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BORK  iir  JjovDov,  Mat  ao,  UOS.  J>iks>  in  Anaivoic, 

Mat  8. 1S7S. 
A  Ugfat  the  fever  In  oar  firmament!  ' 

A  Ught  that  onto  many  on  their  way. 
Else  darkUng,  a  sure  pole-star's  guidance  Jent, 

Diet  from  our  nli^t  before  the  wiahed-for  day. 

New  radiance  from  that  fountain  none  shall  see; 

But  as  we  bask  in  beams  of  some  great  star 
Long  ages  after  It  has  ceased  to  be— 

Such  time  take  rays  to  reach  ns  from  so  far— 

Thus  for  the  generations  yet  unborn. 

This    now  quenched  star  t^e  darimees  nay  slilne 
throui^, 
Till  what  seemed  foolish-false  to  purblind  scqvb. 

By  stronger  light  is  known  as  wise  and  true!     , 

And  if  the  star  whose  setting  we  bewail 

Some  but  an  unsubstantial  meteor  hold. 
Because  It  Ughted  paths  beyond  the  pale. 

Let  not  our  rererenoe  for  that  grow  ooM.  ^ 

If  e'er  man's  soul  was  star-Uke,  his  was  so  ; 

It  burned  so  calmly,  in  such  limpid  air; 
Gave  out  so  pure  and  passionless  a  glow. 

As  scarce  our  earth's  refraction  seemed  to  share.    . 

Strange  that  this  mind,  so  high  and  calm  and  clear,  4 
So  set  on  heights  whence  e'en  great  thlnns  seem  nmUl, 

Shall  shrink  to  nought,  such  soaring  wings  could  reair^ 
On  food  that  earthy  one  were  apt  to  call. 

From  warm  beliefs  and  haunting  ftmeies  barred. 

Under  the  ferule  of  a  rigid  rule. 
On  manly  brain-food  e'en  from  childhood  reared^     - « 

In  the  bare-walled  Utilitarian  school.  . « 


Early  Inured  to  more  than  private  cares,  '  { 

Near  those  who  held  the  helm  of  empire  set,  ^ 

From  boyhood  couTersant  with  great  affairs,  r 

The  calm  of  large  minds,  small  ones'  fuss  and  firet. 

So  for  long  years  he  Uved  two  lives  abreast. 

The  Ufe  he  fell  upon,  the  life  he  sought; 
To  him,  from  work  of  Indian  rule  'twas  rest 

To    map  wealth's   currents,  sound   the    depths  of 
thought. 

Till  he  who  of  our  time  was  widest  styled 

"Philosopher,"  for  sovereignty  or  scorn. 
Office  laid  down,  and  from  his  books  beguiled. 

Was  to  loud  hustings  and  loose  Commons  bomoL 

Wise  was  he,  or  unwise,  his  lamp  to  bear. 
With  Its  dry,  pale,  pure  Ug^t,  athwart  the  drau^ts 

Of  that  rude  place.  Into  the  smoky  glare 
That  serves  the  work-day  politician's  crafts  ? 

Who  says  unwise,  the  Commons  more  condemns 
Than  the  one  wise  man  in  their  ranks  astray ; 

It  dunghill  cocks  for  barley-corns  slight  gems. 
What  matter  to  men's  minds  that  wiseller  weigh  ? 

'Twas  well,  methlnks,  that  men  this  man  should  tee 
Leaving  the  heights  of  abstiact  thought,  hard  tron^ 

For  levels,  where,  though  foul  and  dark  they  be. 
Our  Jingland's  day's  work  daily  must  be  done. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  makes  no  pretence  of  giving  to  the  world  a  new 
theory  of  our  intellectaal  operations.  Its  claim  to  attention,  if  it 
possess  any,  is  grounded  on  the  ikct  that  it  is  an  attempt  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  embody  and  systematize,  the  best  ideas  which 
have  been  either  promulgated  on  its  subject  by  speculative  writers, 
or  confcnrmed  to  by  accurate  thinkers  in  their  scientific  inquiries. 

To  cement  together  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject,  never 
yet  treated  as  a  whole ;  to  harmonize  the  true  portions  of  discordant 
theories,  by  supplying  the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect 
them,  and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  they 
are  always  more  or  less  interwoven ;  must  necessarily  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  speculation.  To  other  originality 
than  this,  the  present  work  lays  no  claim.  In  the  existing  state  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption against  any  one  who  should  imagine  that  he  had  efiected 
a  revolution  in  the  theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  added 
any  fundamentally  new  process  to  the  practice  of  it  The  im- 
provement which  remains  to  be  efiected  in  methods  of  philoso- 
phizing (and  the  author  believes  that  they  have  much  need  of 
improvement)  can  only  consist  in  performing,  more  systematically 
and  accurately,  operations  with  which,  at  least  in  their  elementary 
form,  the  human  intellect  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  employments 
is  ^ready  femiliar. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  Ratiocination,  the  ^ 
author  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  technical  details 
which  may  be  obtained  in  so  perfect  a  shape,  from  the  existing 
treatises  on  what  is  termed  the  Logic  of  the  Schools.  In  the  con- 
tempt entertained  by  many  modem  philosophers  for  the  syllogistic 
art,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  by  no  means  participates ;  although  the 
scientific  theory  on  which  its  defence  is  usually  rested  appears  to 
him  erroneous :  and  the  view  which  he  has  suggested  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  Syllogism  may,  perhaps,  afford  the  means  of 
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conciliating  'the  principles  of  the  Art  with  as  much  as  is  well- 
grounded  in  the  doctrines  and  objections  of  its  assailants. 

The  same  abstinence  from  details  could  not  be  obsetved  in  the 
First  Book,  on  Nartes  and  Propositions ;  because  many  useful 
principles  and  distinctions  which  were  contained  in  the  old  Logic, 
have  been  gradually  omitted  from  the  writings  of  its  later  teachers ; 
and  it  appeared  desirable  both  to  revive  these,  and  to  reform  and 
rationalize  the  philosophical  foundation  on  which  they  stood.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  this  preliminary  Book  will  consequently  appear, 
to  some  readers,  needlessly  elementary  and  scholastic.  But  those 
who  know  in  what  darkness  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  and  of 
the  processes  by  which  it  is  obtained,  is  often  involved  by  a  con- 
fused apprehension  of  the  import  of  the  different  classes  of  Words 
and  Assertions,  will  not  regard  these  discussions  as  either  frivolous, 
or  irrelevant  to  the  topics  considered  in  the  later  Books. 

On  the  subject  of  Induction,  the  task  to  be  performed  was  that 
of  generalizing  the  modes  of  investigating  truth  and  estimating 
evidence,  by  which  so  many  important  and  recondite  laws  of 
nature  have,  in  the  various  sciences,  been  aggregated  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge.  That  this  is  not  a  task  free  from  difficulty 
may  be  presumed  from  the  fact,  that  even  at  a  very  recent  period, 
eminent  writers  (among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  the  author  of  a  celebrated  article  on  Bacon  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review)^  have  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  it  impossible. 
The  author  has  endeavored  to  combat  their  theory  in  the  manner 
in  which  Diogenes  confuted  the  skeptical  reasonings  against  the 
possibility  of  motion ;  remembering  that  Diogenes*  argument  would 
have  been  equally  conclusive,  although  his  individual  perambula- 
tions might  not  have  extended  beyond  the  circuit  of  his  own  tub. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  what  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  it  is  a  duty  to  acknowledge 
that  for  much  of  it  he  has  been  indebted  to  several  important  trea- 
tises, partly  historical  and  partly  phiIosoj)hical,  on  the  generalities 
and  processes  of  physical  science,  which  have  been  published  within 
the  last  few  years.  To  these  treatises,  and  to  their  authors,  he  has 
endeavored  to  do  full  justice  in  the  body  of  the  work.  But  as  with 
one  of  these  writers,  Mr.  Whewell,  he  has  occasion  frequently  to 
express  differences  of  opinion,  it  is  more  particularly  incumbent  en 
him  in  this  place  to  declare,  that  without  the  aid  derived  from  the 
facts  and  ideas  contained  in  that  gentleman's  History  of  the  Indue* 
tive  Sciences^  the  corresponding  portion  of  this  work  would  probably 
not  have  been  written. 


PREFACE.  V 

The  concluding  Book  is  an  attempt  to  contribute  towards  the 
solution  of  a  question,  which  the  decay  of  old  opinions,  and  the 
agitation  that  disturbs  European  society  to  its  inmost  depths,  render 
as  important  in  the  present  day  to  the  practical  interests  of  human 
life,  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative 
knowledge :  viz..  Whether  moral  and  social  phenomena  are  really 
exceptions  to  the  general  certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  course  pt 
nature ;  and  how  far  the  method^y  by  which  so  many  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world  have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevo- 
cably acquired  and  universally  assented  to,  can  be  made  instru- 
mental to  the  gradual  formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received 
doctrine  in  moral  and  political  science. 

While  the  views  promulgated  in  these  volumes  still  await  the 
verdict  of  competent  judges,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  the  exposition  gf  them  so  elementary,  as  to  be  suited  to 
readers  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject  It  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  the  Second  Book  will  be  throughout  intelligible  to  any 
one  who  has  not  gone  carefully  through  some  one  of  the  common 
treatises  on  Logic ;  among  which  that  of  Archbishop  Whately  is, 
on  every  account,  to  be  preferred.  And  the  Third  Book  presup- 
poses some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  most  general  truths 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  branches  of  physical 
science,  and  with  the  evidence  on  which  those  doctrines  rest. 
Among  books  professedly  treating  of  the  mental  phenomena,  a 
previous  familiarity  with  the  earlier  portion  of  Dr.  Brown's  Le<!- 
tures,  or  with  his  treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect,  would,  though  not 
indispensable,  be  advantageous;  that  philosopher  having,  in  th? 
author's  judgment,  taken  a  more  correct  view  than  any  other 
English  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  intellectual  laws  of 
scientific  inquiry ;  while  his  unusual  powers  of  popularly  stating  and 
felicitously  illustrating  whatever  he  understood,  reader  his  works 
the  best  preparation  which  can  be  suggested,  for  speculations  sim- 
ilar to  those  contained  in  this  Treatise. 
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A  STSTEM  OF  LOGIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


^  1.  There  is  as  great  diversity  among  authors  in  the  modes  which 
the  V  have  adopted  of  defining  logic,  as  in  their  treatment  of  the  details 
of  It.  This  is  what  might  naturaUj  be  expected  on  any  subject  on 
which  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  same  language,  as  a  means 
of  delivering  different  ideas.  Ethics  and  jurisprudence  are  liable  to 
the  remark  m  common  with  logic.  Almost  every  philosopher  having 
taken  a  different  view  of  some  of  the  particulars  which  these  branches 
of  knowledge  are  usually  understood  to  include;  each  has  so  framed 
his  definition  as  to  indicate  beforehand  his  own  peculiar  tenets,  and 
tomedmes  to  beg  the  question  in  their  favor. 

This  diversity  is  not  so  much  an  evil  to  be  complained  of^  as  an  in- 
evitable and  in  some  degree  a  proper  result  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
those  sciences.  There  cannot  be  agreement  about  the  definition  of  a  | 
thing,  until  there  is  agreement  about  the  thing  itself.  To  define  a 
thing,  is  to  select  from  among  thd  whole  of  its  properties  those  which 
shall  be  understood  to  be  designated  and  declared  by  its  name;  and 
the  properties  must  be  vqry  well  known  to  us  before  we  can  be  com- 
petent to  determine  which  of  them  are  fittest  to  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  so  complex  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ticulars as  are  comprehended  in  anything  which  can  be  culed  a  science, 
the  definition  we  set  out  with  is  seldom  that  which  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  shows  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  Until 
we  know  the  particulars  themselves,  we  cannot  fix  upon  the  most  correct 
and  compact  mode  of  circumscribing  them  by  a  general  description. 
It  was  not  till  after  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  witn  the 
details  of  chemical  phenomena,  that  it  was  fi>und  possible  to  frame  a 
rational  definition  ot  chemistry ;  and  the  definition  of  the  science  of  life 
and  organization  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  long  as  the  sciences 
are  imperfect,  the  definitions  must  partdce  of  their  imperfections ;  and 
if  the  rormer  are  progressive,  the  latter  ought  to  be  so  too.  As  much, 
therefore,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  a  definition  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  subject,  is  that  it  should  define  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiries :  and  the  definition  which  I  am  about  to  offer  of  the  science  of 
'logic,  pretends  to  nothing  more,  than  to  be  a  statement  of  the  question 
which  I  have  put  to  myself,  and  which  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve. The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  object  to  it  as  a  definition  of  logic; 
bat  it  is  at  all  events  a  correct  definition  of  the  subject  of  this 
▼dame. 
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^  2.  Logic  has  often  been  called  the  Art  of  Reasoning.  A  writer* 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  person  to  restore  this  study 
to  the  rank  from  which  it  had  fallen  in  £e  estimation  of  the  cultivated 
classes  in  our  own  country,  has  adopted  the  above  definition  with  an 
lunendment;  he  has  defined  logic  to  be  the  Science,  as  well  as  the  Art, 
of  reasoning;  meaning,  by  the  former  term,  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
process  which  takes  place  whenever  we  reason,  and  by  the  latter,  the 
rules,  grounded  upon  that  analysis,  for  conducting  the  process  correctly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  emendation.  A  right 
ui^erstanding  of  the  mental  process  itself,  of  the  conditions  it  depends 
upon,  and  the  steps  of  which  it  consists,  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
system  of  rules,  fitted  for  the  direction  of  the  process,  can  possibly  be 
founded.  Art  necessarily  presupposes  knowledge ;  art,  in  any  but  its 
infant  state,  presupposes  scientinc  knowledge ;  and  if  every  art  does 
not  bear  the  name  of  the  science  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is  only  because 
several  sciences  are  often  necessary  to  form  the  CToundwork  of  a  sinele 
art.  Such  is  the  complication  of  himian  affairs,  tnat  to  enable  one  thmg 
to  be  done,  it  is  often  requisite  to  know  the  nature  and  properties  of 
many  things. 

Logic,  tiben,  comprises  the  science  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  an  art, 
founded  on  that  science.  But  the  word  Reasomng,  again,  like  most 
other  scientific  terms  in  popular  use,  abounds  in  ambiguities.  In  one 
of  its  acceptations,  it  means  syllogizing;  or  the  mode  of  inference 
which  may  be  called  (with  suflicient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose) 
concluding  from  generals  to  particulars.  In  another  of  its  seinses,  to 
reason,  is  simply  to  infer  any  assertion,  fix)m  assertions  already  admitted : 
and  in  this  sense,  induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  reasoning 
as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

Writers  on  logic  have  generally  preferred  the  former  acceptation  of 
the  term;  the  latter,  and  more  extensive  signification,  is  that  in  which 
I  mean  to  use  it.  I  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  right  I  claim  for  every 
author,  to  give  whatever  provisional  definition  he  pleases*  of  his  own 
subject.  But  sufficient  reasons  vnll,  I  believe,  umbld  themselves  as 
we  advance,  why  this  should  be  not  only  the  provisional  but  the  final 
definition.  It  involves,  at  all  events,  no  arbitrary  change  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  for,  with  the  general  usage  of  the  English  language, 
the  vnder  signification,  I  believe,'  accords  better  than  the  more  re- 
stricted one. 

§  3.  But  reasoning,  even  in  the  widest  sense  of  which  the  word  is 
susceptible,  does  not  seem  to  include  all  that  is  included,  either  in  the 
best,  or  even  in  the  most  current,  conception  of  the  scope  and  province 
of  our  science.  The  employment  of  the  word  Logic  to  denote  the 
dieory  of  argumentation,  is  derived  from  the  Aristotelian,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  the  scholastic  logicians.  Yet  even  with  them, 
in  their  systematic  treatise^,  argumentation  was  the  subject  only  of  the 
third  part :  the  two  former  treated  of  terms,  and  of  propositions ;  under 
one  or  other  of  which  heads  were«  moreover,  included,  Definition  and 
Division.  Professedly,  indeed,  these  previous  topics  were  introduced 
only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  reasoning,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  doctrine  and  rules  of  syllogism.  Yet  they  were  treated 
wMi  greater  minuteness,  and  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length,  than  was 

•  Aichbishop  Whately. 
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required  for  thlit  purpose  alone.  More  recent  writers  on  logic  hare 
generally  understood  the  term  as  it  was  employed  by  the  able  authors 
of  the  Port  Royal  Logic!  viz.,  as  equivalent  to  the  Art  of  Thinking. 
Nor  is  this  acceptation  confined  to  philosophers,  and  works  of  science. 
6ven  in  conversation,  the  ideas  usu^ly  connected  with  the  word  Logic, 
include  at  least  precision  of  language,  and  accuracy  of  classification : 
and  we  perhaps  oftener  hear  persons  speak  of  a  logical  arrangement, 
or  expressions  logically  defined,  than  of  conclusions  logically  deduced 
from  premisses.  Moreover,  a  man  is  ofi^n  called  a  great  logician,  or  a 
man  of  powerful  logic,  not  for  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions,  but  fi>r 
the  extent  of  his  command  over  premisses;  because  the  general  propo- 
sitions required  for  explaining  a  difficulty  or  refuting  a  sophism,  copi- 
ously and  promptly  occur  to  him;  as  in  the  case  of  Chillmgworth,  or 
Samuel  Johnson.  Whether,  therefore,  we  conform  to  the  practice  of 
those  who  have  made  the  subject  their  particular  study,  or  to  that  of 
popular  writers  and  common  discourse,  the  province  of  logic  will 
mdude  several  operations  of  the  intellect  not  usually  considered  to  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Reasoning  and  Argumentation. 

These  various  operations  might  be  brou^t  within  the  compass  of  the 
science,  and  the  additional  advantage  be  obtained  of  a  very  simple 
definition,  if,  by  an  extension  of  the  term,  sanctioned  by  high  authori- 
ties, we  were  to  define  logic  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  For  to  this 
ultimate  end,  naming,  classification,  definition,  and  all  the  other  opera- 
tions over  which  logic  has  ever  claimed  jurisdiction,  are  essentially 
subsidiary.  They  may  all  be  regarded  as  contrivances  for  enabling  a 
person  to  know  the  truths  which  are  needful  to  him,  and  to  know 
them  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  they  are  needful  Other  pur- 
poses, indeed^  oio  also  served  by  these  operations ;  for  instance,  that 
of  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others,  ^ut,  viewed  with  regard  to 
Uiis  purpose,  they  have  never  been  considered  as  within  the  province 
of  the  logician.  The  sole  object  of  Logic  is  the  guidance  of  one's 
own  thoughts ;  the  communication  of  those  thoughts  to  others  falls 
under  the  consideration  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  large  sense  in  which  that 
art  was  c<mceived  by  the  ancients ;  or  of  the  still  more  extensive  art 
of  Education.  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  all  intellectual  operations, 
only  as  they  conduce  to  our  own  knowledge,  and  to  our  command 
over  that  knowledge  for  our  own  uses.  If  there  were  but  one  rational 
being  in  the  universe,  that  being  might  be  a  perfect  logician ;  and  the 
sdence  and  art  of  logic  would  be  the  same  for  that  one  person,  as  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

§  4.  But,  if  the  definition  which  we  formerly  examined  included  too 
little,  Uiat  which  is  now  suggested  has  the  opposite  fault  of  including 
too  much. 

Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two  w^ys :  some  are  known  directly, 
and  of  themselves ;  some  through  the  medium  of  other  truths.  The 
former  are  the  subject  of  Intuition,  or  Consciousness ;  the  latter,  of 
Inference.  The  truths  known  by  intuition  are  the  original  premisses 
firom  which  all  others  are  interred.  Our  assent  to  the  conclusion 
being  grounded  upon  the  truth  of  the  premisses,  we  never  could  arrive 
at  any  knowledge  by  reasoning,  unless  something  could  be  known 
antecedently  to  all  reasoning. 
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Examples  of  truths  known  to  us  by  immediate  consciousness,  are 
our  own  bodily  sensations  and  mental  feeling.  I  know  directly,  and 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  was  vexed  yeSerday,  or  that  I  am  hun- 
gry to-day.  Examples  of  truths  which  we  know  only  l)y  way  of 
mference,  are  occurrences  which  took  plac^e  while  we  were  absent,  the 
events  recorded  in  history,  or  the  theorems  of  mathematics.  The  two 
former  we  infer  £rom  the  testimonv  adduced,  or  from  the  traces  of 
those  past  occurrences  which  still  exist ;  the  latter,  from  the  premisses 
laid  down  in  books  of  geometry,  under  the  title  of  definitions  and  ax- 
ioms. Whatever  we  are  capable  of  knowing  must  belong  to  the  one 
class  or  to  the  other ;  must  be  in  the  number  of  the  primitive  data,  or 
of  the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  therefrom. 

With  the  original  data,  or  ultimate  premisses  of  our  knowledge ; 
with  their  number  or  nature,  the  mode  m  which  they  are  obtained,  or 
the  tests  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished ;  logic,  in  a  direct  way 
at  least,  has,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  conceive  the  science,  nothing  to 
do.  These  questions  are  partly  not  a  subject  of  science  at  all,  partly 
that  of  a  very  different  science. 

Whatever  is  known  to  us  by  consciousness,  is  known  beyond  possi- 
bility of  question.  What  one  sees,  or  feels,  whether  bodily  or  men- 
tally, one  cannot  but  be  sure  that  one  sees  or  feels.  ■  No  science  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  truths ;  no  rules  of  art 
can  render  our  knowledge  of  them  more  certain  than  it  is  in  itself. 
There  is  no  logic  for  this  portion  of  our  knowledge. 

But  we  may  fancy  that  we  see  or  feel  what  we  in  reality  infer. 
Newton  saw  the  truth  of  many  propositions  of  geometry  without  read- 
ing the  demonstrations,  but  not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  their  flashing 
throuc^h  his  mind.  A  truth,  or  supposed  truth,  which  is  really  the  re- 
sult of  a  very  rapid  inference,  may  seem  to  be  apprehended  intuitively. 
It  has  long  been  agreed  by  philosophers  of  the  most  opposite  schools, 
that  this  mistake  is  actually  made  in  so  familiar  an  instance  as  that  of 
the  eyesight.  There  is  nothing  which  we  appear  to  ourselves  more 
directly  conscious  of,  than  the  distance  of  an  object  from  us.  Yet  it 
has  long  been  ascertained,  that  what  is  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  at  most 
nothing  more  than  a  variously  colored  surface ;  that  when  we  fancy 
we  see  distance,  all  we  really  see  is  certain  variations  of  apparent 
size,  and  more  or  less  faintness  of  color ;  and  that  our  estimate  of  the 
object's  distance  from  us  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  (made  with  so 
much  rapidity  that  we  are  unconscious  of  making  it)  between  the  size 
and  color  of  the  object  as  they  appear  at  tibe  dme,  and  the  size  and 
color  of  the  saipe  or  of  similar  objects  as  they  appeared  when  dose  at 
hand,  or  when  their  degree  of  remoteness  was  Known  by  otiber  evi- 
dence. The  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  which  seems  so  like 
intuition,  is  thus,  in  reality,  an  inference  grounded  on  experience; 
an  inference,  too,  which  we  learn  to  make ;  and  which  we  make  with 
more  and  more  correctness  as,  our  experience  increases ;  tibough  in 
familiar  cases  it  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  exactly  on  a  pax 
with  those  perceptions  of  sight  which  are  really  intuitive,  our  percep- 
tions of  color.* 

*  This  celebrated  theoiy  has  recently  been  called  in  question  by  a  writer  of  deserved 
repatation,  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  erounds  on  which  it  hat 
been  received  by  philosophers  for  a  century  past,  have  been  at  all  shaken  by  that  gentle 
Bian*s  objections.  I  have  elsewhere  said  what  appeared  to  me  necessary  in  reply  to  hi 
arguments.— TVMfmiiMffr  Rniew,  for  October,  1842. 
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Of  the  science,  therefore,  which  exjpounds  the  operations  of  the  hu* 
man  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  one  essential  part  is  the 
inquiry :  What  are  the  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  intuition  or 
consciousness,  and  what  are  those  which  we  merely  infer  1  But  this 
inquiry  has  never  been  considered  a  portion  of  logic.  Its  place  is  in 
another  and  a  perfectly  distinct  department  of  science,  which  may  be 
called  the  higher  or  transcendental  metaphysics.  For  such  is  the  title 
ifdiich  has  bsen^  given  to  that  portion  of  mental  philosophy  which 
attempts  to  determine  what  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind  belongs 
to  it  originally,  and  what  part  is  constructed  by  itself  out  of  materials 
furnished  finom  without.  To  this  science  appertain  the  great  and 
much  debated  questions  of  thd  existence  of  matter ;  of  the  existence 
of  spirit,  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  matter ;  of  the  reality  of 
time  and  space,  as  thin^  without  the  mind,  and  distinguishable  from 
the  objects  which  are  said  to  exist  in  them.  For,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  discussion  on  these  topics,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  the 
existence  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  of  space  or  of  time,  is,  in  its  nature, 
unsusceptible  of  being  proved ;  and  that  whatever  is  known  of  tibem, 
is  known  by  immediate  intuition.  To  the  same  science  belong  the 
inquiries  into  tibe  nature  of  Conception,  Perception,  Memory,  and 
Belidf;  aB  of  which  are  operations  of  tibe  understanding  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth ;  but  with  which,  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  with  the  pos- 
sibility which  may  or  may  not  exist  of  analyzing  any  of  them  mto 
umpler  phenomena,  the  logician  as  such  has  no  concern.  To  this 
science  must  also  be  referred  the  following,  and  all  analogous  ques- 
tions :  To  what  extent  our  intellectual  faculties  and  our  emotions  are 
innate — to  what  exilbnt  the  result  of  association.  Whether  God,  and 
duty,  are  realities,  the  existence  of  which  is  manifest  to  us  d  priori  by 
the  constitution  of  our  rational  faculty ;  or  whether  our  ideas  of  them 
are  acquired  notions,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  and 
explain ;  and  the  reality  of  the  objects  themselves  a  question  not  of 
consciousness  or  intuition,  but  of  evidence  and  reasoning. 

The  province  of  logic  must  be  restricted  to  that  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge which  consists  of  inferences  from  truths  previously  known; 
whether  those  antecedent  data  be  general  propositions,  or  particular 
observations  and  perceptions.  Logic  is  not  the  science  of  Belief,  but 
the  science  of  Proo(  or  Evidence.  So  far  forth  as  belief  professes  to 
be  founded  upon  proof,  the  office  of  logic  is  to  supply  a  test  for  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  belief  is  well  grounded.  With  the  claims 
which  any  proposition  has  to  belief  on  its  own  intrinsic  evidence, 
that  is,  without  evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  logic  has 
nothing  to  do. 

§  5.  As  the  far  greatest  portion  of  our  knowledge,  whether  of  gen- 
eral truths  or  of  particular  facts,  is  avowedly  matter  of  inference, 
nearly  the  whole,  not  only  of  science,  but  of  human  conduct,  is  amen- 
able to  the  authority  of  logic.  To  draw  inferences  has  been  said  to  be 
the  great  businees  of  life.  Every  one  has  daily,  hourly,  and  moment- 
ary need  of  ascertaining  facts  which  he  has  not  directly  observed ;  not 
frOTtt  any  general  nurpose  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  but 
because^  the  fepts  t&emselves  are  of  importance  to  his  interests  or  to  his 
occupations.  The  business  of  the  magistrate,  of  the  military  com- 
loanaer,  of  the  navigator,  of  the  physician,  of  the  agriculturist,  is  merely 
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to  judge  of  evidence,  and  to  act  accordinely.  They  all  liave  to  ascer- 
tain certain  facts,  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  apply  certain  mleB, 
either  devised  by  themselves,  or  prescribed  for  their  guidance  by 
others ;  and  as  they  do  this  well  or  lU,  so  they  discharse  well  or  ill  the 
duties  of  their  several  callings.  It  is  the  only  occupation  in  which  the 
mind  never  ceases  to  be  engaged ;  and  is  the  subject,  not  of  logic,  but 
of  knowledge  in  general.  Our  definition  of  lone,  therefore,  will  be  in 
danger  of  including  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  unless  we  <}ualify  it 
by  some  further  limitation,  showing  distinctly  where  the  domam  of  the 
other  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  common  prudence  ends,  and  that  (rf 
logic  begins. 

The  (ustinction  is,  that  the  science  br  knowledge  of  the  particular 
subject-matter  furnishes  the  evidence,  while  logic  fiimishes  the  prin- 
ciples  and  rules  of  the  estimation  of  evidenceu  Logic  does  not  pre- 
tond  to  teach  the  surgeon  what  are  the  symptoms  which  indicato  a 
violent  death.  This  he  must  leam  firom  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, or  from  that  of  others,  his  predecessors  in  his  peculiar  science. 
But  logic  sits  in  judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  that  observation  and 
experience  to  justify  his  rules,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  rules  to 
justify  his  conduct.  It  does  not  give  him  pro<^  but  teaches  him  what 
makes  them  proo&,  and  how  he  is  to  judge  of  them.  Logic  alone  can 
never  show  that  tibe  &ct  A  proves  the  f£ct  B ;  but  it  can  point  out  to 
what  conditions  all  facts  must  conform,  in  order  that  they  may  prove 
other  fkcts.  To  decide  whether  any  given  fact  fidfils  tibese  conditions, 
or  whether  facts  can  be  found  which  fulfil  them  in  any  given  case, 
belongs,  exclusively,  to  the  particular  art  or  science,  or  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  subject.  * 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is,  what  Bacon  so  expressively  calls  it, 
€trs  artittm  ;  the  science  of  science  itself.  All  science  consists  of  data 
and  conclusions  firom  those  data — of  proofe,  and  what  they  prove :  now, 
logic  points  out  what  relations  must  subsist  between  data  and  what- 
ever can  be  concluded  from  them— between  proof  and  everything 
which  it  can  prove.  If  there  be  any  such  indispensable  relations,  and 
if  these  can  be  precisely  determined,  every  particular  branch  of  science, 
as  well  as  every  individual  in  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  is  bound  to 
conform  to  those  relations,  under  the  penalty  of  making  false  infer- 
ences, of  drawing  conclusions  which  are  not  grounded  in  the  realities 
of  things.  Whatever  has  at  any  time  been  concluded  justly,  whatever 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  otherwise  than  by  immediate  intuition, 
depended  upon  the  observance  of  the  laws  which  it  is  the  province  of 
logic  to  investigate.  If  the  conclusions  are  just,  and  the  Knowledge 
sound,  those  laws  have  actually  been  observed. 

§  6.  We  need  not,  therefore,  seek  any  further  for  a  solution  of  the 
question,  so  often  agitated,  respecting  the  utility  of  lo^c.  If  a  science 
of  logic  exists,  or  is  capable  of  existing,  it  must  be  useful.  If  there  be 
rules  to  which  every  mind  conforms  in  every  instance  in  which  it 
judges  rightly,  there  seems  little  necessity  for  discussing  whether  a 
person  is  more  likely  to  observe  those  rules,  when  he  knows  the  rules, 
than  when  he  is  unacquainted  with  them. 

A  science  mav  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  a  certain,  not  inconsider- 
able, stage  of  advancement,  without  the  application  of  any  other  logic 
to  it  than  what  all  persons,  who  are  said  to  have  a  sound  undexstand- 
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ing,  acquke  empirically  in  the  eouise  of  their  studies.  Men  judged  ot 
evidence,  and  c«en  veiy  correctly,  before  logic  was  a  science,  or  they 
never  could  have  made  it  one.  And  they  executed  great  mechanical 
woriLB  before  they  understood  the  laws  of  mechanics.  But  there  are 
limits  both  to  whu  mechanicians  can  do  without  principles  of  mechan- 
ics, and  to  what  thinkers  can  do  without  principles  of  logic.  And  the 
Hmits,  in  the  two  cases,  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  extent  of  what 
man  can  do  widiout  understanding  the  theory  of  what  he  is  doing,  is 
in  all  cases  much  the  same :  he  can  do  whatever  is  veiy  easy ;  what 
requires  only  time,  and  patient  industEy.  But  in  tibe  progress  of 
•cience  from  its  easiest  to  its  more  difficult  problems,  every  great  step 
in  advance  has  had  either  as  its  precursor  or  as  its  accompaniment  and 
necessary  condition,  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  notions  and 
principles  of  logic  received  among  die  most  advanced  thinkers.  And 
if  several  of  the  more  difficult  sciences  are  still  in  so  defective  a  state ; 
if  not  only  so  little  is  proved,  but  disputation  has  not  terminated  even 
about  the  little  which  seemed  to  be  so ;  the  reason,  perhaps,  b,  that 
men's  logical  notions  have  not  yet  acquired  the  degree  of  extension, 
Cfv  of  accuracy,  requisite  fer  the  estimation  of  the  evidence  proper  to 
those  particular  departments  of  knowledge. 

§  7.  Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing which  are  subservient  to  the  estimation  of  evidence :  both  the 
process  kself  of  proceeding  from  known  truths  to  unknown,  and  all 
mtellectual  operations  auxiliary  to  this.  It  includes,  therefore,  the 
operation  of  Naming ;  for  language  is  an  instrument  of  thought,  as 
well  as  a  means  ci  communicating  our  thoughts.  '  It  includes,  also, 
Definition,  and  Classification.  For^  the  use  of  these  operations  (putting 
all  other  minds  than  one's  own  out  of  consideration)  is  to  serve  not 
only  for  keeping  our  evidences  and  the  conclusions  from  them  perma- 
nent and  readily  accessible  in  the  memory,  but  for  so  marshalmg  the 
&ct8  which  we  may  at  any  time  be  engaged  in  investigating,  as  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  more  clearly  what  evidence  there  is,  and  to  judge 
with  fewer  cbances  of  error  whether  it  be  sufficient.  The  analysis  of 
the  instruments  we  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  is  part  of*  the 
analysis  of  the  investigation  itself;  since  no  art  is  complete,  unless 
another  art,  that  of  constructing  the  tools  and  fitting  them  for  die 
purposes  of  the  art,  is  embodied  in  it. 

Our  object,  therefore,  will  be  to  attempt  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  process  called  Reasoning  or  Inference,  and  of  such  other 
mental  operations  as  are  intended  to  facilitate  this :  as  well  as,, on  the 
foundation  of  this  analysis,  and  pari  ptusu  with  it,  to  bring  together  or 
fnme  a  set  of  rules  or  canons  tor  testing  the  sufficiency  of  any  given 
evidence  to  prove  any  given  proposition. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  undertakinff,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  decompose  the  mental  operations  in  question  mto  their  uhiinate 
elements.  It  is  enough  if  the  analysis  as  far  as  it  goes  is  correct,  and 
if  it  goes  fer  enough  for  the  practical  purposes  of  logic  considered  as 
an  art.  The  separation  of  a  complicated  phenomenon  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  is  not  like  a  connected  and  interdependent  chain  of  pro(^ 
If  one  Hnk  of  an  argument  breaks,  the  whole  drops  to  the  ground ;  but 
one  step  towards  an  analysis  holds  good,  and  has  an  independent  value, 
dioagh  we  should  never  be  able  to  make  a  second.     The  results  of 
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analytical  chemistiy  are  not  the  less  valuable,  though  it  should  be  dis- 
coTered  that  all  which  we  now  call  simple  substances  aie  really  com- 
pounds. AU  other  things  are  at  any  rate  compounded  of  those 
elements :  whether  the  elements  themselves  admit  of  decomposition, 
is  an  important  inquiry,  but  does  not  afiect  the  certainty  of  the  science 
up  to  that  point. 

I  shall,  accordingly,  attempt  to  analyze  the  process  of  inference, 
and  the  processes  subordinate  to  inference,  so  hx  only  as  may  be 
requisite  for  ascertaining  the  difference  between  a  correct  and  an 
incorrect  performance  of  those  processes.  The  reason  for  thus  limit- 
ing our  design,  is  evident.  It  has  been  said  by  objectors  to  logic,  that 
we  do  not  learn  to  use  our  muscles  by  studying  tneir  anatomy.  The 
bet  is  not  quite  &irly  stated ;  fi>r  if  the  action  of  any  of  our  muscles 
were  vitiated  by  local  weakness,  or  other  physical  defect,  a  knowledge 
of  theur  anatomy  mieht  be  very  necessaiy  ror  effecting  a  cure.  But 
we  should  be  justly  liable  t&  the  critidsm  involved  in  this  objection, 
were  we,  in  a  treatise  on  Logic,  to  carry  the  analysis  of  the  reasoning 
process  be;fond  the  point  at  which  any  inaccuracy  which  may  have 
crept  into  it  must  become  visible.  In  learning  bodily  exercises  (to 
carry  on  the  same  illustration)  we  clo,  and  must  analyze  the  bodily 
motions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  distinguishing  those  whidi  ought  to 
be  performed  £com  those  whidi  ought  not.  To  a  similar  extent,  and 
no  lurther,  it  is  necessary  that  the  logician  should  analyze  the  mental 
processes  with  which  Logic  is  concerned.  Any  ulterior  and  minuter 
analysis  must  be  left  to  transcendental  metaphysics ;  which  in  this,  as 
in  other  parta  of  our  mental  nature,  decides  what  are  ultimate  facts, 
and  what  are  resolvable  into  other  facts.  And  I  believe  it  ynll  be 
found  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work  have  no  necessary 
connexion  vnth  any  particular  views  respecting  the  ulterior  analvsis. 
Lo^c  is  common  ground  on  which  the  partisans  of  Hartley  and  of 
Eeid,  of  Locke  and  of  Kant,  may  meet  and  join  hands.  Particular 
and  detached  opinions  of  all  these  philosophers  will  no  doubt  occasion- 
ally be  controverted,  since  all  of  them  were  logicians  as  well  as  meta- 
physicians ;  but  the  field  on  which  their  great  battles  have  been  fought, 
lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  science ;  and  the  views  which  vnll 
be  here  promulgated,  may,  I  believe,  be  held  in  conjunction  veith  the 
principal  conclusions  of  any  one  of  their  systems  of  philosophy. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pretended  that  logical  principles  can  be  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  those  more  abstruse  discussions ;  nor  is  it  possible 
but  that  the  view  we  are  led  to  take  of  the  problem  which  logic  pro- 
poses, must  have  a  tendency  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  some  one 
opinion  on  these  controverted  subjects  rather  than  another.  Logic, 
although  differing  firom  tibe  higher  metaphysics  like  the  other  half  of  a 
great  whole  (the  one  being  the  science  of  the  appreciation  of  evidence, 
Sie  other  having  for  its  main  object  to  determme  what  are  the  propo- 
sitions for  the  establishment  of  which  evidence  is  not  requirea),  yet 
when  viewed  under  another  of  its  aspects,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  this,  its  sister  science,  as  it  does  to  all  the  other  sciences.  For 
metaphysics,  in  endeavoring  to  solve  its  own  peculiar  problem,  must 
employ  means,  the  validity  of  which  falls  under  tne  cognizance  of  logic. 
It  proceeds,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  possible,  merely  by  a  closer  and  more 
attentive  interrogation  of  our  consciousness,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  our  memory ;  and  so  faj  is  not  amenable  to  logic.    But  wbere* 
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erer  this  method  is  insufficient  to  attain  the  end  of  its  inquiries,  it  must 
proceed,  like  other  sciences,  by  means  of  evidence.  Now,  the  moment 
this  science  begins  to  draw  inferences  from  evidence,  lone  becomes 
the  sovereign  judge  whether  its  inferences  are  well-grounded,  or  what 
other  inferences  would  be  so. 

This  influence,  however,  of  logic  over  the  questions  which  have 
divided  philosophers  in  the  higher  regions  of  metaphysics,  is  indirect 
and  leniote ;  and  I  can  conscientiously  affirm,  that  no  one  proposition 
laid  down  in  this  work  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  establishing, 
or  with  any  reference  to  its  fitness  for  being  employed  in  establishing, 
preconceived  opinions  in  any  department  of  knowledge  or  of  inquiry 
on  which  the  speculative  world  is  stiS  undecided. 
B 
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**  La  tcolutk^ue,  qui  prodaiBit  daiM  k  logiqiie,coinine  dans  la  morale,  et  dana  one  paitie 
de  la  metaphjsiqiie,  une  aobdlit^,  niie  pr^iaion  d*id6es,  dont  l^habitiide  mcoonue  auz  an- 
dens,  a  coQtnboe  phia  qa'on  ne  croit  an  progrte  de  la  bonne  philoeophie.'*— Gondoeobt, 


CHAPTER  1. 

OP  THE  NECESSmr  OF  COMMENCINO  WITH  AN  ANALT8IB  OF  LANGUAGE. 

§  1.  It  is  SO  mucb  the  established  practice  of  writeFS  on  logic  to 
commence  their  treatises  by  a  few  general  obsenrations  (in  most  cases, 
it  is  true,  rather  meagre)  on  Terms  and  their  varieties,  that  it  will,  per- 
haps, scarcely  be  required  from  me,  in  merely  fi)llowing  the  common 
usage,  to  be  as  particular  in  assigning  my  reasons,  as  it  is  usually  ex- 
pected that  those  should  be  who  deviate  from  it 

The  practice^  indeed,  is  recommended  by  considerations  far  too  ob- 
vious to  require  a  formal  justification.  Logic  is  a  portion  of  the  Art 
of  Thinking :  Lanraage  is  evidently,  and  by  the  amnission  of  all  phi- 
losophers, one  of  we  principal  instruments  or  helps  of  thought ;  and 
any  imperfection  in  the  instrument,  or  in  the  mode  of  employing  it,  b 
confessedly  liable,  still  more  than  in  almost  any  other  art,  to  confose 
and  impede  die  process,  and  destroy  all  ground  of  confidence  in  the 
result.  For  a  mmd  not  previously  versed  in  the  meaning  and  right  use 
of  the  various  kinds  of  words,  to  attempt  the  study  of  methods  of  phi- 
losc^hizing,  would  be  as  if  some  one  mould  attempt  to  make  himself 
an  astronomical  observer,  having  never  learned  to  adjust  the  fiocal  dis- 
tance of  his  optical  instruments  so  as  to  see  distincdv. 

Since  Reasoning,  or  Inference,  the  principal  subject  of  logic,  b  an 
operation  vdiich  usually  takes  place  by  means  of  words,  and  in  all 
complicated  cases  can  take  place  in  no  other  way,  those  who  have  not 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  signification  and  purposes  of  words,  will  be 
under  almost  a  necessity  of  reasoning  or  inferring  incorrectly.  And 
logicians  have  generally  felt  that  unless,  in  the  very  first  stage,  they 
removed  thb  fertile  source  of  error ;  unless  they  taught  their  pupil  to 
put  away  the  glasses  which  dbtort  the  object,  and  to  use  those  which 
are  adapted  to  hb  purpose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist,  not  perplex, 
fab  vbion ;  he  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  practise  the  remamine 
part  of  their  discipline  with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  Therefore  it 
« that  an  inquiry  into  languaofe,  so  for  as  b  needful  to  guard  against 
the  eiTors  to  which  it  gives  nse,  has  at  all  times  been  deemed  a  neces- 
Mzy  preliminary  to  the  science  of  logic. 

But  there  b  another  reason,  of  a  still  more  fundamental  nature,  why 
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the  import  of  words  should  be  the  earliest  subject  of  the  logician's  con- 
sideration :  because  without  it  he  cannot  examine  into  the  import  of 
Propositions.  Now  this  is  a  subject  which  stands  on  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  science  of  logic 

The  object  of  logic,  as  defined  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  is  to 
ascertain  now  we  come  by  that  portion  of  our  knowledge  (much  the 
greatest  portion)  which  is  not  intuitive  ;  and  by  what  criterion  we  can, 
in  matters  not  self-evident,  distinguish  between  things  proved  and  things 
not  proved,  between  what  is  worthy  and  what  is  unworthy  of  belief 
Of  the  various  questions  which  the  universe  presents  to  our  inquiring 
&culties,  some  are  soluble  by  direct  consciousness,  odiers  only  by 
means  of  evidence.  Logic  is  concerned  with  these  last.  The  solution, 
by  means  of  evidence,  of  questions  respecting  the  universe  and  the 
things  contained  in  it,  is  the  purpose  of  logic.  Blit  before  inquiring 
into  the  mode  of  resolving  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  what 
are  the  questions  which  present  themselves  1  what  questions,  are  con- 
ceivable 1  what  inquiries  are  there,  to  which  men  have  either  obtained, 
or  been  able  to  imagine  it  possible  that  they  should  obtain,  an  answer  t 
This  point  is  best  ascertained  by  a  survey  a!nd  analysis  of  Propositions. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  every  question  wnich  it  is  possible  to  frame,  is 
contained  in  a  Proposition,  or  Assertion.  Whatever  can  be  an  object 
of  belief,  or  even  of  disbelief  must,  when  put  into  words,  assume  the 
form  of  a  proposition.  All  truth  and  all  error  He  in  propositions. 
What,  by  a  convenient  misapplication  of  an  abstract  term,  we  call  a 
Truth,  is  simply  a  True  Proposition ;  and  errors  are  false  propositions. 
To  know  the  import  of  all  possible  propositions,  would  be  to  Know  aU 
questions  which  can  be  raised,  all  matters  which  are  susceptible  of 'be- 
ing either  believed  or  disbelieved.  How  many  kinds  of  inquiries  can 
be  propounded;  how  many  kinds  of  judgments  can  be  made;  and 
how  man^  kinds  of  propositions  it  is  possible  to  frame  with  a  meaning, 
are  but  di£ferent  forms  of  one  and  the  same  question.  Since,  then,  the 
objects  of  all  Belief  and  of  all  Inquinr  express  themselves  in  propo- 
sitions ;  a  sufficient  scrutiny  of  Propositions  and  of  their  varieties  will 
apprise  us  what  questions  mankind  have  actually  asked  themselves^ 
and  what,  in  the  nature  of  answers  to  those  questions,  they  have  actu- 
ally thought  they  had  grounds  to  believe. 

Now  ue  first  glance  at  a  proposition  shows  that  it  is  formed  by  put- 
ting together  two  names.  A  proposition,  according  to  the  common 
simple  definition,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  is,  discourse^  in 
iohtch  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  something.  Thus,  in  the  prop- 
osition, GkM.  is  yellow,  the  quality  ydlow  is  afiBirmed  of  the  substance 
gold.  In  the  proposition,  Franklin  was  not  bom  in  England,  the 
fact  expressed  by  the  words  horn  in  England  is  denied  of  the  man 
Franklin. 

Every  proposition  consists  of  three  parts:  the  Subject,  the  Predi- 
cate, and  the  Copula.  The  predicate  is  the  name  denoting  that  which 
is  affinned  or  denied.  The  subject  is  the  name  denoting  the  person 
or  thing  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  o£  The  copula  is  the 
si^  denoting  that  there  is  an  affirmation  or  denial ;  and  thereby  ena- 
blmg  the  hearer  or  reader  to  distinguish  a  proposition  from  any  odier 
kind  of  discourse.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  The  earth  is  round,  the 
Predicate  is  the  word  rounds  which  denotes  the  quality  affirmed,  or 
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(as  tho  phiase  is)  predicated :  the  earthy  words  denoting  the  object 
which  that  qaality  is  affirmed  of,  compose  the  Subject ;  the  wcnrd  it, 
which  serres  as  the  connecdng  ma^  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
ct, to  show  that  one  of  them  is  affirmed  of  the  odier,  is  called  die 
Copula. 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  the  copula,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  eveiy  proposition,  then,  consists  of  at  least  two  names; 
brings  together  two  names,  in  a  particular  manner.  This  is  already  a 
first  step  towards  what  we  are  in  quest  o£  It  appears  from  this,  that 
for  an  act  of  belief  one  object  is  not  sufficient;  me  simplest  act  of  be- 
lief supposes,  and  has  something  to  do  with,  two  objects :  two  names, 
to  say  the  least;  and  (since  the  names  must  be  names  of  something) 
two  nameahle  things.  A  large  class  of  thinkers  would  cut  die  matter 
short  by  saying,  two  ideas.  They  Would  say,  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  both  of  them  names  of  ideas ;  the  idea  of  gold,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  idea  of  yellow ;  and  that  what  takes  place  (or  a  part 
of  what  takes  place)  in  the  act  of  belief  consists  in  bringing  (as  it  is 
often  expressed)  one  of  these  ideas  under  the  other.  But  this  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  say :  whether  such  be  the  correct  mode  of 
describing  the  phenomenon,  is  an  after  consideration.  The  result 
with  whidi  for  tne  present  we  must  be  contented,  is,  that  in  every  act 
of  belief  two  objects  are  in  some  manner  taken  cognizance  of;  that 
there  can  be  no  belief  claimed,^  or  question  propounded,  which  does 
not  embrace  two  distinct  (either  material  or  intellectual)  subjects  of 
thought :  each  of  them  capable  or  not  of  being  conceived  by  itself,  but 
incapable  of  beine  believed  by  itself 

I  may  say,  for  instance,  **  the  sun."  The  word  has  a  meaning,  and 
suggests  that  meaning  to  die  mind  of  any  one  who  is  listening  to  me. 
But  suppose  I  ask  him.  Whether  it  is  true :  whether  he  believes  it  1 
He  can  give  no  answer.  There  is  as  yet  nothing  to  believe,  or  to  dis- 
believe. Now,  however,  let  me  make,  of  all  possible  assertions  respect- 
ing the  sun,  the  one  which  involves  the  least  of  reference  to  anv  oDJect 
besides  itself;  let  me  say,  "  the  sun  exists."  Here,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing which  a  person  can  say  he  believes.  But  here,  instead  of  only 
one,  we  find  two  distinct  objects  of  conception :  die  sun,  is  one  object; 
existence,  is  another.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  second  conception, 
existence,  is  involved  in  the  first ;  for  the  sim  may  be  conceived  as  no 
longer  existing.  "  The  sun"  does  not  convey  all  die  meaning  diat  is 
conveyed  by  "  the  sun  exists :"  "  my  father"  does  not  include  all  the 
meaning  of  "  my  father  exists,"  for  he  may  be  dead ;  "  a  round  square" 
does  not  include  the  meaning  of  '*  a  round  square  exists,"  for  it  does 
not,  and  cannot  exist.  When  I  say,  "  the  sim,"  '*  my  father,"  or  a 
"  round  square,"  I  call  upon  the  hearer  for  no  belief  or  disbelief,  nor 
can  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  afforded  me ;  but  if  I  say,  "  the  sun 
exists,"  "  my  father  exists,"  or  "  a  round  square  exists,"  I  call  for  be- 
lief; and  shoidd,  in  the  first  of  the  three  instances  meet  with  it ;  in  the 
second,  with  belief  or  disbelief,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in  the  third, 
with  disbeHef 

§  3.  This  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  die  object  of  belief  which^ 
though  so  obvious,  will  be  found  to  be  not  unimportant,  is  the  only  one 
whicn  we  shall  find  it  practicabje  to  make  without  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  language.    If  we  attempt  to  proceed  further  in  the  same  patlv 
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that  is,  to  analyze  any  further  the  import  of  Propositions ;  vre  find 
forced  upon  us,  as  a  subject  of  previous  consideration,  the  import  of 
Names.  For  every  proposition  consists  of  two  names ;  ana  every 
proposition  affirms  or  denies  one  of  these  names,  of  the  other.  Noi% 
what  we  do,  what  passes  in  our  mind,  when  we  affirm  or  deny  two 
names  of  one  another,  must  depend  upon  what  they  are  names  of, 
since  it  is  veith  reference  to  that,  and  not  to  the  mere  names  them* 
selves,  that  we  make  the  affirmation  or  denial  Here,  therefbre,  we 
find  a  new  reason  why  the  signification  of  names,  and  the  relation, 
generally,  between  names  and  the  things  signified  by  them,  must  oc- 
cupy the  preliminary  stage  of  the  inquiry  we  are  engaged  in. 

it  maybe  objected,  that  the  meanmg  of  names  can  guide  us  at  most 
only  to  the  opinions,  possibly  the  foolish  and  groundlesa  opinions, 
which  mankind  have  formed  concerning  thines,  and  that  as  the  object 
of  philosophy  is  truth,  not  opinion,  the  philosopher  should  dismiss 
words  and  look  into  things  themselves,  to  ascertain  what  questions  can 
be  asked  and  answered  in  regard  to  them.  This  advice  (which  fortu- 
nately no  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  follow)  is  in  reality  an  exhortation 
to  discard  the  whole  fitxiits  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  de- 
mean himself  as  if  he  were  the  first  person  who  had  ever  turned  an 
inquiring  eye  upon  nature.  What  does  any  one's  personal  knowledge 
of  Things  amount  to,  afi:er  subtracting  all  which  he  has  acquired  by 
means  of  the  words  of  other  people  1  Even  after  he  has  learnt  as 
much  as  men  usually  do  learn  firom  others,  will  the  notions  of  things 
contained  in  his  individual  mind  affiDrd  as  sufficient  a  basis  for  a  caUt" 
logue  raisannee  as  the  notions  which  are  in  the  minds  of  aU  man- 
kind] 

In  any  enumeration  and  classification  of  Things,  which  does  not  set 
out  Scorn  their  names,  no  varieties  of  things  will  of  course  be  compre- 
hended but  those  recognized  by  the  particular  inquirer ;  and  it  will 
still  remain  for  him  to  establish,  by  a  subsequent  examination  of  names,  * 
that  his  enumeration  has  omitted  nothing  which  ought  to  have  been 
included.  But  if  we  begin  vrith  names,  and  use  them  as  our  clue  to 
the  things,  we  bring  at  once  before  us  all  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  recognized,  not  by  a  single  inquirer  of  peihaps  limited  views,  but 
by  the  coUective  intelHeence  of  mankind.  It  doubtless  may,  and  I 
believe  it  will,  be  found,  that  mankind  have  multiplied  the  varieties 
unnecessarily,  and  have  imagined  distinctions  among  things  where 
there  were  only  distinctions  in  the  manner  of  naming  them.  But  we 
are  not  entitled  to  assume  this  in  the  commencement.  We  must  begin 
by  recognizing  the  distinctions  made  by  ordinary  language.  If  some 
of  these  appear,  on  a  close  examination,  not  to  be  mndamental,  our 
enumeration  of  the  diffiarent  kinds  of  realities  may  be  abridged  accord- 
inely.  But  to  impose  upon  the  facts  in  the  first  instance  the  yoke  of 
a  theory,  while  the  grounds  of  the  theory  are  reserved  for  discussion  in 
a  subsequent  stage,  is  evidently  not  a  course  which  a  logician  can  rea* 
sonably  adopt. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OP  NAMES. 


J  1.  "A  NAME,  says  Hobbes,*  '*  is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serve 
ibr  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some  thought 
we  had  before,  and  which  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  b6  to  them 
a  sign  of  what  thought  the  speaker  hadf  before  in  his  mind."  This 
simple  definition  of  a  name,  as  a  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the 
douole  purpose,  of  a  mark  to  recall  to  ourselves  the  likeness  of  a 
fimner  tnoi^ht,  and  a  sign  to  make  it  known  to  others,  appears  unex 
ceptionable.  Names,  indeed,  do  much  more  than  this ;  out  whatever 
else  they  do,  grows  out  of,  and  is  the  result  of  this :  as  will  appear  in 
its  proper  place. 

Are  names  more  properly  said  to  be  the  names  of  things,  or  of  our 
ideas  of  things  t  The  first  is  the  expression  in  common  use ;  the  last  is 
that  of  some  philosophers,  who  conceived  that  in  adopting  it  they  were 
introducing  a  highly  important  distinction.  The  enunent  thinker  just 
quoted  seems  to  countenance  the  latter  opinion.  "  But  seeing,'  he 
continues,  "  names  ordered  in  speech  (as  is  defined)  are  signs  of  our 
conceptions,  it  is  manifest  they  are  not  signs  of  the  things  them- 
selves ;  for  that  the  sound  of  this  word  stone  should  be  the  sign  of  a 
stone,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  sense  but  this,  that  he  that  hears  it 
collects  that  he  that  pronounces  it  thinks  of  a  stone." 

If  it  be  merely  meant  that  the  conception  alone,  and  not  the  thing 
itself  is  recalled  by  the  name,  or  imparted  to  the  hearer,  this  of  course 
cannot  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  good  reason  for  adher- 
ing to  die  common  usage,  and  callinfg  the  word  sun  the  name  of  the 
sun,  and  not  the  name  of  our  idea  of  the  sun.  For  names  are  not 
intended  only  to  make  the  hearer  conceive  what  we  conceive,  but  also 
to  inform  him  what  we  believe.  Now,  when  I  use  a  name  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  belief,  it  is  a  belief  concerning  the  thing  itself 
not  concerning  my  idea  of  it.  When  I  say,  "  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
day,"  I  do  not  mean  that  my  idea  of  die  sun  causes  or  excites  in  me 
the  idea  of  day ;  but  that  the  physical  object,  the  sun  itself,  is  the 
cause  from  which  the  outward  phenomenon,  day,  follows  as  an  efiect. 
It  seems  proper  to  consider  a  word  as  the  name  of  that  which  we 
intend  to  be  understood  by  it  when  we  use  it ;  of  that  which  any  fact 
that  we  assert  of  it  is  to  be  understood  of;  that,  in  short,  concerning 
wluch,  when  we  employ  the  word,  we  intend  to  give  informadon. 
Names,  therefore,  shall  always  be  spoken  of  in  diis  work  as  the  names 
of  things  diemselves,  and  not  merely  of  our  ideas  of  diings. 

But  die  quesdon  now  arises,  of  what  thinzs  1  and  to  answer  diis  it 
M  necessary  to  take  into  consideradon  the  different  kinds  of  names. 

§  2.  It  is  usual,  before  examining  die  Tarious  classes  into  which 
names  are  commonly  divided,  to  begin  by  distinguishine  fix>m  names 
of  every  descripdon,  those  words  which  are  not  names,  but  only  parts 

*  CompmUUi$n  w  L^^  ehm.  tt. 

t]ntiie«nsiiMl,'*iad,«rMiM(.''  These  btt  woidi,  as  kvohiiif  t  tobCktyfiMreicn  to 
Mr  preeent  porpoM,  I  have  foibonie  to  qoote. 
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of  names.  Among  sncli  are  teckoned  particles,  ^a  ofyto^  truly ^  often , 
the  inflected  cases  of  nouns  substantive,  as  me^  him^  John* a  y*  and  even 
adjectives,  as  large^  heavy.  These  words  do  not  express  things  oi 
wnich  anything  can  be  affirmed  or  denied.  We  cannot  say,  Heavy 
fell,  or  A  heavy  fell ;  Truly,  or  A  truly,  was  asserted ;  Q^  or  An  o( 
was  in  the  room.  Unless,  indeed,  we  ecre  peaking  of  the  mere  words 
themselves,  as  when  we  say.  Truly  is  an  English  word,  or.  Heavy  if 
an  adjective.  In  that  case  thev  are  complete  names,  viz.  names  of 
those  particular  sounds,  or  of  those  particular  collections  of  written 
characters.  This  c^mployment  of  a  word  to  denote  the  mere  letters 
and  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed,  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen 
the  suppositio  nuUerialis  of  the  word.  In  any  other  sense,  we  cannot 
introduce  one  of  these  words  into  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  unless 
in  combination  with  other  words ;  as,  A  heavy  body  fell,  A  truly  imjfor' 
iantfact  was  asserted,  A  member  of  jmrliament  was  in  the  room. 

Aji  adjective,  however,  is  capable  of  standing  by  itself  as  the  predi- 
cate of  a  proposition ;  as  when  we  say,  Snow  is  white ;  and  occasion- 
ally even  as  the  subject,  for  we  may  say.  White  is  an  agreeable  color. 
The  adjective  is  often  said  to  be  so  used  by  a  grammatical  ellipsis : 
Snow  is  white,  instead  of.  Snow  is  a  white  object ;  White  is  an  agree- 
able color,  instead  of,  A  white  color,  or.  The  color  of  white,  is  ameable. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  permitted,  by  the  rules  of  ueir  lan- 
guage, to  employ  this  ellipsis  umversally  in  the  subject  as  well  as  in 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  In  English,  this  cannot,  generally 
spea&ing,  be  done.  We  may  say,  The  earth  is  round ;  but  we  cannot 
say,  Round  is  easily  moved ;  we  must  say,  A  round  object.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  rather  grammatical  than  logical  Since  there  is 
no  difiference  of  meaning  between  round  and  a  round  object,  it  is  only 
custom  which  prescribes  that  on  any  g^ven  occasion  one  shall  be  used, 
and  not  the  odier.  We  shall  therefore,  vtdthout  scruple,  speak  oi 
adjectives  as  names,  whether  in  their  own  right,  or  as  representative 
of  die  more  circuitous  forms  of  expression  anove  exemplified.  The 
other  classes  of  subsidiary  words  haye  no  title  whatever  to  be  con- 
sidered as  names.  An  adverb,  or  an  accusative  case,  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  (except  when  their  mere  letters  and  syllables  are  spoken 
of)  figure  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 

Words  which  are  not  capable  of  being  used  as  names,  but  only  as 
parts  of  names,  were  called  by  some  of  the  schoolmen  Syncategore- 
matic  terms :  from  aw,  vrith,  and  KaTTjfyopeo),  to  predicate,  becausp  it 
was  only  with  some  other  word  that  they  coula  be  predicated.  A 
word  which  could  be  used  either  as  the  subject  or  preoicate  of  a  pro- 
position, without  being  accompanied  by  any  other  word,  was  termed 
oy  the  same  authorities  a  Categorematic  term.  A  combination  of  one 
or  more  Categorematic,  and  one  or  more  Syncategorematic  words,  as, 
A  heavy  body,  or  A  court  of  justice,  they  sometimes  called  a  mixed 
term ;  but  this  seems  a  needless  multiplication  of  technical  expressions. 
A  mixed  term  is,  in  the  only  useful  sense  of  the  word,  Categore- 
matic. It  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  have  been  called  many- worded 
names. 

•  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  inflected  eases  are  names  and  someUdng 
more ;  and  that  this  addition  pre vtets  them  from  being  used  as  the  sabj[ects  of  propositions. 
But  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  do  not  demand  that  we  should  enter  with  scmpnloos  accu- 
racy into  similar  minutis. 
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For,  as  one  word  is  frequently  not  a  name,  but  only  part  of  a  namOp 
40  a  number  of  words  often  compose  one  single  name,  and  no  more. 
Thus,  in  the  opening  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  these  lines—* 

the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  ioto  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  JSden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, — 

form  in  the  estimation  of  the  lo^cian  only  one  name ;  one  Categore- 
matic  term.  A  mode  of  determming  whether  any  set  of  words  makes 
only  one  name,  or  more  than  one,  is  by  predicating  something  of  it,  and 
observing  -v^ether,  by  this  predication,  we  mak6  only  one  assertion  or 
several.  Thus,  when  we  say,  John  Nokes,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  died  yesterday, — ^by  this  predication  we  make  but  one  assertion ; 
whence  it  appears  that ''  John  Nokes,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the  town," 
is  no  more  than  one  name.  It  is  true  that  in  this  proposition,  besides 
the  assertion  that  John  Nokes  died  yesterday,  there  is  mcluded  another 
assertion,  namely,  that  John  Nokes  was  mayor  of  the  town.  But  this 
last  assertion  was  already  made :  we  did  not  make  it  by  adding  the 
predicate,  "  died  yesterday."  Suppose,  however,  that  the  words  had 
been,  John  Nokes,  and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  they  would  have  formed 
two  names  instead  of  one.  For  when  we  say,  John  Nokes  and  the 
mayor  of  the  town  died  yesterday,  we  make  two  assertions ;  one,  that 
John  Nokes  died  yesterday ;  the  other,  that  the  mayor  of  the  town 
died  yesterday. 

It  being  needless  to  illustrate,  at  any  greater  length,  the  subject  of 
many-worded  names,  we  proceed  to  the  distinction^  which  have  been 
established  among  names,  not  according  to  die  words  they  are  com- 
posed o^  but  according  to  their  signification. 

§  3.  AH  names  are  names  of  something,  real  or  imaginary ;  but  all 
things  have  not  names  appropriated  to  them  individuidly.  For  some 
individual  objects  we  require,  and  consequently  have,  separate  distin- 
guishing names ;  there  is  a  name  for  every  person,  and  for  every  re- 
markable place.  Other  objects,  of  which  we  have  not  occasion  to 
speak  so  fi^uently,  we  do  not  designate  by  a  name  of  their  own ;  but 
when  the  necessity  arises  for  namins^  them,  we  do  so  by  putting  to 
gether  several  words,  each  of  which,  by  itself,  might  be  and  is  useS  finr 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  objects ;  as  when  I  say,  this  stone:  "this" 
and  "  stone"  beine,  each  of  them,  names  that  may  be  used  of  many 
other  objects  besides  the  particular  one  meant,  although  the  only  ob 
ject  of  which  they  can  Both  be  used  at  the  given  moment,  consistently 
with  their  signification,  may  be  the  one  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Were  this  the  sole  purpose  for  which  names  that  are  common  to 
more  things  than  one,  could  be  employed;  if  they  only  served,  by 
mutually  limidng  each  other,  to  afibrd  a  designation  for  such  individual 
objects  as  have  no  names  of  their  own ;  they  could  only  be  ranked  among 
contrivances  for  economizing  the  use  of  language.  But  it  is  evident 
^at  this  is  not  their  sole  function.  It  is  by  their  means  that  we  are 
enabled  to  assert  general  propositions ;  to  affirm  or  deny  any  predicate 
of  an  ind^inite  number  of  thmgs  at  once.  The  distinction,  Uierefore, 
between  general  names,  and  mdividual  or  singular  names,  is  funda- 
mental ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  grand  division  of  names. 
C 
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A  general  name  is  familiarly  defined,  a  name  which  is  capable  of 
Deing  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same  sense,  of  each  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  thmgs.  An  individual  or  singular  name  is  a  name  which  is  only  ca- 
pable of  being  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same  sense,  of  one  thing. 

Thus,  man  is  capable  of  being  tnily  affirmed  of  John,  Peter,  George, 
and  other  persons  without  assignable  limits :  and  it  is  affirmed  of  all  of 
them  in  the  same  sense ;  for  the  word  man  expresses  certain  qualities, 
and  when  we  predicate  it  of  those  persons,  we  assert  that  they  all 
possess  those  qualities.  But  Jolm  is  only  capable  of  being  tinily  af- 
firmed of  one  single  person,  at  least  in  the  same  sense.  For  although 
there  are  many  persons  who  bear  that  name,  it  is  not  conferred  upon 
them  to  indicate  any  qualities,  or  anything  which  belongs  to  them  in 
common ;  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  affirmed  of  them  in  any  seme  at  all, 
consequently  not  in  the  same  sense.  '*  The  present  king  of  England" 
is  also  an  individual  name.  For,  that  there  never  can  be  more  than 
one  person  at  a  time  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  affirmed,  is  implied  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

It  is  not  unusual,  by  way  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  a  general 
name,  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  class.  But  this,  though  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  expression  for  some  purposes,  is  objectionable  as  a  defi- 
nition, since  it  explains  the  clearer  of  two  things  by  the  more  obscure. 
It  would  be  more  logical  to  reverse  the  proposition,  and  turn  it  into  a 
definition  of  the  word  class:  "  A  class  is  the  indefinite  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals denoted  by  a  general  name." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  general  from  collective  names.  A  gen- 
eral name  is  one  which  can  be  predicated  of  each  individual  of  a  mul- 
titude ;  a  collectiviB  name  cannot  be  predicated  of  each  separately,  but 
only  of  all  taken  together.  "  The  76th  regiment  of  foot,"  which  is  a 
collective  name,  is  not  a  general  but  an  individual  name ;  for  although 
it  can  be  predicated  of  a  multitude  of  individual  soldiers  taken  jointly, 
it  cannot  be  predicated  of  them  severally.  We  may  say,  Jones  is  a 
soldier,  and  Thompson  is  a  soldier,  and  Smith  is  a  soldier,  but  we  can- 
not say,  Jones  is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Thompson  is  the  76th  regi- 
ment, and  Smith  is  the  76th  regiment.  "We  can  only  say,  Jones, 
and  Thompson,  and  Smith,  and  Brown,  and  so  forth,  (enumerating  all 
the  soldiers,)  are  the  76th  regiment. 

J*  The  76th  regiment"  is  a  collective  name,  but  not  a  general  one : 
"  a  regiment"  is  bodi  a  collective  and  a  general  name.  General  vrith 
respect  to  all  individual  regiments,  of  each  of  which  separately  it  can 
DO  affirmed ;  collective  vn&  respect  to  the  individual  soldiers,  of  whom 
any  regiment  is  composed. 

§  4.  The  second  general  division  of  names  is  into  concrete  and  ab- 
stract, A  concrete  name  is"  a  name  which  stands  for  a  thing ;  an  ab- 
stract name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing.  Thus, 
John,  the  sea,  this  table,  are  names  of  things.  White,  also,  is  a  name 
of  a  thing,  or  rather  of  things.  Whiteness,  again,  is  the  name  of  a 
quality  or  attiibute  of  those  things.  Man  is  a  name  of  many  things ; 
humanity  is  a  name  of  an  attribute  of  those  things.  Old  is  a  name  of 
diings ;  old  age  is  a  name  of  one  of  their  attributes. 

I  have  used  the  words  concrete  and  abstract  in  the  sense  annexed  to 
them  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  their 
philosophy,  were  unrivalled  in  the  bonstruction  of  technical  language, 
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and  Tvhose  definitioiis,  in  logic  at  least,  though  they  never  went  more 
tban  a  little  way  into  the  subject,  have  seldom,  I  think,  been  altered 
but  to  be  spoilt.  A  practice,  however,  has  grown  up  in  more  mod- 
em times,  which,  if  not  introduced  by  Locke,  has  gained  currency 
chiefly  from  his  example,  of  applying  die  expression  "  abstract  name" 
to  all  names  which  aie  the  result  of  abstraction  or  ^neralization,  and 
consequently  to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confinmg  it  to  the  names 
of  attributes.  The  metaphysicians  of  the  Condillac  school — whose  ad- 
miration of  Locke,  passing  over  the  profoundest  speculations  of  that 
truly  original  genius,  usually  fastens  with  peculiar  eagerness  upon  his 
weakest  points — ^have  gone  on  imitating  him  in  this  abuse  of  language, 
until  there  is  now  some  difficulty  in  restoring  the  word  to  its  original 
signification.  A  more  wanton  alteration  iif  the  meaning  of  a  word  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with;  for  the  expression  general  name,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  which  exists  in  all  languages  I  am  acquainted  with,  was 
already  available  for  the  purpose  to  which  abstract  has  been  misap- 
propriated, while  the  misappropriation  leaves  that  important  class  of 
words,  the  names  of  attributes,  without  any  compact  ^tinctive  appel- 
lation. The  old  acceptation,  however,  has  not  gone  so  completely  out 
of  use,  as  to  deprive  those  who  still  adhere  to  it  of  all  chance  of  being 
understood.  By  abstract,  then,  I  shall  always  mean  the  opposite  of 
concrete :  by  an  abstract  name,  the  name  of  an  attribute ;  by  a  con- 
crete name,  the  name  of  an  object. 

Do  abstract  names  belong  to  the  class  of  general,  or  to  that  of  sin- 
gular names  1  Some  of  them  are  certainly  general.  I  mean  those 
which  are  names  not  of  one  single  and  definite  attribute,  but  of  a  class 
of  attributes.  Such  is  the  word  color,  which  is  a  name  common  to 
whiteness,  redness,  &c.  Such  is  even  the  word  whiteness,  in  respect 
q£  the  difierent  shades  of  whiteness  to  which  it  is  appHed  in  common ; 
the  word  magnitude,  in  respect  of  the  various  degrees  of  magnitude 
and  the  various  dimensions  of  space ;  the  word  weight,  in  respect  of 
the  various  degrees  of  weight.  Such  also  is  the  word  attribute  itself, 
the  common  name  of  all  particular  attributes.  But  when  only  one  at- 
tribute, neither  variable  in  degree  nor  in  kind,  is  designated  by  the 
name ;  as  visibleness ;  tsingibleness ;  equality ;  squareness ;  milkwhite- 
ness ;  then  the  name  can  hardly  be  considered  general ;  for  though  it 
denotes  an  attribute  of  many  dfeerent  objects,  the  attribute  itself  is  al- 
ways conceived  as  one,  not  many.  The  cjuestion  is,  however,  of  no 
moment,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  deciding  it  would  be  to  consider 
these  names  as  neither  general  nor  individual,  but  to  place  them  in  a 
class  apart. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  definition  of  an  abstract  name,  that  not 
<mly  the  names  which  we  have  called  abstract,  but  adjectives,  which 
we  have  placed  in  the  concrete  class,  are  names  of  attributes;  that 
white,  for  example,  is  as  much  the  name  of  the  color,  as  whiteness  is. 
But  (as  before  remarked)  a  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  name 
of  that  which  we  intend  to  be  understood  by  it  when  we  put  it  to  its 
principal  use,  that  is,  when  we  employ  it  in  predication.  When  we 
say,  snow  is  white,  milk  is  white,  linen  is  white,  we  do  not  mean  it  to 
be  understood  that  snow,  or  linen,  or  milk,  is  a  color.  We  mean  that 
they  are  things  having  the  color.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
word  whiteness ;  what  we  affirm  to  be  whiteness  is  not  snow  but  the 
color  of  snow.     Whiteness,  therefore,  is  the  name  of  the  color  exdu 
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flively :  wliite  is  a  Eiame  of  all  things  whatever  having  the  color ;  a  nama 
not  of  the  quality  whiteness,  but  of  every  white  object.  It  is  true,  this 
name  was  given  to  all  those  various  objects  on  account  of  the  quality ;  and 
we  may  therefore  say,  without  impropriety,  that  the  quality  forms  part 
of  its  siniification ;  but  a  name  can  only  be  said  to  stand  for,  or  to  be  a 
name  o^  the  things  of  which  it  can  be  predicated.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  aU  names  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  signification,  aU 
names  by  applying  which  to  an  individual  we  give  any  information 
respecting  that  individual,  may  be  said  to  imply  an  attribute  of  some 
sort ;  but  they  are  not  names  of  the  attribute ;  it  has  its  own  proper 
abstract  name. 

§  5.  This  leads  us  to  tile  consideration  of  the  third  great  division 
f  names,  into  connotative  and  non-cannotative,  the  latter  sometimes. 

It  improperly,  called  absolute.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
custinctions  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  and  one  of 
those  which  go  deepest  into  the  nature  of  language. 

A  non-connotative  term  is  one  which  signi&s  a  subject  only,  or  an 
attribute  only.  A  connotative  term  is  one  which  denotes  a  subject 
and  implies  an  attribute.  By  a  subject  is  here  meant  anything  which 
possesses  attributes.  Thus  John,  or  London,  or  England,  are  names 
which  signify  a  subject  only.  Whiteness,  length,  virtue,  signify  an 
attribute  only.  None  of  thes'e  names,  therefore,  are  connotative.  But 
tohite,  long,  virtuous,  are  connotative.  The  word  white,  denotes  all 
white  thii^,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  &c.,  and  implies,  ot 
as  it  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen,  connotes^  the  attribute  whiteness. 
The  word  white  is  not  predicated  of  the  attribute,  but  of  the  subjects, 
snow,  &c.;  but  when  we  predicate  it  of  them  we  imply,  or  connote, 
that  the  attribute  whiteness  belongs  to  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  words  above  cited,  v  irtuous,  for  example,  is  the  name 
of  a  class,  which  includes  Socrates,  Howard,  the  man  of  Ross,  and  an 
undefined  number  of  other  individuals,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
These  individuals,  collectively  and  severally,  can  alone  be  said  with 
propriety  to  be  denoted  by  the  word :  of  them  alone  can  it  properly 
be  said  to  be  a  name.  But  it  is  a  name  s^plied  to  all  of  them  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attribute  which  they  possess  in  common,  the  attribute 
which  men  have  agreed  to  call  virtue.  It  is  applied  to  all  beings  that 
are  considered  to  possess  this  attribute ;  and  to  none  which  are  not  so 
considered. 

All  concrete  general  names  are  connotative.  The  word  man^  for 
example,  denotes  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
individuals,  of  whom,  taken  as  a  class,  it  is  the  name.  But  it  is 
applied  to  them,  because  they  possess,  and  to  signify  that  they  possess, 
certain  i^tributes.  These  seem  to  be,  corporeity,  animal  life,  ration- 
ality, and  a  certain  external  form,  which  for  distinction  we  call  the 
human.  Every  existing  thing,  which  possessed  all  these  attributes, 
would  be  called  a  man ;  and  anything  which  possessed  none  of  them, 
or  only  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  of  them  without  the  fourtli,  would 
not  be  so  called.  For  example,  if  in  the  interior  of  Africa  there  were 
to  be  discovered  a  race  of  animals  possessing  reason  equal  to  that  of  hu- 
man beings,  but  with  the  form  of  an  elephant,  they  would  not  be  called 

•  Notart,  to  mark;  cofmotare,  to  mark  olonf  wUh :  to  mark  one  thing  wUk  or  m  aiditim 
toannther. 
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men.  Swift's  Houyhnbms  were  not  so  called.  Or  if  such  newly- 
discoYered  beings  possessed  the  form  of  man  without  any  vestige  of 
reason,  it  is  probable  that  some  other  name  than  that  of  man  Would  be 
found  for  them.  How  it  happens  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
the  iTAtter,  will  appear  hereafter.  The  word  Tnan,  therefore,  signifies 
all  these  attributes,  and  all  subjects  which  possess  these  attributes. 
Biit  it  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  subjects.  What  we  call  men,  are 
the  subjects,  the  individual  Stiles  and  Nokes;  not  the  qualities  by 
which  their  humanity  is  constituted.  The  name,  therefore,  is  said  to 
signify  the  subjects  directly,  the  attributes  indirectly;  it  denotes  the 
subjects,  and  implies,  or  involves,  or  indicates,  or  as  we  shall  say 
henceforth,  connotes,  the  attributes.     It  is  a  connotative  name. 

Connotative  names  have  hence  been  also  called  denominative^ 
because  the  subject  which  they  denote  is  denominated  by,  or  receives 
a  name  from,  die  attribute  which  they  connote.  Snow,  and  other 
objects,  receive  the  name  white,  because  they  possess  the  attribute 
which  is  called  whiteness ;  James  and  Robert  receive  the  name  man, 
because  diey  possess  the  attributes  which  are  considered  to  constitute 
humanity.  The  attribute,  or  attributes,  may  therefore  be  said  to 
'  denominate  those  objects,  or  to  give  them  a  common  name. 

It  has  been  seen  that  all  concrete  general  names  are  connotative. 
Even  abstract  names,  though  the  names  only  of  attributes,  may  in 
some  instances  be  justly  considered  as  connotative;  for  attributes 
themselves  may  have  attributes  ascribed  to  them  j  and  a  word  which 
denotes  attributes  may  connote  an  attribute  of  those  attributes.  It  is 
thus,  for  example,  with  such  a  word  as  fault;  equivalent  to  had  or 
hurt/ul  ^^eality.  This  word  is  a  name  common  to  many  attributes, 
and  connotes  hurtfulness,  an  attribute  of  those  various  attributes. 
When,  for  example,  we  say  that  slowness,  in  a  horse,  is  a  fault,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  slow  movement,  the  actual  change  of  place  of  the 
slow  horse,  has  any  mischievous  effects,  but  that  the  property  or 
peculiarity  of  the  horse,  from  which  it  derives  that  name,  the  quality 
of  being  a  slow  mover,  is  an  undesirable  peculiarity. 

In  regard  to  those  concrete  names  which  are  not  general  but 
individual,  a  distinction  must  be  made. 

Proper  names  are  not  connotative  :  they  denote  the  individuals  who 
are  called  by  them ;  but  they  do  not  indicate  or  imply  any  attributes 
as  belonging  to  those  individuals.  When  we  name  a  child  by  the 
name  Mary,  or  a  do^  by  the  name  Csesar,  these  names  are  simply 
marks  used  to  enable  tnose  individuals  to  be  made  subjects  of  discourse. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  must  have  had  some  reason  for  giving 
them  those  names  rather  than  any  others :  and  this  is  true ;  but  the 
name,  once  given,  becomes  independent  of  the  reason.  A  man  may 
have  been  named  John  because  that  was  the  name  of  his  father ;  a 
town  may  have  been  named  Dartmouth,  because  it  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  01  the  Dart.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
John,  that  the  father  of  the  person  so  called  bore  the  same  name ;  nor 
even  of  die  word  Dartmouth,  to  be  situated  at  the. mouth  of  the  Dan. 
If  sand  should  choke  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  an  earthquake 
change  its  course,  and  remove  it  to  a  distance  fix)m  the  town,  there  is 
DO  reason  to  think  that  the  name  of  the  town  would  be  changed.  That 
fiict,  therefore,  can  form  no  part  of  the  signification  of  the  word ;  for 
otherwise,  when  the  fact  ceased  to  be  true,  the  name  would  cease  to 
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be  applied.  Proper  names  are  attached  to  the  objects  themselves,  and 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  any  attribute  of  the  object 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  names,  which,  although  they  are 
individual  names,  that  is,  predicable  only  of  one  object,  are  really 
connotative.  For,  although  we  may  give  to  an  individual  a  name 
utterly  immeaning,  which  we  call  a  proper  name, — a  word  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  showing  what  thing  it  is  we  are  talking  about, 
but  not  of  telling  anything  about  it;  yet  a  name  peculiar  to  an 
individual  is  not  necessarily  of  this  description.  It  may  be  significant 
of  some  attribute,  or  some  union  of  attributes,  which  being  possessed  by 
no  object  but  one,  deteimines  the  name  exclusively  to  that  individual 
"  The  sun  "  is  a  name  of  this  description ;  "  God,"  when  used  by  a 
Christian,  is  another.  These,  however,  are  scarcely  examples  of  what 
we  are  now  attempting  to  illustrate,  being,  in  strictness  of  language, 
genera],  and  not  individual  names :  for,  however  they  may  be  in  fact 
predicable  only  of  one  object,  there  is  nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  themselves  which  implies  this :  and,  accordingly,  when  we  are 
imagining  and  not  affirming,  we  may  speak  of  many  suns ;  and  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  there  are 
many  gods.  But  it  is  easy  to  produce  words  which  are  real  instances 
of  connotative  individual  names.  It  may  be  part  of  the  meaning  ot 
the  connotative  name  itself,  that  there  exists  but  one  individual  possess- 
ing the  attribute  which  it  connotes ;  as,  for  instance,  "  the  oniy  son  ot 
John  Stiles ;"  "  the  jirU  emperor  of  Rome."  Or  the  attribute  con- 
noted may  be  a  connexion  with  some  determinate  event,  and  the 
connexion  may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  only  one  individual  could  have ; 
or  may  at  least  be  such  as  only  one  individual  actually  had ;  and  this 
may  be  implied  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  "  The  father  ot 
Socrates,"  is  an  example  of  the  one  kind  (since  Socrates  could  not 
have  had  two  fathers);  "the  author  of  the  Iliad,"  "the  murderer  ot 
Henri  Quatre,"  of  the  second.  For,  although  it  is  conceivable  that 
'  more  persons  tiian  one  might  have  participated  in  the  authorship  of  the 
Iliad,  or  in  the  murder  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  employment  of  the  article 
iht  implies  that,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  What  is  here  done  by 
the  word  the,  is  done  in  other  cases  by  the  context :  thus,  "  Caesar's 
army  "  is  an  individual  name,  if  it  appears  from  the  context,  that  the 
army  meant  is  that  which  Caesar  commanded  in  a  particular  battle. 
The  still  more  general  expressions,  "the  Roman  army,"  or  "the 
Christian  army,"  may  be  individualized  in  a  similar  manner.  Another 
case  of  frequent  occurrence  has  already  been  noticed ;  it  is  the  follow- 
ing. The  name,  being  a  many-worded  one,  may  consist,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  general  name,  capable  therefore  in  itself  of  being  affirmed 
of  more  things  than  one,  but  which  is,  in  the  second  place,  so  limited 
by  other  words  joined  with  it,  that  the  entire  expression  can  only  be 
predicated  of  one  object,  consistently  with  the  meaning  of  the  general 
t^rm.  This  is  exemplified  in  such  an  instance  as  the  following :  '*  the 
present  prime  minister  of  England."  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  a 
general  name ;  the  attributes  which  it  connotes  may  be  possessed  by 
an  indefinite  numbdr  of  persons :  in  succession  however,  not  simulta- 
neously ;  since  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself  imports  (among  other 
things)  Uiat  there  can  be  only  one  such  person  at  a  time.  This  being 
the  case,  and  the  application  of  the  name  being  aB^rwards  limited  by 
the  wozxl  prezenty  to  such  individuals  as  possess  the  attributes  at  one 
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indhisible  point  of  time,  it  becomes  applicable  only  to  one  individual. 
And  as  this  appears  from  the  meaning  of  the  name,  without  any 
extrinsic  proof,  it  is  strictly  an  individual  name. 

From  Uie  preceding  observations  it  will  easily  be  collected,  that 
whenever  the  names  given  to  objects  convey  any  information,  that  is, 
whenever  they  have  properly  any  meaning,  the  meaning  resides  not 
in  what  they  denote,  but  in  what  they  connote.  The  only  names  of 
objects  which  connote  nothing  are  proper  names;  and  these  have, 
strictly  speaking,  no  signification. 

If,  like  the  robber  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  make  a  mark  with 
chalk  upon  a  house  to  enable  us  to  know  it  again,  the  mark  has  a 

Surpose,  but  it  has  not  properly  any  meaning.  The  chalk  does  not 
eclare  anything  about  the  house ;  it  does  not  mean,  This  is  such  a 
person's  house,  or  This  is  a  house  which  contains  booty.  The  object 
of  making  the  mark  is  merely  distinction.  I  say  to  myself.  All  these 
houses  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  if  I  lose  sight  of  them  I  shall  not  again 
be  able  to  distinguish  that  which  I  am  now  looking  at  from  any  of 
^the  others ;  I  must  therefore  contrive  to  make  the  appearance  of  this 
one  house  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  I  may  hereatter  know,  when 
I  see  the  mark — not  indeed  any  attribute  of  the  house — ^but  simply 
that  it  is  the  same  house  which  I  am  now  looking  at.  Morgiana 
chalked  all  the  other  houses  in  a  similar  manner,  and  defeated  the 
scheme :  how  1  simply  by  obliterating  the  difference  of  appearance 
between  that  house  and  the  others.  The  chalk  was  still  there,  but  it 
no  longer  served  the  purpose  of  a  distinctive  mark. 

When  we  impose  a  proper  name,  we  perform  an  operation  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  what  the  robber  intended  in  chalking  the  house. 
We  put  a  mark,  not  indeed  upon  the  object  itself,  but,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  upon  the  idea  of  the  object.  A  proper  name  is  but  an  unmean- 
ing maik  which  we  connect  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  object, 
in  order  that  whenever  the  mark  meets  our  eyes  or  occurs  to  our 
thoughts,  we  may  think  of  that  individual  object.  Not  being  attached 
to  the  thing  itself,  it  does  not  enable  us,  as  the  chalk  did,  to  distin- 
guish the  object  when  we  see  it ;  but  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  it 
when  it  is  spoken  of,  either  in  the  records  of  our  own  experience,  or 
in  the  discourse  of  others ;  to  know  that  what  we  find  ass6rted  in  any 
proposition  of  which' it  is  the  subject,  is  asserted  of  the  individual  thing 
with  which  we  were  previously  acquainted. 

When  we  predicate  of  anything  its  proper  name ;  when  we  say, 
pointing  to  a  man,  this  is  Brown  or  Smith,  or  pointing  to  a  city,  that 
It  is  York,  we  do  not,  merely  by  so  doing,  convey  to  the  hearer  any 
information  about  them,  except  that  those  are  their  names.  By 
enabling  him  to  identify  the  individuals,  we  may  connect  them  witn 
information  previously  possessed  by  him;  by  saying,  This  is  York, 
we  may  tell  nim  that  it  contains  the  Minster.  But  this  is  in  virtue  of 
what  he  has  previously  heard  concerning  York;  not  by  anything 
implied  in  the  name.  It  is  otherwise  when  objects  are  spoken  of  by 
connotative  names.    When  we  say,  The  town  is  built  of  marble,  we 

five  the  hearer  what  may  be  entirely  new  information,  and  this  merely 
y  th^  signification  of  the  many-worded  connotative  name,  '*  built  of 
inarble."  Such  names  are  not  signs  of  the  mere  objects,  invented 
because  we  have  occasion  to  think  and  speak  of  those  objects  individ- 
ually ;  but  signs  which  accompany  an  attiibute :  a  kind  of  livery  in 
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which  the  attribute  clothes  all  objects  which  are  recognized  as  possess- 
ing it.  They  are  not  mere  marks,  but  more,  that  is  to  say,  significant 
marks ;  and  the  connotation  is  what  constitutes  their  significance. 

As  a  proper  name  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  one  individual 
which  it  IS  predicated  of,  so  (as  well  from  the  importance  of  adhering 
to  analogy,  as  for  the  other  reasons  formerly  assigned)  a  connotative 
name  ought  to  be  considered  a  name  of  all  the  various  individuals 
which  it  IS  predicable  of,  or  in  other  words  denotes^  and  not  of  what  it 
connotes.  JBut  by  learning  whcLt  things  it  is  a  name  o^  we  do  not 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  name :  for  to  the  same  thing  we  may,  vnth 
equal  propriety,  apply  many  names,  not  equivalent  in  meaning.  Thus, 
I  call  a  certain  man  by  the  name  Sophroniscus :  I  call  him  by  another 
name,  The  father  of  Socrates.  Both  these  are  names  of  the  same 
individual,  but  their  meaning  is  altogether  difierent ;  they  are  applied 
to  that  individual  for  two  different  purposes;  the  one,  merely  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  persons  who  cure  spoken  of;  the  other,  to 
indicate  a  fact  relating  to  him,  the  fact  that  Socrates  was  his  son.  I 
further  apply  to  him  these  other  expressions :  a  man,  a  Greek,  an^ 
Athenian,  a  sculptor,  an  old  man,  an  honest  man,  a  brave  man.  All 
these  are  names  of  Sophroniscus,  not  indeed  of  him  alone,  but  of  him 
and  each  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other  human  beings.  Each  of 
these  names  is  applied  to  Sophroniscus  for  a  different  reason,  and  by 
each  whoever  understands  its  meaning  is  apprised  of  a  distinct  fact  or 
number  of  facts  concerning  him ;  but  those  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  names  except  that  they  were  applicable  to  Sophroniscus,  would 
be  altogether  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
I  might  know  every  single  individual  of  whom  a  given  name  could  be 
with  truth  affirmed,  and  yet  could  not  be  said  to  know  the  meaning  at 
the  name.  A  child  knows  who  are  its  brothers  and  sisters,  long  before 
it  has  any  definite  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  are 
involved  in  the  signification  of  those  words.  « 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  precisely  how  much  a  particular 
word  does  or  does  not  connote ;  that  is,  we  do  not  exactly  know  (the 
case  not  having  arisen)  what  degree  of  difference  in  the  object  would 
occasion  a  difference  in  the  name.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
man,  besides  animal  life  and  rationality,  connotes  also  a  certain  ex* 
temal  form ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  form ; 
that  is,  to  decide  how  great  a  deviation  from  the  form  ordinarilv  found 
in  the  beings  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  men,  would  suffice  in  a 
newly-discovered  race  to  make  us  refuse  them  the  name  of  man. 
Rationality,  also,  being  a  quality  which  admits  of  degrees,  it  has  never 
been  settled  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  quality  which  would 
entitle  any  creature  to  be  considered  a  human  being.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  meaning  of  the  general  name  is  so  far  unsettled,  and  vague 
mankind  have  not  come  to  any  positive  agreement  about  the  matter. 
When  we  come  to  treat  of  classification,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  under  what  conditions  this  vagueness  may  exist  vnthout  practical 
inconvenience ;  and  cases  will  appear,  in  which  the  ends  of  language 
are  better  promoted  by  it  than  by  complete  precision ;  in  order  that, 
in  natural  history,  for  instance,  individuals  or  species  of  no  very 
marked  character  may  be  ranged  vnth  those  more  strongly  character- 
ized individuals  or  species  to  which,  in  all  their  properties  taken 
tx>gether,  they  bear  the  nearest  resemblance. 
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But  this  partial  imcertainty  in  the  connotation  of  nantes  can  only  bo 
free  from  mischief  when  guarded  by  strict  precautions.  One  of  the 
chief  sources,  indeed,  of  lax  habits  of  thougnt,  is  the  custom  of  using 
connotatiye  terms  witbout  a  dbdnctly  ascertained  connotation,  and  vrm 
no  more  precise  notion  of  their  meaning  than  can  be  loosely  collected 
from  observing  what  objects  they  are  used  to  denote.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  we  all  acquire,  and  inevitably  so,  our  first  knowledge  of 
our  vernacular  language.  A  child  learns  the  meaning  of  the  words 
man,  or  wAi4e,  by  hearing  them  applied  to  a  variety  of  inmvidual  objects, 
and  fiudine  out,  by  a  process  of  generalization  and  analysis  of  which 
he  is  but  miperfSeictly  conscioiUs,  what  those  different  objects  have  in 
common.  In  the  case  of  these  two  words  the  process  is  so  easy  as  to 
require  no  assistance  from  culture;  the  objects  called  human  beings, 
and  the  objects  called  white,  differing  from  all  others  by  qualities  of 
a  peculiarly  definite  and  obvious  character.  But  in  many  odier  cases, 
objects  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  one  another,  which  leads  to  their 
being  ^miliarly  classed  together  under  a  common  name,  while,  without 
more  analytic  habits  than  the  generality  of  mankind  possess,  it  is  not 
immediately  apparent  what  are  the  particular  attributes,  upon  the  pos- 
session of  whioi  in  common  by  them  all,  their  general  resemblance 
depends.  When  this  is  the  case,  men  use  the  name  without  any  re- 
cognized connotation,  that  is,  without  any  precise  meaning;  they  talk, 
and  consequently  think,  vaguely,  and  remam  contented  to  attach  only 
the  same  degree  of  significance  to  their  own  words,  which  a  child  three 
years  old  atUu^hes  to  ^e  words  brother  and  sister.  The  child  at  least 
18  seldom  puzzled  by  the  starting  up  of  new  individuals,  on  whom  he 
k  ignorant  whether  or  not  to  confer  the  tide;  because  there  is  usually 
an  authority  close  at  hand  competent  to  solve  all  doubts.  But  a  similar 
resource  does  not  exist  in  the  generality  of  cases ;  and  new  objects  are 
continnally  presenting  themselves  to  men,  women,  and  children,  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  class  propria  motu.  They,  accordingly,  do 
this  on  no  other  principle  than  that  of  superficial  similarity,  giving  to 
each  new  object  the  name  of  that  familiar  object,  the  idea  of  which  it 
most  readily  recalls;  or  which,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  it  seems  to 
them  most  to  resemble :  as  an  unknown  substance  found  in  the  ground 
will  be  called,  according  to  its  texture,  earth,  sand,  or  a  stone.  In  this 
manner,  names  creep  on  from  subject  to  subject,  until  all  traces  of  a 
common  meaning  sometimes  disappear,  and  the  word  comes  to  denote 
a  number  of  things  not  only  independently  of  any  common  attribute, 
but  which  have  actually  no  attribute  in  common;  or  none  but  what  is 
shared  by  other  things  to  which  the  name  is  capriciously  refiised.* 
£yen  philosophers  have  aided  in  this  perversion  of  general  language 
from  its  purpose ;  sometimes  because,  like  the  vulgar,  they  knew  no 
better;  and  sometimes  in  deference  to  that  aversion  to  admit  new 

*  It  would  be  well  if  this  natural  degeneracy  of  lansnage  took  place  only  in  the  hands  of 
Che  ignorant  Tolgar ;  but  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  are  to  be  found  in  terms 
af  art,  and  among  techmcally  edacated  persons,  such  as  English  lawyers.  Felcny,  for  ex- 
3nq>le,  is  a  law  term,  with  the  sound  of  which  all  ears  are  familiar ;  but  there  is  no  lawyer 
who  would  undertake  to  tell  what  a  felony  is,  otherwise  than  by  enumerating  the  various 
kinds  of  offences  which  are  so  called.  Originally  the  word  fel(my  had  a  meaning ;  it  deno- 
ted an  offSsnces,  the  penalty  of  which  included  forfeiture  of  soods ;  but  subseonent  acts  of 
Piulianient  have  declared  various  offiBoces  to  be  felonies  without  enjoining  that  penalty, 
and  have  taken  away  the  penalty  from  others  which  continue  nevertheless  to  be  called  felo- 
ciea,  insomuch  that  the  acts  so  <^ed  have  now  no  property  whatever  in  common,  save  thai 
itf  bang  unlawful  and  punishable. 
D 
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words,  which  mduces  mankind^  on  all  subjects  not  considered  technical, 
to  attempt  to  make  the  original  small  stock  of  names  serve  with  but 
little  augmentation  to  express  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  objects 
and  distinctions,  and,  consequently,  to  express  them  in  a  manner  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  imperfect. 

To  what  degree  this  loose  mode  of  classing  and  denominating  objects 
has  rendered  the  vocabulaiy  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  unfit  foi 
the  purposes  of  accurate  thinking,  is  best  known  to  whoever  has  most 
reflected  on  the  present  condition  of  those  branches  of  knowledge. 
Since,  however,  the  introduction  of  a  new  technical  language  as  the 
vehicle  of  speculations  on  moral  subjects,  would  not,  in  this  country  at 
least,  be  tolerated,  and  if  tolerated,  would  deprive  those  subjects  of 
the  benefit  of  the  habitual  feelings,  which  have  grown  round  the  estab- 
lished phrases  and  the  recognized  groups,  and  which  would  not  for  a 
long  time  take  an  equally  strong  hold  of  new  ones ;  the  problem  foi 
the  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  he  has  to  resolve, 
is,  in  retaining  the  existing  phraseology,  how  best  to  alleviate  its  im- 
perfections. This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  giving  to  every  genera] 
concrete  name  which  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  predicate,  a  definite 
and  fixed  connotation ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  knovni  what  attributes, 
when  we  call  an  object  by  that  name,  we  really  mean  to  predicate  oi 
the  object.  And  the  question  of  most  nicety  is,  how  to  give  this  fixed 
connotation  to  a  name,  with  the  least  possible  change  in  the  objects 
which  the  name  is  habitually  employed  to  denote ;  vnth.  the  least  pos« 
Bible  disarrangement,  either  by  Gidding  or  subtraction,  of  the  group  of 
objects  which  it  serves,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  to  circumscribe 
and  hold  together ;  and  with  the  least  vitiation  of  the  truth  of  any 
propositions  which  are  commonly  received  as  true. 

This  desirable  purpose,  of  giving  a  fixed  connotation  where  it  is 
wanting,  is  the  end  aimed  at  whenever  any  one  attempts  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  a  general  name  already  in  use ;  every  definition  of  a  conno- 
tative  name  being  an  attempt  either  merely  to  declare,  or  to  declare 
and  analvze,  the  connotation  of  the  name.  And  the  fact,  that  no  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  the  moral  sciences  have  been  subjects  of 
keener  controversy  than  the  definitions  of  almost  aU  the  leading  expres- 
sions, is  a  proof  how  great  an  extent  the  evil  to  which  we  nave 
adverted  has  attained. 

Names  with  indeterminate  connotation  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  names  which  have  more  than  one  connotation,  that  is  to  say,  with 
ambiguous  words.  A  word  may  have  several  meanings,  but  all  of 
them  fixed  and  recognized  ones ;  as  the  word  postf  for  example,  or  the 
work  box,  the  various  senses  of  which  it  would  be  endless  to  enumer- 
ate. And  the  paucity  of  existing  names,  in  comparison  with  the 
demand  for  them,  may  ofben  render  it  advisable  and  even  necessary  to 
retain  a  name  in  this  multiplicity  of  acceptations,  distinguishing  these 
so  clearly  as  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  one  another. 
Such  a  word  may  be  considered  as  two  or  more  names,  accidentally 
VTritten  and  spoken  alike.^ 

*  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  connotative  names,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  only 
recent  writer  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  adopted  from  the  schoolmen  the  word  to  connote, 
Mr.  &f  ill,  in  his  AnalysU  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human,  Mind,  employs  it  in  a  signification 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  here  used.  He  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  coextensive  with 
Its  etymology,  applying  it  to  every  case  in  which  a  name,  while  pointing  directly  to  one 
thing,  (which  is,  consequently,  termed  its  signxficaiion),  includet  aJso  a  tacit  leferance  !• 
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^6.  The  louith  principal  division  of  names,  is  into  pontive  andnegative. 
Positive,  as  tnan,  tree,  good;  negative,  as  not-^man,  not-tree,  noUgood, 
To  every  positive  concrete  name,  a  corresponding  negative  one  might 
be  framed.  After  giving  a  name  to  any  one  thing,  or  to  any  plurality 
of  things,  we  might  create  a  second  name  which  should  be  a  name  of 
all  things  whatever  except  that  particular  thing  or  things.  These  neg- 
ative names  are  employed  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  speak  coUec 
tively  of  aU  things  other  than  some  thing  or  class  of  things.  When 
the  positive  name  is  connotative,  the  corresponding  negative  name  is 
connotative  likewise ;  but  in  a  peculiar  way,  connoting  not  the  pres- 
ence but  the  absence  of  an  attribute.  Thus,  fiot-white  denotes  all 
things  whatever  except  white  things ;  and  connotes  the  attribute  of  not 
possessing  whiteness.  For  the  non-possession  of  any  given  attribute 
18  also  an  attribute,  and  may  receive  a  name  as  such ;  and  thus  nega 
tive  concrete  names  may  obtain  negative  abstract  names  to  correspond 
to  them. 

Names  which  are  positive  in  form  are  often  negative  in  reality,  and 
others  are  really  positive  though  their  form  is  negative.  The  word 
inconvenient,  for  example,  does  not  express  the  mere  absence  of  con 
venience ;  it  expresses  a  positive  attribute,  that  of  being  the  cause  of 
discomfort  or  annoyance.  So  the  word  unpleasant,  notwithstanding  its 
negative  form,  does  not  connote  the  mere  absence  of  pleasantness,  but 
a  less  degree  of  what  is  signified  by  the  word  painful,  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  positive.  Idle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  word 
which,  though  positive  in  form,  expresses  nothing  but  what  would  be 
signified  eidier  by  the  phrase  not  working,  or  by  the  phrase  not  dis- 
posed to  toork  ;  and  soter,  either  by  not  drunk  or  by  not  drunken. 

There  is  a  class  of  names  called  ^Trivative,     A  privative  name  ia 

0ome  other  thin^.  In  the  case  considered  in  the  text,  that  of  concrete  general  names,  hit 
language  and  mine  are  the  converse  of  one  another.  Considering  (very  justly)  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  to  lie  in  the  attribute,  he  speaks  of  the  word  as  noting  the  attribute,  and 
connoting  the  things  poesessing  the  attribute.  And  he  describes  abstract  names  as  being 
properly  concrete  names  with  their  connotation  dropped :  whereas,  in  my  view,  it  is  the 
c2enotation  which  would  be  said  to  be  dropped,  what  was  previously  connoted  becoming  the 
whole  signification. 

In  adopting  a  phraseology  at  variance  with  that  which  so  high  an  authority,  and  one 
which  I  am  less  likely  than  any  other  person  to  undervalue,  has  deliberately  sanctioned,  I 
have  been  influenced  hy  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  term  exclusively  appropriated  to  express 
the  manner  in  which  a  concrete  general  name  serves  to  mark  the  attnbntes  which  are  in- 
volved in  its  signification.  This  necessit]^  can  scarcely  be  felt  in  its  full  force  by  any  one 
who  has  not  found  by  experience,  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  communicate  clear  ideas  on 
the  philosophy  of  language  without  such  a  word.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
tome  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the  errors  with  which  logic  has  been  mfected,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  cloudiness  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  have  enveloped  it,  would,  in  all  proba- 
oihty,  have  been  avoided,  if  a  term  had  been  in  common  use  to  express  exactly  what  I  have 
ngnified  by  the  term  to  connote.  And  the  schoolmen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  Dart  of  our  loffical  language,  gave  ns  this  also,  and  in  this  very  sense.  For,  although 
some  ot  their  general  expressions  countenance  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  more  extensive 
and  vague  acceptation  in  which  it  is  taken  by  Mr.  Mill,  yet  when  they  had  to  define  it  spe- 
cifically as  a  technical  term,  and  to  fix  its  meaning  as  such,  with  that  admirable  precision 
which  always  characterized  their  definitions,  they  clearly  explained  that  nothing  was  said 
to  be  connoted  except /bnn«,  which  word  may  generally,  m  their  writings,  be  understood  as 
synonymoas  with  attnbutet. 

Now,  if  the  word  to  connote,  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  applied  it,  be  di- 
verted from  that  purpose  by  being  taken  to  fulfil  another,  for  which  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  at  all  re<iuired ;  I  am  unable  to  find  any  expression  to  replace  it,  but  such  as  are  commonly 
employed  in  a  sense  so  much  more  general,  that  it  would  be  useless  attempting  to  associate 
than  peculiarly  with  this  precise  idea.  Such  are  the  words,  to  involve,  to  imply,  &c.  By 
employing  these,  I  should  fail  of  attaining  the  object  for  which  alone  the  name  is  needea, 
namely,  to  distin^isb  this  particular  kind  of  involving  and  implying  from  all  other  kinds 
nd  to  aatore  to  it  the  degiee  of  habitual  attention  wMch  its  importance  <^!n«!M^"^ 
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equivalent  in  its  signification  to  a  positive  and  a  negative  name  taken 
together ;  being  the  name  of  something  which  has  once  had  a  partic- 
ular attribute,  or  for  some  other  reason  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  it,  but  which  has  it  not.  Such  is  the  word  blind,  which  is  not 
equivalent  to  not  seeing,  ox  to  not  capable  of  seeing,  for  it  would  not, 
except  by  a  poetical  or  rhetorical  figure,  be  applied  to  stocks  and 
stones.  A  tiimg  is  not  usually  said  to  be  blina,  unless  the  class  to 
which  it  is  most  fiuniliarly  referred,  or  to  which  it  is  referred  on  the 
particular  occasion,  be  chiefly  composed  of  things  which  can  see,  as 
m  the  case  of  a  blind  man,  or  a  blind  horse ;  or  unless  \^  is  supposed 
for  any  roason  that  it  ought  to  see ;  as  in  saying  of  a  man,  mat  he 
rushed  blindly  into  an  abyss,  or  of  philosophers  or  the  clergy  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  blind  guiaes.  The  names  called  privative, 
tiierefore,  connote  two  tilings :  the  absence  of  certain  attributes,  and 
tiie  presence  of  others,  from  which  the  presence  also  of  the  former 
might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

§  7.  The  fifth  leading  division  of  names,  is  into  relative  and  absolute, 
or  let  us  rather  say,  relative  and  nan-rdiuive;  fi>r  the  word  absolute 
is  put  upon  much  too  hard  duty  in  metaphysics,  not  to  be  willingly 
spared  when  its  services  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  resembles  tiie 
word  civil  in  the  language  of  jurisprudence,  which  stands  for  the 
opposite  of  criminal,  the  opposite  of  ecclesiastical,  tiie  opposite  of  mil* 
kary,  the  opposite  of  political,  in  short,  the  opposite  of  any  positive 
woid  which  wants  a  negative. 

Relative  names  are  such  as  Either,  son ;  ruler,  subject ;  like ;  equal ; 
unlike ;  uneaual ;  longer,  shorter ;  cause,  effect,  llieir  characteristic 
property  is,  uiat  tiiey  are  always  given  in  pairs.  Every  relative  name 
which  is  predicated  of  an  object,  supposes  another  object  (or  objects), 
of  which  we  may  predicate  either  that  same  name  6r  anotiier  relative 
name  which  is  said  to  be  tiie  correlative  of  the  former.  Thus,  when 
we  call  anyperson  a  son,  we  suppose  other  persons  who  must  be  called 
parents.  When  we  call  any  event  a  cause,  we  suppose  another  event 
which  is  an  eflect.  When  we  say  of  any  distance  tnat  it  is  longer,  we 
suppose  another  distance  which  is  shorter.  When  we  say  of  any  object 
(hat  it  is  like,  we  mean  tiiat  it  is  like  some  other  object,  which  is  also 
said  to  be  like  the  first  In  tiiis  case,  both  objects  receive  the  same 
name ;  the  relative  term  is  its  own  correlative. 

It  is  evident  that  tiiese  words,  when  concrete,  are,  like  other  con« 
Crete  general  names,  connotative :  they  denote  a  subject,  and  connote 
an  attribute :  and  each  of  them  has  or  might  have  a  corresponding 
abstract  name  to  denote  tiie  attribute  connoted  by  the  concrete.  Thus 
the  concrete  like  has  its  abstract  likeness  ;  tiie  concretes,  father  and 
son,  have  tiie  abstracts,  paternity  and  filiation.  The  concrete  name 
connotes  an  attribute,  and  the  abstract  name  which  answers  to  it 
denotes  that  attribute.  But  of  what  nature  is  tiie  attribute  ?  Whereic 
consists  the  peculiarity  in  die  connotation  of  a  relative  name  % 

The  attribute  siniified  by  a  relative  name,  say  some,  is  a  relation ; 
and  this  they  give,  if  not  as  a  sufficient  explanation,  at  least  as  tiie  only 
one  attainable.  If  they  are  asked.  What  then  is  a  relation  ]  they  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  tell.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  something 
peculiarly  recondite  and  mysterious.  I  cannot,  howeyer,  perceive  in 
what  respect  it  is  more  so  than  any  otiier  attribute ;  indeed,  it  appears 
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lo  me  to  be  8o  in  a  somewhat  leas  degree.  I  concerre,  rather,  tint  it 
is  by  eTamtning  into  &e  signification  of  relative  names,  or  in  other 
words,  into  the  nature  of  die  attribute  which  they  connote,  that  a  clear 
insight  may  best  be  obtained  into  the  nature  of  all  attributes ;  of  all 
that  is  meant  by  an  attribute. 

It  is  obrious,  in  fiict,  that  if  we  take  any  two  correlative  name8,ya* 
tker  and  ms,  finr  instance,  although  the  objects  iienoted  by  the  names  are 
different,  they  both,  in  a  certain  sense,  connote  the  same  thing.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  connote  the  same  aUribuU;  to  be  a  fiithei 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  son.  But  when  we  call  one  man  a 
&ther,  another  his  son,  what  we  mean  to  affiim  is  a  set  of  &cts,  which 
are  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  To  predicate  of  A  that  he  is  the 
&ther  of  B,  and  of  B  that  he  is  the  son  of  A,  b  to  assert  one  and  the 
same  fact  in  different  words.  «The  two  propositions  are  exactly  equiv* 
alent :  neither  of  them  asserts  more  or  asserts  less  than  the  other.  The 
paternity  of  A  and  the  filiation  of  B  are  not  two  facts,  but  two  modes 
of  expr^sing  the  same  fisu^t.  That  fact,  when  analyzed,  eonsists  of  a 
series  of  physical  events  or  phenomena,  in  which  both  A  and  B  are 
parties  concerned,  and  fix>m  which  they  both  derive  names.  What 
those  names  really  connote  is  this  series  of  events :  that  is  the  meaning 
and  the  whole  meaning,  which  either  of  them  is  intended  to  convey. 
The  series  of  events  may  be  said  to  constiUUe  the  relation ;  the  school 
men  called  it  the  foundation  of  the  reldXion^  fundarnefUum  rdatianu. 

In  thb  manner  any  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  in  which  two  different 
objects  are  implicated,  and  which  is  therefore  predicable  of  both  of 
them,  may  be  either  considered  as  constituting  an  attribute  of  the  one, 
or  an  attribute  of  the  other.  According  as  we  consider  it  in  the  for- 
mer or  in  the  latter  aspect,  it  is  connoted  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  correlative  names.  Father  connotes  the  fact,  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting  an  attribute  of  A :  son  connotes  the  same  &ct,  as  constituting  an 
attribute  of  B.  It  may  evidently  be  regarded  with  equal  propriety  in 
either  light.  And  all  that  appears  necessary  to  account  V)t  tne  exist- 
ence of  relative  names,  is,  that  whenever  there  is  a  fact,  in  which  two 
individuals  are  alike  concerned,  an  attribute  grounded  on  that  fact  may 
be  ascribed  to  either  of  these  individuals. 

A  name,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  relative,  when,  over  and  above  the 
object  which  it  denotes,  it  implies  in  its  signification  the  existence  of 
another  object,  also  deriving  a  denomination  fix>m  the  same  &ct  which 
is  the  ground  of  the  first  name.  Or  (to  express  the  same  meaning  in 
other  words)  a  name  is  relative,  when,  being  the  name  of  one  thmg, 
its  signification  cannot  be  explsuned  but  by  mentioning  another.  Or 
we  may  state  it  thus : — when  the  name  cannot  be  employed  in  dis- 
course, so  as  to  have  a  meaning,  imless  the  name  of  some  other  thine 
than  what  it  is  itself  the  name  of,  be  either  expressed  or  underBtoooL 
We  may  take  oiu:  choice  among  these  definitions.  Thev  are  all,  at 
bottom,  equivalent,  beine  modes  of  variously  expressing  tnis  one  dis- 
tinctive circumstance — ^mat  every  other  attribute  of  an  object  might, 
without  any  contradiction,  be  conceived  still  to  exist  if  all  objects  be- 
sides that  one  were  annihilated  ;*  but  those  of  its  attributes  which  are 
expressed  by  relative  names  would  on  that  supposition  be  swept  away. 

*  Or  niber  all  objects,  ercept  itself  and  the  percipient  mind;  for.  as  we  shall  see  hers- 
after,  to  ascrflw  anj  attribate  to  an  object  neceasarilr  implies  a  mind  to  peieei? e  it 
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§  8/  Names  have  been  further  distinguished  into  univocal  and  aquiv' 
ocal :  these,  however,  are  not  two  kinds  of  names,  buU  two  different 
modes  of  employing  names.  A  name  is  univocal,  or  applied  univo- 
cally,  with  respect  to  all  things  of  which  it  can  be  precicated  in  the 
same  sense;  but  it  is  sequivocal,  or  applied  aequivocally,  as  respects 
those  things  of  which  it  is  predicated  in  different  senses.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  give  instances  of  a  fact  so  familiar  as  the  double  meaning 
of  a  word.  In  reality,  as  has  been  already  observed,  an  aequivocal  #r 
ambiguous  word  is  not  one  name,  but  two  names,  accidentally  coinci- 
ding m  sound.  File  standing  for  an  iron  instrument,  and^^  standing 
for  a  line  of  soldiers,  have  no  more  title  to  be  considered  one  word, 
because  vmtten  aUke,  than  grecLse  and  Greece  have,  because  they  are 
pronoimced  alike.  They  are  one  sound,  appropriated  to  form  two  dif- 
ferent words. 

An  intermediate  case  is  that  of  a  name  used  analogieaUy  or  meta- 
phorically ;  that  is,  a  name  which  is  predicated  of  two  things,  not 
univocally,  or  exactly  in  the  same  signification,  but  in  significations 
somewhat  similar,  and  which  being  derived  one  from  the  other,  one  of 
them  may  be  considered  the  primary,  and  the  other  a  secondary  sig- 
nification. As  when  we  speak  of  a  brilliant  light,  and  a  brilliant 
achievement.  The  word  is  not  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  the  light 
and  to  the  achievement;  but  having  been  applied  to  the  light  in  its 
original  sense,  that  of  brightness  to  the  eye,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
achievement  in  a  derivative  signification,  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
like  the  primitive  one.  The  word,  however,  is  just  as  properly  two 
names  instead  of  one,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  most  perfect  am- 
biguity. And  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  fallacious  reasoning 
arising  from  ambiguity,  is  that  of  arguing  from  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion as  if  it  were  literal ;  that  is,  as  if  a  word,  when  applied  metaphor- 
ically, were  the  same  name  as  when  taken  in  its  original  sense :  which 
will  be  seen  more  particularly  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  THINGS   DENOTED  BY  NAMES. 

§  1.  Looking  back  now  to  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry,  let  us 
attempt  to  measure  how  far  it  has  advanced.  Logic,  we  found,  is  the 
Theory  of  Proof.  But  proof  supposes  something  provable,  which  must 
be  a  Proposition  or  Assertion;  since  nothing  but  a  Proposition  can  be 
an  object  of  belief,  or  therefore  of  proof.  A  Proposition  is,  discourse 
which  affirms  or  denies  something  of  some  other  thing.  This  is  one 
step :  there  must,  it  seems,  be  two  things  concerned  m  every  act  of 
belief  But  what  are  these  Things  1  They  can  be  no  other  than  those 
signified  by  the  two  names,  which  being  joined  together  by  a  copula 
constitute  the  Proposition.  If,  therefore,  we  knew  what  all  Names 
signify,  we  should  know  everything  which  is  capable  either  of  being 
made  a  subject  of  affirmation  or  denial,  or  of  being  itself  affirmed  or 
denied  of  a  subject.  We  have  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
reviewed  the  various  kinds  of  Names,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  sig- 
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nified  by  each  of  them.  And  we  have  now  carried  this  survey  far 
enough  to  be  able  to  take  an  account  of  its  results,  and  to  exhibit  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  kinds  of  Things  which  are  capable  of  being 
made  predicates,  or  of  having  anything  predicated  of  them :  after 
which  to  determine  the  import  of  Predication,  that  is,  of  Propositions, 
can  be  no  arduous  task. 

The  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of  Existences,  as  the  basis  of  Logic, 
did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  their  master, 
Aristotle,  the  most  comprehensive,  if  not  the  most  sagacious,  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  The  Categories,  or  Predicaments — the  former 
a  Greek  word,  the  latter  its  litersd  translation  in  the  Latin  language — 
were  intended  by  him  and  his  followers  as  an  enumeration  of  all  things 
capable  of  being  named ;  an  enumeration  by  the  summa  genera^  i,  e, 
the  most  extensive  classes  into  which  things  could  be  distributed; 
which,  therefore,  were  so  many  highest  Predicates,  one  or  other  of 
which  was  supposed  capable  of  being  affirmed  with  truth  of  every 
nameable  thing  whatsoever.  The  following  are  the  classes  into  which, 
according  to  this  school  of  philosophy,  Things  in  general  might  be  re- 
duced : — 

'Ovaia,  Substantia. 

Iloaov,  Quantitas. 

Hoiov,  Qualitas. 

Upog  Tt,  Relatio. 

UoteZv,  Actio. 

Uaaxecv,  Passio. 

nov,  Ubi. 

IIoTg,  Quando. 

Kdadcu,  Situs. 

E;^^tv,  Habitus. 

The  imperfections  of  this  classification  are  too  obvious  to  require, 
and  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reward,  a  minute  examination.  It 
is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by  the  lan- 
guage of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philo- 
BopUc  analysis,  to  the  rationale  even  of  those  common  distinctions. 
Such  an  analysis,  however  superficially  conducted,  would  have  shown 
the  enumeradpn  to  be  both  redundant  and  defective.  Some  objects 
are  omitted,  and  others  repeated  several  times  under  difierent  heads. 
It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and 
ponies.  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  of  Relation  which  could  exclude  action,  passivity,  and  lo- 
cal situation  from  that  category.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
categories  Quando  (or  position  in  time)  and  Ubi  (or  position  in  space) ; 
while  the  distinction  between  the  latter  and  Situs  is  merely  verbal. 
The  incongruity  of  erecting  into  a  summum  gemis  the  class  which  forms 
die  tenth  categoiy  is  mamfost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enimaeration 
takes  no  notice  of  anything  besides  substances  and  attributes.  In  what 
category  are  we  to  place  sensations,  or  any  other  feelings,  and  states 
of  mind;  as  hope,  joy,  fear;  sotmd,  smell,  taste:  pain,  pleasure; 
diought,  judgment,  conception,  and  the  like  1  Probably  all  these 
"would  have  been  placed  by  the  Aristotelian  school  in  the  categories  of 
actio  and  passio ;  and  the  relation  of  such  of  them  as  are  active,  to 
their  objects,  and  of  such  of  them  as  are  passive,  to  their  causes,  would 
righdy  be  so  placed ;  but  the  things  themselves,  the  feelings  or  states 
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if  miiid  wTonffly.  Feelings,  or  states  of  conaciousnesSy  are  assuredly 
to  be  counted  among  realities,  but  they  cannot  be  reckoned  either 
among  substances  or  attributes. 

§  2.  Before  recommencing,  under  better  auspices,  the  attempt  made 
with  such  imperfect  success  by  the  great  founder  of  the  science  of  logic, 
we  must  take  notice  of  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  all  the  concrete 
names  which  corr^pond  to  the  most  general  of  all  abstract  terms,  the 
word  Existence.  When  we  have  occasion  for  a  name  which  shall  be 
capable  of  denoting  whatever  exists,  as  contradistinguished  from  non- 
entity or  Nothing,  there  is  hardly  a  word  applicable  to  the  purpose 
which  is  not  also,  and  even  more  familiarly,  taken  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  denotes  only  substances.  But  substances  are  not  all  that  exist ; 
attributes,  if  such  things  are  to  be  spoken  of,  must  be  said  to  exbt ; 
feelings  also  exist.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  an  object,  or  of  a  thing,  we 
are  almost  always  supposed  to  mean  a  substance.  There  seems  a  kind 
of  contradiction  in  usmg  such  an  expression  as  that  one  thifig  is  merely 
an  attribute  of  another  thing.  And  the  announcement  of  a  Classifica- 
tion of  Things  would,  I  befieve,  prepare  most  readers  for  an  enumer- 
ation like  those  in  natural  history,  beeinnin^  with  the  great  divisions 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  subdividing  them  into  classes 
and  orders.  If,  rejecting  the  word  Thing,  we  endeavor  to  find  another 
of  a  more  general  import,  or  at  least  more  exclusively  confined  to  that 
general  import,  a  word  denoting  all  that  exists,  and  connoting  only  simple 
existence ;  no  word  might  be  presumed  fitter  for  such  a  purpose  than 
being :  originally  the  present  participle  of  a  verb  which  in  one  of  its 
meanings  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  verb  exist ;  and  therefore  suitable, 
even  by  its  grammatical  formation,  to  be  the  concrete  of  the  absti*act  ex^ 
ittence.  But  this  word,  strange  as  the  fiict  may  appear,  is  still  more  com- 
pletely spoiled  for  the  purpose  which  it  seemed  expressly  made  for, 
than  die  word  Thing,  ^eing  is,  by  custom,  exactly  synonymous  with 
substance ;  except  t^  it  is  firee  fix>m  a  slight  taint  of  a  second  ambigu- 
ity ;  beine  apphed  impartially  to  matter  and  to  mind,  while  substance, 
though  originally  and  in  strictness  applicable  to  both,  is  apt  to  suggest 
in  preference  the  idea  of  matter.  Attributes  are  never  caUed  Beings ; 
nor  are  Feelings.  A  Being  is  that  which  excites  feelings,  and  whicti 
possesses  attributes.  The  soul  is  called  a  Being ;  Qod  and  angels  are 
called  Beings ;  but  if  we  were  to  say,  extension,  color,  wisdom,  virtue 
are  beings,  we  should  perhaps  be  suspected  of  thinking  with  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  cardinal  virtues  are  animals ;  or,  at  the  leasts  of 
holding  with  the  Platonic  school  the  doctrine  of  self-existent  Ideas,  or 
with  the  followers  of  Epicurus  that  of  Sensible  Forms,  which  detach 
themselves  in  every  direction  from  bodies,  and  by  coming  in  contact 
with  our  organs,  cause'  our  perceptions.  We  should  be  supposed,  in 
short,  to  believe  that  Attributes  are  Substances. 

In  consequence  of  this  perversion  of  the  word  Being,  philosophers 
looking  about  for  something  to  supply  its  place,  laid  their  hands  upon 
the  word  Entity,  a  piece  of  barbarous  Latin,  invented  by  the  schoolmen 
to  be  used  as  an  abstract  name,  in  which  class  its  grammatical  form 
would  seem  to  place  it;  but  being  seized  by  logicians  in  distress  to 
stop  a  leak  in  their  terminology,  it  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  con* 
Crete  name.  The  kindred  word  essence,  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
the  same  parents,  scarcely  underwent  a  more  complete  transformation 
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frfaen,  fitmi  being  the  abstract  of  the  yerb  to  he,  it  came  to  denote  some*  '' 
thing  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  inclosed  in  a  glass  bottle.  The  ¥rord 
Entity,  since  it  aetded  down  into  a  concrete  name,  has  retained  its 
aniTerBality  of  signification  somewhat  less  nnimpaired  than  any  of  the 
names  heme  mentioned.  Yet  the  same  gradual  decay  to  which,  after 
a  certain  age,  all  the  language  of  psychology  seems  liable,  has  been  at 
work  CTen  here.  If  you  call  yirtue  an  entity y  you  are  indeed  somewhat 
less  strongly  suspected  of  beHeying  it  to  be  a  substance  than  if  you 
called  it  a  being;  but  you  are  by  no  means  free  from  the  8uspici<m. 
£yery  word  which  was  originally  intended  to  connote  mere  existence, 
aeems,  after  a  time,  to  enlarge  its  ccmnotadon  to  separate  existence,  or 
existence  ft^eed  frcnn  the  condition  of  belonging  to  a  substance ;  which 
condition  being  precisely  what  constitutes  an  attribute,  attributes  are 
•  gradually  shut  out,  and  along  with  them  feelings,  which,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  haye  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  attribute 
which  is  grounded  upon  them.  Strange  that  when  the  gpreatest  em- 
bairassment  felt  by  all  who  haye  any  omsiderable  number  of  thoughts 
to  express,  is  to  find  a  sufficient  yariety  of  words  fitted  to  express  them, 
diere  should  be  no  practice  to  which  eyen  philosophers  are  more  ad- 
dicted than  that  of  taking  yaluable  words  to  express  ideas  which  are 
•officiently  expressed  by  other  words  already  appropriated  to  them. 

When  it  is  mipoesible  to  obtain  good  tools,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
und^^tand  thoroughly  the  defects  of  those  we  haye.  I  haye  therefore 
warned  the  reader  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  yery  names  which,  for  want 
of  better,  I  am  necessitated  to  employ.  It  must  now  be  the  writer's 
endeayor  so  to  employ  them  as  in  no  case  to  leaye  his  meaning  doubtful 
or  obscure.  No  one  of  the  aboye  terms  being  altogether  ambiguous,  I 
shall  not  confine  myself  to  any  one,  but  shall  employ  on  each  occasion 
the  word  which  seems  least  Hkely  in  the  particular  case  to  lead  to  a 
muunderstanding  of  my  meaning ;  nor  do  L  pretend  to  use  either  these 
or  any  other  words  with  a  rigorous  adherence  to  one  single  sense. 
To  do  so  would  often  leaye  us  without  a  word  to  express  what  is  sig- 
nified by  a  known  word  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  senses:  unless 
authors  had  an  unlimited  license  to  coin  new  words,  together  with 
(yvhat  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  assume)  unlimited  power  of  making 
their  readers  adopt  them.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  in  a  writer,  on  a 
subject  inyolying  so  much  of  abstraction,  to  deny  himself  the  adyantage 
deriyed  firom  eyen  an  improper  use  of  a  term,  when,  by  means  of  it 
some  fiuniliar  association  is  called  up  which  brings  the  meaning  home 
to  the  mind,  as  it  were  by  a  flash. 

The  difficulty,  both  to  the  writer  and  reader,  of  the  attempt  which 
must  be  made  to  use  yague  words  so  as  to  conyey  a  precise  meaning, 
is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  regret.  It  is  not  unfitting  that  logical  treatises 
should  affi^rd  an  example  of  that,  to  facilitate  which  is  among  the  most 
imnortant  uses  of  logic.  Philosophical  language  will  for  a  long  time, 
ana  popular  language  perhaps  always,  retain  so  much  of  yagueness 
and  ambiguity,  that  log^c  would  be  df  little  yalue  if  it  did  not,  amonff 
its  other  adyantages,  exercise  the  understanding  in  doing  its  work 
■eatly  and  correcdy  with  these  imperfect  tools. 

Afier  this  preamble  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  our  enumeration.  We 
ifaall  commence  with  Feelings,  the  simplest  class  of  nameable  things ; 
the  term  Feeling  being  of  course  understood  in  its  most  enlarged 
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I.  Feelings,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 

§  3.  A  Feeling  and  a  State  of  ConsciousDess  are,  in  the  language  ot 
philosophy,  equivalent  expressions :  eveiything  is  a  Feeling,  of  whidi 
the  mind  is  conscious :  everything  which  it  feeU^  or,  in  other  words, 
which  forms  a  part  of  its  own  sentient  existence.  In  popular  language 
Feeling  is  not  always  synonymous  with  State  of  Consciousness ;  being 
often  Utken  more  peculiarly  for  those  states  which  are  conceived  as 
belonging  to  the  sensitive,  or  to  the  emotional,  phasis  of  our  nature, 
and  sometimes,  with  a  still  narrower  restriction,  to  the  emotional 
alone :  as  distinguished  from  what  are  conceived  as  belonging  to  the 
percipient,  or  intellectual  phasis.  But  this  is  an  admitted  departure 
from  correctness  of  language ;  just  as,  by  a  popular  perversion  the 
exact  converse  of  this,  the  word  Mind  is  withdrawn  from  its  rightful « 
generality  of  signification,  and  restricted  to  the  intellect  The  still 
greater  perversion  by  which  Feeling  is  sometimes  confined  not  only 
to  bodily  sensations;  but  to  the  sensations  of  a  single  sense,  that  of 
touch,  needs  not  be  more  particularly  adverted  to. 

Feeling,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  genus,  of  which 
Sensation,  Emotion,  ana  Thought,  are  subordinate  species.  Under  the 
word  Thought  is  here  to  be  included  whatever  we  are  internally  con- 
scious of  when  we  are  said  to  think ;  from  the  consciousness  we  have 
when  we  think  of  a  red  color  without  having  it  before  our  eyes,  to  the 
most  recondite  thoughts  of  a  philosopher  or  poet  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  by  a  thought  is  to  be  understood  what  passes  in  the  mind 
itself,,  and  not  any  object  external  to  the  mind,  which  the  person  is 
commonly  said  to  be  minking  o£  He  may  be  thinking  of  the  sun,  or 
of  God,  but  the  sun  and  God  are  not  thoughts ;  his  mental  image, 
however,  of  the  sun,  and  his  idea  of  God,  are  thoughts ;  states  of  his 
mind,  not  of  tJie  objects  themselves :  and  so  also  is  his  belief  of  the 
existence  of  the  sun,  or  of  God ;  or  his  disbelief,  if  the  case  be  so. 
Even  imaginary  objects,  (which  are  said  to  exist  only  in  our  ideas,) 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  our  ideas  of  them.  I  may  think  of  a 
hobgoblin,  as  I  may  think  of  the  loaf  which  was  eaten  yesterday,  or 
of  tibe  flower  which  will  bloom  to-morrow.  But  the  hobgoblin  which 
never  existed  is  noi  the  same  thing  with  my  idea  of  a  hobgoblin,  any 
more  than  the  loaf  which  once  existed  is  the  same  thing  with  my  idea 
of  a  loaf,  or  the  flower  which  does  not  yet  exist,  but  which  will  exist, 
is  the  same  vdth  mv  idea  of  a  flower.  They  are  all,  not  thoughts, 
but  objects  of  thought ;  though  at  the  present  time  all  the  objects  are 
alike  non-existent 

In  like  manner,  a  Sensation  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  object  which  causes  the  sensation ;  our  sensation  of  white  from  a 
white  object;  nor  is  it  less  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  attribute 
whiteness,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  object  in  consequence  of  its  exci** 
ting  the  sensation.  Unfortunately  for  clearness  and  due  discrimination 
in  considering  these  subjects,  our  sensations  seldom  receive  separate 
names.  We  have  a  name  for  the  objects  which  produce  in  us  a 
certain  sensation ;  the  word  white.  We  have  a  name  for  the  quality 
in  those  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe  the  sensation ;  the  name  tohite* 
neei.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  sensation  itself,  (as  we  have  not 
occasion  to  do  this  of^n  except  in  our  philosophical  speculations,) 
language,  which  adapts  itself  lor  the  most  part  only  to  the  commcm 
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uses  of  life,  has  prorided  U8  with  no  siogle-w^urded  or  immediate  design 
nation ;  we  most  employ  a  circumlocution,  and  say.  The  sensation  of 
white,  or  The  sensation  of  whiteness ;  we  must  denominate  the  sensation 
eidier  from  the  object,  or  firom  the  attribute,  by  which  it  is  excited. 
Yet  the  s^isation,  diough  it  never  does,  might  very  well  be  conceived  to 
exist,  without  anything  whatever  to  excite  it.  We  can  conceive  it  aa 
arising  spontaneously  in  the  mind.  But  if  it  so  arose,  we  should  have 
no  name  to  denote  it  which  would  not  be  a  misnomer.  In  the  case  of 
our  sensations  of  hearing  we  are  better  provided ;  we  have  the  word 
Sound,  and  a  whole  vocabularv  of  words  to  denote  the  various  kinds 
of  sounds.  For  as  we  are  often  conscious  of  these  sensations  in  the 
absence  o£  any  perceptMe  object,  we  can  more  easily  conceive  having 
them  in  the  absence  of  any  olject  whatever.  We  need  only  shut  our 
eyes  and  listen  to  music,  to  have  a  conception  of  a  universe  with 
nothing  in  it  except  sounds,  and  ourselves  hearing  them ;  and  what  is 
easily  conceived  separately,  easily  obtains  a  separate  name.  But  in 
general  our  names  of  sensations  denote  indiscriminately  the  sensation 
and  the  attribute.  Thus,  color  stands  for  the  sensations  of  white,  red, 
&c.,  but  also  for  the  quality  in  the  colcnred  object.  We  talk  of  the 
colors  (^things  as  among  thexv properties, 

§  4.  In  the  case  of  sensations,  another  distincticm  has  also  to  be  kept 
in  view,  which  is  often  confounded,  and  never  without  mischievous 
consequences.  This  is,  the  distinction  between  the  sensation  itself, 
and  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs  which  precedes  the  sensation,  and 
which  constitutes  the  physical  agency  by  which  it  is  produced.  One 
of  the  sources  of  conmsion'  on  Uiis  subject  is  the  division  commonly 
made  c^  feelings  into  Bodily  and  Mental.  Philosophically  si>eaking, 
there  is  no  foundation  at  all  for  thb  distinction :  even  sensations  are 
states  of  the  sentient  mind,  not  states  of  the. body,  as  distinguished 
from  it.  What  I  am  conscious  of  when  I  see  the  color  blue,  is  a  feel- 
ing  of  blue  color,  which  is  one  thing ;  the  picture  on  my  retina,  or  the 
phenomenon  of  hitherto  mysterious  nature  which  takes  place  in  my 
optic  nerve  or  in  my  brain,  is  another  thing,  of  which  I  am  not  at  all 
conscious,  and  which  scientific  investigation  alone  could  have  apprised 
me  of  These  are  states  of  my  body ;  but  the  sensation  of  blue,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  these  states  of  body,  is  not  a  state  of  body  j  that 
which  perceives  and  is  conscious  is  called  Mind.  Whwi  sensations 
are  called  bodily  feelings,  it  is  only  as  being  the  class  of  feelings  which 
are  immediately  occasioned  by  bodily  states  ^  whereas  the  other  kinds 
of  feelings,  thoughts,  for  instance,  or  emotions,  are  immediately  excited 
not  by  anything  acting  upon  the  bodily  organs,  but  by  sensations,  or 
by  previous  thoughts.  Tnis,  however,  is  a  distinction  not  in  our  feel- 
ings, but  in  the  agency  which  produces  our  feelings ;  all  of  them  when 
actually  produced  are  states  of  mind. 

Besides  the  affection  of  our  b^ily  organs  ft'om  without,  and  the 
sensation  thereby  produced  in  out  minds,  many  writers  admit  a  third 
Hnk  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  which  they  term  a  Perception,  and 
which  consists  in  the  re'cognitian  of  an  external  object  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  sensation.  This  perception,  they  say,  is  an  act  of  the 
•mind,  proceeding  from  its  own  M>ontaneous  activity,  while  in  sensation 
^he  mind  is  passive,  being  merely  acted  upon  by  the  outward  object* 
And  according  to  some  philosophers  it  is  by  an  act  of  the  mind,  similar 
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lo  percepdon,  except  in  not  being  preceded  by  any  sensation,  that  we 
recognize  the  existence  of  G^od,  ot  the  soul,  and  other  hyperphysical 
realities. 

These  acts  of  perception,  whatever  be  the  conclusion  ultimately 
come  to  respecting  their  nature,  must,  I  conceive,  take  their  place 
among  the  varieties  of  feelings  or  states  of  mind.  In  so  classing  tbem^ 
I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  declaring  or  insinuating  any  theory 
as  to  the  law  of  mind  in  vtrhich  these  mental  processes  may  be  supposed 
to  originate,  or  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  legitimate  or 
the  reverse.  Far  less  do  I  mean  (as  Mr.  Whewell  seems  to  suppose 
must  be  meant  in  an  analogous  case*)  to  indicate  that  as  they  are 
**  merely  states  of  mind,"  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  into  their  distin- 
guishing peculiarities.  I  abstain  from  the  inquiry  as  irrelevant  to  the 
science  of  logic.  In  these  so-called  perceptions,  or  direct  recognitions 
"by  the  inind  of  objects,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  which  are  ex- 
ternal to  itself,  I  can  see  only  cases  (^  beliet;  but  of  belief  which 
claims  to  be  intuitive,  or  independent  of  external  evidence.  When  a 
stone  lies  before  me,  I  am  conscious  of  certain  sensations  which  I 
receive  from  it;  but  when  I  say  that  these  sensations  come  to  me  from 
an  external  object  which  I  perceive,  the  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that 
receiving  the  sensations,  I  intuitively  believe  that  an  external  cause  of 
those  sensations'OKists.  The  laws  of  intuitive  belief,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  legitimate,  are  a  subject  which,  as  we  have  already 
so  often  remarked,  belongs  not  to  logic,  but  to  the  higher  or  transcen- 
dental branch  of  metaphysics. 

To  the  same  region  of  speculation  belongs  all  that  can  be  said  re- 
specting the  distinction  which  the  Oerman  metaphysicians  and  their 
French  and  English  followers,  (among  whom  Mr.  Whewell  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished,)  so  elaborately  draw  between  the  acts  of  the 
mind  and  its  merely  passive  itates ;  between  what  it  receives  from, 
and  what  it  ffives  to,  the  crude  materials  of  its  experience.  I  am  aware 
that  with  reference  to  the  view  which  those  writers  take  of  the  primary 
elements  of  thought  and  knowledge,  this  distinction  is  fundamental 
But  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  examine  not  the  original  groundwork 
of  our  knowle^e,  but  how  we  come  by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not 
original ;  the  dmtEnnence  between  active  and  passive  states  of  mind  is  of 
secondary  importauce.  For  us,  they  all  are  states  of  mind,  they  all 
are  feelinflps;  by  which,  let  it  be  scud  once  more,  I  mean  to  imply 
nothing  of  passivity,  but  simply  that  they  are  psvcholo^cal  facts,  facts 
which  take  place  m  tiie  mind,  and  to  be  carefully  distmguished  from 
the  external  or  physical  fi^ts  with  which  they  may  be  connected,  either 
as  effects  or  as  causes. 

# 

§  5.  Among  active  states  of  mind,  there  is,  however,  one  species 
which  merits  particular  attention,  because  it  forms  a  principal  part  o« 
the  connotation  of  some  important  classes  of  names.  1  mean  volitionSf 
or  acts  of  the  wiU.  When  we  sp^ak  of  sentient  beings  by  relative 
names,  a  large  portion  of  the  connotation  of  the  name  usually  consists 
of  the  actiam  ofthose  bein^ ;  actions  past,  present,  and  possible  or  pro- 
bable future.  Take,  for  instance,  the  woras  Sovereign  and  Subject 
What  meaning  do  these  words  convey,  but  that  of  innumerable  actions^ 

*  PhUo9ophy  ^  the  Indudivi  Scieneu,  toL  I  p.  40. 
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done  or  to  be  done  by  the  soyereign  and  the  subjects,  to  or  in  re^^ard 
to  one  another  reciprocfdly  ?  *  So  with  the  words  physician  and  patient, 
leader  and  follower,  master  and  servant.  In  many  cases  the  words 
also  connote  actions  which  would  be  done  under  certain  contingencies 
by  persons  other  than  those  denoted :  as  the  words  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee,  obligor  and  obligee,  and  many  other  words  expressive  of 
legal  relation,  which  connote  what  a  court  of  justice  would  do  to 
enforce  the  legal  obligation  if  not  fulfilled.  There  are  also  words 
which  connote  actions  previously  done  by  persons  other  than  those 
denoted  either  by  the  name  itself  or  by  its  correlative ;  as  the  word 
brother.  From  diese  instances,  it  may  do  seen  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  connotation  of  names  consists  of  actions.  Now,  what  is  an  action  1 
Not  one  thing,  but  a  series  of  two  things :  the  state  of  mind  called  a 
volition,  followed  by  an  effect  The  volition,  or  intention  to  produce 
the  effect,  is  one  Uiing;  the  e£fect  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
intention  is  another  thing ;  the  two  together  constitute  the  action.  I ' 
form  the  purpose  of  instantly  moving  my  arm ;  that  is  a  state  of  my 
mind ;  my  arm  ^not  being  tied  nor  ps^ytic)  moves  in  obedience  to  mv 
puq>ose ;  that  is  a  physical  fact,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  mind. 
The  intention,  when  followed  by  the  fact,  or^(if  we  prefer  the  expres- 
sion,), the  fact  when  preceded  and  caused  by  the  intention,  is  called  the 
action  of  moving  my  arm. 

§  6.  Of  the  first  leading  division  of  nameable  things,  viz..  Feelings 
or  States  of  Consciousness,  we  began  by  recognizing  three  sub-divi* 
'  sions :  Sensations,  Thoughts,  and  Emotions.  The  first  two  of  these 
we  have  illustrated  at  considerable  length;  the  third,  Emotions,  not 
being  perplexed  hy  simibr  ambiguities,  doeanot  require  similar  exem- 
plification. ,,And,  finally,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  these 
three  a  fourth  species,  commonly  known  by  the  name  Volitions.  With- 
out seeking  to  prejudge  the  metaphysical  question  whether  any  mental 
state  or  phenomenon  can  be  foimd  which  is  not  included  in  one  or 
other  of  these  four  species,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  of  iUus- 
tradon  bestowed  upon  these  may,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  suffice 
for  the  whole  genus.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  two  remain* 
in^  classes  of  nameable  things ;  all  things  which  are  external  to  the 
mmd  being  considered  as  belonging  either  to  the  class  of  Substances 
or  to  that  of  Attributes. 

II.  SUBSTANOBS. 

Logicians  have  endeavored  to  define  Substance  and  Attribute; 
but  their  definitions  are  not  so  much  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  things  themselves,  as  instructions  what  difference  it  is 
customary  to  make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence, 
according  as  you  are  speaking  of  substances  or  of  attributes.  Such 
definitions  are  rather  lessons  of  English,  or  of  Grreek,  Latin,  or  Grer^ 
man,  than  of  mental  philosophy.  An  attribute,  say  the  school  logi- 
cians, must  be  the  attribute  ^something :  color,  for  example,  must  be 
the  color  o/" something ;  goodness  must  be  the  goodness  ^something : 
and  if  this  something  should  cease  to  exist,  or  should  cease  to  be  con- 
nected vrith  the  attribute,  the  existence  of  the  attribute  would  be  at 
an  end.     A  substance,  on  the  contrary,  is  self-existent ;  in  spoakinic 
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about  it,  we  need  not  put  ^  after  its  name.  A  stone  is  not  the  stone 
^anything ;  the  moon  is  not  the  moon  ^anything,  but  simply  the  moon. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  name  which  we  choose  to  give  to  the  substance 
be  a  relative  name ;  if  so,  it  must  be  followed  either  by  of^  or  by  some 
other  particle,  implying,  as  that  preposition  does,  a  reference  to  some- 
thing else  :  bijt  then  the  other  characteristic  peculiarity  of  an  attribute 
would  fail ;  the  tomething  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  substance  might 
still  subsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be  the  father  of  somethine,  and  so 
&r  resembles  an  attribute,  in  being  referred  to  something  besides  him- 
self:  if  there  were  no  child,  there  would  be  no  father :  out  this,  when 
we  look  into  the  matter,  only  means  that  we  should  not  call  him  father. 
The  man  called  father  might  still  exist,  though  the  child  were  annihi- 
lated ;  and  there  would  be  no  contradiction  in  supposing  him  to  exist, 
although  the  whole  uniyerse  except  himself  were  destroyed.  But 
destroy  all  white  substances,  and  where  would  be  the  attribute  white- 
ness %    Whiteness,  without  any  white  thing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  will 
be  found  in  the  common  treatises  on  logic.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought 
to  be  a  satis&ctory  one.  If  an  attribute  is  distinguished  from  a  sub* 
tftance  by  being  the  attribute  of  something,  it  seems  highly  necessary 
to  understand  what  is  nieant  by  of:  a  particle  which  needs  explanation 
too  much  itself  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation  of  an3rthing 
else.  And  as  for  the  self-existence  of  substances,  it  is  very  true  that  a 
substance  may  be  conceived  to  exist  without  any  other  substance,  but 
do  also  may  an  attribute  without  any  other  attribute :  and  we  can  no  . 
fnore  imagine  a  substance  vrithout  attributes  than  we  can  imagine 
attributes  without  a  substance. 

Metaphysicians,  however,  have  probed  the  question  deeper,  and  given 
an  account  of  Substance  consideraoly  more  satis&ctory  than  this.  Sub* 
stances  are  usually  distinguished  as  Bodies  or  Minds.  Of  each  of  these, 
philosophers  have  at  length  provided  us  with  a  definition  which  seems 
unexceptionable. 

§  7.  A  Body,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  modem  metaphy- 
sicians, may  be  defined,  the  external  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our 
sensations.  When  I  see  and  touch  a  piece  of  gold,  I  am  conscious  of 
t,  sensation  of  yellow  color,  and  sensations  of  hardness  and  weieht; 
and  by  varying  the  mode  of  handling,  I  may  add  to  these  sensations 
many  others  completely  distinct  from  them.  The  sensations  are  all  of 
which  I  am  directly  conscious ;  but  I  consider  them  as  produced  by 
something  not  only  existing  independently  of  my  vrill,  but  external  to 
my  bodily  organs  and  to  my  mind.  This  external  something  I  call  a 
feody. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  come  we  to  ascribe  our  sensations  to  any 
External  cause  ]  and  is  there  sufficient  groimd  for  so  ascribing  them  t 
It  is  known,  that  there  are  metaphysicians  who  have  raised  a  contro- 
versy on  the  point;  maintaining  the  paradox,  that  we  are  not  warranted 
in  referring  our  sensations  to  a  cause,  such  as  we  understand  by  the 
word  Body,  or  to  any  cause  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  the  First  Cause 
Though  we  have  no  concern  here  with  this  controversy,  nor  with  the 
meti^ysical  niceties  on  which  it  turns,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  shovring 
WKat  is  meant  by  Substance  is,  to  consider  what  position  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up,  in  order  to  maintain  its  existence  against  opponents. 
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It  is  certaiHf  then,  that  a  part  of  our  notion  of  a  body  consists  of  the 
notion  of  a  number  of  sensations  of  our  own,  or  of  other  sentient  beingS| 
habitually  occurring  simultaneously.  My  conception  of  the  table  at 
which  I  aic  writing  is  compKmnded  of  its  visible  form  and  size,  which 
are  complex  sensations  of  sight ;  its  tangible  form  and  size,  which  are 
complex  sensations  of  our  organ  of  touch  and  of  our  muscles ;  its 
weight,  which  is  also  a  sensation  of  touch  and  of  the  muscles ;  its  color, 
which  is  a  sensation  of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is  a  sensation  of  the 
muscles ;  its  composition,  which  is  another  word  for  all  the  varieties  of 
■ensation  which  we  receive  under  various  circumstances  from  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  made ;  and  so  forth.  All  or  most  of  these  various  sensa- 
tions frequently  are,  and,  as  we  learn  by  experience,  always  might  be, 
experienced  simultaneously,  or  in  many  different  orders  of  succession, 
at  our  own  choice :  and  hence,  the  thought  of  any  one  of  them  makes 
w  think  of  the  others,  and  the  whole  become  mentally  amalgamated  into 
ooe  mixed  state  of  cons<^ousness,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  school 
c^  Locke  and  Hartley,  is  termed  a  Complex  Idea. 

Now  there  are  philosophers  who  have  argued  as  follows : — ^if  we 
take  an  orange,  and  conceive  it  to  be  divested  of  its  natural  color 
without  acquiring  any  new  one ;  to  lose  its  softness  without  becoming 
hard,  its  roundness  without  becoming  square  or  pentagonal,  or  of  any 
other  regular  or  irregular  figure  whatever;  to  be  deprived  of  size,  of 
weight,  of  taste,  of  smell ;  to  lose  all  its  mechanical  and  all  its  chemical 

Sroperties,  and  acquire  no  new  ones ;  to  become,  in  short,  invisible, 
ntangible,  and  imperceptible  not  only  by  all  our  senses,  but  by  the 
senses  of  all  other  sentient  beinss,  real  or  possible ;  nothing,  say  these 
philosophers,  would  remain.  For  of  what  nature,  they  ask,  could  be 
the  residuum  1  and  by  what  token  could  it  manifest  its  presence  1  To 
Ae  unreflecting  its  existence  seems  to  rest  on  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  But  to  the  sefkses  nothing  is  apparent  except  the  sensations* 
TVe  know,  indeed,  that  these  sensations  are  bound  together  by  some 
law;  they  do  not  come  together  at  random,  but  according  to  a  systematic 
order,  wbich  is  part  of  die  order  established  in  the  universe.  When 
we  experience  one  of  these  sensations,  we  usually  experience  the  others 
also,  or  know  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  experience  them.  But 
a  fixed  law  of  connexion,  making  the  sensations  occur  together,  does 
not,  say  these  philosophers,  necessarily  require  what  is  called  a  sub* 
Htitium  to  support  them.  The  conception  of  a  substratum  is  but  one 
of  many  possible  forms  in  which  that  connexion  presents  itself  to  our 
imagination;  a  mode  o^  as  it  were,  realizing  the  idea.  If  there  be 
such  a  substratum,  suppose  it  this  instant  annihilated  by  the  fiat  of 
Omnipotence,  and  let  the  sensations  continue  to  occur  in  the  same 
order,  and  how  would  the  substratum  be  missed?  By  what  signs 
should  we  be  able  to  discover  that  its  existence  had  terminated  f  should 
we  not  have  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  still  existed,  as  we  now 
have  t  and  if  we  should  not  then  be  warranted  in  believing  it,  how 
can  we  be  so  nowl  A  body,  therefore,  according  to  these  meta- 
physicians, is  not  anything  intrinsically  different  from  the  sensations 
which  the  body  is  said  to  produce  in  us ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  set  of  sensa- 
tions joined  together  according  to  a  fixed  law. 

Th^se  ingemous  speculations  have  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  phi- 
tosophy  made  manv  proselytes ;  but  the  controversies  to  which  uiey 
feave  given  rise,  and  Uie  doctrines  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
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attempt  to  find  a  concluBive  aaswer  to  tbem,  have  been  fiiiitfiil  of  im- 
portant  consequences  to  the  Science  of  Mind.  The  sensations  (it  xvaa 
answered)  which  we  are  conscious  of^  and  which  we  receive  not  at 
random,  but  joined  togethi^  in  a  certain  uniform  manner,  imply  not 
only  a  law  or  laws  of  connexion,  but  a  cause  external  to  our  mind, 
which  came,  by  its  own  laws,  determines  the  laws  according  to  which 
the  sensations  are  connected  and  experienced.  The  schoohnen  used 
to  call  this  external  cause  by  the  name  we  have  akready  employed, « 
substratum  ;  and  its  attributes  (as  they  expressed  themselves)  inhered^ 
literally  stuck^  in  it.  To  this  substratum  the  name  Matter  is  usually 
given  in  philosophical  discussions.  It  was  soon,  however,  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  reflected  on  the  subject,  that  the  existence  of  matter 
could  not  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  The  answer,  therefore, 
now  usually  inade  to  Berkeley  and  his  foUowers  is,  that  the  belief  is 
intuitive ;  that  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  felt  themselves  compelled,  by 
a  necessity  of  their  nature,  to  refer  their  sensations  to  an  external 
cause :  that  even  those  who  deny  it  in  theory,  yield  to  the  necessity  in 
practice,  and  both  in  speech,  thought,  and  feeling,  do,  equally  with  the 
vulgar,  acknowledge  their  sensations  to  be  the  effects  of  something  ex- 
ternal to  them :  this  knowledge,  therefore,  is  as  evidently  intuitive  as 
our  knowledge  of  our  sensations  themselves  is  intuitive.  And  here 
the  question  merges  in  the  fundamental  problem  of  transcendental 
metaphysics ;  to  which  science  we  leave  it. 

But  although  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  Idealist  metaphysicians, 
that  objects  are  nothing  but  our  sensations  and  the  laws  which  connect 
them,  has  appeared  to  few  subsequent  thinkers  to  be  worthy  of  assent ; 
the  only  pomt  of  much  real  importance  is  one  upon  which  those  meta- 
physicians are  now  very  generally  considered  to  have  made  out  their 
case :  viz.,  that  all  toe  know  of  objects  is  the  sensations  which  they  give 
us,  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  those  seii^ations.  Kant  himself, 
on  this  point,  is  as  explicit  as  Berkeley  or  Locke.  However  firmly 
convinced  that  there  exists  an  universe  of  ''  Things  in  themselves," 
totally  distinct  firom  the  universe  of  phenomena,  or  of  things  as  they 
appear  to  our  senses ;  and  even  when  bringing  into  use  the  technical 
expression  {Noumenon)  to  denote  what  the  thing  is  in  itself,  as  con* 
trasted  with  the  representation  of  it  in  our  minds ;  he  allows  that  this 
representation  (the  matter  of  which,  he  says,  consists  of  our  sensations, 
though  the  form  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the  mind  itself)  is  all  we  know 
of  the  object,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  the  Thing  is,  and  by  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  Acuities  ever  must  remain,  at  least  in  this  sublunary 
existence,  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us.*     There  is  not  the  slightest 

*  I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  a  passage  in  which  this  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the 
clearest  and  strongest  terms  by  M.  Cousm,  the  most  distinguished  living  teacher  of  Geimaa 
phUosophr  out  of  Germany,  whose  authority  on  this  side  of  the  question  is  the  more  valu* 
able,  as  his  philosophical  views  are  generally  those  of  the  post-Kantian  movement,  repre- 
sented  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  whose- tendencies  are  much  more  objective  and  ontological 
than  those  of  their  master,  Kant. 

*'  Nous  Savons  quUl  existe  quelque  chose  hors  de  nous,  parceque  nous  ne  pouvons  expli- 
quer  nos  perceptions  sans  les  rattacher  k  des  causes  distinctes  de  nous-m^mes ;  nous  savons 
ae  plus  que  ces  causes,  dont  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  d'ailleurs  I'eesence,  prodoisent  let 
eSett  les  plus  variables,  les  plus  divers,  et  m^me  les  plus  contraires,  selon  qu'elles  rencoa 
trent  telle  nature  ou  telle  disposition  du  sujet.  Mais  savons-nous  quelque  chose  de  plus! 
et  mdme,  vu  le  caractdre  indetermin6  des  causes  que  nous  concevons  dans  lee  coips,  y  a-t-ii 
quelque  choee  de  plus  k  savoir  7    Y  a-t-il  lieu  de  nous  enqu^rir  si  nous  percerons  les  chosea 

telles  qu^elles  sont  ?    Non  ^videmment Je  ne  dis  pas  que  le  probleme  est  in8oluble>j« 

dis  qu'U  est  absvrde  et  enferme  une  c<mtra^ctien.  Nous  n«  savona  pas  ce  qw  eea  cauatt  tmU  eh 
«tfe*^m^m<f ,  et  la  rairon  noas  defend  de  chercher  i  le  connaitre :  raais  il  eat  Ueo  ^Ivident  4 
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reasoa  for  bdieving  tint  what  we  call  ^e  aofiBible  qoalities  of  die  ob 
ject  are  a  type  of  anything  inherent  in  itself,  or  bear  any  affiility  to  its 
own  nature.  A  cause  does  not,  as  such,  resemble  its  effects ;  an  east 
wind  is  not  like  the  feelmg  of  cold,  nor  is  heat  like  the  steam  of  boiling 
water:  ndiydiendioiild  matter  resemble  our  sensations  1  Why  should 
the  inmost  natnre  of  fire  or  water  res^nble  the  impressions  made  by 
these  objects  upon  our  senses  t*  And  if  not  on  the  principle  of  resem- 
blance, on  ¥^iat  other  principle  can  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect 
US  throufi^h  our  senses  afford  us  any  insight  into  the  inherent  nature  of 
those  objoetst  It  may  therefinre  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  bodi 
obrious  m  itself^  and  admitted  by  all  whom  it  is  at  present  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration,  that,  of  the  outward  world,  we  know  and 
can  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  the  sensations  which  we  ex* 
perience  from  it.  Those,  however,  who  still  look  upon  Ontology  as 
a  possible  science,  and  think,  not  only  that  bodies  have  an  essen* 
tial  constitution  of  their  own,  lying  deeper  than  our  percepdons,  but 
that  this  essence  or  nature  ia  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  numan  in- 
vestigation, cannot  expect  to  find  their  refiitation  here.  The  question 
df^ends  upon  the  nature  and  laws  of  Intuitiye  Knowledge,  and  is  not 
widnn  the  province  of  logic 

§  8.  Body  having  now  been  defined  the  external  cause,  and  (accord* 
ing  to  the  more  reasonable  opinion)  the  hidden  external  cause,  to  which 
we  refer  our  sensations;  it  remains  to  firame  a  definition  of  Mind. 
Nor,  after  the  preceding  observations,  will  this  be  difiicult.  For,  as 
our  conception  of  a  body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting  cause  of 
sensadoos,  so  our  conception  of  a  mind  la  that  of  an  unknown  recipient, 
or  percipient,  o£  them ;  and  not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  our  other 
feefangs.  As  body  is  the  mysterious  somethinfi^  which  excites  the 
mind  to  feel,  so  mind  is  the  myterious  something  which  feels,  and 

miori,  qa*  dU$  ne  sotU  pa»  en  eUes-mimet  ce-qu*elles  $<mt  par  rapport  h  nouSf  puisqae  la  prince 
OD  sujet  roodifie  n^ceasairement  leur  action.  Supprunez  tout  sajet  sentant,  il  est  certain 
que  ces  causes  agiraient  encore  pmsqn'elles  contmueraient  d'exifter ;  mais  elles  aginient 
antrement;  elles  seraieiit  encore  des  quality  et  des  propri^t^s,  mais  qui  ne  resemblermient 
k  rien  de  ce  que  Doas  connaissons.  Ijs  feu  ne  manifesterait  plus  aucune  des  propri^t^s  que 
nous  lui  connaisons :  que  serait-il  ?  C^esi  ce  que  nous  ne  saurons  jamais.  C*e9t  tVaHlewi 
pmA4m  m  pnbthM  iptd  n*  repugnajpaa  mukintnt  h  la  nahtre  da  n$tr«  ttprit,  matt  it  Vutmc* 
mime  de$  ehoeea.  Quand  m6me  en  effet'On  supprimerait  par  la  pen»to  tous  les  suje^, sentants, 
il  fiodrait  encore  admettre  que  nul  corps  ne  manifesterait  ses  propri^t^s  autrement  <^u'en 
lelatioD  arec  un  sujet  quelconque,  et  dans  ce  cas  $e$  propriitee  n§  aeraient  encore  ou*  relattvee : 
en  sorte  qnll  me  naralt  fort  raisonnable  d'admettre  que  les  propri^t^s  d^terminees  des  corps 
n'existent  pas  inaependamment  dHin  sujet  quelconquoy  et  que  quand  on  demande  si  les  pro- 
pii^t^  de  la  mati^re  sont  telles  que  nous  les  perceyons,  il  fauarait  voir  auparavant  si  elles 
•out  en  tant  que  d^terminief ,  et  dans  quel  sens  il  est  vrai  de  dire  qu*6Ues  sent."— Court 
^H»st$ire  de  la  PhiUmhie  MoraU  au  ISmt  siicle,  Sme  le^on. 
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tbej  ask,  from  wnat  sensation  our  notions  of  extension  and  figure  have  oeen  derived  7  The 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Reid  was  taken  up  by  Brown,  who,  applving  greater  powers  oi 
analysis  than  had  previously  been  applied  to  the  notions  of  extension  and  figure,  showed 
clearly  what  are  the  sensations  from  which  those  notions  are  derived,  viz..  sensations  of 
foocfa,  combined  with  sensations  of  a  class  previously  too  little  adverted  to  by  metapbysi- 
"^ — s,  those  which  have  their  seat  in  our  muscular  fVame.    Whoever  wishes  to  be  more 


fmtienkaiy  acquainted  with  this  admirable  specimen  of  metaphrsicsl  analysis  may  consult 
the  first  volume  of  Brown's  Jjectwee,  or  Mill's  Analytie  o/thelHtnd, 

On  this  sobject  also,  the  authority  of  H.  Cousin  may  be  quoted  in  favor  of  conclusions  re- 
jected by  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  the  scnool  to  which  he  belongs.  M.  Cousin 
nesfpuies,  in  oppositioQ  to  Reid,  the  essential  eubjec^mty  of  our  conceptions  of  the  primary 
qualities  m  matter,  as  extension,  solidity,  &c.,  equally  with  those  of  color,  heat,  and  th« 
icaainder  of  whi^are  called  secondary  qualities.— Coitrt.  vi  eypra,  Ome  le^* 
P 
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thinks.  It  is  uimecessaTy  to  give  in  the  case  of  mind,  as  we  gave  in 
the  case  of  matter,  a  particular  statement  of  the  skeptical  system  by 
which  its  e»stence  as  a  Thing  in  itself,  distinct  from  the  series  of  whs^ 
are  denominated  its  states,  is  called  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  on  the  inmost  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  as  weU 
as  on  the  inmost  nature  of  matter,  we  are,  and  with  our  humau  facul- 
ties must  always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark.  All  which  we  are 
aware  of,  eren  m  our  own  minds,  is  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill)  a  cer* 
tain  "  thread  of  consciousness ;"  a  series  of  feelings,  that  is,  of  sensa« 
tions,  tfaoUffhts,  emotions,  and  Tolitions,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
complicatecL  There  is  a  something  I  call  Myself^  or,  by  another  form 
of  expression,  my  mind,  which  I  consider  as  distinct  from  ihese  sensa-* 
tions,  thoughts,  &c.;  a  something  which  I  conceive  to  be  not  the 
thoughts,  but  the  being  that  has  tlie  thoughts,  and  which  I  can  conoeive 
as  existing  for  ever  in  a  state  of  quiesence,  without  any  thoughts  at  alL 
But  what  diis  beine  is,  although  it  is  myself,  I  have  no  knowledge^ 
further  llian  the  series  of  its  states  of  consciousness.  As  bodies  mtaii* 
fest  themselves  to  me  only  through  the  sensations  of  which  I  regard 
them  as  the  causes,  so  the  thinking  princinle,  or  mind,  in  my  ovm 
nature,  makes  itself  known  to  me  only  by  the  teelings  of  which  it  is  con<* 
Bcious.  I  know  nothing  about  myself,  save  my  capacities  of  feeling  or 
being  conscious  (indudmg,  of  course,  thinking  and  willing)  :  and  were 
I  to  learn  anything  new  concerning  myself,  I  cannot  with  my  present 
Acuities  conceive  this  new  information  to  be  anything  else,  than  that  I 
have  some  additional  capacities,  before  unknown  to  me,  of  feeling, 
thinking,  or  willing. 

Thus,  then,  as  body  is  the  unsentient  cause  to  which  we  are  nat* 
urally  prompted  to  refer  a  certain  portion  of  our  feelings,  so  mind  may 
be  describea  as  the  sentient  subject  (in  the  German  sense  oi  the  term) 
of  all  foelings ;  that  which  has  or  feels  them.  But  of  the  nature  ot 
either  body  or  mind,  forther  than  the  feelings  which  the  former  excites, 
and  which  the  latter  experiences,  we  do  not,  according  to  the  best 
existing  doctrine,  know  anything ;  and  if  anything,  loffic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is  acquired. 
With  this  result  we  may  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject,  and  pastt 
io  the  third  and  only  remaining  class  or  division  of  Nameable  Things. 

III.  Attbibutes  :  and,  first,  QuALrriES. 

§  9.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  Substance,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Attribute  is  easily  deducible.  For  if  we  know  not,  and  cannot 
know,  anything  of  bodies  but  the  sensations  which  they  excite  in  us  or 
others,  those  sensations  must  be  all  that  we  can,  at  bottom,  mean  by  their 
attributes ;  and  the  distinction  which  we  verbally  make  between  the 
properties  of  things  and  the  sensations  we  receive  from  them,  must 
originate  in  the  convenience  of  discourse  rather  than  in  the  nature  of 
what  is  denote  by  the  terms. 

Attributes  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of  Quality, 
Quantity,  and  Relation.  We  shall  come  to  the  two  latter  presently : 
in  the  first  place  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  former. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  example,  one  of  what  are  termed  the  sen« 
sible  qualities  of  objects,  and  let  that  example  be  whiteness.  When 
we  ascribe  whiteness  to  any  substance,  as,  tor  instatice,  snow ;  when 
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«6  say  that  snow  has  the  quality  whitenofls,  what  do  we  really  assert  1 
SimpW,  that  when  snow  is  presei^  to  our  organs,  we  hare  a  particular 
•ensation,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  sensation  of  white.  But 
how  do  I  know  that  snow  is  present  1  Obviously  by  the  sensations 
which  I  derire  from  it,  and  not  otherwise.  I  infer  that  the  object  is 
present,  because  it  gires  me  a  certain  assemblage  or  series  of  sensa- 
tions. And  when  I  ascribe  to  it  the  attribute  whiteness,  my  meaning 
18  only,  that,  of  the  sensations  composing  this  group  or  series,  that 
whidi  I  call  the  sensation  of  white  color  is  one. 

This  is  one  ^ew  which  may  be  taken  of  the  subject  But  there  is 
also  another,  and  a  different  view.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  true  we 
k$taw  nothing  of  sensible  objects,  except  the  sensations  they  excite  in 
OS ;  that  the  fact  of  our  receiving  from  snow  the  particular  sensation 
which  is  called  the  sensation  of  white,  is  the  gramnd  on  which  we  as- 
cribe to  that  substance  the  quality  whiteness ;  the  sole  proof  of  its  po»> 
aessing  that  quality.  But  because  one  thing  may  be  the  sole  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  another  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  attribute  whiteness  (it  may  be  said)  is  not 
the  &ct  of  our  receiving  the  sensation,  but  something  in  the  object  it- 
self;  ^ power  inherent  m  it;  something  in  virhte  of  which  the  object 
produces  the  sensation.  And  when  we  affirm  that  snow  possesses  the 
attribute  whiteness,  we  do  not  merely  assert  that  the  presence  oi  snow 
produces  in  us  that  sensation,  but  that  it  does  so  through,  and  by  rea* 
aon  o£f  that  power  or  quality. 

For  the  purposes  of  logic  it  is  not  of  material  importance  which  of 
these  views  we  adopt  The  full  discussion  of  the  subject  belongs  to 
the  depaitment  of  inquiry  so  often  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  the 
higgler  metaphysics ;  but  it  may  be  said  here,  that  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  a  pectdiar  species  of  entities  called  qualities,  I  can  see 
ao  foundation  except  in  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which  is  the 
cause  of  many  delusions.  I  mean,  the  disposition,  wherever  we  meet 
with  two  names  which  are  not  precisely  synonymous,  to  suppose  that 
they  must  be  the  names  of  two  different  things ;  whereas  m  reality 
they  may  be  names  of  the  same  thing  viewed  in  two  diflRnrent  lights, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  under  different  suppositions  as  to  surround- 
ing circumstances.  Because  quality  and  tensation  cannot  be  put  in- 
discriminately one  for  the  other,  it  is  supposed  that  they  cannot  both 
signify  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  impression  or  feeling  with  which 
we  are  a&cted  through  our  senses  by  the  presence  of  an  object :  al* 
diough  there  is  at  least  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  this  identical 
impression  or  feeling  may  be  called  a  sensation  when  considered 
mmkj  in  itself,  and  a  quafity  when  regarded  as  emanating  from  any 
one  of  the  numerous  objects,  the  presence  of  which  to  our  organs  ex- 
cites in  oar  minds  that  among  various  other  sensations  or  feelihgs. 
And  if  this  be  admissible  as  a  supposition,  it  rests  with  those  who  con- 
Send  fiir  an  entity /ler  $e  called  a  quality,  to  show  that  their  opinion  is 
neferable,  or  is  anything  in  fact  but  a  lingering  remnant  of  me  scho«> 
lastic  doctrine  of  occult  causes ;  the  very  absurdity  which  Molidre  so 
happily  ridiculed  whto  he  made  one  of  his  pedantic  physicians  account 
for  the  fiict  that  "Popium  endomut,"  by  the  maxim  "  paicequ'il  a  una 
vertu  soporifique." 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  physician  stated  that  opium  had  ''una 
wta  s(>porifiqaet"  he  did  not  account  for^  but  merely  asserted  over 
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fligain,  the  fact  that  it  endamUt.  In  like  manner^  when  we  say  tliaiC 
snow  is  white  because  it  has  the  quality  of  whiteness,  we  are  only  re- 
asserting in  more  technical  language  the  fact  that  it  excites  in  us  the 
sensation  of  white.  If  it  be  said  that  the  sensation  must  have  some 
cause,  I  answer,  its  cause  is  the  presence  of  the  object.  When  we 
have  asserted  that  as  often  as  the  object  is  present,  and  our  organs  in 
tiieir  normal  state,  the  sensation  takes  place,  we  have  stated  all  that 
we  know  about  the  matter.  There  is  no  need,  after  assigning  a  cer- 
tain and  intelligible  cause,  to  suppose  an  occult  cause  besides,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  real  cause  to  produce  its  efiect.  If  I  am 
asked,  why  does  the  presence  of  the  object  cause  this  sensation  in  me, 
I  cannot  tell :  I  can  only  say  that  such  is  my  nature,  and  the  nature 
of  the  object :  the  constitution  of  things,  the  scheme  of  the  universe^ 
will  have  it  so.  And  to  this  we  must  at  last  come,  even  after  interpo- 
lating the  imannary  entity.  Whatever  number  of  links  the  chain  of 
causes  and  oTOCts  may  consist  of,  how  any  one  link  produces  the  one 
which  is  next  to  it  remains  equally  inexplicable  to  iis.  It  is  as  easy 
to  comprehend  that  the  object  should  produce  the  sensation  directly 
and  at  once,  as  that  it  shoidd  produce  the  same  sensation  by  the  aid 
of  something  else  called  the  power  of  producing  it 

But  as  the  difficulties  which  may  oe  felt  in  adopting  this  view  of 
the  subject  cannot  be  removed  vnthout  discussions  transcending  tibe 
bounds  of  our  scioice,  I  content  myself  with  a  passing  indication,  and 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  adopt  a  langua^  compatible  with  either 
view  of  the  nature  of  qualities.  I  shall  say, — ^what  at  least  admits  of 
no  dispute,-— 4^iat  the  quality  of  whiteness  ascribed  to  the  object  snow, 
is  grounded  upon  its  exciting  in  us  the  sensation  of  white ;  and,  adopt- 
ing the  language  already  used  by  the  school  logiciuis  in  the  case  of 
the  kind  of  attributes  called  Relations,  I  shall  term  the  sensation  of 
white  ^e  JbttndatioH  of  the  quality  whiteness.  For  logical  purposes 
the  sensation  is  die  only  essential  part  of  what  is  meant  bv  the  word ; 
the  only  part  which  we  ever  can  be  oonc^ned  in  proving.  When 
that  is  proved  the  quality  is  proved ;  if  an  object  excites  a  seasatioDy 
it  has,  of  course,  the  power  of  exciting  it 

IV.  Relations. 

§  10.  The  qualities  of  a  body,  we  hove  said,  are  the  attributes 
ffrounded  upon  the  sensations  which  the  presence  of  that  particular 
body  to  our  organs  excites  in  our  minds.  But  when  we  ascribe  to  any 
object  the  kind  of  attribute  called  a  Relation,  the  foundation  of  the 
attribute  must  be  something  in  which  other  objects  are  concerned 
besides  itself  and  the  percipient. 

As  there  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  a  relation  between  any 
two  things  to  which  two  correlative  names  are  or  may  be  given ;  we 
may  expect  to  discover  what  constitutes  a  relation  in  general,  if  we 
enumerate  the  principal  cases  in  which  mankind  have  imposed  correl- 
ative names,  and  observe  what  all  these  cases  have  in  common. 

\yiiat,  then,  is  die  character  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  states 
of  circumstances  so  heterogeneous  and  discordant  as  these :  one  thing 
like  another ;  one  thing  unlike  another ;  one  thing  near  another ;  one 
^^g  jfar  Jrom  anotiier  j  one  thing  h^jfbre,  after,  along  icith  another ; 
one  tmng  greater,  equals  leee,  than  anodier ;  one  thing  the  cause  of  ax^ 
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Other,  x!b.e  ^eet  of  another;  one  person  the  master,  servant,  chUd^ 
parent,  husSand,  vnfe,  sovereign,  sufyect,  attorney,  client,  of  another,  and 
•oon? 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  case  of  Resemblan^  (a  relation  which 
requires  to  be  considered  separately),  there  seems  to  be  one  thing 
common  to  all  these  cases,  and  only  one ;  that  in  each  of  them  there 
exists  or  occurs,  or  has  existed  or  occurred,  some^ac^  or  phenomenon^ 
into  which  the  two  things  which  are  said  to  be  related  to  each  other, 
both  enter  as  parties  concerned.  This  &ct,  or  phenomenon,  is  what 
the  AristoteHan  logidans  caUed  theyi0H2ame9i^iim  raJa^'^mii.  Thus  in 
the  relation  of  greater  and  less  between  two  magnitudes,  the  fimda- 
mention  rdationis  is  the  fact  that  when  one  of  the  two  magnitudes  is 
applied  to  the  other,  it  more  than  covers  it ;  and  cannot,  by  any  new 
arrangement  of  parts,  be  entirely  brought  within  the  bounduies  of  the 
other  object.  In  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  XhejMndamentum 
rdationis  is  the  fact  that  the  one  has  undertaken,  or  is  compelled,  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  benefit,  and  at  the  bidding,  of  die  other. 
In  that  of  husband  and  wife,  ^ejundamentum  rdationis  consists  of  the 
&cts  that  ^e  parties  are  a  man  and  a  woman,  that  they  have  promised 
certain  things  with  certain  formalities,  and  are  in  consequence  invested 
by  die  law  with  certain  rights,  and  subjected  to  certain  duties.  Exam« 
pies  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  it  is  already  obvious  that 
whenever  two  things  are  said  to  be  related,  diere  is  8<mie  fiict,  or  series 
of  &cts,  into  which  they  both  enter ;  and  that  whenever  any  two  things 
are  involved  in  some  one  fact,  or  series  of  fiicts,  we  may  ascribe  to  those 
two  things  a  mutual  relation  grounded  on  the  ^t.  Even  if  they  have 
nothing  in  common  but  what  is  common  to  all  things,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  universe,  we  call  diat  a  relation,  and  denominate  them 
fellow-creatures,  feDow-beings,  or  fellow-denizens  of  the  universe.  But 
in  propordon  as  the  fact  into  which  the  two  objects  enter  as  parts  is 
<3^  a  more  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  so 
also  is  the  reladon  grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are  as  many  con- 
;eivable  reladons  as  there  are  conceivable  kinds  of  feet  in  which  two 
.hings  can  be  jointly  concerned. 

In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  a  quality  is  an  attribute  grounded! 
upon  the  feet  that  a  certain  sensadon  or  sensadons  are  produced  in  us  \ 
by  the  object,  so  an  attribute  grounded  upon  some  feet  into  which  the  \ 
object  enters  jointly  with  another  object,  is  a  reladon  between  it  and 
chat  other  object.     But  the  ^xt  in  the  latter  case  consists  of  the  very 
same  kind  <n  elements  as  die  fi&ct  in  the  fermer :  namely,  states  of 
consciousness.    In  the  case  last  cited,  for  example,  the  reladon  of 
husband  and  wife;   the  Jhndamentwm  relationis  consists  entirely  of  ' 
dumghts,  emodons,  sensadons,  and  volidons  (actual  or  contingent), 
eidier  of  the  pardes  themselves  or  of  other  pardes  concerned  in  die 
same  series  of  transacdons,  as,  for  instance,  the  intendons  which  would 
DO  formed  by  a  judge  in  case  a  complaint  were  made  to  his  tribunal 
of  die  infringement  of  any  of  the  legal  obligadons  imposed  by  marriage ; 
9M  the  acta  which  the  judge  would  perform  in  consequence;  acts 
being  (as  we  have  already  seen)  anodier  word  fer  intendons  feUowed 
by  an  effect,  and  that  effect  (again)  being  but  anodier  word  fOr  sensa- 
tioiis,  or  some  odier  feelings,  occasioned  either  to  oneself  or  to  some- 
body else.     There  is  no  part  whatever  of  what  the  names  expressive 
of  the  reladon  imply,  that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of  consciousness  s 
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oatward  objects  being,  no  doubt^  supposed  througfaout  as  the  causes 
l)y  which  some  of  those  states  of  consciousness  are  excited,  and  minds 
as  the  subjects  by  which  all  of  them  are  experienced,  but  neither  the 
external  objects  nor  the  minds  making  their  existence  known  other- 
wise than  bj  the  states  of  consciousness. 

Cases  of  relation  are  not  always  so  complicated  as  that  to  which  we 
last  alluded.  The  simplest  of  ail  cases  of  relation  are  those  expressed 
by  the  words  antecedent  and  conseauent,  and  by  the  word  simultane- 
ous. If  we  say,  for  instance,  that  dawn  preceded  sunrise',  the  fact  in 
Tdiich  the  two  things,  dawn  and  sunrise,  were  jointly  concerned,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  two  things  themselves;,  no  third  iiimg  entered  into 
the  fact  or  phenomenon  at  all ;  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  call  the 
succession  of  the  two  objects  a  third  thing ;  but  their  succession  is  not 
something  added  to  the  things  themselves ;  it  is  something  involved  in 
diem.  Dawn  and  sunrise  announce  themselves  to  our  consciousness 
by  two  successive  sensations :  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of 
these  sensations  is  not  a  third  sensation  or  feeling  added  to  them ;  we 
have  not  first  the  two  feelings,  and  then  a  feeling  of  their  succession. 
To  have  two  feelings  at  all,  implies  having  them  either  successively,  or 
else  simultaneously.  Sensations,  or  other  feelings,  being  given,  suc- 
cession and  simultaneousness  are  the  two  conditions,  to  the  alternative 
of  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  nature  of  our  faculties ;  and  no  one 
has  been  able,  or  needs  expect,  to  analyze  the  matter  any  further. 

§  11.  In  a  somewhat  similar  position  are  two  other  sorts  of  relation. 
Likeness  and  Unlikeness.  I  have  two  sensations ;  we  will  suppose 
them  to  be  simple  ones ;  two  sensations  of  white,  or  one  sensation  of 
white  and  another  of  black.  I  call  the  first  two  sensations  like  ;  the  last 
two  unlike.  What  is  the  fact  or  phenomenon  constituting  the  funda^ 
netUum  of  this  relation  1  The  two  sensations  first,  and  then  what  we 
oall  a  feeling  of  resemblance,  or  a  feeling  of  want  of  resemblance.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  former  case.  Resemblance  is  evidently  a  feel- 
ing ;  a  state  of  the  consciousness  of  the  observer.  Whether  the  feeling 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  colors  be  a  third  state  of  consciousness, 
which  I  have  after  having  the  two  sensations  of  color,  or  whether  (like 
the  feeling  of  their  succession)  it  is  involved  in  the  sensations  them- 
selves, may  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  But  in  either  case,  these  feel- 
ings of  resemblance,  and  of  its  opposite,  dissimilarity,  are  parts  of  our 
nature ;  and  parts  so  &r  firom  being  capable  of  analysis,  that  they  are 
pre-supposed  in  every  attempt  to  analyze  any  of  our  other  feelings. 
I  Likeness  and  unlikeness,  therefore,  as  well  as  antecedence,  sequence, 
and  simultaneousness,  must  stand  apart  among  relations,  as  things  mt 
generis.  They  are  attributes  grounded  on  fiaicts,  that  is,  on  states  of 
consciousness,  but  on  states  which  are  peculiar,  unresolvable,  and 
inexplicable. 

But,  although  likeness  or  unlikeness  cannot  be  resolved  into  any- 
thing else,  complex  cases  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  can  be  resolved  into 
ampler  ones.  When  we  say  of  two  thines  which  consist  of  parts,  that 
they  are  like  one  another,  the  likeness  <^  Uie  whole  does  admit  of  analy- 
sis;  it  is  compounded  of  likenesses  between  the  various  parts  respec- 
tively. Of  how  vast  a  variety  of  resemblances  of  parts  must  that  re- 
semblance be  composed,  which  induces  ns  to  say  diat  a  portrait,  or  a 
landsd^,  is  like  its  original    If  one  person  mimics  another  with  any 
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succeBS,  <^  how  many  simple  likenesses  must  the  general  or  complex 
likeness  be  compounded :  likeness  in  a  succession  of.  bodily  postures ; 
likeness  in  voice,  or  in  the  accents  and  intonations  of  the  vmce ;  like- 
ness in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  the  thoughts  or  sentiments  express- 
ed,  whether  by  word,  countenance,  or  vesture. 

All  likeness  and  unUkeness  of  which  we  have  any  cognizance,  re- 
solve themselves  into  likeness  and  unlikeness  between  states  of  our 
own,  or  some  other  mind.  When  we  say  that  one  body  is  like  another, 
(since  we  know  nothing  of  bodies  but  the  sensations  which  they  ex- 
cite,) we  mean  really  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  sensa- 
tions excited  by  the  two  bodies,  or  between  some  portion  at  least  of 
these  sensations.  If  we  say  that  two  attributes  are  like  one  another, 
fsince  we  know  nothing  of  attributes  except  the  sensations  or  states  of 
feeling  on  which  they  are  grounded,)  we  mean  really  that  those  sensa- 
tions, or  states  of  feeling,  resemble  each  other.  We  may  also  say  that 
two  relati<»is  are  alike.  The  fact  of  resemblance  between  relations  is 
sometimes  caUed  analogy^  forming  one  of  the  numerous  meanings  of 
that  word.  The  relation  in  which  Priam  stood  to  Hector,  namely,  that 
of  fiiCher  and  son,  resembles  the  relation  in  which  Philip  stood  to  Alex- 
ander ;  resembles  it  so  closely  that  they  are  called  the  same  relation. 
The  relation  in  which  Cromwell  stood  to  England  resembles  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Napoleon  stood  to  France,  though  not  so  closely  as  to  be 
called  the  same  relation.  The  meaning  in  both  these  instances  must 
be,  that  a  resemblance  existed  between  the  facts  which  constituted  the 
Jkndamentum  rdationis. 

This  resemblance  may  exist  in  all  conceivable  gradations,  from 
perfect  undistinguishableness  to  something  very  slight  indeed.  When 
we  say,  that  a  thought  suggested  to  the  mind  g£  a  person  of  genius  is 
hke  a  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  because  the  former  produces  a  multi- 
tude of  other  thoughts,  and  the  latter  a  multitude  of  (^er  seeds,  this  is 
saying  that  between  the  relation  of  an  inventive  mind  to  a  thought 
contained  in  it,  and  the  relation  of  a  fertile  soil  to  a  seed  contained  in 
it,  there  exists  a  resemblance :  the  real  resemblance  being  in  the  two 
fwndameiUa  rekUionis^  in  each  of  which  there  occurs  a  germ,  producing 
by  its  development  a  multitude  of  other  things  similar  to  itselE  Ana 
as,  whenever  two  objects  are  jointly  concerned  in  a  phenomenon,  this 
constitutes  a  relation  between  those  objects ;  so,  if  we  suppose  a  second 
pair  of  objects  concerned  in  a  second  phenomenon,  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  the  two  phenomena  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being 
said  that  the  two  relations  resemble ;  provided,  of  course,  the  points 
of  resemblance  are  found  in  those  portions  of  the  two  phenomena 
respectively  which  are  connoted  by  the  relative  names. 

While  speaking  of  resemblance,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  an 
ambiguity  of  language,  against  which  scarcely  any  one  is  sufficiently 
on  his  guard.  Resemblance,  when  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of 
an,  amounting  to  undistinguishableness,  is  c^en  called  identity,  and 
the  two  similar  things  are  said  to  be  the  same.  I  say  often,  not  always ; 
ior  we  do  not  say  that  two  visible  objects,  two  peiisons  for  instance, 
are  the  same,  because  they  are  so  much  alike  tnst  one  might  be  mis- 
taken fi)r  the  other :  but  we  constantly  use  this  mode  of  expression 
ndien  speaking  of  feelings ;  as  when  I  say  that  the  sight  of  any  object 

£68  me  the  same  sensation  or  emotion  to-day  that  it  did  yesterday,  or 
same  which  it  gives  to  some  other  pers<m.     This  is  evidently  an 
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incorrect  implication  of  the  word  same ;  for  the  feeiiag  which  I  htd 
yesterday  b  gone,  never  to  return ;  what  I  have  to-day  is  another  feel- 
ing,  exactly  like  the  former  perlmps,  bnt  distinct  from  it;  and  it  is 
evident  tha^  two  difiTerent  persons  cannot  be  experiencing  the  same 
feeling,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  they  are  both  sitting  at  the 
same  table.  By  a  similar  ambiguity  we  say,  that  two  persons  are  ill 
of  the  same  disease ;  that  two  people  hold  the  same  office ;  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  say  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  adventure, 
or  sailing  in  the  same  ship,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  fill  offices  exactly 
similar,  though,  perhaps,  m  distant  places.  Grreat  confusicm  of  ideas 
is  often  produced,  and  many  fiaJlacies  engendered,  in  otherwise  enlight- 
ened understandings,  by  not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  (in 
itself  not  always  to  be  avoided),  that  they  use  the  same  name  to  express 
ideas  so  different  as  those  of  identity  and  undistinguishable  resemblance. 
Among  modem  writers,  Archbishop  Whately  stands  almost  alone  in 
havine  drawn  attention  to  this  dii^ction,  and  to  the  ambiguity  con- 
nected with  it.* 

Several  relations,  generally  called  by  other  names,  are  really  cases 
of  resemblance.  Aj  for  example,  equality ;  which  is  but  another  word 
for  the  exact  resemblance  commonly  called  identity,  considered  as 
subsisting  between  things  in  respect  of  their  quantity.  And  this  ex- 
ample forms  a  suitable  transition  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  heads, 
under  which,  as  already  remarked,  Attributes  are  commonly  anranged. 

V.  Quantity. 

§  12.  Let  us  imagine  two  things,  between  which  there  is  no  differ- 
ence (that  is,  no  dissimilarity),  except  in  quantity  alone :  for  instance, 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  more  than  a  gallon  of  water.  A  g^on  of  water, 
Hke  any  other  external  object,  mcdces  its  presence  known  to  us  by  a 
set  of  sensations  which  it  excites.  Ten  gallons  of  water  are  also  an 
external  object,  making  its  presence  known  to  us  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  as  we  do  not  mistake  ten  gallons  of  water  for  a  gallon  of  water, 

*  **  Same  (M  well  as  '  One,' '  Identical/  and  other  words  deriyed  from  them)  is  used  fre- 
quently in  a  sense  very  different  from  its  primary  one,  as  applicable  to  a  tmgU  object,  being 
employed  to  denote  great  timUarity.  When  several  objects  are  undistinguisnably  alike,  one 
nnglt  description  will  apply  equally  to  any  of  them ;  ana  thence  they  are  said  to  lie  all  of 


mnd  the  emu  nature,  appearance.  &c.,  as,  e.g.,  when  we  say  *  this  house  is  built  of  the  «i«»v 
stone  with  such  another,'  we  only  mean  that  the  stones  are  undistinguishable  in  their  qual- 
ities: not  that  the  one  building  was  gulled  down,  and  the  other  constructed  with  the  ma- 
terials. Whereas  sameness,  in  the  primary  sense,  does  not  eyen  necessarily  imply  similar- 
ity:  for  if  we  sav  of  any  man,  that  ne  is  greatly  altered  since  such  a  time,  ^o  understand, 
ana,  indeed,  imply  by  the  very  expression,  that  he  is  one  person^  though  different  in  several 
qualities.  It  is  worth  observmg,  also,  that  Same,  in  the  secondary  sense,  admits,  accord- 
mg  to  popular  usage,  of  degnee.  We  speak  of  two  thinn  being  nearty  the  same,  but 
not  entirely ;  personal  identity  does  not  aamit  of  degrees.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  error  of  Realism  than  inattention  to  this  ambiguity.  When  several  persons 
are  said  to  have  One  and  the  Same  opinion,  thought,  or  idea,  men,  overiooking  the  true  simple 
statement  of  Uie  case,  which  is,  tnat  they  are  all  thhUdngaliket  look  for  something  more 
abstruse  and  mystical,  and  imagine  there  must  be  some  une  TTiin^^  in  the  primary  sense, 
though  not  an  individual,  which  is  present  at  once  in  the  mind  of  each  of  these  persons  • 
and  thence  readily  sprang  Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas,  each  of  which  was,  according  to  him, 
one  real,  eternal  object,  existing  entire  and  complete  in  each  of  the  individual  objects  that 

are  known  bv  one  name Tne  Hindoos  of  tne  present  day,  from  observing  the  similar 

symptoms  wnich  are  known  by  the  name  of  small-pox,  and  the  communication  of  the  Iik# 
£rom  one  patient  to  another,  do  not  merely  call  it  (as  we  do^  one  disease,  but  believe  (if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  given)  that  the  small-pox  is  a  goddess,  who  becomes  incarnate  in 
each  infected  patient."— Xofte ;  Appendix  on  Ambiguous  Terms,  p.  298.  My  references  to 
this  work  are  always  to  the  first  edition. 
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it  is  plain  that  the  set  of  sensations  is  more  or  less  different  in  the  two 
cases.  In  like  manner,  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a  gallon  of  Madeira, 
are  two  external  objects,  making  their  presence  known  by  two  sets  of 
sensations,  which  sensations  are  different  from  each  other.  In  the  first 
case,  however,  we  say  that  the  difference  is  in  quantity ;  in  the  last 
chore  is  a  difference  in  quality,  while  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  of 
the  Madeira  is  the  same.  What  is  the  real  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  1  It  is  not  the  province  of  Logic  to  analyze  it ;  nor  to  decide 
-whether  it  is  susceptible  of  analysis  or  not  For  us  the  following  con- 
siderations are  sufficient.  It  is  evident  that  the  sensations  I  receive 
from  the  gallon  of  water,  and  those  I  receive  from  the  g^on  of 
Madeira,  are  not  the  same,  that  is,  not  precisely  alike ;  neither  are 
they  altogether  unlike :  they  are  partly  similar,  partly  dissimilar ;  and 
that  in  which  they  resemble  is  precisely  that  in  which  alone  the  gallon 
of  water  and  the  ten  gallons  do  not  resemble.  That  in  which  the 
gallon  of  water  and  the  gallon  of  wine  are  like  each  other,  and  in 
which  the  gallon  and  die  ten  gallons  of  water  are  unlike  each  other,  is 
called  their  quantity.  This  likeness  and  unlikeness  I  do  not  pretend 
to  explain,  no  more  than  any  other  kind  of  likeness  or  unhkeness. 
But  my  object  is  to  show,  that  when  we  say  of  two  things  that  they 
differ  in  quantity,  just  as  when  we  say  that  they  differ  in  quality,  the 
assertion  is  always  grounded  upon  a  difference  in  the  sensations  which 
they  excite.  Nobody,  I  presume,  will  say,  that  to  see,  or  to  lift,  or  to 
drink,  ten  eaUons  of  water,  does  not  include  in  itself  a  different  set  of 
sensations  &om  those  of  seeing,  lifting,  or  drinking  one  gallon ;  or  that 
to  see  or  handle  a  foot-rule,  and  to  see  or  handle  a  yard-measure  made 
exactly  like  it,  are  the  same  sensations.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  | 
«vhat  the  difference  in  the  sensations  is.  Everybody  knows,  and 
uubody  can  tell ;  no  more  than  any  one  could  tell  what  white  is,  to  a 
OtdTbon  who  had  never  had  the  sensation.  But  the  difference,  so  far  as  | 
cugulzMe  by  our  faculties,  lies  in  the  sensations.  Whatever  difference 
we  bay  the^B  is  in  tha  things  themselves,  is,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
funded,  ami  grounded  exclusively,  on  a  difference  in  the  sensations 
Axcited  by  them. 

VI.    A.TTRIBUTES  CoNOLITDED. 

§  13.  Thus,  then,  all  the  .^ttxibutes  of  bodies  which  are  classed  under 
Quality  or  Quantity,  are  giouiided  upon  the  sensations  which  we 
receive  from  those  bodies,  and  laay  be  defined,  die  powers  which,  the  / 
bodies  have  of  .exciting  those  sensations.  And  me  same  general 
explanadon  has  been  found  to  apply  to  most  of  the  attributes  usually 
classed  under  the  head  of  Relation.  They,  too,  are  grounded  upon 
some  fact  or  phenomenon  into  which  the  related  objects  enter  as  parts ; 
that  fact  or  phenomenon  having  no  meaning  aad  no  existence  to  us, 
except  the  series  of  sensadons  or  other  states  of  consciousness  by 
which  it  makes  itself  known :  and  the  reladon  being  simply  the  power 
or  capacity  which  the  object  possesses,  of  taking  part  cuong  with  die 
correlated  object  in  the  production  of  that  series  of^sensadons  or  states 
of  €X>n8ciousness.  We  have  been  obliged,  indeed,  to  recognize  a 
somewhat  different  character  in  certain  peculiar  reladons,  those  of 
succession  and  simultaneity,  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  These,  not 
bemg  grounded  on  any  fact  or  phenomenon  disdnct  from  the  related 
G 
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olijec.ts  themselves,  do  not  admit  oi  the  same  kmd  of  analysis.  But 
these  relations,  though  not,  like  other  relations,  grounded  upon  state? 
of  consciousness,  are  themselves  states  of  consciousness :  resemblance 
is  nothing  but  our  feeling  of  resemblance ;  succession  is  nothing  but 
our  feeling  of  succession.  Or,  if  this  be  disputed,  (and  we  cannot, 
without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  our  science,  discuss  it  here,)  at 
least  our  knowledge  of  these  relations,  and  even  our  possibility  of 
knowledge,  is  confined  to  those  which  subsist  between  sensations  or 
other  states  of  consciousness :  for,  though  we  ascribe  resemblance,  or 
succession,  or  simultaneity,  to  objects  and  to  attributes,  it  is  always  in 
virtue  of  resemblance  or  succession  or  simultaneity  in  the  sensations 
or  states  of  consciousness  which  those  objects  excite,  and  on  which 
those  attributes  are  grounded. 

§  14.  In  the  preceding  investigation  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, considered  bodies  only,  and  omitted  minds.  But  what  we 
have  said  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  latter.  The  attributes 
of  minds,  as  well  as  those  of  bodies,  are  grounded  upon  states  of  feel- 
ing or  consciousness.  But  in  the  case  of  a  mind,  we  have  to  consider 
its  own  states,  as  well  as  those  which  it  produces  in  other  minds. 
Every  attribute  of  a  mind  consists  either  in  being  itself  affected  in  a 
certam  way,  or  affecting  other  minds  in  a  certain  way.  Considered 
in  itself,  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  it,  but  the  series  of  its  own  feel- 
ings. When  we  say  of  any  mind,  that  it  is  devout,  or  superstitious,  or 
meditative,  or  cheerful,  we  mean  that  the  ideas,  emotions,  or  volitions 
implied  in  those  words,  form  a  frequently  recurring  part  of  the  series 
of  feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness,  which  fill  up  the  sentient  exist- 
ence of  diat  mind. 

In  additior,  however,  to  those  attributes  of  a  mind,  which  are 
grounded  upon  its  own  states  of  feeling,  attributes  may  also  be  ascribed 
to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  body,  grounded  on  the  feelings  which 
it  excites  in  other  minds.  A  mind  does  not,  indeed,  like  a  body,  excite 
sensations,  but  it  may  excite  thoughts  or  emotions.  The  most  important 
example  of  attributes  ascribed  on  this  ground  is,  the  employment  of 
terms  expressive  of  approbation  or  blame.  When,  for  example,  we 
say  of  any  character,  or  (in  other  words)  of  any  mind,  that  it  is 
admirable,  we  mean  that  the  contemplation  of  it  excites  the  sentimvut 
of  admiration ;  and  indeed  somewhat  more,  for  the  word  implies  Uiat 
we  not  only  feel  admiration,  but  approve  that  sentiment  in  oursekes. 
In  some  cases,  under  the  semblance  of  a  single  attribute,  two  nre 
really  predicated :  one  of  them,  a  state  of  the  mind  itself;  die  oi-^er, 
a  state  with  which  other  minds  are  affected  by  thinking  of  it :  as  v»  hen 
we  say  of  any  one  that  he  is  generous.  The  word  generosity  ex- 
presses a  certain  state  of  mind,  but  being  a  term  of  praise,  it  also 
expresses  that  this  state  of  mind  excites  in  us  another  mental  state, 
called  approbation.  The  assertion  made,  therefore,  is  two-fiVd,  and 
of  the  following  purport :  Certain  feelings  form  habitually  8.  part  of 
this  person's  sentient  existence ;  and,  moreover,  the  idea  of  th'  >se  feel- 
ings of  his  excites  the  sentiment  of  approbation  in  ourselves  or  others. 

As  we  thus  ascribe  attributes  to  minds  on  the  ground  of  i(feas  and 
emotions,  so  may  we  to  bodies  ^on  similar  grounds,  and  not  solely  on 
the  ground  of  sensations :  as  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  a  statue ; 
siuce  this  attribute  is  grounded  upon  the  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure 
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which  the  statue  produces  in  our  minds,  and  which  is  not  a  sensation, 
but  an  emotion. 

VII.  General  Result. 

§  15.  Our  survey  of  the  varieties  of  Things  which  have  been,  oi 
which  are  capable  of  being,  named' — which  have  been,  or  are  capable 
of  being,  either  predicated  of  other  Things,  or  made  themselves  the 
subject  of  predications — ^is  now  complete. 

Our  enumeration  commenced  with  Feelings.  These  we  scrupulously 
distinguished  from  the  objects  which  excite  them,  and  from  the  organs 
by  which  they  are,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  conveyed.  Feelings  are 
of  four  sorts :  Sensations,  Thoughts,  Emotions,  and  Volitions.  What 
are  called  perceptions  are  merely  a  particular  case  of  Belief,  and  be- 
lief is  a  kind  of  thought.  Actions  are  merely  volitions  followed  by  an 
efiect.  K  there  be  any  other  kind  of  mental  state  not  included  under 
these  subdivisions,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  in  this  place 
to  discuss  its  existence,  or  the  rank  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

After  Feelings  we  proceeded  to  Substances.  These  are  either 
Bodies  or  Minds.  Without  enterine  into  the  grounds  of  the  meta- 
physical doubts  which  have  been  raised  concerning  the  existence  of 
Matter  and  Mind  as  objective  realities,  we  stated  as  sufficient  for  us  ' 
the  conclusion  in  which  the  best  thinkers  are  now  very  generally 
agreed,  that  all  we  can  know  of  Matter  is  the  sensations  which  it  gives 
us,  and  the  order  of  occurrence  of  those  sensations ;  and  that  while  the 
substance  Body  is  the  unknown  cause  of  our  sensations,  the  substance 
Mmd  is  the  unknown  percipient 

The  only  remaining  class  of  Nameable  Things  is  Attributes ;  and 
these  are  of  three  kinds.  Quality,  filiation,  and  Quantity.  Qualities, 
like  substances,  are  known  to  us  no  otherwise  than  by  the  sensations 
or  other  states  of  consciousness  which  they  excite;  and  while,  in 
compliance  vnth  common  usage,  we  have  continued  to  speak  of  them 
as  a  distinct  class  of  Things,  we  showed  that  in  predicating  them  no 
one  means  to  predicate  anything  but  those  sensations  or  states  of 
consciousness,  on  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  grounded,  and  by 
which  alone  they  can  be  defined.  Relations,  except  the  simple  cases 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  succession  and  simultaneity,  are  similarly 
grounded  upon  some  fact,  or  phenomenon,  that  is,  upon  some  series  of 
sensations  or  states  of  consciousness,  more  or  less  complicated.  The 
third  species  of  attribute,  Quantity,  is  also  manifestly  grounded  upon 
something  in  our  sensations  or  states  of  feeling,  since  there  is  an  indu- 
bitable difference  in  the  sensations  excited  by  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
bulk,  or  by  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  intensity,  in  any  object  of 
sense  or  of  consciousness.  All  attributes,  therefore,  are  to  us  nothing 
but  either  our  sensations  and  other  states^of  feeling,  or  something  inex- 
tricably involved  therein;  and  to  this  even  the  peculiar  and  simple 
relations  just  adverted  to  are  not  exceptions.  Those  peculiar  rda- 
tions,  however,  ai%  so  important,  and,  even  if  they  might  in  strictness 
be  classed  among  our  states  of  consciousness,  are  so  ^ndamentally 
distinct  from  any  other  of  those  states,  that  it  veould  be  a  vain  subtlety 
to  confound  them  under  that  common  head,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  classed  apart 

As  the  result,  therefore,  of  our  analysis,  we  obtain  the  foUovring  as 
an  enumeration  and  classification  of  all  Nameable  Things  ^— 
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Ist  Feelings,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 

2nd.  The  Minds  which  experience  those  feelings. 

3Td.  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  excite  certain  of  those 
feelings,  together  with  the  powers  or  properties  whereby  they  excite 
them;  these  last  being  included  rather  in  compHance  with  common 
opinion,  and  because  dieir  existence  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  com- 
mon language  from  which  I  cannot  prudently  deviate,  than  because  the 
recognition  of  such  powers  or  properties  as  real  existences  appears  to 
me  warranted  by  a  sound  philosophy. 

4th,  and  last  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Likenesses 
and  Unlikenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.  Those 
relations,  when  considered  as  subsisting  between  other  things,  exist  in 
reality  only  between  the  states  of  consciousness  which  those  things,  if 
bodies,  excite,  if  minds,  either  excite  or  experience. 

This,  until  a  better  can  be  su^ested,  must  serve  us  as  a  substitute 
for  the  abortive  Classification  of  Existences,  termed  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle.  The  practical  application  of  it  will  appear  when  we  com- 
mence the  inquiry  into  the  Import  of  Propositions ;  in  other  words, 
when  we  inquire  what  it  is  which  the  mind  actually  believes,  when  it 
gives  what  is  called  its  assent  to  a  proposition. 

These  four  classes  comprising,  if  the  classificadon  be  correct,  all 
Nameable  Things,  these  or  some  of  them  must  of  course  compose  the 
signification  of  all  names ;  and  of  these  or  some  of  them  is  made  up 
whatever  we  call  a  fact. 

For  distinction's  sake,  every  fact  which  is  solely  composed  of  feel- 
ings or  states  of  consciousness  considered  as  such,  is  often  called  a 
Psychological  or  Subjective  fact ;  while  every  fact  which  is  composed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  something  different  from  these,  that  is,  of 
substances  and  attributes,  is  called  an  Objective  fact  We  may  say, 
then,  that  every  objective  fact  is  grounded  on  a  corresponding  subjec- 
tive one ;  and  has  no  meaning  to  us  (apart  from  the  subjective  fact 
which  corresponds  to  it),  except  as  a  name  for  the  unknown  and  in- 
scrutable process  by  which  that  subjective  or  psychological  fact  is 
brought  to  pass. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  PROPOSITIONS. 

§  1.  In  treating  of  Propositions,  as  already  in  treating  of  Names, 
some  considerations  of  a  comparatively  elementary  nature  respecting 
their  form  and  varieties  must  be  premised,  before  entering  upon  that 
analysis  of  the  import  conveyed  by  them,  which  is  the  real  subject  and 
purpose  of  this  preliminary  book. 

.A  proposition,  we  have  before  said,  is  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which 
a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject  A  predicate  and  a  sub- 
ject are  all  that  is  necessarily  required  to  make  up  a  proposition :  but 
as  we  cannot  conclude  from  merely  seeing  two  names  put  together, 
that  they  are  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  that  is,  that  one  of  them  is  in- 
tended to  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
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should  be  some  mode  or  form  of  indicating  that  such  is  the  intention ; 
some  sign  to  distinguish  a  predication  from  any  other  kind  of  discourse. 
This  is  sometknes  done  by  a  slight  alteration  of  one  of  the  words,  called 
an  inflection;  as  when  we  say,  Fire  bums;  the  change  of  the  second 
word  from  hum  to  bums  showing  that  we  mean  to  amrm  the  predicate 
bum  of  the  subject  fire.  But  this  frmction  is  more  commonly  fulfilled 
by  the  word  w,  when  an  affirmation  is  intended ;  is  not,  when  a  nega- 
ticHi;  or  by  some  other  part  of  the  verb  to  he.  The  word  which  thus 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  sign  of  fu^dication  is  called,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  the  copula.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  no  indistinctness  in  our  conception  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the 
copula;  for  confused  notions  respecting  it  are  among  the  causes  which 
have  spread  mysticism  over  the  field  of  logic,  and  perverted  its  specu- 
lations into  logomachies. 

It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  the  copula  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
sign  of  predication;  that  it  also  signifies  existence.  In  the  proposition, 
Socrates  is  just,  it  may  seem  to  be  implied  not  only  that  the  quality 
just  can  be  affirmed  of  Socrates,  but  moreover  that  Socrates  w,  that  is 
to  say,  exists.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  word  t>;  a  word  which  not  only  performs  the  function  of  the  copula 
in  affirmations,  but  has  also  a  meaning  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
may  itself  be  made  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  That  the  employ- 
ment of  it  as  a  copula  does  not  necessarily  include  the  affirmation  of 
existence,  appears  from  such  a  proposition  as  this,  A  centaur  is  a  fiction 
of  the  poets;  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  implied  that  a  centaur  exists, 
since  the  proposition  itself  expressly  asserts  that- the  thing  has  no  real 
existence. 

Many  volumes  might  be  fiUed  with  the  frivolous  speculations  con 
ceming  the  nature  m  Being  (to  bv,  dvota.  Ens,  .iEntitas,  Essentia,  and 
the  like),  which  have  arisen  fix>m  overlooking  this  double  meaning  of 
the  words  to  he;  fit)m  supposing  that  when  it  signifies  to  exist,  and 
when  it  signifies  to  he  some  specified  thing,  as  to  ^«  a  man,  to  he  Soc- 
rates, to  he  seen  or  spoken  of,  to  ^  a  phantom,  even  to  he  a  nonentity, 
it  must  still,  at  bottom,  answer  to  the  same  idea ;  and  that  a  meaning 
must  be  found  for  it  which  shall  suit  all  these  cases.  The  fog  which 
rose  fiiom  this  narrow  spot  diffused  itself  at  an  early  period  over  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  metaphysics.  Yet  it  becomes  us  not  to  triumph  over 
the  gigantic  intellects  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  because  we  are  now  able 
to  preserve  ourselves  from  many  errors  into  which  they,  perhaps  inev- 
itably, fell.  The  fire-teazer  of  a  modem  steam-engine  produces  by  his 
exertions  far  greater  effects  than  Milo  of  Crotona  could,  but  he  is  not 
therefore  a  stronger  man.  The  Ghreeks  seldom  knew  any  language 
but  their  own.  This  rendered  it  far  more  difficult  for  them  than  it  is 
fin*  us,  to  acquire  a  readiness  in  detecting  ambiguities.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  having  systematically  studied  a  plurality  of  languages, 
especiaUy  of  those  languages  which  philosophers  have  used  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  is  the  practical  lesson  we  learn  respecting 
the  ambiguities  of  words,  by  finding  that  the  same  word  in  one  language 
corresponds,  on  different  occasions,  to  different  words  in  another. 
When  not  thus  exercised,  even  the  strongest  understandings  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  things  which  have  a  common  name,  have  not  in 
tome  respect  or  other  a  common  nature;  and  oflen  expend  much  laboi 
not  only  unprofitably  but  mischievously  (as  was  frequently  doUe  by 
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the  two  philosophers  just  mentioned),  on  vain  attempts  to  discover  m 
what  this  common  nature  consists.  But,  the  habit  once  formed,  intel* 
lects  much  inferior  are  capable  of  detecting  even  ambigutties  which 
are  common  to  many  languages :  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  one  now 
under  consideration,  though  it  exists  in  the  modem  languages  as  well 
as  in  the  ancient,  should  have  been  overlooked  by  almost  all  authors. 
The  quantity  of  futile  speculation  which  had  been  caused  by  a  mis- 
apprehension  o£  the  nature  of  the  copula,  was  hinted  at  by  Hobbes ; 
but  Mr.  Mill*  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  distinctly  characterized  the 
ambiguity,  and  pointed  out  how  many  errors  in  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy  it  has  had  to  answer  for.  It  has  indeed  misled  the  modems 
scarcely  less  than  the  ancients,  though  their  mistakes,  because  our  un* 
derstandings  are  not  yet  so  completely  emancipated  from  their  influ- 
ence, do  not  appear  equally  ridiculous. 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  principal  distinctions  which  exist 
among  propositions,  and  the  technical  terms  most  commonly  in  use  to 
express  those  distinctions 

§  2.  A  proposition  being  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which  something 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  something,  the  first  division  of  propositions  is 
into  affirmative  and  negative.  An  affirmative  proposition  is  that  in 
which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  5  as  Caesar  is  dead.  A 
negative  proposition  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  is  denied  of  the 
subject;  as,  Caesar  is  not  dead.  The  copula  in  this  last  species  of 
proposition,  consists  of  the  words  is  notj  which  are  the  sign  of  negation ; 
18  being  the  sign  of  affirmation. 

Some  logicians,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hobbes,  state  this 
dbtinction  difierently ;  they  recognize  only  one  form  of  copula,  is,  and 
attach  the  negative  sign  to  the  predicate.  "Caesar  is  dead,"  and 
"  Caesar  is  not  dead,"  according  to  these  writers,  are  propositions 
agreeing  not  in  the  subject  and  predicate,  but  in  the  subject  only. 
They  do  not  consider  "  dead,"  but  "  not  dead,"  to  be  the  predicate  of 
the  second  proposition,  and  they  accordingly  define  a  negative  proposi- 
tion to  be  one  m  which  the  predicate  is  a  negative  name.  The  point, 
though  not  of  much  practical  moment,  deserves  notice  as  an  example 
(not  unfrequent  in  logic)  where  by  means  of  an  apparent  simplification, 
but  which  is  merely  verbal,  matters  are  made  more  complex  than  before. 
The  idea  of  these  writers  was,  that  they  could  get  rid  of  the  distinction 
oetween  affirming  and  denying,  by  treating  every  case  of  denying  as 
the  afiirming  of  a  negative  name.  But  what  is  meant  by  a  negative 
name  1  A  name  expressive  of  the  absence  of  an  attribute.  So  that 
when  we  affirm  a  negative  name,  what  we  are  really  predicating  is 
absence  and  not  presence :  we  are  asserting  not  that  anything  i^,  but 
that  something  is  not;  to  express  which  operation  no  word  seems  so 
proper  as  the  word  denying.  The  fundamental  distinction  is  between 
a  fact  and  the  non-existence  of  that  fact ;  between  seeing  something  and 
not  seeing  it,  between  Caesar's  being  dead  and  his  not  being  dead ; 
and  if  this  were  a  merely  verbal  distinction,  the  generalization  which 
brin^  both  within  the  same  form  of  assertion  would  be  a  real  simpli- 
fication: the  distinction,  however,  being  real,  and  in  the  facts,  it  is 
the  generalization  confi>unding  the  distinction  that  is  merely  verbal ; 
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and  tends  to  obscure  the  subject,  by  treating  the  difference  between 
two  kinds  of  truths  aa  if  it  were  only  a  difference  between  two  kinds  of 
words.  To  put  things  together,  and  to  put  them  or  keep  them  asunder, 
will  remain  different  operations,  whatever  tricks  we  may  play  with 
language. 

A  remark  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  applied  to  most  of  those  dis- 
tinctions among  propositions  which  are  saia  to  have  reference  to  their 
modality :  as,  difference  of  tense  or  time ;  the  sun  did  rise,  the  sun  is 
rising,  the  sun  wiU  rise.  All  these  differences,  like  that  between  affirm- 
ation smd  negation,  might  be  glossed  over  by  consideringthe  incident 
of  time  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  predicate :  thus,  The  sun  is  an 
djeet  having  risen.  The  sun  is  an  object  now  rising,  The  8\m  is  an  object 
to  rise  here<rfter.  But  the  simplification  would  be  merely  verbal.  Past, 
present,  or  future,  do  not  constitute  so  many  different  kinds  of  rising ; 
they  are  designations  belonging  to  the  event  asserted,  to  the  sun^s  rising 
to^y.  They  affect,  not  the  predicate,  but. the  applicabihty  of  the 
predicate  to  die  particular  subject.     That  which  we  iSSsrtxx  to  be  past, 

5 resent,  or  future,  is  not  what  the  subject  signifies,  nor  what  the  pre- 
icate  signifies,  but  specifically  and  expressly  what  the  predication 
sigrnifies ;  what  is  expressed  only  by  the  proposition,  aa  such,  and  not 
by  either  or  both  of  the  terms.  Therefore  the  circumstance  of  time  is 
properly  considered  as  attaching  to  the  copula,  which  is  the  sign  of 
predication,  and  not  to  the  predicate.  If  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
such  modifications  as  these,  Caasar  may  be  dead ;  Caesar  is  perhaps 
dead ;  It  is  possible  that  Caesar  is  dead ;  it  is  only  because  these  ^ 
altogether  under  another  head,  being  properly  assertions  not  of  any- 
thing relating  to  the  fact  itself,  but  ot  the  state  of  our  own  mind  in 
regud  to  it ;  namely,  our  absence  of  disbelief  of  it.  Thus,  "  Caesar 
may  be  dead  "  means  "  I  am  not  sure  that  Caesar  is  alive." 

§  3.  The  next  division  of  propositions  is  into  Simple  and  Complex. 
A  simple  proposition  is  that  in  which  one  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  one  subject.  A  complex  proposition  is  that  in  which  there 
is  more  than  one  predicate,  or  more  than  one  subject,  or  both. 

At  first  sight  this  decision  has  the  air  of  an  absurdity ;  a  solemn  dis- 
tinction of  things  into  one  and  more  than  one ;  as  if  we  were  to  divide 
horses  into  single  horses  and  teams  of  horses.  And  it  is  true  that  what 
is  called  a  complex  proposition  is  often  not  a  proposition  at  all,  bu; 
several  propositions,  held  together  by  a  conjunction.  Such,  for  exam 
pie,  is  thi«,  Caesar  is  dead,  and  Brutus  is  alive :  or  even  this,  Caesar  if < 
dead,  but  Brutus  is  alive.  There  are  here  two  distinct  assertions ;  and 
we  might  as  well  call  a  street  a  complex  house,  as  these  two  propo- 
sitions a  complex  proposition.  It  is  true  that  the  syncategorematic 
words  and  and  but  have  a  meaning,  but  that  meaning  is  so  &r  from 
making  the  two  propositions  one,  that  it  adds  a  third  proposition  to 
them.  All  particles  are  abbreviations,  and  generally  abbreviations  of 
propositions ;  a  kind  of  short-hand,  whereby  that  which,  to  be  expressed 
tally,  would  have  required  a  proposition  or  a  series  of  propositions,  is 
suggested  to  the  mind  at  once.  Thus  the  words,  Caesar  is  dead  and 
Brutus  is  aHve,  are  equivalent  to  these:  Caesar  is  dead;  Brutus  is 
aHve ;  it  is  my  wish  thid;  the  two  preceding  propositions  should  be 
thought  of  together.  If  the  words  were,  Caesar  is  dead  btU  Brutus  is 
■liTe,  the  sense  would  be  equivalent  to  the  same  three  proportions 
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together  with  a  fourth;  "between  the  two  preceding  propositions 
there  exists  a  contrast :"  viz.,  either  between  the  two  facts  themselves, 
or  between  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  my  wish  that  they  should  be 
regarded. 

In  the  instances  cited,  the  two  propositions  are  kept  visibly  distinct, 
each  subject  having  its  separate  predicate,  and  each  predicate  its  sepa- 
rate subject.  For  brevity,  however,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  the  pro- 
positions art  often  blended  together :  as  in  this,  "  Peter  and  James 
preached  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee,"  which  contains  four  propo- 
sitions :  Peter  preached  at  Jerusalem,  Peter  preached  in  Galilee, 
James  preached  at  Jerusalem,  James  preached  in  Galilee. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  two  or  more  propositions  comprising 
what  is  called  a  complex  proposition,  are  stated  absolutely,  and  not 
under  any  condition  or  proviso,  it  is  not  a  proposition  at  all,  but  a  plu- 
rality of  propositions ;  since  what  it  expresses  is  not  a  single  assertion, 
but  several  assertions,  jyhich,  if  true  when  joined,  are  true  also  when 
separated.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  proposition  which,  although  it  con- 
tains a  plurality  of  subjects  and  of  predicates,  and  may  be  said  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  to  consist  of  several  propositions,  qpntains  but  one 
assertion ;  and  its  truth  does  not  at  all  imply  that  of  the  simple  propo- 
sitions which  compose  it.  An  example  of  this  is,  when  the  simple 
propositions  are  connected  by  the  particle  or ;  as,  either  A  is  B  or  C 
is  D ;  or  by  the  particle  j/*;  as  A  is  B  t^  C  is  D.  In  the  former  case, 
the  proposition  is  called  dujunctzve^  in  the  latter  conditional:  the  name 
hypothetical  was  originally  common  to  both.  As  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Archbishop  Whately  and  others,  the  disjunctive  form  is 
resolvable  into  the  conditional;  every  disjunctive  proposition  being 
equivalent  to  two  or  more  conditional  ones.  **  Either  A  is  B  or  C  is 
D,"  means,  "  if  A  is  not  B,  C  is  D ;  and  if  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B."  All 
hypothetical  propositions,  therefore,  though  disjunctive  in  form,  are 
conditional  in  meaning ;  and  the  words  hypothetical  and  conditional 
may  be,  as  indeed  they  generally  are,  used  synonymously.  Propo- 
sitions in  which  the  assertion  is  not  dependent  upon  a  condition,  are 
said,  in  the  language  of  logicians,  to  be  categorical. 

An  hypothetical  proposition  is  not,  like  the  pretended  complex  pro- 
positions which  we  previously  considered,  a  mere  aggregation  of 
simple  propositions.  The  simple  propositions  which  form  part  of  the 
words  m  which  it  is  couched,  form  no  part  of  the  assertion  which  it 
conveys.  When  we  say.  If  the  Koran  comes  from  God,  Mahomet  is 
the  prophet  of  God,  we  do  not  intend  to  affirm  either  that  the  Koran 
does  come  from  God,  or  that  Mahomet  is  really  his  prophet.  Neither 
of  these  simple  propositions  may  be  true,  and  y«t  the  truth  of  the 
hypothetical  proposition  may  be  indisputable.  What  is  asserted  is 
not  the  truth  of  either  of  the  propositions,  but  the  inferribility  of  the 
one  from  the  other.  What,  then,  is  the  subject,  and  what  the  predi- 
cate of  the  hypothetical  proposition  ]  "  The  Koran  "  is  not  the  subject 
of  it,  nor  is  "  Mahomet :"  for  nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied  either  of 
the  Koran  or  of  Mahomet.  The  real  subject  of  the  predication  is  the 
^entire  proposition,  "  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God ;"  and  the  affirm- 
ation is,  that  this  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  proposition,  "  The 
Koran  comes  from  God."  The  subject  and  predicate,  therefore,  of  an 
hypothetical  proposition  are  names  of  propositions.  The  sub}ect  is 
some  one  proposition.     The  pi*edicate  is  a  general  relative  name 
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applicable  to  propoeitioiiB ;  of  this  form — "  an  inference  fix>m  so  and 
so."  A  fresh  instance  is  here  aflforded  of  the  remark,  that  all  particles 
are  abbreviations ;  since  "J)^  A  is  B,  O  is  D/'  is  found  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  Allowing :  "  The  proposition  0  is  D,  is  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  proposition  A  is  B." 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  hypothetical  and  categorical 
propositions  is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears.  In  the  conditional, 
as  -well  as  in  the  categorical  form,  one  preoicate  is  afi&rmed  of  one  sub- 
ject, and  no  more :  but  a  conditional  proposition  is  a  proposition  con- 
cerning a  proposition  ;  the  subject  of  the  assertion  is  itself  an  assertion. 
Nor  is  this  a  property  peculiar  to  hypotiietical  propositions.  There 
are  other  classes  of  assertions  concerning  propositions.  Like  other 
things,  a  proposition  has  attributes  whidi  may  be  predicated  of  it. 
The  attribute  predicated  of  it  in  an  hypotiietical  proposition,  is  that 
of  being  an  inference  firom  a  certain  other  proposition.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  many  attributes  that  might  be  predicated.  We  may  say, 
That  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  is  an  axiom  in  mathematics : 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  ihe  Fatiier  alone,  is  a  tenet  of 
the  Gkreek  Church  :  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  re- 
nounced by  Parliament  at  tiie  Revolution :  The  in&Uibility  of  the  Pope 
has  no  countenance  from  Scripture.  In  all  these  cases  the  subject  of 
the  predication  is  an  entire  proposition.  That  which  these  different 
predicates  are  affirmed  o(  is  the  proportion,  **  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part ;"  the  proposition,  "  tiie  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  alone :"  the  proposition,  "  kings  have  a  divine  right ;''  theprop- 
antion,  "  the  Pope  is  infallible." 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  much  less  difference  between  hypotiieti- 
cal propositions  and  any  others,  than  one  might  be  led  to  imagine 
from  their  form,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conspicuous 
position  virhich  they  have  been  selected  to  fill  in  treatises  on  Logic,  if 
we  did  not  remember  that  what  they  predicate  of  a  proposition,  namely, 
its  being  an  inference  from  sometiimg  else,  is  precisely  that  one  of  its 
attributes  with  which  most  of  all  a  logician  is  concerned. 

§  4.  The  next  of  the  common  divisions  of  Propositions  is  into  Uni- 
versal, Particular,  Indefinite,  and  Singular  :  a  distinction  foimded 
upon  the  degree  of  generality  in  which  tiie  name,  which  is  the  subject 
or  the  proposition,  is  to  be  understood.     The  following  are  examples: 

AU  men  are  mortal —  Universal. 

Some  men  are  mortal —  Particular. 

Man  is  mortal —  Indefinite. 

Julius  Ccuar  is  mortal —  Singular. 

The  proposition  is  Singular,  when  the  subject  is  an  individual  name. 
The  inmviaual  name  needs  not  be  a  proper  name.  "  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  vras  crucified,"  is  as  much  a  singular  proposition  as 
•*  Christ  was  crucified.'' 

When  the  name,  which  is  the  subject  of  tiie  proposition,  is  a  general 
name,  we  may  intend  to  affirm  or  deny  die  predicate,  eitiier  of  all  the 
dungs  that  the  subject  denotes,  or  only  of  some.  When  tiie  predicate 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  sub- 
ject, the  proposition  is  universal ;  when  of  some  non-assignable  portion 
of  them  only,  it  is  particular.  Thus,  All  men  are  mortal ;  Every  man 
is  mortal ;  are  universal  propositions.  No  man  is  immortal,  is  i^  an 
H 
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umverBal  propoBition,  since  the  predicate,  immortal,  is  denied  of  each 
and  every  individua)  denoted  by  the  term  man ;  the  negative  propo- 
sition being  exactly  equivalent  to  the  follovnng,  Every  man  is  not-im- 
inortal.  But  "some  men  are  wise/'  ^'some  men  tare  not  wdse,"  are 
particular  propositions  ;  the  predicate  tvise  being  in  the  one  case 
affirmed  and  in  the  other  denied  not  of  each  and  every  individual  de- 
noted by  the  term  man,  but  only  of  each  and  every  one  of  some  por^ 
tion  of  those  individuals,  without  specifying  what  portion  ;  for  if  this 
were  specified,  the  proposition  would  be  changed  either  into  a  singu- 
lar proposition,  or  into  an  universal  proposition  with  a  dififerent  subject; 
as,  for  instance,  *'  all  instructed  men  are  vrise/'  There  are  other  forms 
of  particular  propositions :  as,  *'  MoH  men  are  incapable  of  self-govem 
ment :"  it  being  immaterial  how  large  a  portion  of  the  subjeqt  the 
predicate  is  asserted  of,  as  long  as  it  is  left  uncertain  how  that  portion 
3S  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 

When  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  clearly  show  whether  the 
general  name  which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  meant  to  stand 
K>r  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  it,  or  only  for  some  of  them,  the 
proposition  is  commonly  called  Indefinite;  but  this,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  observes,  is  a  solecism,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  committed 
by  some  grammarians  when  in  their  list  of  genders  they  enumerate  the 
douhtfuL  gender.  The  speaker  must  mean  to  assert  the  proposition 
either  as  an  universal  or  as  a  particular  proposition,  though  he  has 
&iled  to  declare  which :  and  it  often  happens  that  though  Uie  words 
do  not  show  which  of  the  two  he  intends,  the  context,  or  the  custom 
of  speech,  supplies  the  deficiency.  Thus,  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
**  Man  is  mortid,"  nobody  doubts  that  the  assertion  is  intended  of  all 
human  beings,  and  the  word  indicative  of  universality  is  commonly 
omitted  only  because  the  metming  is  evident  without  it. 

When  a  general  name  stands  for  each  and  every  individual  which  it 
is  a  name  of,  or  in  other  words,  which  it  denotes,  it  is  said  by  logicians 
to  be  distributed,  or  taken  distributively.  Thus,  in  the  proposition, 
All  men  are  mortal,  the  subject,  Man,  is  distributed,  because  mortality 
is  affirmed  of  each  and  every  man.  The  predicate  Mortal,  is  not  dis- 
tributed, because  the  only  mortals  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  proposition 
are  those  who  happen  to  be  men ;  while  the  word  may,  for  aught  that 
appeazB  (and  in  ract  does),  comprehend  under  it  an  indefinite  nimiber 
of  objects  besides  men.  In  the  proposition,  Some  men  are  mortal, 
both  the  predicate  and  the  subject  are  undistributed.  In  the  foUowinff, 
No  men  are  perfect,  both  the  predicate  and  subject  axe  distributed. 
Not  only  is  the  attribute  perfection  denied  of  the  entire  class  Man, 
but  that  class  is  severed  and  cast  out  from  the  whole  of  the  class  Per- 
fect, and  not  merely  firom  some  part  of  that  class. 

This  phraseology,  which  is  of  great  service  in  stating  and  demon- 
strating the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  enables  us  to  express  very  con- 
cisely the  definitions  of  an  imiversal  and  a  particular  proposition.  An 
universal  proposition  is  that  of  which  the  subject  is  distributed ;  a  par- 
ticular proposition  is  that  of  which  the  subject  is  undistributed. 

There  are  many  more  distinctions  among  propositions  than  those  we 
have  here  stated,  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance.  But,  for 
explaining  and  illustrating  these,  more  suitable  opportomties  will  oocm 
in  the  sequeL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  IMPORT  OF  FROPOfflTIOMS. 

§  1.  An  iiquiry  into  the  nature  of  PropositionB  must  have  one  of 
two  objects :  to  analyze  the  state  of  mind  called  Belief,  or  to  analyze 
what  is  believed.  AH  language  recognizes  a  difference  between  a  doc- 
trine or  opinion,  and  "the  act  of  ^itertaining  the  opinion ;  between  as- 
s^it,  and  what  is  assented  to. 

Logic,  according  to  the  conception  here  formed  of  it,  has  no  con« 
cem  with  the  nature  of  the  act  (^judging  or  believing ;  the  considera- 
tion of  that  act,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  belongs  to  another 
science.  Philosophers,  however,  from  Descartes  downwards;  and  es- 
pecially from  the  era  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  have  by  no  means  ob- 
served this  distinction ;  and  would  have  treated  with  great  disrespect 
any  attempt  to  analyze  the  import  of  Propositions,  unless  founded 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  act  of  Judgment.  A  Proposition,  they  would 
have  said,  is  but  the  expression  in  words  of  a  Judgment.  The  thing 
expressed,  not  the  mere  verbal  expression,  is  the  in^rtant  matter. 
When  the  mind  assents  to  a  proposition,  it  judges.  Let  us  find  out 
what  the  mind  does  when  it  judges,  and  we  shall  know  what  proposi- 
tions mean,  and  not  otherwise. 

Conformably  to  these  views,  almost  all  the  writers  on  Logic  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  whether  EngUsh,  German,  or  French,  have  made 
their  theory  of  Propositions,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  theory  of 
Judgments.  They  considered  a  Proposition,  or  a  Judgment,  for  diey 
used  the  two  words  indiscriminately,  to  consist  in  affirming  or  denying 
one  idea  of  another.  To  judge,  was  to  put  two  ideas  together,  or  to 
bring  one  idea  under  another,  or  to  compare  two  ideas,  or  to  p^xeive 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas:  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Propositions,  together  with  the  theoi^  of  Reasoning  (alwajv 
necessarily  founded  upon  tibe  theory  of  Propositions),  was  stated  as  if 
Ideas,  or  Conceptions,  or  whatever  other  term  the  writer  preferred  as 
a  name  for  mental  representations  generally,  constituted  essentially  the 
subject  matter  and  substance  of  those  (^orations. 

It  is,  of  couise,  true,  that  in  any  case  of  judgment,  as  for  instance 
when  we  judge  that  gold  is  yellow,  a  process  takes  place  in  our  minds 
oi  which  some  one  or  other  of  these  uieories  is  a  partially  correct  ac- 
count. We  must  have  the  idea  of  g^old  and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and 
tb^e  two  ideas  must  be  brou^t  together  in  our  mind.  But  in  the 
font  place,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  o^y  a  part  of  what  takes  place ;  for 
we  may  put  two  ideas  together  without  anv  act  of  belief ;  as  when  we 
onerely  imagine  something,  such  as  a  golden  mountain ;  or  when  we 
actually  disbelieve :  for  in  order  even  to  disbelieve  that  Mahomet  was 
an  apostle  of  GU>d,  we  must  put  the  idea  of  Mahomet  and  that  of  an 
apostle  of  God  together.  To  determine  whatit  is  that  happ^  in  the 
case  of  assent  or  dissent  besides  putting  two  ideas  together,  is  one  ot 
die  most  intricate  of  metaphysical  problems.  But  whatever  the  solu- 
tion may  be,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  can  have  nothing  what 
ever  to  do  with  the  import  of  propositions ;  for  this  reason,  that  propo- 
sitions (except  where  tne  mina  itself  is  the  subject  treated  of)  are  not 
twoitions  respecting  our  ideas  of  things,  but  assertions  reqiecting  the 
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things  themselves.  In  order  to  believe  that  gold  is  yellow,  I  must, 
indeed,  have  the  idea  of  gold  and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  something 
having  reference  to  those  ideas  must  take  place  in  my  mind ;  but  my 
belief  has  not  reference  to  the  ideas,  it  has  reference  to  the  things. 
What  I  behove  is  a  fact  relating  to  the  outward  thing,  gold,  and  to  the 
impression  made  by  that  outward  thing  upon  the  human  organs;  not 
a  fact  relating  to  my  conception  of  gold,  which  would  be  a  fact  in  my 
mental  history,  not  a  fact  of  external  nature.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to 
beHeve  this  fact  in  external  nature,  another  fact  must  take  place  in  my 
mind,  a  process  must  be  performed  upon  my  ideas;  but  so  it  must  in 
everything  else  that  I  do.  I  cannot  dig  the  groimd  unless  I  have  the 
idea  of  the  groimd,  and  of  a  spade,  and  of  all  the  other  things  I  am 
operating  upon,  and  unless  I  put  those  ideas  together.  But  it  would 
be  a  very  ridiculous  description  of  digging  the  groimd  to  say'  that  it  is 
putting  one  idea  into  another.  Digging  is  an  operation  which  is  per- 
formed upon  the  things  themselves,  although  it  cannot  be  performed 
unless  I  have  in  my  mind  the  ideas  of  them.  And  so  in  like  manner, 
beUeving  is  an  act  which  has  for  its  subject  the  facts  themselves, 
although  a  previous  mental  conception  of  the  facts  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  When  I  say  that  fire  causes  heat,  do  I  mean  that  my  idea 
of  fire  causes  my  idea  of  heat  ?  No :  I  mean  that  the  natural  pheno- 
menon, fire,  causes  the  natural  phenomenon,  heat.  When  I  mean  to 
assert  anything  respecting  the  ideas,  I  give  them  their  proper  name,  I 
call  them  ideas :  as  when  I  say,  that  a  child's  idea  of  a  battle  is  unlike 
the  reality,  or  that  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  Deity  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  characters  of  mankind. 

The  notion  that  what  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  logician  in  a 
proposition,  is  the  relation  between  the  two  ide(u  corresponding  to 
the  subject  and  predicate  (instead  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
phenomena  which  they  respectively  express),  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  fatal  errors  ever  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  Logic ;  and 
the  principal  cause  why  the  theory  of  the  science  has  made  such  incon- 
siderable progress  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  treatises  on 
Logic,  and  on  the  branches  of  Mental  Philosophy  connected  with 
Logic,  which  have  been  produced  since  the  intrusion  of  this  cardinal 
error,  though  sometimes  written  by  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  and 
attainments,  almost  always  tacitly  imply  a  theory  that  the  investigation 
of  truth  consists  in  contemplating  and  handling  our  ideas,  or  concep- 
tions  of  things,  instead  of  the  things  themselves :  a  process  by  which, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  not  a  single  truth  ever  was  arrived  at,  except 
truths  of  psychology,  a  science  of  which  Ideas  or  Conceptions  are 
avowedly  (along  with  other  mental  phenomena)  the  subject-niatter. 
Meanwhile,  inquiries  into  every  kind  of  natural  phenomena  were 
incessantly  establishing  great  and  fruitful  truths  on  the  most  important 
subjects,  by  processes  upon  which  these  views  of  the  nature  of  Judg- 
ment and  Reasoning  threw  no  light,  and  in  which  they  afforded  no 
assistance  whatever.  No  wonder  that  those  who  knew  by  practical 
experience  how  truths  are  come  at,  should  deem  a  science  futile,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  such  speculations.  What  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  Logic  since  these  doctrines  came  into  vogue,  has  been 
done  not  by  professed  logicians,  but  by  discoverers  in  the  other  sci- 
ences ;  in  whose  methods  of  investigation  many  great  principles  of 
logic,  not  previously  thought  of,  have  successively  come  forth  into  light. 
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bat  wlio  baye  generally  conunitted  the  error  of  supposmg  that  nothing 
whatever  was  known  of  the  art  of  philosophizing  oy  the  old  logicians, 
because  their  modem  interpreters  have  written  to  so  little  purpose 
respecting  it. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  on  the  present  occasion,  not  into  Judg- 
ment, but  judgments ;  not  into  the  act  of  believing,  but  into  the  thing 
believed.  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  belief  in  a  Proposition  ) 
What  is  the  matter  of  fact  signified  by  it  1  What  is  it  to  which,  when 
I  assert  the  proposition,  I  give  my  assent,  and  call  upon  others  to  give 
theira  1  What  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  form  of  discourse 
called  a  Proposition,  and  the  conformity  of  which  to  fact  constitutes 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  ] 

§  2.  One  of  the  clearest  and  most  consecutive  thinkers  whom  this 
country  or  the  world  has  produced,  I  mean  Hobbes,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowii^  answer  to  this  question.  In  every  proposition  (says  he),  what 
is  signified  is,  the  belief  of  the  speaker  that  the  predicate  is  a  name  of 
the  same  thing  of  which  the  subject  is  a  name ;  and  if  it  really  is  so, 
ths  proposition  is  true.  Thus  the  pro|KMition,  All  men  are  living  be- 
in^  (he  would  say),  is  true,  because  hznng  being  is  a  name  of  every 
thmg  of  which  man  is  a  name.  All  men  are  six  feet  high  is  not  true, 
because  gixjeet  high  is  not  a  name  of  everything  (though  it  is  of  some , 
things)  of  which  fnan  is  a  name. 

Vfhal  is  stated  by  Hobbes  as  the  definition  of  a  true  proposition, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  property  which  all  true  propositions  possess. 
The  subject  and  predicate  being  both  of  them  names  of  things,  if  they 
were  names  of  quite  different  things  the  one  name  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  its  signification,  be  predicated  of  the  other.  If  it  be  true 
that  some  men  are  copper-colored,  it  must  be  true — and  the  proposi- 
tion does  really  assert — that  among  the  individuals  denoted  by  the 
name  man,  there  are  some  who  are  also  among  those  denoted  by  the 
name  copper-colored.  If  it  be  true  that  all  oxen  ruminate,  it  must 
be  true  uat  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name  ox  are  also  among 
those  denoted  by  the  name  ruminating ;  and  whoever  asserts  that  aU 
oxen  ruminate,  undoubtedly  does  assert  that  this  relation  subsists  be- 
tween the  two  names. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  which,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  the  only 
one  made  in  any  proposition,  really  is  made  m  every  proposition :  and 
his  analysis  has  consequently  one  of  the  requisites  for  being  the  true 
one.  We  may  go  a  step  fiuther ;  it  is  the  only  analysis  that  is  rigor- 
ously true  of  all  propositions  without  exception.  What  he  gives  as 
the  meaning  of  propositions,  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  all  propositions, 
and  the  whole  meaning  of  some.  This,  however,  only  shows  what  an 
extremely  minute  firagment  of  meaning  it  is  quite  possible  to  include 
within  the  logical  formula  of  a  proposition.  It  does  not  show  that  no 
proposition  means  more.  To  warrant  us  in  putting  together  two  words 
with  a  copula  between  them,  it  is  really  enough  that  the  thing  or  things 
denoted  by  one  of  the  names  should  be  capable,  without  violation  of 
usage,  of  being  called  by  the  other  name  also.  If  then  this  be  all  the 
meaning  necessarily  implied  in  the  form  of  discourse  called  a  Proposi- 
tion, why  do  I  object  to  it  as  the  scientific  definition  of  what  a  propo- 
ndon  means  1  Because,  though  the  mere  collocation  which  makes  the 
proposition  a  proposition,  conveys  no  more  meaning  than  Hobbes  con 
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tends  for,  that  same  collocation  combined  with  other  circumstances, 
that  form  combined  with  other  matter^  does  convey  more,  and  much 
more. 

The  only  propositions  of  which  Hobbes*  principle  is  a  sufficient  ac- 
count, are  that  hmited  and  unimportant  class  in  which  both  the  predi- 
cate and  the  subject  are  proper  names.  For,  as  has  allready  been 
remarked,  proper  names  nave  strictly  no  meaning;  they  are  mere 
marks  for  mdividual  objects:  and  when  a  proper  name  is  predi- 
cated of  another  proper  name,  all  the  signification  conveyed  is,  that 
both  the  names  are  marks  for  the  same  object.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  Hobbes  produces  as  a  theory  of  predication  in  general.  His 
doctrine  is  a  fuU  explanation  of  such  predications  as  these :  Hyde  was 
Clarendon,  or,  TuUy  is  Cicero.  It  exhausts  the  meaning  of  those 
propositions.  But  it  is  a  sadly  inadequate  theory  of  any  others.  "That 
It  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  as  such,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  ^t,  that  Hobbes,  in  common  with  the  other  Nominalists,  be- 
stowed Httle  or  no  attention  upon  the  connoUUion  of  words ;  and  sought 
for  their  meaning  exclusively  in  what  they  denote  .*  as  if  all  names  had 
been  (what  none  but  proper  names  really  are)  marks  put  upon  indi- 
viduals ;  and  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  a  proper  and  a 
general  name,  except  that  the  first  denotes  only  one  individusd,  and  the 
'hist  a  greater  number. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  n^aning  of  all  names,  except 
proper  names  and  that  portion  of  the  class  of  abstract  names  which  are 
not  connotative,  resides  in  the  connotation.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
analyzing  the  meaning  of  any  proposition  in  which  the  predicate  and 
the  subject,  or  either  of  them,  are  connotative  names,  it  is  to  the  con- 
notation of  those  terms  that  we  must  exclusively  look,  and  not  to  what 
they  denote,  or  in  the  langruage  of  Hobbes  (language  so  far  correct)  are 
names  o£ 

In  asserting  that  the  truth  of  a  proposition  depends  upon  the  con- 
formity of  import  between  its  terms,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  proposi- 
tion, Socrates  is  wise,  is  a  true  proposition,  because  Socrates  and  wise 
are  names  applicable  to,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  names  of  the  same  per- 
son ;  it  is  very  remarkable  that  so  powerful  a  thinker  should  not  have 
asked  himself  the  question.  But  how  came  they  to  be  names  of  the  same 
person?  Surely  not  because  such  was  the  intention  of  those  who  in- 
vented the  words.  When  mankind  fixed  the  meaning  of  the  word 
wise,  they  were  not  thinking  of  Socrates,  nor  when  his  parents  gave 
him  the  name  Socrates,  were  they  thinking  of  wisdom.  The  names 
happen  to  fit  the  same  person  because  of  a  certBin/act,  which  fact  was 
not  known,  nor  in  being,  when  the  names  were  invented.  If  we  want 
to  know  what  the  fact  is,  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  it  in  the  canTiotatioM 
of  the  names. 

A  bird,  or  a  stone,  a  man,  or  a  wise  man,  means  simply,  an  object 
having  such  and  such  attributes.  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  man, 
is  those  attributes,  and  not  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  &c.  The  word 
mortal f  in  like  manner  connotes  a  certain  attribute  or  attributes ;  and 
when  we  say,  All  men  are  mortal,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is, 
that  all  beings  which  possess  the  one  set  of  attributes,  possess  also  the 
other.  If,  in  our  experience,  the  attributes  connoted  by  man  are 
always  accompanied  by  the  attribute  connoted  by  mortal,  it  will  foUow 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  class  man  will  be  wholly  included  in  the 
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clasB  mortal,  aod  that  mortal  wiU  be  a  name  of  all  things  of  which  man 
k  a  name :  but  why  1  Those  objects  are  brought  under  the  name,  by 
possessing  the  attributes  connoted  by  it :  but  their  possession  of  the 
attributes  is  the  real  condition  on  which  the  truth  of  the  pix>position 
depends ;  not  their  being  called  by  the  name.  Connotative  names  do 
not  precede,  but  follow,  the  attributes  which  they  connote.  If  one 
attribute  happens  to  be  always  found  in  conjunction  with  another 
attribute,  the  concrete  names  which  answer  to  thos^  attributes  will  of 
course  be  predicable  of  the  same  subjects,  and  may  be  said,  in  Hobbes' 
language  (m  the  propriety  of  which  on  this  occasion  I  ftdly  concur),  to 
be  two  names  for  the  same  things.  But  the  possibility  of  a  concurrent 
application  of  the  two  names,  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  conjunction 
between  the  two  attributes,  and  was,  in  most  cases,  never  thought  of 
when  the  names  were  invented  and  tlieir  signification  fixed.  That  the 
diamond  is  combustible,  was  a  proposition  certainly  not  dreamed  of 
when  the  words  Diamond  and  Combustible  received  their  present 
meaning ;  and  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  the  most  ingenious 
and  refined  analysis  of  the  signification  of  those  words.  It  was  found 
out  by  a  very  different  process,  namely,  by  exerting  the  &ye  senses, 
and  learning  firom  them,  that  the  attribute  of  combustibility  existed  in 
all  those  diamonds  upon  which  the  experiment  was  tried ;  these  being 
so  numerous,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments  such,  that  what 
was  true  of  those  individuals  might  be  concluded  to  be  true  of  all  sub- 
stances ''  coming  within  the  name,"  that  is,  of  all  substances  possessing 
the  attributes  which  the  name  connotes.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
when  analyzed,  is,  that  wherever  we  find  certain  attributes,  there  wiU 
be  fi>und  a  certain  other  attribute :  which  is  not  a  question  of  the  sig- 
nification of  names,  but  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  order  existing  among 
phenomena. 

§  3.  Aldiough  Hobbes'  theory  of  Predication  has  not,  in  the  termn 
in  which  he  stated  it,  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  fix>m  philos- 
ophers, a  theory  virtually  identical  with  it,  and  not  by  any  means  so 
perspicuously  expressed,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of 
an  established  opinion.  The  most  generally  received  notion  of  Predi- 
cation decidedly  is,  that  it  consists  in  referring  something  to  a  dassy  u  e^ 
either  placing  an  individual  under  a  class,  or  placing  one  class  under 
another  class.  Thus,  the  proposition,  Man  is  mortal,  asserts,  according 
to  this  view  of  it,  that  the  class  man  is  included  in  the  class  mortal 
*'  Plato  is  a  philosopher,"  asserts  that  the  individual  Plato  is  one  of 
those  who  compose  the  class  philosopher.  If  the  proposition  is  nega- 
tive,  then  instead  of  placing  somethmg  in  a  class,  it  is  said  to  exclude  - 
something  from  a  class.  Thus,  if  the  following  be  the  proposition, 
The  elephant  is  not  carnivorous ;  what  is  asserted  (according  to  this 
theory)  is,  that  the  elephant  is  excluded  from  the  class  carnivorous,  or 
is  not  numbered  among  the  things  comprising  that  class.  There  is  no 
real  difference  except  m  language,  between  this  theory  of  Predication 
and  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  For  a  class  is  absfdutely  nothing  but  an 
indefinite  number  of  individuals  denoted  by  a  general  name.  The 
name  given  to  them  in  common,  is  what  makes  them  a  class.  To  refer 
anything  to  a  class,  therefore,  is  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  things 
which  are  to  be  called  by  that  common  name.  To  exclude  it  from  a 
dass,  is  to  say  that  the  common  name  is  not  applicable  to  it. 
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How  widely  these  views  of  predication  have  prevailed,  is  evident 
fix>in  this,  that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Dictum  de  omni  et 
HtUlo,  When  the  syllogism  is  resolved,  by  all  who  treat  of  it,  into  an 
inference  that  what  is  true  of  a  class  is  Ixue  of  all  things  whatever  that 
belong  to*  the  class ;  and  when  this  is  laid  ^own  by  almost  all  professed 
logicians  as  the  ultimate  principle  to  which  all  reasoning  owes  its 
vididity;  it  is  clear  that  in  the  general  estimation  of  logicians,  the 
propositions  of  w]pch  reasonings  are  composed  can  be  the  expression 
of  nothing  but  the  process  of  dividing  things  into  classes,  and  referring 
everything  to  its  proper  class. 

Thb  theory  appears  to  roe  a  sienal  example  of  a  logical  error  very 
often  committed  m  logic,  that  ot  vorepov  Trporspov,  or  explaining  a 
thing  by  something  which  presupposes  it.  When  I  say  that  snow  is 
white,  I  may  and  ought  to  be  thinking  of  snow  as  a  class,  because  I 
am  asserting  a  proposition  as  true  of  all  snow :  but  I  am  certainly  not 
thinking  of  white  objects  as  a  class ;  I  am  thinking  of  no  white  object 
whatever  except  snow,  but  only  of  that,  and  of  the  sensation  of  white 
which  it  gives  me.  When,  indeed,  I  have  judged,  or  assented  to  the 
propositions,  that  snow  is  white,  and  that  several  other  things  also  are 
white,  I  gradually  begin  to  think  of  white  objects  as  a  class,  includine 
snow  and  those  other  things.  But  this  is  a  conception  which  followed, 
not  preceded,  those  judgments,  and  therefore  cannot  be  given  as  an 
explanation  of  them.  Instead  of  explaining  the  eflfect  by  the  cause, 
this  doctrine  explains  the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  is,  I  conceive,  founded 
upon  a  latent  misconception  of  the  nature  of  classification. 

There  is  a  sort  of  language  very  generally  prevalent  in  these  dis- 
cussions,  which  seems  to  suppose  that  classification  is  an  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  definite  and  known  individuals :  that  when  names 
were  imposed,  mankind  took  into  consideration  all  the  individual  ob 
jects  in  the  universe,  made  them  up  into  parcels  or  lists,  and  gave  to 
the  objects  of  each  list  a  common  name,  repeating  this  operation  toHes 
quoties  until  they  had  invented  all  the  general  names  of  which  language 
consists;  which  having  been  once  done,  if  a  question  subsequently 
arises  whether  a  certain  general  name  can  be  truly  predicated  of  a 
certain  particular  object,  we  have  only  (as  it  were)  to  read  the  roll  of 
the  objects  upon  which  that  name  vras  conferred,  and  see  whether  the 
object  about  which  the  question  arises,  is  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  framers  of  language  (it  would  seem  to  be  supposed)  have  prede- 
termined all  the  objects  that  are  to  compose  each  class,  and  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  record  of  an  antecedent  decision. 

So  absurd  a  doctrine  will  ]^  owned  by  nobody  when  thus  nakedly 
stated ;  but  if  the  commonly  received  explanations  of  classification  and 
naming  do  not  imply  this  theory,  it  requires  to  be  shown  how  they  ad- 
mit of  being  reconciled  with  any  other. 

General  names  are  not  marks  put  upon  definite  objects ;  classes  are 
not  made  by  drawing  a  line  round  a  given  number  of  assignable  indi- 
viduals. The  objects  which  compose  any  given  class  are  perpetually 
fluctuating.  We  may  frame  a  class  without  knowing  the  individuals, 
or  even  any  of  the  individuals,  of  which  it  will  be  composed :  we  may 
do  so  while  believing  that  no  such  individuals  exist.  If  by  the  meaning 
of  a  general  name  are  to  be  imderstood  the  things  which  it  is  the  name 
of,  no  general  name,  except  by  accident,  has  a  fixed  meaning  at  all,  or 
ever  long  retains  the  same  meaning.    The  only  mode  in  which  any 
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general  name  baa  a  definite  meaning,  is  by  being  a  name  of  an  indefi* 
nite  variety  of  things,  namely,  of  all  things,  knoMm  or  unknown,  past, 
present,  or  future,  which  possess  certain  definite  attributes.  AVneu, 
by  studying  not  the  meaning  of  words,  but  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
we  discover  that  thc^e  attributes  are  possessed  by  some  object  not  pre* 
viously  known  to  possess  them,  (as  when  chemists  found  that  the  dia- 
mond was  combustible),  we  include  this  new  object  in  the  class ;  but 
it  did  not  already  belong  to  the  class.  We  place  the  individual  in  the 
class  because  the  proposition  is  true ;  the  proposition  is  not  true  be- 
cause the  object  is  placed  in  the  class. 

It  will  appear  hereafter  in  treating  of  reasoning,  how  much  the 
theory  of  that  intellectual  process  has  been  vitiated  by  the  influence 
of  these  erroneous  views,  and  by  the  habit  which  thev  exemplify  of 
assimilating  all  the  operations  of  the  human  understandmg  which  have 
truth  for  their  object,  to  processes  of  mere  classification  and  naming. 
Unfortunately,  the  minds  which  have  been  entangled  in  this  net  are 
precisely  those  which  have  escaped  the  other  cardinal  error  commented 
upon  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  Since  the  revolution 
which  dislodged  Aristotle  from  the  schools,  logicians  may  almost  be 
divided  into  fiiose  who  have  looked  upon  reasoning  as  essentially  an 
affiadr  of  Ideas,  and  those  who  have  looked  upon  it  as  essentially  an 
affair  of  Names. 

One  thing  it  is  but  just  to  remark.  Although  Hobbes'  theonr  of 
Predication,  according  to  the  well  known  remark  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
avowal  of  Hobbes  himself,*  renders  truth  and  fieJsity  completely  arbi- 
trary, with  no  standard  but  the  will  of  men,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  either  Hobbes,  or  any  of  the  other  philosophers  who  have  in  the 
main  agreed  with  him,  did,  in  fact,  consider  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  error  as  less  real,  or  attached  one  jot  less  of  importance  to  it, 
than  other  people.  To  suppose  that  they  did  so  would  argue  total 
unacquaintance  with  their  other  speculations.  But  this  shows  how 
little  hold  their  doctrine  possessed  over  their  own  minds.  No  person 
at  bottom  ever  imaffined  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  truth  than 
propriety  of  expression ;  than  using  language  in  conformity  to  a  pre* 
vious  convention.  With  whatever  illusions  even  profound  thinkers 
may  have  satisfied  themselves  when  engaged  in  finding  a  general  solu- 
tion fi^r  a  metaphysical  problem ;  when  they  came  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  their  doctrmes,  they  were  always  prepcured  with  some 
means  of  explaining  the  solution  away.  When  the  inquiry  was 
brought  down  from  generals  to  a  particular  case,  it  has  always  been 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  verbal  and  real  ques- 
tions ;  that  some  fidse  propositions  are  uttered  from  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  but  that  in  others  the  source  of  the  error  is  a  mis- 
apprehension of  things ;  that  a  person  who  has  not  the  use  of  language 
at  an  may  form  propositions  mentally,  and  that  they  may  be  untrue, 
that  is,  he  may  beHeve  as  matters  of  fact  what  are  not  really  so.  This 
last  admission  cannot  be  made  in  stronger  terms  than  it  is  by  Hobbes 
himself;!  though  he  will  not  allow  such  erroneous  beHef  to  be  called 

*  *'  From  hence  also  this  may  be  dedaced,  that  the  first  Iniths  were  arbitrarily  made  by 
those  that  first  of  all  imposed  names  upon  things,  or  received  them  firom  the  imposition  ot 
othersL  For  it  is  true  (for  example)  that  man  it  a  Umng  cnatwrt,  bat  it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  it  pleased  men  to  impose  both  these  names  on  the  same  thing.**— CompmalMm  or  ikipe, 
ch.  iii,  sect.  8. 

t  "  Men  are  sabject  to  err  not  only  in  affirming  and  denying,  bnt  also  in  perception,  and 
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&kity,  but  only  error.  And^  moreoyer,  he  hstB  himself  laid  down,  in 
other  places,  doctrines  in  which  the  true  theory  of  predication  is  by 
implication  contained.  He  distinctly  says  that  general  names  are  given 
to  things  on  account  of  their  attributes,  and  that  abstract  names  are  the 
names  of  those  attributes.  "  Abstract  is  that  which  in  any  subject  de- 
notes the  cause  of  the  concrete  name And  these  causes  of  names 

are  the  same  with  the  causes  of  our  conceptions,  namely,  some  power 
of  action,  or  affection,  of  the  thing  conceived,  which  some  call  the  man- 
ner by  which  anything  works  upon  our  senses,  but  by  most  men  they 
are  called  accidenUj^*  It  is  strange  that  having  gone  so  far,  he  should 
not  have  gone  one  step  farther,  and  seen  that  what  he  calls  the  cause 
of  the  concrete  name,  is  in  reality  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  that  when  we 
predicate  of  any  subject  a  name  which  is  given  becatise  of  an  attribute 
(or,  as  ho  calls  it,  an  accident),  our  object  is  not  to  affirm  the  name,  but, 
by  means  of  the  name,  to  affirm  the  attribute. 

§  4.  Let  the  predicate  be,  as  we  have  said,  a  connotative  term ;  and 
to  take  the  simplest  case  fii-st,  let  the  subject  be  a  proper  name  ^  "  The 
summit  of  Chimborazo  is  white."  The  word  white  connotes  an  attri- 
bute which  is  possessed  by  the  individual  object  designated  by  the 
words,  "  summit  of  Chimborazo,"  which  attribute  consists  in  the  phys- 
ical fact  of  its  exfciting  in  human  beings  the  sensation  which  we  call  a 
sensation  of  white.  It  will  be  admitted  that,  by  asserting  the  propo- 
sition, we  wish  to  communicate  information  of  that  physical  fact,  and 
are  not  thinking  of  the  names,  except  as  the  necessary  means  of  ma- 
king that  communication.  The  meaning  of  the  proposition,  therefore, 
is,  tiiat  the  individual  thing  denoted  by  the  subject,  has  the  attributes 
connoted  by  the  predicate. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  subject  also  to  be  a  connotative  name,  the 
meaning  expressed  by  the  proposition  has  advanced  a  step  further  in 
complication.  Let  us  first  suppose  the  proposition  to  be  universal,  as 
well  as^  affirmative :  "  All  men  are  mortal."  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
last,  what  the  proposition  asserts  (or  expresses  a  belief  in),  is,  ot 
course,  that  the  objects  denoted  by  the  subject  (man)  possess  the 
attiibutes  connoted  by  the  predicate  (mortal).  But  the  characteristic 
of  this  case  is,  that  the  objects  are  no  longer  individually  designated. 
They  are  pointed  out  only  by  some  of  their  attributes :  they  are  the 
objects  called  men,  that  is,  the  beings  possessing  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  name  man ;  and  the  only  thing  known  of  them  may  be 
those  attributes :  indeed,  as  the  proposition  is  general,  and  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  subject  are  therefore  indefinite  in  number,  most  of  them 
are  not  known  individually  at  all.  The  assertion,  therefore,  is  not,  as 
before,  that  the  attributes  which  the  predicate  connotes  are  possessed 
by  any  given  individual,  or  by  any  number  of  individuals  previously 
known  as  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  &c.,  but  that  those  attributes  are 
possessed  by  each  and  every  individual  possessing  certain  other  attri- 

in  silent  cogitation Tacit  errors,  or  the  errors  of  sense  and  cogitation,  are  made  by 

paasiDg  from  one  imagination  to  the  imagination  of  another  different  thing ;  or  by  feigning 
that  to  be  past,  or  future,  which  never  was,  nor  ever  shall  be;  as  when,  by  seeing  the  im- 
age of  the  sun  in  water,  we  imagine  the  sun  itself  to  be  there ;  or  by  seemg  swords,  that 
there  has  been,  or  shall  be,  fighting,  because  it  uses  to  be  so  for  the  most  part;  oi 
when  from  promises  we  feign  the  mind  of  the  promiser  to  be  such  and  such ;  or,  lastly, 
when  from  any  sign  we  vainlv  imagine  something  to  be  signified  which  is  not  And  erron 
of  this  sort  are  conunon  to  all  things  that  have  sense."— CofTipuratton  or  Logic^  ch.  v.,  sect.  1 
*  lb.,  ch.  iii.,  sect  3. 
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botes ;  that  whatever  Has  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  saoject,  has 
also  those  connoted  by  the  predicate ;  that  the  latter  set  of  attributes 
constantly  accompany  the  former  set.  Whatever  has  the  attributes  of 
man  has  the  attribute  of  mortality ;  mortality  constantly  accompanies 
the  attributes  of  man. 

K  it  be  remembered  that  every  attiibute  is  grounded  upon  some  fact 
or  phenomenon,  either  of  outward  sense  or  of  inward  c(»isciousnesSy 
and  that  to  possess  an  attribute  is  another  phrase  for  being  the  cause 
of,  or  forming  part  of,  the  fact  or  phenomenon  upon  which  ^e  attribute 
is  grounded;  we  may  add  one  more  step  to  complete  the  analysis. 
The  proposition  whidi  asserts  that  one  attribute  always  accompanies 
another  attribute,  does  really  assert  thereby  no  other  thing  than  this, 
that  one  phenomenon  always  accompanies  another  phenomenon ;  inso- 
much that  where  we  find  dbe  one,  we  have  assurance  of  the  existence 
of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal,  the  word 
man  connotes  the  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  a  certain  kind  of  living 
creatures,  on  the  ground  of  certain  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, 
and  which  are  partly  physical  phenomena,  namely  the  impressions 
made  on  our  senses  by  their  bodily  form  and  structure,  and  partly 
mental  phenomena,  namely  the  sentient  and  intellectual  life  which  they 
have  of  their  own.  All  this  is  understood  when  we  utter  the  word 
man,  by  any  one  to  whom  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  known.  Now, 
when  we  say,  Man  is  mortal,  we  mean  that  wherever  these  various 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  are  all  found,  there  we  have  assurance 
that  the  other  physicfl  and  mental  phenomenon,  called  death,  will  not  fail 
to  take  place.  The  proposition  does  not  affirm  when  ;  for  the  connota- 
tion of  the  word  mortal  goes  no  further  than  to  the  occurrence  of  the  phe- 
iu>menon  at  some  time  or  other,  leaving  the  precise  time  undecided. 

§  6.  We  have  alreadv  proceeded  far  enough  not  only  to  demonstrate 
the  error  of  Hobbes,  but  to  ascertain  the  real  import  of  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class  of  propositions.  The  object  of  belief  in  a  propo- 
sition, when  it  asserts  anything  more  than  the  meaning  of  words,  is 
generally,  as  in  the  cases  which  we  have  examined,  either  the  coexist- 
ence or  the  sequence  of  two  phenomena.  At  the  very  conunencement 
of  our  inquiry,  we  found  that  every  act  of  belief  implied  two  Things ; 
we  have  now  ascertained  what,  in  the  most  frequent  case,  these  two 
things  are,  namely  two  Phenomena,  in  other  words,  two  states  of 
consciousness ;  and  what  it  is  which  the  proposition  affirms  (or  denies) 
^>  subsist  between  them,  namely  either  succession,  or  coexistence. 
And  thb  case  includes  innumerable  instances  which  no  one,  previous 
to  reflection,  would  think  of  referring  to  it.  Take  the  following 
example :  A  generous  person  is  worthy  of  honor.  Who  would  expect 
to  recognize  here  a  case  of  coexistence  between  phenomena  ?  But  so 
it  is.  The  attribute  which  causes  a  person  to  be  termed  generous,  is 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  ground  of  states  of  his  mind,  and  particulars  of 
his  conduct:  both  are  phenomena;  the  former  are  facts  of  internal 
consciousness,  the  latter,  so  ^  as  distinct  from  the  former,  are  physical 
facts,  or  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Worthy  of  honor,  admits  of  a 
similar  analysis.  Honor,  as  here  used,  means  a  state  of  approving 
and  admiring  emotion,  followed  upon  occasion  by  corresponding  out- 
ward acts.  **  Worthy  of  honor"  connotes  all  this,  together  wiUi  our 
approval  of  the  act  of  showing  honor.     All  these  are  phenomena; 
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States  of  intemal  consciousness,  accompanied  or  followed  by  physical 
facts.  When  we  say,  A  generous  person  is  worthy  of  honor,  we  affinn 
coexistence  between  the  two  complicated  phenomena  connoted  by  the 
two  terms  respectively.  We  afiBrm,  that  wherever  and  whenever  the 
inward  feelings  and  outward  facts  implied  in  the  word  generosity, 
have  place,  then  and  there  the  existence  and  manifestation  of  an  inward 
feeling,  honor,  would  be  followed  in  our  minds  by  another  inward 
feeling,  approval. 

After  the  analysis  in  a  fermer  chapter  of  the  import  of  names,  many 
examples  are  not  needed  to  illustrate  the  import  of  propositions. 
When  there  is  any  obscurity  or  difficulty,  it  does  not  lie  m  the  mean 
ing  of  the  proposition,  but  in  the  meaning  of  the  names  which  compose 
it ;  in  the  complicated  nature  of  the  connotation  of  many  words ;  the 
immense  multitude  and  prolonged  series  of  facts  which  often  constitute 
the  phenomenon  connoted  by  a  name.  But  where  it  is  seen  vniat  the 
phenomenon  is,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  asser- 
tion conveyed  by  the  proposition  is,  the  coexistence  of  one  such 
phenomenon  vnth  another ;  or  the  succession  of  one  such  phenomenon 
to  another :  their  conjunction,  in  short,  so  that  where  the  one  is  found, 
we  may  calculate  on  finding  both. 

This,  however,  though  the  most  common,  is  not  the  only  meaning 
which  prepositions  are  ever  intended  to  convey.  In  the  first  place, 
sequences  and  coexistences  are  not  only  asserted  respecting  Phe- 
nomena ;  we  make  propositions  also  respecting  those  hidden  causes  of 
phenomena  which  are  named  substances  and  attrithites.  A  substance, 
however,  bein^  to  us  nothing  but  either  that  which  causes,  or  that 
which  is  conscious  of,  phenomena ;  and  the  same  being  true,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  attributes;  no  assertion  can  be  made,  at  least  with  a 
meaning,  concerning  these  unknown  and  unknowable  entities,  (beyond 
their  mere  existence),  except  in  virtue  of  the  Phenomena  by  which 
alone  they  manifest  themselves  to  our  faculties.  When  we  say,  Socrates 
was  contemporary  with  the  Peloponnesian  vrar,  the  foundation  of  this 
assertion^  as  of  all  assertions  concerning  substances,  is  an  assertion 
concerning  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, — namely,  that  the  series 
of  fects  by  which  Socrates  manifested  himself  to  mankind,  and  the 
series  of  mental  states  which  constituted  his  earthly  existence,  went 
on  simultaneously  with  the  series  of  facts  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Still,  the  proposition  does  not  assert  that  alone ; 
it  asserts  that  the  Thin^  in  itself,  the  noumenon  Socrates,  was  existing, 
and  doing  or  experiencing  those  various  facts,  during  the  same  time. 
Coexistence  ana  sequence,  therefore,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  not 
only  between  phenomena,  but  betvkeen  noumena,  or  between  a  noume- 
non and  phenomena.  And  there  is  one  kind  of  assertion  which  may 
be  made  respecting  noumena,  independently  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  their  sensible  manifestation ;  the^aBsertion  of  their  simple  exist- 
ence. But  what  is  a  noumenon  %  an  unknown  cause.  In  affirming^ 
therefore,  the  existence  of  a  noumenon,  we  affirm  causation.  Here, 
therefore,  are  two  additional  kinds  of  fact,  capable  of  being  asserted 
in  a  proposition.  Besides  the  propositions  which  assert  Sequence  or 
Coexistence,  there  are  some  which  assert  simple  Existence ;  and 
others  assert  Causation,  which,  subject  to  the  explanations  which  will 
follow  in  the  Third  Book,  must  be  considered  provisionally  as  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  kind  of  assertion. 
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§  6.  To  these  four  kinds  of  matter-of-fact  or  assertion,  must  be 
added  a  fifth,  Resemblance.  This  was  a  species  of  attribute  which 
we  found  it  impossible  to  analyze ;  for  which  no /undaTnetUum^  distinct 
from  the  objects^themselves,  could  be  assigned.  In  addition  to  prop- 
ositions which  assert  a  sequence  or  coexistence  between  two  phenom- 
ena, diere  are  therefore,  also,  propositions  which  assert  resemblance 
between  them :  as,  This  color  is  like  that  color ; — The  heat  of  to-day  is 
e^ual  to  the  heat  of  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  such  an  assertion  might 
with  some  plausibility  be  bought  within  the  description  of  an  affirma- 
tion of  sequence,  by  cons*  /ering  it  as  an  assertion  that  the  simulta- 
neous contemplation  of  tc^e  two  colors  is/ollotoed  by  a  specific  feeling 
termed  the  feeling  of  resemblance.  But  there  would  be  nothing 
gained  by  encumbering  ourselyes,  especially  in  this  place,  with  a 
generalization  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  strained.  Logic  does 
not  undertake  to  analyze  things  into  tibeir  ultimate  elements.  Resem- 
blance between  two  phenomena  is  more  intelligible  in  itself  than  any 
explanation  could  make  it,  and  under  any  classification  must  remain 
specifically  distinct  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  sequence  and  coexistence. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  propositions  whatever,  of  which  the 
predicate  is  a  general  name,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  afiirm  or  deny  resem- 
blance. All  such  propositions  affirm  that  a  thing  belongs  to  a  class ; 
but  things  being  classed  together  according  to  their  resemblance, 
ererything  is  of  course  classed  with  the  things  which  it  resembles 
most;  ana  thence,  it  may  be  said,  when  we  affirm  that  gold  is  a 
metal,  or  that  Socrates  is  a  man,  the  affirmation  intended  is,  that  gold 
resembles  other  metals,  and  Socrates  other  men,  more  nearly  than 
they  resemble  the  objects  contained  in  any  other  of  the  classes  co- 
ordinate with  these. 

There  is  some  slight  degree  of  foundation  for  this  remark,  but  no 
more  than  a  slight  degree.  The  arrangement  of  things  into  classes, 
such  as  the  class  meUU,  or  the  class  mauy  ia  grounded  indeed  upon  a 
resemblance  among  the  things  which  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  but 
not  upon  a  mere  general  resemblance :  the  resemblance  it  is  grounded 
upon  consists  in  the  possession  by  all  those  things,  of  certain  common 
peculiarities ;  and  those  peculiarities  it  is  which  the  terms  connote, 
and  which  the  propositions  consequently  assert ;  not  the  resemblance : 
for  though  when  I  say.  Gold  is  a  metal,  I  say  by  implication  that  if 
there  be  any  other  metals  it  must  resemble  them,  yet  if  there  were  no 
other  metals  I  might  still  assert  the  proposition  with  the  same  mean- 
ing as  at  present,  namely,  that  gold  has  the  various  properties  implied 
in  die  word  metal ;  just  as  it  might  be  said,  Christians  are  men,  even 
if  there  were  no  men  who  were  not  Christians ;  or  as  the  expression, 
Jehovah  is  God,  might  be  used  by  the  firmest  believer  in  the  unity  of 
the  godhead.  Propositions,  therefore,  in  which  objects  are  referred  to 
a  class  because  they  possess  the  attributes  constituting  the  class,  are 
so  hr  finom  asserdng  nothing  but  resemblance,  that  they  do  not,  prop- 
erly i^peaking,  assert  resemblance  at  alL 

out  we  remarked  some  time  ago  (and  the  reasons  of  the  remark 
will  be  more  fully  entered  into  i|i  a  subsequent  Book),  that  there  is  some- 
times a  convenience  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  a  class  so  as  to 
include  things  which  possess  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  if  in  soiy,  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  class, — ^provided  uey  resemble  that 
class  more  than  any  other,  insomuch  mat  the  general  ^propositions 
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which  are  true  of  the  class  will  be  nearer  to  being  true  of  those  things 
than  any  Jther  equally  general  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  there 
are  substances  called  metals  which  have  very  few  of  the  properties  by 
which  metals  are  commonly  recognized ;  and  almost  every  great  family 
of  plants  or  animals  has  a  few  anomalous  genera  or  species  on  its 
borders,  which  are  admitted  into  it  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  and  concern- 
ing which  it  has  been  matter  of  discussion  to  what  family  they  properly 
belonged.  Now  when  the  class-name  is  predicated  of  any  object  of 
this  description,  we  do,  by  so  predicating  it,  affirm  resemblance  and 
nothing  more.  And  in  order  to  be  scrupulously  correct,  it  ought  to 
be  said,  that  in  every  case  in  which  we  predicate  a  general  name,  we 
affirm,  not  absolutely  that  the  object  possesses  the  properties  designa- 
ted by  the  name,  but  that  it  either  possesses  those  properties,  or  if  it 
does  not,  at  any  rate  resembles  the  things  which  do  so,  more  than  it 
resembles  any  other  things.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  any  such  alternative,  the  latter  of  the  two  grounds  being 
very  seldom  that  on  which  the  assertion  is  made :  and  when  it  is,  there 
is  generally  some  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the  expression,  as, 
This  species  (or  genus)  is  considered,  or  may  be  ranked,  as  belonging 
to  such  and  such  a  family :  we  should  hardly  say  positively  that  it 
does  belong  to  it,  unless  it  possessed  unequivocally  the  properties  of 
which  the  class-name  is  scientifically  significant 

There  is  still  another  exceptional  case  in  which,  although  the  predi- 
cate is  a  name  of  a  class,  yet  in  predicating  it  we  affirm  nothing  but 
resemblance,  the  class  being  founded  not  upon  resemblance  in  any 
particular  respect,  but  upon  general  unanalyzable  resemblance.  The 
classes  in  question  are  those  into  which  our  simple  sensation's,  or 
other  simple  feelings,  are  divided.  Sensations  of  white,  for  instance, 
are  classed  together,  not  because  we  can  take  them  to  pieces,  and  say 
they  are  alike  in  this,  and  not  alike  in  that,  but  because  we  feel  them 
to  be  alike  altogether,  although  in  different  degrees.  When,  there- 
fore, I  say.  The  color  I  saw  yesterday  was  a  white  color,  or.  The 
sensation  I  feel  is  one  of  tightness,  in  both  cases  the  attribute  I  affirm 
of  the  color  or  of  the  other  sensation  is  mere  resemblance, — simple 
likeness  to  sensations  which  I  have  had  before,  and  which  have  had 
those  names  bestowed  upon  them.  The  names  of  feelings,  like  other 
concrete  general  names,  are  connotative ;  but  they  connote  a  mere 
resemblance.  When  predicated  of  any  individual  feeling,  the  infor- 
mation they  convey  is  that  of  its  likeness  to  the  other  feelings  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  by  the  same  name.  And  thus  much 
may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  kind  of  Propositions  in  which  the 
matter-of-fact  asserted  (or  denied)  is  simple  Resemblance. 

Existence,  Coexistence,  Sequence,  Causation,  Resemblance :  one  or 
other  of  these  is  asserted  (or  denied)  in  every  proposition,  without  ex- 
ception. This  five-fold  division  is  an  exhaustive  classification  of  mat- 
ters-of-fact ;  of  all  things  that  can  be  believed  or  tendered  for  belief; 
of  all  questions  that  can  be  propounded,  and  all  answers  that  can  be 
returned  to  them.  Instead  of  Coexistence  and  Sequence,  we  shall 
sometimes  say,  for  greater  particularity,  Order  in  Place,  and  Order  in 
Time  :  Order  in  Place  being  one  of  the  modes  of  coexistence,  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  more  particularly  analyzed  here ;  while  the  mere  &ct  of 
coexistence,  or  simultaneousness,  may  be  classed,  together  with  Se- 
quence, under  the  head  of  Order  in  Time. 
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§  7.  In  the  foregroing  inquiry  into  the  import  of  Propositions,  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  analyze  directly  those  alone,  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  (or  the  predicate  at  least)  are  concrete  terms. 
But,  in  doing  so,  we  have  indirectly  analyzed  those  in  which  the  terms 
are  ahstract  The  distinction  between  an  abstract  term  and  its  cor- 
responding concrete,  is  no  difference  in  what  they  are  appointed  to  sig- 
nify ;  for  the  real  signification  of  a  concrete  general  name  is,  as  we 
have  so  often  said,  its  connation ;  and  what  the  concrete  term  con- 
notes, forms  the  entire  meaning  of  the  abstract  name.  Since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  import  of  an  abstract  name  which  is  not  in  the  import 
of  the  corresponding  concrete,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  neither  can 
there  be  anyuiing  in  the  import  of  a  proposition  of  which  the  terms  are 
abstract,  but  what  there  is  in  some  proposition  which  can  be  fi:amed  of 
concrete  terms. 

And  this  presumption  a  closer  examination  will  confirm.  An  ab- 
stract name  is  the  name  of  an  attribute,  or  combination  of  attributes. 
The  corresponding  concrete  is  a  name  given  to  things,  because  of,  and 
in  order  to  express,  their  possessing  that  attribute,  or  that  combination 
of  attributes.  When,  therefore,  we  predicate  of  anything  a  concrete 
name,  the  attribute  is  what  we  in  reality  predicate  of  it.  But  it 
has  now  been  shown  that  in  all  propositions  of  which  the  predicate  is 
a  concrete  name,  what  is  reaUy  predicated  is  one  of  five  things :  Ex- 
istence, Coexistence,  Causation,  Sequence,  or  Resemblance.  An 
attribute,  therefore,  is  necessarily  either  an  existence,  a  coexistence 
a  causation,  a  sequence,  or  a  resemblance.  When  a  proposition  con- 
sists of  a  subject  and  predicate  which  are  abstract  terms,  it  consists  of 
terms  which  must  necessarilly  signify  one  or  other  of  these  thines. 
When  we  predicate  of  any  thing  an  abstract  name,  we  affirm  of  we 
thing  that  it  is  one  or  other  of  Uiese  five  things ;  tbat  it  is  a  case  of 
Existence,  or  of  Coexistence,  or  of  Causation,  or  of  Sequence,  or  of 
Resemblance. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  proposition  expressed  in  abstract 
terms,  which  cannot  be  transformed  into  a  precisely  equivalent  propo- 
sition in  which  the  terms  are  concrete,  namely,  either  the  concrete 
names  which  connote  the  attributes  themselves,  or  the  names  of  the 
Jkndamenta  of  t&ose  attributes,  the  fiicts  or  phenomena  on  which  they 
are  grounded.  To  illustrate  the  latter  case,  let  us  take  this  propo- 
sition, of  which  only  the  subject  is  an  abstract  name,-—*'  Thou^dess- 
ness  is  dangerous."  Thoughtlessness  is  an  attributq  grounded  on  the 
&cts  which  we  call  thoughtless  actions ;  and  the  proposition  is  equiva- 
lent to  this,  Thoughtless  actions  are  dangerous.  In  the  next  example 
the  predicate  as  weU  as  the  subject  are  abstract  names :  "  Whiteness 
is  a  color;"  or  "  The  color  of  snow  is  a  whiteness."  These  attributes 
being  grounded  upon  sensations,  the  equivalent  propositions  in  the 
concrete  would  je.  The  sensation  of  wlute  is  one  of  the  sensations 
called  those  of  color, — The  sensation  of  sight,  caused  by  looking  at 
snow,  is  one  of  the  sensations  caUed  sensations  of  white.  In  these 
propositions,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  matter-of-fiu^t  asserted  is  a 
Resemblance.  In  the  following  examples,  the  concrete  terms  are 
those  which  directly  correspond  to  the  aostract  names ;  connoting  the 
attribute  which  these  denote.  "  Prudence  is  a  virtue :"  thb  may  be 
rendered,  ''  All  prudent  persons,  in  80  far  as  prudent,  are  virtuous :" 
**  Courage  is  deserving  of  honor"  thus,  "  All  courageous  persons  are 
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deserving  of  honor  so  far  forth  as  they  are  courageous ;"  which  is 
equivalent  to  this — ''  All  courageous  persons  deserve  an  addition  to  the 
honor,  or  a  diminution  of  the  £sgrace,  which  would  attach  to  them  on 
other  grounds." 

In  order  to  throw  still  further  light  i^n  the  import  of  propositions 
of  which  the  terms  are  abstract,  we  will  subject  one  of  the  examples 
given  above  to  a  minuter  analysis.  The  proposition  we  shall  select  is 
the  following— *' Prudence  is  a  virtue."  Let  us  substitute  for  the 
word  virtue  an  equivalent  but  more  definite  expression,  such  as  *'  a 
mental  quality  beneficial  to  society,"  or  "  a  mentd  quality  pleasing  to 
God,"  or  whichever  other  of  the  definitions  of  virtue  we  prefer.  "V^at 
the  proposition  asserts  is  a  sequence,  accompanied  with  causation, 
namely,  that  benefit  to  society,  or  that  the  approval  of  Grod,  is  consequent 
upon,  and  caused  by,  prudence.  Here  is  a  sequence ;  but  between 
what  1  We  understand  the  consequent  of  the  sequence,  but  we  have 
yeV  to  analyze  the  antecedent.  Prudence  is  an  attribute ;  and,  in  con- 
nexion vnth  it,  two  things  besides  itself  are  to  be  considered ;  prud^it 
persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  attribute,  and  prudential  conduct, 
which  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  it.  Now,  is  either  of  these  the 
antecedent  %  and,  first,  is  it  meant,  that  the  approval  of  God,  or  benefit 
to  society,  is  attendant  upon  all  prudent  persons  ?  No ;  except  in  so 
far  forth  as  they  are  prudent ;  for  prudent  persons  who  are  scoundrels 
can  seldom  on  the  whole  be  beneficial  to  society,  nor  acceptable  to 
even  finite  vnsdom.  Is  it  upon  prudential  conduct,  then,  that  divine 
approbation  and  benefit  to  mankind  are  invariably  consequent  t  Nei- 
ther is  this  the  assertion  meant  when  it  is  said  that  prudence  is  a 
virtue ;  except  with  the  same  reservation  as  before,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  prudential  conduct,  although  in  so  far  as  it  is  pru- 
dential it  is  beneficial  to  society,  may  yet,  by  reason  of  some  other  of 
its  qualities,  be  productive  of  an  injury  outweighing  the  benefit,  and  of 
a  divine  displeasure  exceeding  the  approbation  which  would  be  due 
to  the  prudence.  Neither  the  substance,  therefore  (viz.,  the  person), 
Dor  the  phenomenon  (the  conduct),  is  an  antecedent  upon  which  the 
other  term  of  the  sequence  is  universally  consequent.  But  the  propo- 
sition, "  Prudence  is  a  virtue,"  is  an  universal  proposition.  What  is  it, 
then,  upon  which  the  proposition  affirms  the  effects  in  question  to  be 
universally  consequent  1  Upon  that  in  the  person,  and  in  the  conduct, 
which  causes  them  to  be  called  prudent,  and  which  is  equally  in  them 
when  the  action^  though  prudent,  is  wicked ;  namely,  a  correct  fore- 
sight of  consequences;  a  just  estimation  of  their  importance  to  the  object 
in  view,  and  repression  of  any  unreflecting  impulse  at  variance  with 
the  deliberate  purpose.  These,  which  are  states  of  the  person's  mind, 
are  the  real  antecedent  in  the  sequence,  the  real  cause  in  the  causation, 
which  are  asserted  by  the  proposition.  But  these  are  also  the  real 
ground,  or  foundation,  of  the  attribute  Prudence ;  since  wherever  these 
states  of  mind  exist  we  may  predicate  prudence,  even  before  we  know 
whether  any  conduct  has  followed.  And  in  this  manner  every  asser- 
tion respecting  an  attribute  may  be  transformed  into  an  assertion  exactly 
equivalent  respecting  the  fact  or  phenomenon  which  is  the  ground  of 
the  attribute.  And  no  case  can  be  assigned,  where  that  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  five  species  formerly  enumerated :  it  is  either  simple  Existence,  or 
it  is  some  Sequence,  Coexistence»  Causation,  or  Resemblance. 
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And  as  these  fiye  are  the  only  things  which  can  be  affirmed,  so  are 
ihey  the  only  things  which  can  be  denied.  *'No  horses  are  web- 
footed,''  denies  that  the  attributes  of  a  horse  ever  coexist  with  web-feet. 
It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  apply  the  same  analysis  to  Particular  affirm- 
ations and  negations.  **  Some  birds  are  web-fboted,"  affirms  that,  with 
the  attributes  connoted  by  bird,  the  phenomenon  web-feet  is  somedmes 
coexistent :  "  Some  birds  are  not  web-footed/'  asserts  that  there  are 
other  instances  in  which  this  coexistence  does  not  have  place.  Any 
Mother  explanation  of  a  thing  which,  if  the  previous  exposition  ha^ 
be^i  assented  to,  is  so  obtious,  may  well  be  spared. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  PROPOSITIONS  IfERBLT  VERBAL. 


§  1.  As  a  preparation  for  the  inquiry  which  is  the  proper  object  of 
Logic,  namely,  in  what  manner  propositions  are  to  be  proved,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  they  contain  which  requires,  or  is 
susceptible  of,  proof;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  what  they  assert. 
In  the  course  of  this  preliminary  investigation  into  the  import  of  Prop 
ositions,  we  examined  the  opimon  of  the  Conceptualists,  that  a  propo- 
sition is  the  expression  of  a  relation  between  two  ideas ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  an  s^eement  or 
disagreement  between  the  meanings  of  two  names.  We  decided  that, 
as  general  theories,  both  of  these  are  erroneous ;  and  that,  although 
propositions  may  be  made  both  respecting  names  and  respecting  ideas, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  the  subject-matter  of  Propositions 
considered  generally.  We  then  examined  the  different  kinds  of  prop- 
ositions, and  we  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are 
merely  verbal,  they  assert  five  dififerent  kinds  of  matters  of  fact,  name- 
ly. Existence,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in  Time,  Causation,  and  Resem- 
blance ;  that  in  every  proposition  one  of  these  five  is  either  affirmed,  or 
denied,  of  some  &ct  or  phenomenon,  or  of  some  object  the  unknown 
source  of  a  foct  or  phenomenon. 

In  distinguishing,  however,  the  different  kinds  of  matters  of  fact  as- 
serted in  propositions,  we  reserved  one  class  of  propositions,  which  do 
not  relate  to  any  matter  of  fact,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  at  all, 
but  to  the  meaning  of  names.  Since  names  and  their  signification  are 
entirely  arbitrary,  sudi  propositions  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  suscep- 
tible of  truth  or  folsity,  but  only  of  conformity  or  disconformity  to  usage 
or  conyention ;  and  sdl  the  proof  they  are  capable  of,  is  proof  of  usa^e ; 
proof  that  the  words  have  been  employed  by  others  in  the  acceptation 
m  whidi  the  speaker  or  writer  desires  to  use  them.  These  propositions 
occupy,  however,  a  conspicuous  place  in  philosophy ;  and  their  nature 
and  characteristics  are  of  as  mucn  importance  in  logic,  as  those  of  any 
of  the  other  classes  of  propositions  previously  adverted  to. 

If  all  propositions  respecting  the  signification  of  words,  were  as  sim- 
ple and  unimportant  as  those  which  served  us  for  examples  when  ex« 
•mining  Hobbes'  theory  of  predication,  viz.,  those  of  whidi  the  subject 
and  predicate  are  proper  names,  and  which  assert  only  that  those  names 
K 
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have,  or  that  they  have  not,  been  conventionally  assigned  to  the  sam 
individual ;  tbei*e  would  be  little  to  attract  to  such  propositions  the 
attention  of  philosophers.     But  the  class  of  merely  verbal  propositions 
embraces  not  only  much  more  than  these,  but  much  more  than  any 

Eropositions  which  at  first  sight  present  themselves  as  verbal ;  compre- 
ending  a  kind  of  assertions  which  have  been  regarded  not  only  as 
relating  to  things,  but  as  having  actually  a  more  intimate  relation  with 
them  than  any  other  propositions  whatever.  The  student  in  philosophy 
win  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  distinction  on  which  so  mucb  stress 
was  laid  by  the  schoolmen,  and  which  has  been  retained  either  under 
the  same  or  under  other  names  by  most  metaphysicians  to  die  present 
day,  viz.,  between  what  were  called  essential,  and  what  were  called 
accidental  propositions,  and  between  essential  and  accidental  properties 
or  attributes. 

§  2.  Almost  all  metaphysicians  prior  to  Locke,  as  well  as  many  since 
his  time,  have  made  a  great  mystery  of  Essential  Predication,  and  of 
predicates  f which  were  said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  subject.  The 
essence  of  a  thing,  they  said,  was  that  without  which  the  thing  could 
neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  to  be.  Thus,  rationality  was  of  the  es- 
sence of  man,  because  without  rationality,  man  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist.  The  different  attributes  which  made  up  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  were  called  its  essential  properties ;  and  a  proposition  in  which 
any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it,  was  called  an  ffssential  Proposi- 
tion, and  was  considered  to  go  deeper  into  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
to  convey  more  important  mformation  respecting  it,  than  any  other 
proposition  could  do.  All  properties,  not  of  the  essence  of  the  thing, 
were  called  its  accidents ;  were  supposed  to  have  nothing  at  all,  or 
nothing  comparatively,  to  do  with  its  inmost  nature ;  and  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it  were  called  Acciden- 
tal Propositions.  A  connexion  may  be  traced  between  this  distinction, 
which  originated  with  the  schoolmen,  and  the  well  known  dogmas  of 
substantia  secuncUs,  or  general  substances,  and  substantial  forms,  doc- 
trines which  under  varieties  of  laneuagje  pervaded  alike  the  Aristote- 
lian and  the  Platonic  schools,  and  of  which  more  of  the  spirit  has  come 
down  to  modem  times  than  might  be  conjectured  from  the  disuse  of 
the  phraseology.  The  false  views  of  the  nature  of  classification  and 
generalization  which  prevailed  among  the  schoolmen,  and  of  which 
uiese  dogmas  were  the  technical  expression,  afford  the  only  explanation 
which  can  be  given  of  their  having  misunderstood  the  real  nature  of 
those  Essences  which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  their  philosophy. 
They  said,  truly,  that  man  cannot  be  conceived  without  rationsdity. 
But  though  vian  cannot,  a  being  may  be  conceived  exactly  like  a  man 
in  all  points  except  that  one  quality,  and  those  others  which  are  the 
conditions  or  consequences  of  it.  AH  therefore  which  is  really  true  in 
the  assertion  that  man  cannot  be  conceived  without  rationality,  is  only, 
that  if  he  had  not  rationality,  he  would  not  be  reputed  a  man.  There 
is  no  impossibility  in  conceiving  the  thing,  nor,  for  aught  we  know,  in 
its  existing:  the  impossibility  is  in  the  conventions  of  language,  which 
will  not  allow  the  thing,  eyen  if  it  exist,  to  be  called  by  the  name  which 
is  reserved  for  rat  onal  beings.  Rationality,  in  short,  is  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  the  wo^d  man ;  it  is  one  of  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
name.     The  essence  of  man,  simply  means  the  whole  of  the  attributes 
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connoted  by  the  word ;  and  any  one  of  those  attributes  taken  singly,  is 
an  essential  property  of  man. 

The  doctrines  which  prevented  the  real  meaning  of  Essences  from 
being  understood,  not  having  assumed  so  settled  a  shape  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  his  immediate  followers  as  was  afterwards  given  to  them 
by  the  Realists  of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  a  nearer  approach  to  true 
views  of  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Aristotelians  than  in 
their  more  modem  followers.  Porphyry,  in  his  Isagoge,  approached  so 
near  to  the  true  conception  of  essences,  that  only  one  step  remained  to 
be  taken,  but  this  step,  so  easy  in  appearance,  was  reserved  for  the 
Nominalists  of  modem  times.  By  altering  any  property,  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  you  merely,  according  to  Porphyry,  made  a  differ- 
ence in  it;  you  made  it  iiXkolcv:  but  by  altering  any  property  which 
was  of  its  essence,  you  made  it  another  thing,  5AXo.*  To  a  modem  it 
is  obvious  that  between  the  change  which  only  makes  a  thing  different, 
and  the  change  which  makes  it  another  thtJtg,  the  only  distinction  is 
that  in  the  one  case,  though  changed,  it  is  still  called  by  the  same  name. 
Thus,  pound  ice  in  a  mortar,  and  being  still  called  ice,  it  is  only  made 
dXXolov:  melt  it,  and  it  becomes  dXXo,  another  thing,  namely,  water. 
Now  it  is  really  the  same  thing,  t.  e.,  the  same  particles  of  matter,  in 
both  cases ;  and  you  cannot  so  change  anything  that  it  shall  cease  to  be 
the  same  thing  in  this  sense.  The  identity  which  it  can  be  deprived 
of  is  merely  that  of  the  name :  when  the  thing  ceases  to  be  called  ice, 
it  becomes  another  thing,  its  essence,  what  constitutes  it  ice,  is  gone ; 
while,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so  called,  nothing  is  gone  except 
some  of  its  accidents.  But  these  reflections,  so  easy  to  us,  would  have 
been  difficult  to  persons  who  thought,  as  most  of  the  Aristotelians  did, 
that  objects  were  made  what  they  were  called,  that  ice  (for  'instance) 
was  made  ice,  not  by  the  possession  of  certain  properties  to  which 
mankind  have  chosen  to  attach  that  name,  but  by  participation  in  the 
nature  of  a  certain  general  substance,  called  Ice  %n  genercu,  which  sub- 
stance, together  wi5i  all  the  properties  that  belonged  to  it,  inhered  in 
every  individual  piece  of  ice.  As  they  did  not  consider  these  universal 
substances  to  be  attached  to  all  general  names  but  only  to  some,  they 
thought  that  an  olgect  borrowed  only  a  part  of  its  properties  from  an 
tmiversal  substance,  and  that  the  rest  belonged  to  it  individually :  the 
former  they  called  its  essence,  and  the  latter  its  accidents.  The  scho 
lastic  doctrine  of  essences  long  survived  the  theory  on  which  it  rested, 
that  of  the  existence  of  real  entities  corresponding  to  general  terms; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Locke,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  convince  philosophers  that  the  supposed  essences  of  classes  were 
merely  the  signification  of  their  names;  nor,  among  the  signal  services 
which  that  great  man  rendered  to  philosophy,  was  there  one  more 
needful  or  more  valuable.! 

*  Kal96Xov  uhf  oiv  irdaa  dia^opH  n/xxryivo/Uvfi  nvl  hepolov  icouV  dXA'  at  /ihf  koiv&c 
Tt  Koi  M/6»c  (differences  in  the  accidental  properties)  &XXotov  iroioOaiv  al  di  IduUrara, 
(difierences  in  the  essential  prq>erties)  oA^.— Posph.,  I*a^.,  cap.  iiL 

t  Few  among  the  great  names  in  philosophj  have  met  with  a  narder  measure  of  justice 
from  the  present  generation  than  Locke ;  tne  anqnestioned  founder  of  the  analytic  philos- 
ophj*  of  mind,  but  whose  doctrines  were  first  caricatured,  then,  when  the  reaction  arrived, 
cast  off  bj  the  prevailing  school  even  with  contumely^  ana  who  is  now  regarded  by  one  of 
the  conflicting  parties  in  philosophy  as  an  apostle  of^  heresy  and  sophistry,  while  among 
thoee  who  stul  adhere  to  the  standard  which  he  raised,  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  later 
tfanes  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  in  favor  of  Hobbes ;  a  great  writer,  and  a  great  thinker  for 
his  time,  bat  inferior  to  Locke  not  only  in  sober  judgment  but  even  in  profundity  and  origt 
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Now,  as  tbe  most  familiar  of  the  general  names  predicable  of  an 
object  usually  connotes  not  one  only,  but  several  attributes  of  the  object, 
each  of  which  attributes  separately  forms  also  the  bond  of  union  of  some 
class,  and  the  meaning  of  some  general  name ;  we  may  predicate  of  a 
name  which  connotes  a  variety  of  attributes,  another  name  which  con- 
notes only  one  of  these  attributes,  or  some  smaller  number  of  them  than 
alL  In  such  cases,  the  universal  affirmative  proposition  will  be  true ; 
since  whatever  possesses  the  whole  of  any  set  of  attributes,  must  pos- 
sess any  part  of  that  same  set.  A  proposition  of  this  sort,  however, 
conveys  no  information  to  any  one  who  previously  understood  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  terms.  The  propositions.  Every  man  is  a  corpore&l 
being,  Every  man  is  a  living  creature.  Every  man  is  rational,  convey 
no  kjoowledge  to  any  one  who  was  already  aware  of  the  entire  meaning 
of- the  word  man,  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  includes  all  this:  and, 
that  every  man  has  the  attributes  connoted  by  all  these  predicates,  is 
already  asserted  when  he  is  called  a  man.  Now^  of  this  nature  are  all 
the  propositions  which  have  been  called  essential ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
identical  propositions. 

It  b  true  that  a  proposition  which  predicates  any  attribute,  even 
though  it  be  one  implied  in  the  name,  is  in  most  cases  understood  to 
involve  a  tacit  assertion  that  there  exists  a  thing  correspondine  to  the 
name,  and  possessing  the  attributes  connoted  by  it ;  and  this  miplied 
assertion  may  convey  information,  even  to  those  who  understood  the 
Cleaning  of  tiie  name.  But  aU  information  of  this  sort,  conveyed  by 
ill  the  essential  propositions  of  which  man  can  be  made  the  subject,  is 
mduded  in  the  assertion.  Men  exist.  And  this  assumption  of  real  ex* 
istence  is  after  aU  only  tbe  result  of  an  imperfection  of  language.  It 
arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  copula,  which,  in  addition  to  its  proper 
office  of  a  mark  to  movr  that  an  assertion  is  made,  is  also,  as  we  have 
formerly  remarked,  a  concrete  word  connoting  existence.  The  actual 
existence  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  therefore  only  apparently, 
not  really,  implied  in  the  predication,  if  ^a  essential  one :  we  may 
say,  A  ffhost  is  a  disembodied  spirit,  without  believing  in  ghosts.  But 
an  accidental,  or  non-essential,  affirmation,  does  imply  the  real  exist- 
ence of  the  subject,  because  in  the  case  of  a  non-existent  subject  there 
is  nothing  for  the  proposition  to  assert  Such  a  proposition  as,  The 
ghost  of  a  murdered  person  haunts  the  couch  ot  the  murderer,  can 
^  only  have  a  meaning  if  understood  as  implying  a  belief  in  ghosts;  for 
since  the  signification  of  the  word  ghost  imphes  nothing  of  the  kind, 
the  speaker  either  means  nothing,  or  means  to  assert  a  thing  which 
he  wishes  to  be  believed  reaUy  to  have  taken  place. 

It  will  be  hereafter  seen  diat  when  any  important  consequences 
seem  to  follow,  as  in  mathematics,  from  an  essential  proposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  a  proposition  involved  in  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
what  they  really  flow  firom  is  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  real  existence 

nal  geniuff.  Locke,  the  most  candid  of  philosophers,  and  one  whose  snecnlations  bear  oo 
eyery  subject  the  strongest  marks  of  having  been  wrought  out  from  the  materials  of  his 
own  mina,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  unworthy  plagiarist,  while  Hobbes  has  been  extolled 
as  hsTing  anticipated  many  of  his  leading  doctrmes.  He  did  antici^te  manv  of  them,  and 
the  present  is  an  instance  m  what  manner  it  was  generally  done.  They  both  rejected  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  essences ;  but  Locke  understood  and  exp^ned  what  these  supposed 
essences  really  were ;  Hobbes,  instead  of  explaining  the  distinction  between  essential  and 
tccidental  prcnperties,  and  between  essential  and  accidental  propositions,  jumped  over  it, 
and  nre  a  definition  which  suits  at  most  onlj  essential  propositions,  and  scarcely  those,  as 
the  definition  of  Proposition  in  geoeial. 
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of  the  object  so  named.  Apart  from  this  assomptioii  of  real  existence, 
the  class  of  propositions  in  which  the  predicate  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Bubject  (that  is,  in  which  the  predicate  connotes  the  whole  or  part  of 
what  the  subject  connotes,  but  nothing  besides),  answers  no  puipose 
but  that  of  unfoldine  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  meaning  ox  the 
name,  to  those  who  aid  not  preyiously  know  it.  Accordingly,  the  most 
useful,  and  in  strictness  the  only  useful,  kind  of  essential  propositions, 
are  Definitions :  which,  to  be  complete,  should  unfold  the  whole  of 
what  is  inyolved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.defined ;  that  is  (when  it 
18  a  connotative  word),  the  whole  of  what  it  connotes.  In  defining  a 
name,  however,  it  is  not  usual  to  specify  its  entire  connotation,  but  so 
much  only  as  is  sufficient  to  mark  out  ihe  objects  usually  denoted  by 
it  fix>m  all  other  known  objects.  And  sometimes  a  merely  accident^ 
property,  not  involved  in  the  meanine  of  the  name,  answers  this  pur- 
pose equally  welL  The  various  kinds  of  definition  which  these  dis- 
tinctions give  rise  to,  and  the  purposes  to  which  tiiey  are  respectively 
subserrient,  will  be  minutely  considered  in  the  proper  place. 

§  3.  According  to  the  above  view  of  essential  propositions,  no  prop 
osition  can  be  reckoned  such  which  relates  to  an  individual  by  name, 
that  is,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  proper  name.  Individuals  have  no 
essences.  When  the  schoolmen  talkcMl  of  the  essence  of  an  individual* 
they  did  not  mean  the  properties  impHed  in  its  name,  for  the  names 
of  individuals  imply  no  properties.  They  regarded  as  of  the  essence  of 
an  individual  whatever  was  of  the  essence  of  the  species  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  place  that  individtid ;  t.  e,,  of  the  class  to  which 
it  was  most  fiimiliarly  referred,  and  to  which,  tiierefore,  they  conceived 
that  it  by  nature  belonged.  Thus,  because  the  proposition,  Man  is  a 
rational  being,  was  an  essential  proposition,  they  affirmed  the  same 
thing  of  the  proposition,  Julius  Caesar  is  a  rational  being.  This  fol- 
lowed very  naturally  if  genera  and  species  were  to  be  considered  as 
entities,  distinct  fix>m,  but  inhering  in,  tiie  individuals  composing  them. 
If  man  was  a  substance  inhering  in  each  individual  man,  Uie  essence  of 
man  (whatever  that  might  mean),  was  naturally  supposed  to  accom- 
pany it ;  to  inhere  in  John  Thompson,  and  form  the  common  essence 
of  Thompson  and  Julius  Cassar.  It  might  then  be  fairly  said,  that  ra- 
tionality, being  of  the  essence  of  Man,  was  of  the  essence  also  of 
ThompeoD.  But  if  Man  altogether  be  only  the  individual  men  and  a 
name  bestowed  upon  them  in  consequence  of  certain  common  proper- 
ties, what  becomes  of  John  Thompson's  essence  ] 

A  fundamental  error  is  seldom  expelled  from  philosophy  by  a  single 
victory.  It  retreats  slowly,  defends  every  inch  of  ground,  and  omn 
retains  a  footing  in  some  remote  fastness  after  it  has  been  driven  fix>m 
the  open  country.  The  essences  of  individuals  were  an  unmeaning 
figment  arising  firom  a  misapprehension  of  the  essences  of  classes,  yet 
even  Locke,  when  he  extirpated  the  parent  error,  could  not  shake 
himself  free  from  that  which  was  its  fruit.  He  distinguished  two  sorts 
ci  essences.  Real  and  Nominal.  His  nominal  essences  were  the  es- 
sences of  dasses,  explained  nearly  as  we  have  now  explained  them. 
Nor  is  anything  wanting  to  render  the  third  book  of  Locke's  Essay  a 
nearly  perfect  treatise  on  the  connotation  of  names,  except  to  free  its 
lanmage  from  the  a8sum|>tion  of  what  are  called  Abstract  Ideas,  which 
anfertunately  is  involved  in  the  phraseology,  although  not  necessarily 
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connected  with  tie  thoughts,  contained  in  that  immortal  Third  Book.* 
But,  besides  nominal  essences,  he  admitted  real  essences,  or  essences 
of  individual  objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  the  sensi- 
ble properties  of  those  objects.  We  know  not  (said  he),  what  these 
are  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered  the  fiction  comparatively  in- 
nocuous) ;  but  if  we  did,  we  could,  from  them  alone,  demonstrate  the 
sensible  properties  of  the  object,  as  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are 
demonstrated  from  the  definition  of  the  triangle.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  to  this  theory  in  treating  of  Demonstration,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  property  of  a  thing  admits  of  being  demon- 
strated from  another  property.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark  that 
according  to  this  definition,  the  real  essence  of  an  object  has,  in  the 
progress  of  physics,  come  to  be  conceived  as  nearly  equivalent,  in  the 
case  of  bodies,  to  their  corpuscular  structure :  what  it  is  now  supposed 
to  mean  in  the  case  of  any  other  entities,  I  would  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  define. 

§  4.  An  essential  proposition,  then,  is  one  which  is  purely  verbal ; 
which  asserts  of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name,  only  what  is  asserted 
of  it  in  the  fact  of  calling  it  by  that  name ;  and  which  therefore  either 
gives  no  information,  or  gives  it  respecting  the  name,  not  the  thing. 
Non-essential,  or  accidental  propositions,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  called 

'  Real  Propositions,  in  opposition  to  Verbal.  They  predicate  of  a  thing, 
some  fact  not  involved  in  the  signification  of  the  name  by  whidi  the 
proposition  speaks  of  it ;  some  attribute  not  connoted  by  that  name. 
Such  are  all  propositions  concerning  things  individually  designated, 
and  aU  general  or  particular  propositions  in  which  the  predicate  con- 
notes any  attribute  not  connoted  by  the  subject. '  All  these,  if  true,  add 

^to  our  knowledge :  they  convey  information  not  already  involved  in  the 
names  employed.  When  I  am  told  that  all,  or  even  that  some  objects, 
which  have  certain  qualities,  or  which  stand  in  certain  relations,  have 
also  certain  other  qualities,  or  stand  in  certain  other  relations,  I  learn 
from  this  proposition  a  new  fact ;  a  fact  not  included  in  my  knowledge 
of  the  meanmg  of  the  words,  nor  even  of  the  existence  of  Things 
answering  to  the  signification  of  those  words.  It  is  this  class  of  propo- 
sitions only  which  are  in  themselves  instructive,  or  firom  whidi  any 
instructive  propositions  can  be  inferred. 

Nothing  has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  opinion  so  commonly 
prevalent  of  the  futility  of  the  school  logic,  than  the  circumstance  that 
almost  all  the  examples  used  in  the  common  school  books  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  of  predication  and  of  the  syllogism,  consist  of  essential 
propositions.  They  were  usually  taken  either  firom  the  branches  or 
n'om  the  main  trunk  of  the  Predicamental  Tree,  which  included  nothing 
but  what  was  of  the  essence  of  the  species  :  Ornne  carpus  est  substantia, 
Omne  animal  est  corpus,  Omnis  homo  est  corpus,  Omnis  homo  est  ani" 
mal,  Omnis  homo  est  rationalis,  and  so  forth.    It  is  far  from  wonderfiil 

*  The  always  acute  and  often  profound  author  of  An  Outline  of  Sematology  (Mr.  B.  H. 
Smart)  justly  says,  "  Locke  will  be  much  more  intelligible  if,  in  the  majority  of  places,  we 
substitute  *  the  knowledge  of  for  what  he  calls,  *  the  idea  of  "  (p.  10).  Among  the  many 
criticisms  upon  Locke's  use  of  the  word  Idea,  this  is  the  only  one  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  precisely  hits  the  mark ;  and  I  quote  it  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  precisely  ex- 
presses the  point  of  difference  respecting:  the  import  of  Propositions,  between  my  view  and 
what  I  have  called  the  Conceptualist  view  of  tnem.  Where  a  Conceptualist  says  that  • 
name  or  a  proposition  expresses  our  Idea  of  a  thing,  I  should  generally  say  (instead  (tf  out 
Idea)  our  Knowledge,  or  Belief,  concerning  the  thing  ittel£ 
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that  the  syllogistic  art  should  have  been  thought  to  be  of  no  use  in 
assisting  correct  reasoning,  when  almost  the  only  propositions  which, 
in  the  hands  of  its  professed  teachers,  it  was  employed  to  prove,  were 
such  as  eveiy  one  assented  to  without  proof  the  moment  he  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  words :  and  stood  exactly  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  evidence,  with  the  premises  fix>m  which  they  were  drawn.  I 
have,  therefore,  throughout  this  work,  studiously  avoided  the  employ- 
ment of  essential  propositions  as  examples,  except  where  the  nature  of 
the  principle  to  be  illustrated  specifically  required  them. 

§  5.  With  respect  to  propositions  which  do  convey  information, 
wldch  assert  something  of  a  Thing,  under  a  name  that  does  not  already 
presuppose  what  is  about  to  be  asserted,  there  are  two  diiferent  aspects 
in  which  these,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  are  general  propositions,  may 
be  considered :  we  may  either  look  at  them  as  portions  of  specula- 
tive truth,  or  as  memoranda  for  practical  use.  According  as  we  con- 
sider propositions  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  lights,  their  import  may 
be  conveniently  expressed  in  one  or  in  the  other  of  two  formulas. 

According  to  the  formula  which  we  have  hitherto  employed,  and 
which  is  b^t  adapted  to  express  the  import  of  the  proposition  as  a 
portion  of  our  theoretical  knowledge,  All  men  are  mortal,. means  that 
the  attributes  of  man  are  always  accompanied  by  the  attribute  mor- 
tality :  No  men  are  gods,  means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are  never 
accompanied  by  the  attributes,  or  at  least  never  by  all  the  attributes, 
of  a  god.  But  when  the  proposition  is  considered  as  a  memorandum 
for  practical  use,  we  shall  find  a  difierent  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
meaning  better  adapted  to  indicate  the  office  which  the  proposition 
performs.  The  practical  use  of  a  ptoposition  is  to  apprise  or  remind 
OS  what  we  have  to  expect  in  any  individual  case  which  comes  within 
the  assertion  contained  in  the  proposition.  In  reference  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal,  means  that  the  attributes  of 
man  are  evidence  of^  are  a  mark  of^  mortality ;  an  indication  by  vdiich 
the  presence  of  that  attribute  is  made  manifest.  No  men  are  gods, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  or  evidence  that  some  or 
all  of  the  attributes  of  a  god  are  not  there ;  that  where  the  former  are, 
we  need  not  expect  to  find  the  latter. 

These  two  forms  of  expression  are  at  bottom  equivalent ;  but  the 
one  points  the  attention  more  directly  to  what  a  proposition  means,  the 
latter  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Reasoning  (the  subject  to  which  we 
axe  next  to  proceed)  is  a  process  into  which  propositions  enter  not  as 
ultimate  results,  but  as  means  to  the  establishment  of  other  proposi- 
tions. We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
in^Knt  of  a  general  proposition  which  shows  it  in  its  application  to 
practical  use,  will  b«Bt  express  the  function  which  propositions  per- 
Knrm  in  Reasoning.  And  accordingly,  in  the  theory  of  Reasoning,  the 
mode  of  viewing  Uie  subject  which  considers  a  Proposition  as  asserting 
that  one  &ct  or  phenomenon  is  a  mark  or  evidence  of  anothw  fact  or 
phenomenon,  yrill  be  found  almost  indispensable.  For  the  purposes 
of  that  Theory,  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  import  of  a  proposition 
is  not  the  mode  which  shows  the  most  clearly  what  it  is  in  itself,  but 
that  which  most  distinctly  suggests  the  manner  in  which  it  may  ba 
made  available  for  advancmg  from  it  to  other  propositions. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OP  THE  NATHtB  OF  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  THE  FIVE  PREDICABLES. 

§  1.  In  examining  into  the  nature  of  general  propositions,  we  havo 
adverted  much  less  than  is  usual  with  Logicians,  to  the  ideas  of  a 
Class,  and  Classification;  ideas  which,  since  the  Realist  doctrine  of 
General  Substances  wont  out  of  vogue,  have  formed  the  basis  of  almost 
every  attempt  at  a  philosophical  theory  of  general  terms  and  general 
propositions.  We  have  considered  general  names  as  having  a  mean- 
mg,  quite  independently  of  their  bemg  the  names  of  classes.  That 
circumstance  is  in  trudi  accidental,  it  being  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
signification  of  the  name  whether  there  are  many  objects  or  only  one 
to  which  it  happens  to  be  applicable,  or  whether  there  be  any  at  all 
Grod  is  as  much  a  general  term  to  the  Christian  or  the  Jew  as  to  the 
Polytheist;  and  dragon,  hippo^£f,  chimera,  mermaid,  ghost,  are  as 
much  so  as  if  real  objects  existed,  corresponding  to  diose  m^tnAg, 
Every  name  the  signification  of  which  is  constituted  by  attributes,  is 
potentially  a  name  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects ;  but  it  needs 
not  be  actuaUy  the  name  of  any;  and  if  of  any,  it  may  be  the  name  of 
only  one.  As  soon  as  we  employ  a  name  to  connote  attributes,  the 
things,  be  they  more  or  fewer,  which  happen  to  possess  those  attri-< 
butes,  are  constituted,  vpsofacto^  a  class.  J3ut  in  predicating  the  name 
we  predicate  only  the  attributes ;  and  the  &ct  of  belonging  to  a  class 
does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  come  into  view  at  alL 

Although,  however.  Predication  does  not  presuppose  Classificataon^ 
and  although  the  theory  of  Names  and  of  Propositions  is  not  cleared 
up,  but  only  encumbered,  by  intruding  the  idea  of  classification  into 
it,  there  is  nevertheless  a  close  connexion  between  Classification,  and 
the  employment  of  General  Names.  By  every  general  name  which 
we  introduce,  we  create  a  class,  if  there  be  any  existing  things  to 
compose  it ;  that  is,  any  Things  corresponding  to  the  signification  dT 
tlie  name.  Classes,  therefore,  mostly  owe  their  existence  to  general 
language.  But  general  language,  also,  though  that  is  not  the  most 
common  case,  sometimes  owes  its  existence  to  classes.  A  general, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  si^ficant,  name,  is  indeed  mostty  intro- 
duced because  we  have  a  signification  to  express  by  it ;  because  we 
need  a  word  by  means  of  which  to  predicate  the  attributes  which  it 
connotes.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  name  is  sometimes  introduced  be- 
cause we  have  found  it  convenient  to  create  a  class ;  because  we  have 
thought  it  usefiil  for  the  regulation  of  our  mental  operations,  that  a 
certain  group  of  objects  should  be  thougl^  of  together.  A  naturalist, 
fi>r  purposes  connected  with  his  particular  science,  sees  reason  to  dis- 
tribute the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  into  certain  groups  rather 
than  into  any  others,  and  he  requires  a  name  ito  bind,  as  it  were,  each 
of  his  g;roups  together.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such 
names,  when  introduced,  differ  in  any  respect,  as  to  their  mode  of  sig- 
nification, fix>m  other  connotative  names.  The  classes  which  they  de> 
note  are,  as  much  as  any  other  classes,  constituted  by  certain  common 
attributes ;  and  their  names  are  significant  of  those  attributes,  and  of 
nothing  else.  The  names  of  Cuvier's  classes  and  orders,  Planti* 
grades,  Digitigrctdet^  &;c.,  are  as  much  the  expression  of  attributes,  at 
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if  those  names  had  preceded,  instead  of  growing  out  of^  his  Classifica- 
tion c^  Animals.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  the  conve- 
nience of  classification  was  here  the  primary  motive  for  introducing  the 
names ;  while  in  other  cases  the  name  is  introduced  as  a  means  of 
predication,  and  the  formation  of  a  class  denoted  by  it  is  only  an  indi- 
rect consequence. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  Classification  as  a  logical 
process  subservient  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  cannot  be  discussed  to 
any  purpose  until  a  much  later  stage  of  our  inquiry.  But,  of  classifi- 
cation as  resulting  firom,  and  implied  in,  the  fact  of  employing  general 
language,  we  cannot  forbear  to  treat  here,  without  leaving  the  theory 
of  cneneral  names,  and  of  their  employment  in  nredication,  mutilated 
and  fomdess. 

§  2.  This  portion  of  the  theory  of  general  lang^ge  is  the  subject  of 
what  is  termed  the  doctrine  of  the  Predicables ; — a  set  of  distinctions 
handed  down  firom  Aristotle  and  his  follower.  Porphyry,  many  of 
which  have  taken  a  firm  root  in  scientific,  and  some  of  them  even  in 
popular,  phraseology.  The  Predicables  are  a  five-fi^ld  division  of-Gen- 
eral  Names,  not  grounded  as  usual  upon  a  difference  in  their  mean- 
ing, that  is,  in  the  attribute  which  they  connote,  but  upon  a  difference 
in  the  kind  of  class  which  they  denote,  "We  may  predicate  of  a  thing 
five  difierent  varieties  of  class-name : — 

A  genus  of  the  thing        (yivo^). 

A  species  (ddog), 

A  differentia  (dicupopd), 

A  proprium  (ldi6v). 

An  accidens  {avfiPePtfKd^). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions,  that  ihej  express,  not 
what  the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning,  but  what  relation  it  bears  to 
the  subject  of  which  it  happens  on  the  particular  occasion  to  be  predi- 
cated. There  are  not  some  names  whidi  are  exclusively  genera,  and 
others  which  are  exclusively  species,  or  differentise:  but  the  same 
name  is  referred  to  one  or  another  Predicable,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  is  predicated  on  the  particular  occasion.  Animal,  for 
instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to  Man,  or  John ;  a  species  vnth  re- 
spect to  Substance  or  Being.  Rectangular  is  one  of  the  Differentia  of 
a  geometrical  square :  it  is  merely  one  oi  the  Accidentia  a£  the  table 
on  which  I  am  vmting.  The  words,  genus,  species,  &c.,  are  therefore 
relative  terms ;  they  are  names  apphed  to  certain  predicates,  to  ex- 
press the  relation  between  them  and  some  given  subject :  a  relation 
grounded,  as  we  shall  see,  not  upon  what  the  predicate  connotes,  but 
^on  the  class  which  it  denoteSf  and  upon  the  place  which,  in  some 
gnren  classification,  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the  particular 
subject. 

§  3«  Of  diese  five  names,  two,  Genus  and  Species,  are  not  only  used 
by  naturalists  in  a  technical  acceptation  not  precisely  agreeing  with 
their  philosophical  meaning,  but  have  also  acquired  a  popular  accep- 
tation, much  more  general  dian  either.  In  this  popular  sense  any  two 
dasses,  one  of  whidi  includes  the  whole  of  die  other  and  more,  may 
be  called  a  Genus  and  a  Species.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Animal  and 
Man  y  Man  and  Mathematician.    Animal  is  a  genus ;  Man  and  Brute 
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are  its  two  npecies ;  or  we  may  divide  it  into  a  ffreater  number  oi 
species,  as  man,  hcirse,  dog,  &c.  Biped^  or  twq^ooted  animalf  may 
also  be  considered  a  genus,  of  which  man  and  bird  are  two  speci€3. 
Taste  is  a  genus,  of  which  sweet  taste,  sour  taste,  salt  taste,  &c.,  are 
species.  Virtue  is  a  genus ;  justice,  prudence,  courage,  fortitude, 
generosity,  &c.,  are  its  species. 

The  same  class  which  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  the  sub-classes 
or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species  with  reference  to  a 
more  comprehensive,  or,  as  it  is  often  callea,  a  superior,  genus.  Man 
is  a  species  with  reference  to  animal,  but  a  genus  with  reference  to 
the  species  mathematician.  Animal  is  a  genus,  divided  into  two 
species,  man  and  brute;  but  animal  is  also  a  species,  which,  with 
another  species,  vegetable,  makes  up  the  genus,  organized  beine. 
Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  man  and  bird,  but  a  species  wiu 
respect  to  the  superior  genus,  animal.  Taste  is  a  genus  divided  into 
species,  but  also  a  species  of  the  genus  sensation.  Virtue,  a  genus 
vnth  reference  to  justice,  temperance,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  mental  quality. 

In  this  popular  sense  the  words  Grenus  and  Species  have  passed 
into  common  discourse.  And  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  ordinary 
parlance,  not  the  name  of  the  class,  but  the  class  itself,  is  said  to  be 
the  genus  or  species ;  not,  of  course,  the  class  in  the  sense  of  each 
individual  of  that  class,  but  the  individuals  collectively,  considered  as 
an  aggregate  whole  ;  the  names  by  which  the  class  is  designated  being 
then  called  not  the  genus  or  species,  but  the  generic  or  specific  name. 
And  this  is  an  admissible  form  of  expression ;  nor  is  it  of  any  import* 
ance  which  of  the  two  modes  of  speaking  we  adopt,  providea  the  rest 
of  our  language  is  consistent  with  it ;  but  if  we  call  the  class  itself  the 
genus,  we  must  not  talk  of  predicating  the  genus.  We  predicate  of 
man  the  name  mortal ;  and  by  predicating  the  name,  we  may  be  said, 
in  an  intelligible  sense,  to  predicate  what  the  name  expresses,  the 
attribute  mortality ;  but  in  no  allowable  sense  of  the  word  predication 
do  we  predicate  of  man,  the  class  moital.  We  predicate  of  him  the 
fact  oioelonging  to  the  class. 

By  the .  Aristotelian  logicians,  the  terms  genus  and  species  were 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  They  did  not  admit  every  class 
which  could  be  divided  into  other  classes  to  be  a  genus,  or  every  class 
which  could  be  included  in  a  larger  class  to  be  a  species.  Animal 
was  by  them  considered  a  genus :  and  man  and  brute  co-ordinate 
species  under  that  genus :  biped  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  be 
a  genus  with  reference  to  man,  but  a  prqprium  or  OAxidens  only.  It 
was  requisite,  according  to  their  theory,  that  genus  and  species  should 
be  of  the  esseiice  of  the  subject  Animal  was  of  the  essence  of  man ; 
biped  veas  not.  And  in  every  classification  they  considered  some  one 
class  as  the  lowest  or  injima  species ;  man,  for  instance,  was  a  lowest 
species.  Any  further  divisions  into  which  the  class  might  be  capable 
of  bemg  broken  down,  as  man  into  white,  black,  and  red  man,  or  into 
priest  and  layman,  they  did  not  admit  to  be  species. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  in  the  precedmg  chapter,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  essence  of  a  class,  and  the  attributes  or  properties 
which  are  not  of  its  essence, — a  distinction  which  has  eiven  occasion 
to  so  much  abstruse  speculation,  and  to  which  so  mysterious  a  charac- 
ter was  formerly,  and  by  many  vrriters  is  still,  attached, — amooncs  to 
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nothing  more  than  the  difierence  between  those  attribntes  of  the  class 
which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  involved  in  the  signification  of  the 
elass-name.  As  applied  to  individuals,  the  word  Essence,  we  found, 
has  no  meaning,  except  in  connexion  with  the  exploded  tenets  of  the 
Realists ;  and  what  the  schoolmen  chose  to  call  the  essence  of  an  indi- 
vidual, was  simply  the  essence  of  the  class  to  which  that  individual 
was  most  familiarly  referred. 

Is  there  no  difference,  dien,  except  this  merely  verbal  one,  between 
the  classes  which  the  schoolmen  admitted  to  be  genera  or  species,  and 
those  to  i/diich  they  refused  the  title  ]  Is  it  an  error  to  regard  some  of 
the  differences  which  exist  among  objects  as  differences  in  kind  (genere 
or  specie)^  and  others  only  as  differ^ices  in  the  accidents  1  Were  the 
schoolmen  right  or  wrong  in  giving  to  some  of  the  classes  into  which 
diings  may  be  divided,  &e  name  of  kinds,  and  considering  others  as 
secondary  divisions,  grounded  upon  differences  of  a  comparatively 
superficial  nature  ?  Ex&mination  will  show  that  the  Aristotelians  did 
mean  something  by  this  distinction,  and  something  important;  but 
which,  being  but  indistinctly  conceived,  was  inadequately  expressed 
by  the  phrsuBOology  of  essences,  and  by  the  various  other  modes  ot 
speech  to  which  they  had  recourse. 

§  4.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  logic,  that  the  power  of  framing 
classes  is  unlimited,  as  long  as  mere  is  any  (even  the  smallest)  differ- 
ence to  found  a  distinction  upon.  Take  any  attribute  whatever,  and 
if  some  things  have  it,  and  others  have  not,  we  may  ground  upon  the 
attribute  a  division  of  all  things  into  two  classes ;  and  we  actually  do 
so,  the  moment  we  create  a  name  which  connotes  the  attribute.  The 
number  of  possible  classes,  therefore,  is  boundless ;  and  there  are  as 
many  actual  classes  (either  of  real  or  of  imaginary  things)  as  there  are 
general  names,  positive  and  negative  together. 

But  if  we  contemplate  any  one  of  the' classes  so  formed,  such  as  the 
class  animal  or  plant,  or  the  class  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  the  class 
white  or  red,  and  consider  in  what  particulars  the  individuals  included 
in  the  class  differ  from  those  which  do  not  come  within  it,  we  find  a 
very  remarkable  diversity  in  this  respect  between  some  classes  and 
others.  There  are  some  classes,  the  things  contained  in  which  differ 
&om  other  things  only  in  certain  particulars  which  may  be  numbered ; 
wfaiie  others  differ  in  more  than  can  be  numbered,  more  even  than  we 
need  ever  expect  to  know.  Some  classes  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  to  characterize  them  by,  except  precisely  what  is  connoted 
by  the  name :  white  things,  for  example,  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
common  properties  except  whiteness ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  only  by  such 
as  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  whiteness. 
But  a  hundred  generations  have  not  exhausted  the  common  properties 
of  animals  or  of  plants,  of  sulphur  or  of  phosphorus ;  nor  do  we  suppose 
diem  to  be  exhaustible,  but  proceed  to  new  observations  and  experi- 
ments, in  the  full  confidence  of  discovering  new  properties  which  were 
by  no  means  implied  in  those  we  previously  knew.  While,  if  any  one 
were  to  propose  for  investigation  the  common  properties  of  aH  ibingB 
which  are  of  the  same  color,  the  same  shape,  or  the  same  spedfic 
pavity,  the  absurdity  would  be  palpable.  We  have  no  ground  to 
brieve  that  any  such  common  properties  exist,  except  such  as  m^j  be 
diowD  to  be  involved  in  the  supposition  itself,  or  to  be  derivable  mm 
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it  hj  some  law  i^  causation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  properties 
on  which  we  ground  our  classes,  sometimes  exhaust  all  that  the  class 
has  in  common,  or  contain  it  all  by  some  mode  of  implication ;  but  in 
other  instances  we  make  a  selection  of  a  few  properties  from  among 
not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  number  inexhaustible  by  us,  and  to 
which  as  we  know  no  bounds,  they  may,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
be  regarded  as  infinite. 

There  is  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  of  these  two  classifications, 
the  one  ai»wers  to  a  much  more  ramcal  distinction  in  the  things  them- 
aelres,  than  the  other  does.  And  if  any  one  even  chooses  to  say  that 
the  one  classification  is  made  by  nature,  the  other  by  us  for  our  conye- 
nience,  he  will  be  right ;  provided  he  means  no  more  than  this — thai 
where  a  certain  apparent  difference  between  things  (although  perhaps 
in  itself  of  litde  moment)  answers  to  we  know  not  what  number  of 
other  dififerenoes,  pervading  not  only  their  known  properties  but  prop- 
erties yet  undiscovered,  it  is  not  optional  but  imperative  to  recognize 
this  difference  as  the  foundation  of  a  specific  distinction :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  differences  that  are  merely  finite  and  determinate,  like  those 
designated  by  the  words  white,  bleuck,  or  red,  may  be  disregarded  if 
the  purpose  for  which  the  classification  is  made  does  not  require  atten- 
tion to  those  particular  properties.  The  differences,  however,  are  made 
by  nature,  in  bodi  cases ;  while  the  recognition  of  those  differences  as 
grounds  of  classification  and  of  naming,  is,  equally  in  both  cases,  the  act 
of  man :  only  in  the  one  case,  the  ends  of  language  and  of  classification 
would  be  subverted  if  no  notice  were  taken  of  the  difference,  while  in 
the  other  case,  the  necessity  of  taking  notice  of  it  depends  upon  the 
importance  or  unimportance  of  the  particular  qualities  in  whidi  the 
difference  happens  to  consist. 

Now,  diese  classes,  distinguished  by  unknown  multitudes  of  jprop- 
erties,  and  not  solely  by  a  few  determinate  ones,  are  the  only  cLasses 
which,  by  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  were  considered  as  genera  or 
niecies.  Differences  which  extended  to  a  certain  property  or  proper- 
ties, and  there  terminated,  they  considered  as  differences  only  in  the 
accidenU  of  things ;  but  where  any  class  differed  from  other  things  by 
an  infinite  series  of  differences,  known  and  unknown,  they  considered 
the  disdnction  as  one  of  kind,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  an  essential 
difference,  which  is  also  one  of  the  usual  meanings  of  mat  vague  ex- 
pression at  the  present  day. 

Conceiving  the  schoolmen  to  have  been  justified  in  drawing  a  broad 
line  of  separation  between  these  two  kinds  of  classes  and  of  dass-dis- 
tinctions,  I  shall  not  only  retain  the  division  itself,  but  continue  to 
express  it  in  their  lanraage.  According  to  that  language*  the  proxi- 
mate (or  lowest)  Kind  to  which  any  individual  is  refers^le,  is  called 
its  species.  C<mformably  to  this.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  be  said  to 
be  of  the  species  man.  There  are  indeed  numerous  sub-classes  in- 
cluded in  the  class  man,  to  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  belongs ;  as^ 
for  example.  Christian,  and  Englishman,  and  Mathematician.  But 
these,  though  distinct  classes,  are  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  distinct 
Kinds'  of  men.  A  Christian,  for  example,  differs  firom  other  human 
beings ;  but  he  differs  only  tn  the  attribute  which  the  word  expresses, 
mdroely,  belief  in  Christianify,  and  whatever  else  that  impHes,  either  as 
ioTOlved  in  the  feLCt  itself,  or  connected  with  it  through  some  law  of 
eauae  and  effeot.   We  should  never  think  of  inquiring  what  properdea 
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anconnected  widi  Cfaristiamty,  are  common  to  all  Ghrisdans  and  pe- 
culiar to  them ;  wtile  in  regard  to  all  Men,  phyBiologists  are  perpetu- 
ally carrying  on  such  an  inquiry ;  nor  is  the  answer  ever  likely  to  be 
completeid.  Man,  therefore,  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  species ; 
Christian,  or  Mathematician,  we  cannot. 

Note  here,  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that  there  may 
not  be  different  Kinds,  or  logical  species,  of  man.  The  various  races 
and  temperaments,  the  two  sexes,  and  eyen  the  rarious  ages,  may  be 
differences  of  kind,  within  our  meaning  of  the  term.  I  say,  they  may 
be ;  I  do  not  say,  they  are.  For  in  the  progress  of  physiology  it  may 
be  made  out,  that  the  differences  whicb  distinguish  different  races, 
sexes,  &c.,  fi^>m  one  another,  fc^ow  as  consequences,  under  laws  of 
nature,  from  some  one  or  a  few  primary  differences  which  can  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  and  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  ticeountjbr  all  the  rest. 
If  this  be  so,  these  are  not  distinctions  in  kind ;  no  mpre  than  Chria- 
tian,  Jew,  Mussulman,  and  Pagan,  a  difference  which  also  carries 
many  consequences  along  with  iL  And  in  this  way  classes  are  often 
mistaken  for  real  kinds,  which  ue  afterwards  proved  not  to  be  sa 
But  if  it  shall  turn  out,  Mit  the  differences  are  not  capable  of  being 
accounted  for,  then  man  and  woman,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ne- 
gro, Scc^  are  really  different  Kinds  of  human  beings,  and  entided  to 
be  ranked  as  species  by  the  logician ;  though  not  by  the  naturalist. 
For  fas  already  hinted)  the  word  species  is  used  in  a  very  different 
•ignincation  in  logic  and  in  natural  history.  By  the  naturalist,  organ- 
ised beings  are  never  said  to  be  of  different  species,  if  it  is  supposed 
that  they  could  possibly  have  descended  from  the  same  stock.  That, 
however,  is  a  sense  artificially  given  to  the  vrord,  for  the  technical  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  science.  To  the  logician,  if  a  negro  and  a  wnite 
man  di£^  m  the  same  manner  (however  less  in  degree),  as  a  horse 
and  a  camel  do,  that  is,  if  their  differences  are  inexhaustible,  and  not 
referrible  to  any  common  cause,  tiiey  are  different  spedes,  whether 
tfaey  are  both  descended  from  Noah  or  not.  But  if  their  differences 
can  all  be  traced  to  climate  and  habits,  they  aru  not,  in  the  logician's 
view,  specifically  distinct. 

When  the  infima  species,  or  proximate  Kind,  to  which  an  individual 
belongs,  has  been  ascertained,  the  prc^rties  common  to  that  Kind 
include  necessarily  the  whole  of  the  common  properties  of  every  other 
real  Elind  to  whidh  the  individual  can  be  referrible.  Let  the  individ- 
ual, fi>r  example,  be  Socrates,  and  the  proximate  Kind,  man.  Animal, 
or  living  creature,  b  also  a  real  Kind,  toid  includes  Socrates;  but  since 
it  likewise  includes  man,  or  in  other  words,  since  aU  men  are  animals, 
die  propertiea  common  to  animals  form  a  portion  of  the  common  prop 
erties  of  the  sub-classy  man :  and  if  there  be  any  class  which  includes 
Socrates  without  including  man,  that  class  is  not  a  real  Kind.  Let  the 
dass,  for  example,  be  flai-nosed ;  that  being  a  class  which  includes 
Socrates,  without  including  all  men.  To  determine  whether  it  is  a 
real  Kind,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question :  Have  all  flat-nosed 
animals,  in  addition  to  whatever  is  implied  in  their  flat  noses,  any 
common  properties,  other  than  those  which  are  common  to  all  animals 
whatever  t  If  thevhad ;  if  a  flat  nose  were  a  mark  or  index  to  an  in- 
definite number  of  other  peculiarities,  not  deducible  firom  the  former 
by  any  ascertainable  law ;  then  out  of  the  class  man  we  mi^t  cut  an- 
odier  class,  flat-nosed  man,  which,  according  to  our  definition,  would 
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be  a  Kind.  But  if  we  could  do  tfais,  man  would  not  be,  as  it  was  aa* 
sumed  to  be,  the  proximate  Kind«  Therefore  the  properties  of  the 
proximate  Kind  do  comprehend  those  (whether  known  or  unknown) 
of  all  odier  Kinds  to  which  the  individual  belongs;  which  was  the 
point  we  undertook  to  prove.  And  hence,  everj  odier  Kind  which  is 
predicable  of  the  individual,  will  be  to  the  proxmiate  Kind  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  genus,  according  to  even  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
terms  genus  and  species ;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  larger  class,  including  it 
and  more. 

We  are  now  able  to  fix  also  the  logical  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Every  class  which  is  a  real  Kind,  that  is,  which  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  classes  by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of  properties  not  deriv- 
able from  another,  is  either  a  genus  or  a  species.  A  Kind  which  is  not 
divisible  into  other  Kinds,  cannot  be  a  genus,  because  it  has  no  species 
under  it;  but^i^is  itself  a  species,  both  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
viduals below  and  to  the  genera  above  (Species  Preedicabilis  and  Species 
Subjicibilis).  But  every  Kind  which  admits  of  division  into  real  Kinds 
(as  animal  into  quadruped,  bird,  6cc,,  or  quadruped  into  various  species 
of  Quadrupeds)  is  a  genus  to  all  below  it,  ^  species  to  all  genera  in 
which  it  b  itself  included.  And  here  we  may  close  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  and  pass  to  the  three  remaining  predicables,  Differentia, 
Proprium,  and  Accidens. 

f  6,  To  begin  with  Differentia.  This  word  is  correlative  with  the 
words  genus  and  species,  and  as  all  agree,  it  signifies  the  attribute 
which  distinguishes  a  given  species  from  every  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  This  is  so  far  clear:  but  which  of  the  distinguishing 
attributes  does  it  signify?  For  we  have  seen  that  every  Kind  (and  a 
species  must  be  a  Kind)  is  distinguished  from  other  Kinds  net  by  any 
one  attribute,  but  by  an  indefinite  number.  Man,  for  instance,  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  animal;  Rational  (or  rationality,  for  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  we  use  the  concrete  or  the  abstract  form)  is  gen- 
erally assigned  by  logicians  as  the  Differentia;  and  doubtless  this 
attribute  serves  the  purpose  of  distinction:  but  it  has  also  been  re- 
marked of  man,  that  he  is  a  cooking  animal;  the  only  animal  that 
dresses  its  food.  This,  therefore,  is  another  of  the  attributes  by  which 
the  species  man  is  distinguished  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus ; 
would  this  attribute  serve  equally  well  for  a  difierebtial  The  Aristo- 
telians say  No ;  having  laid  it  down  that  the  differentia  must,  like  the 
genus  and  species,  be  of  the  essence  of  the  subject. 

And  here  we  lose  even  that  vestige  of  a  meaning  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves,  which  maybe  supposed  to  be  attadbed 
to  the  word  essence  when  it  is  said  that  genus  and  species  must  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  thing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  sdiool- 
men  talked  of  the  essences  of  things  as  opposed  to  their  accidents,  they 
had  confrisedly  in  view  the  distinction  between  differences  of  kind,  and 
the  ^fferences  which  are  not  of  kind;  they  meant  to  intimate  that 
genera  and  species  must  be  Kinds.  Their  notion  of  the  essence  of  a 
thing  was  a  vague  notion  of  a  something  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  i.  ^., 
which  makes  it  the  Kind  of  diing  that  it  is— which  causes  it  to  have  all 
that  variety  of  properties  which  distinguish  its  Kind.  But  when  the 
matter  came  to  oe  looked  at  more  closely,  nobody  could  discover  what 
caused  the  thing  to  have  all  those  properties,  nor  even  that  there  viraa 
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aDytfaing  which  caused  it  to  have  them.  Logicians,  however,  not  liking 
to  admit  this,  and  being  unable  to  detect  what  made  the  thing  to  be 
what  it  was,  satisfied  themselves  with  what  made  it  to  be  what  it  was 
called.  Of  the  innumerable  properties,  known  and  unknown,  that  are 
common  to  the  class  man,  a  portion  only,  and  of  course  a  very  small 
portion,  are  connoted  by  its  name :  these  few,  however,  will  naturally 
tiave  been  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest  either  for  their  greater 
obviousness,  or  for  greater  supposed  importance.  These  properti^, 
dien,  which  were  connoted  by  the  name,  logicians  seized  upon,  and 
called  them  the  essence  of  the  species ;  and  not  stopping  there,  they 
affirmed  them,  in  the  case  of  the  infima  ipecies,  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
iboAVidual  too ;  for  it  was  their  maxim,  diat  the  species  contained  the 
"  whole  essence*'  of  the  thing.  Metaphysics,  that  fertile  field  of  delu- 
sion propagated  by  language,  does  not  afford  a  more  signal  instance  of 
such  delusion.  On  this  account  it  was  that  rationality,  being  connoted 
by  the  name  man,  was  allowed  to  be  a  difierentia  of  the  class ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  cooking  their  food,  not  being  connoted,  was  relegated  to 
the  class  of  accidental  properties. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Differentia,  Proprium,  and  Acci- 
dens,  is  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  connotation  of 
names ;  and  we  must  seek  it  there  if  we  wish  to  find  what  it  is. 

From  the  fact  that  the  genus  includes  the  species,  in  other  words, 
<2fliotes  more  than  the  species,  or  is  predicable  of  a  greater  number  of 
individuals,  it  follows  that  the  species  must  connote  more  than  the 
genus.  It  must  connote  all  the  attributes  which  the  genus  connotes, 
or  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  fix>m  denoting  individuals  not 
included  in  the  genus.  And  it  must  connote  something  besides,  other- 
wise it  would  include  the  whole  genus.  Animal  denotes  all  the  indi- 
riduals  denoted  by  man,  and  many  more.  Man,  therefore,  must  con- 
note all  that  animal  connotes,  otherwise  there  might  be  men  who  were 
not  animals ;  and  it  must  connote  something  more  than  animal  connotes, 
otherwise  all  animals  would  be  men.  This  surplus  of  connotation — this 
whidi  the  species  connotes  over  and  above  the  connotation  of  the  genus 
— ^is  the  Differentia,  or  specific  difference ;  or,  to  state  the  same  prop- 
osition in  other  words,  the  Differentia  is  that  which  must  be  added 
to  the  connotation  of  the  genus,  to  complete  the  connotation  of  the 
ipecies. 

The  wOTd  man,  for  instance,  exclusively  of  what  it  connotes  in  com- 
mon with  animal,  also  connotes  rationality,  and  at  least  some  approxi- 
mation to  that  external  form,  which  we  all  know,  but  which,  as  we 
have  no  name  for  it  considered  in  itself,  we  are  content  to  call  the 
human.  The  differentia,  or  specific  difference,  therefore,  of  man,  as 
leferred  to  the  genus  animal,  is  that  outward  form  and  the  possession 
o£  reason.  The  Aristotelians  said,  the  possession  of  reason,  without 
die  outward  finm.  But  if  they  adhered  to  this,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  call  the  Houyhnhms  men.  The  question  never  arose,  and 
they  were  never  called  upon  to  decide  how  such  a  case  virould  have 
aflEected  their  notion  of  essentiality.  But,  so  &r  as  it  is  possible  to 
detennine  how  language  would  be  used  in  a  case  which  is  purely 
imaginary,  we  may  say  that  the  Houyhnhms  would  not  be  callea  men, 
and  that  the  term  man,  therefore,  requires  other  conditions  besides 
rationality.  The  schoolmen,  however,  were  satisfied  with  taking  such 
a  poftion  of  the  differentia  as  sufficed  to  distinguish  the  species  from 
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aU  Other  existing  things,  although  by  so  doing  they  might  not  exnaiiBt 
the  connotation  of  the  name. 

§  6.  And  here,  to  prevent  the  notion  of  differentia  firom  being 
restricted  within  too  narrow  limits,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  a 
species,  even  as  referred  to  the  same  genus,  will  not  always  have  the 
same  differentia,  but  a  different  one,  according  to  the  princmle  and 
purpose  which  presides  over  the  particular  classification.  For  ex> 
ample,  a  naturalist  surveys  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  looks  out 
for  the  classification  of  them  most  in  accordance  with  the  order  in 
which,  for  zoological  purposes,  it  is  desirable  that  his  ideas  should 
arrange  themselves.  With  this  view  he  finds  it  advisable  that  one  ol 
his  fundamental  divi^ons  should  be  into  warm-blooded  and  cold-blood- 
ed animals ;  or  into  animals  which  breathe  with  lungs  and  those  which 
breathe  with  gills ;  or  into  carnivorous,  and  frugivorous  or  graminivor- 
ous ;  or  into  those  which  w^ilk  on  the  flat  part  and  those  which  walk  on 
the  extremity  of  the  foot,  a  distinction  on  which  some  of  Cuvicr's  fami- 
lies  are  founded.  In  doing  this,  the  naturalist  creates  as  many  new 
classes,  which  are  by  no  means  those  to  which  the  individual  animal  is 
fiuttiliarly  and  spontaneously  referred ;  nor  should  we  ever  think  of 
assigning  to  them  so  prominent  a  position  in  our  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  unless  for  a  preconcerted  purpose  of  scientific  con- 
venience. And  to  the  liberty  of  doing  this  there  is  no  limit.  In  the 
examples  we  have  given,  the  new  classes  are  real  Kinds,  since  eadi 
of  the  peculiarities  is  an  index  to  a  multitude  of  properties  belonging 
to  the  class  which  it  characterizes :  but  even  if  the  case  were  omer- 
wise— if  the  other  properties  of  those  classes  could  aU  bd  derived,  by 
any  process  known  to  us,  from  the  one  peculiarity  on  which  the  class 
is  founded— even  then,  if  those  derivative  properties  were  of  primary 
importance  for  the  purposes  of  the  naturalist,  he  would  be  warranted 
in  founding  his  primlbry  division  upon  them. 

If,  however,  practiced  convenience  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  making 
the  main  demarcations  in  our  arrangement  of  objects  run  in  lines^noc 
coinciding  with  any  distinction  of  Kind,  and  so  creating  genera  and 
species  in  the  popular  sense  which  are  not  genera  or  species  in  the 
rigorous  sense  at  aU;  h  fortiori  must  we  be  warranted,  when  our 
grenera  and  species  are  real  genera  and  species,  in  marking  the  distinc* 
tton  between  them  by  those  of  their  properties  which  considerations 
of  practical  convenience  most  strongly  recommend.  If  we  cut  a 
species  out  of  a  given  genus — the  species  man,  for  instance,  out  of  the 
genus  animal — ^with  an  intention  on  our  part  that  the  peculiarity  by 
which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  the  application  of  the  name  man  should 
be  rationality,  then  rationality  is  the  differentia  of  the  species  man. 
Suppose,  however,  that,  being  naturalists,  we,  for  the  purposes  of  oar 
particular  study,  cut  out  of  the  genus  animal  the  same  species  man; 
out  with  an  intention  that  the  distinction  between  man  and  all  other 
species  oi  animal  should  be,  not  rationality,  but  the  possession  of ''  four 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  tusks  solitary,  and  erect  posture."  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  man,  when  used  by  us  as  naturalists,  no  longer  connotes 
rationality,  but  connotes  the  three  other  properties  specirod ;  for  that 
which  w«  have  expressly  in  view  when  we  impose  a  name^  assuredly 
finms  part  of  the  meanmg  of  that  name.  We  may,  therefi^re,  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever  there  is  a  Grenus,  and  a  Speciea 
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masked  <mt  from  that  genus  bj  an  assignable  difierentia,  tbe  name  of 
the  species  must  be  connotatiye,  and  must  connote  the  differentia; 
but  the  connotation  may  be  special,  not  inyolved  in  the  sienification  of 
the  term  as  ordLnarily  used,  but  given  to  it  when  employed  as  a  term  of 
art  or  science.  The  word  Man,  in  common  use,  connotes  rationality 
and  a  certain  finrm,  but  does  not  connote  the  number  or  character  of 
the  teeth ;  in  the  Linnaean  system  it  connotes  the  number  of  incisor 
and  canine  teeth,  but  does  not  connote  rationality  nor  any  particular 
form.  The  word  man  has,  therefiire,  two  different  meanmgs;  elr 
though  not  commonly  considered  as  ambiguous,  because  it  happens  in 
both  cases  to  denote  the  same  individual  objects.  But  a  case  is  con- 
ceivable in  whidi  the  ambiguity  would  become  evident :  we  have  only 
to  imagine  that  some  new  kind  c^  animal  were  discovered,  having 
Linnaeus's  three  characteristics  of  humanity,  but  not  rational,  or  not 
of  the  human  form.  In  ordinary  parlance  diese  animals  would  not  be 
called  m^i ;  but  in  natural  history,  they  must  still  be  called  so  by 
those,  if  any  there  be,  who  adhere  to  the  Linnsean  classification ;  and 
die  question  would  arise,  whether  the  word  should  continue  to  be  used 
in  two  senses,  or  the  classification  be  given  up,  and  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term  be  abandoned  along  vrSh  it. 

Words  not  otherwise  connotative  may,  in  the  mode  just  adverted  to, 
acquire  a  special  or  technical  connotation.  Thus  the  word  whiteness, 
as  we  have  so  often  remarked,  connotes  nothing,  it  merely  denotes  the 
attribute  corresponding  to  a  certain  sensation ;  but  if  we  are  making 
a  classification  of  colors,  and  desire  to  justify,  or  even  merely  to  point 
out,  the  particular  place  assigned  to  whiteness  in  our  arrangement,  we 
may  define  it,  '*  the  color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  simple 
rays ;"  and  this  &ct,  though  by  no  means  implied  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  yHiiteness  as  ordinarily  used,  but  only  known  by  subsequent 
scientific  investigation,  is  part  of  its  meaning  in  the  particular  essay  or 
treatise,  and  becomes  the  differentia  of  the  species.* 

The  differentia,  therefore,  of  a  species,  may  be  defined  to  be,  that 
part  of  the  connotation  of  tihe  specific  name,  whether  ordinary,  or 
special  and  technical,  which  distinguishes  the  species  in  question  from 
all  other  species  of  die  genus  to  which  on  the  particular  occasion  we 
are  lefismng  it. 

§  7.  Having  disposed  of  Genus,  Species,  and  Differentia,  we  shall 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  attaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  other  two  predicables. 

In  the  Aristotelian  phraseology,  G^nus  and  Differentia  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  subject ;  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  really  meant  that 
the  properties  signified  by  the  genus  and  those  signified  by  the  differ- 
entia, fi^rm  part  of  the  connotation  of  the  name  denoting  the  species. 
Proprium  and  Accidens,  on  the  other  hand,  form  no  part  at  the  essence, 
but  are  predicated  of  the  species  only  accidentally.  Both  are  Acci- 
dents in  the  wider  sense,  in  which  the  accidents  of  a  thing  are  opposed 
to  its  essence ;  although,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Predicables,  Accidens 
is  used  for  one  sort  o£  accident  only,  Proprium  being  another  sort. 

•Ifw«tllow«diffiwmtiatowhatiiiiotwany«fpecie8.    Forttodirtfactiooofliiidi, 
ia  te  mm  expUined  by  na.  not  being  in  any  way  applicable  to  attnbntet,  it  of  couree  UA- 
\tm%  that  altbongh  attnbntea  may  be  put  into  clasaea,  tboee  clasaea  can  be  admitted  to  be 
feneim  or  apeciea  only  by  ooorleey. 
M 
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Proprium,  continue  the  schoolmen,  is  predicated  accidentally,  indeed, 
but  necessarily;  or,  as  they  further  explain  it,  signifies /an  attribute 
which  is  not  indeed  part  of  the  essence,  but  which  flows  from,  or  is  a 
consequence  of,  the  essence,  and  is,  therefore,  inseparably  attached  to 
the  species ;  e.  g»,  the  various  properties  of  a  triangle,  which,  though 
no  part  of  its  definition,  must  necessarily  be  possessed  by  whatever 
comes  under  that  definition.  Accidens,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  essence,  but  may  come  and  go,  and  the 
species  still  remain  what  it  was  before.  If  a  species  could  exist 
without  its  Propria,  it  must  be  capable  of  existing  without  that  upon 
which  its  Propna  are  necessarily  consequent,  and  ^erefore  without  its 
essence,  without  that  which  constitutes  it  a  species.  But  an  Accidens, 
whether  separable  or  inseparable  firomthe  species  in  actual  experience, 
may  be  supposed  separated,  vnthout  the  necessity  of  supposing  any 
other  alteration ;  or  at  least,  without  supposing  any  of  the  essential 
properties  of  the  species  altered,  since  with  them  an  Accidens  has  no 
connexion. 

A  Proprium,  therefore,  of  the  species,  may  be  defined,  any  attribute 
which  belongs  to  all  the  individuals  included  in  the  species,  and  which, 
although  not  connoted  bv  the  specific  name  (either  ordinarily  if  the 
classification  we  are  considering  oe  for  ordinary  purposes,  or  specially 
if  it  be  for  a  special  punpose),  yet  follows  from  some  attribute  whicb 
the  name  either  ordinarily  or  specially  connotes. 

One  attribute  may  follow  frrom  another  in  two  ways ;  and  there  vre 
consequently  two  kmds  of  Proprium.  It  may  follow  as  a  conclusion 
follows  premisses,  or  it  may  follow  as  an  effect  follows  a  cause,  llius, 
the  attnbute  of  having  the  opposite  sides  equal,  which  is  not  one  of 
those  connoted  by  the  word  Parallelogram,  nevertheless  follows  frxnn 
those  connoted  by  it,  namely,  horn  having  the  opposite  sides  straight 
lines,  and  parallel,  and  the  number  of  sides  four.  The  attribute, 
therefore,  of  having  the  opposite  sides  equal,  is  a  Proprium  of  the 
class  parallelogram ;  and  a  Proprium  of  the  first  kind,  which  follows 
frt>m  the  connoted  attributes  by  way  of  demonstration.  The  attribute 
of  being  capable  of  understanding  languaee  is  a  Proprium  of  the 
species  man,  since,  without  bein?  connoted  by  the  word,  it  follows 
from  an  attribute  which  the  word  does  connote,  viz.,  &om  the  attribute 
of  rationality.  But  this  is  a  Proprium  of  the  second  kind,  which  fol- 
lows by  way  of  causaHon.  How  it  is  that  one  pn^rty  of  a  thing 
follows,  or  can  be  inferred  from  another ;  under  what  conditions  this 
is  possible,  and  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  are  among 
the  questions  which  vnll  occupy  us  in  the  two  succeeding  Books.    At 

S resent  it  needs  only  be  said,  that  whether  a  Proprium  follows  bv 
emonstration.  or  by  causation,  it  follows  necessarily;  that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot,  but  follow,  consistently  with  some  law  which  we  reg^ard  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution  eiliier  of  our  thinking  faculty  or  of  the  universe. 

§  8.  Under  the  remaining  predicable,  Accidens,  are  included  all 
attributes  of  a  thing  which  are  neither  involved  in  the  signification  of 
the  name  (whether  ordinarily  or  as  a  term  of  art),  nor  have,  so  &r  as 
we  know,  any  necessary  connexion  vnth  attributes  which  are  so  in- 
volved. They  are  commonly  divided  into  Separable  and  Inseparable 
Accidents.  Inseparable  accidents  are  those  whicb — although  we  know 
of  no  connexion  between  them  and  the  attributes  constitutive  of  the 
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^>ecie8,  and  although,  therefore,  so  ^  as  we  are  a\yare,  they  might 
be  absent  without  making  the  name  inapplicable  and  the  species  a 
different  species — are  yet  never,  in  fact,  known  to  be  absent.  A  con- 
cise mode  of  expressing  the  same  meaning  is,  that  inseparable  acci- 
dents are  properties  which  are  universal  to  the  species  but  not  neces- 
sary to  it.  Thus,  blackness  is  an  attribute  of  a  crow,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  an  universal  one.  But  if  we  were  to  discover  a  race  of  white 
birds,  in  other  respects  resembling  crows,  we  should  not  say.  These 
are  not  crows ;  we  should  say,  These  are  white  crows.  Crow,  there- 
fi>re,  does  not  connote  blackness ;  nor,  from  any  of  the  attributes  which 
it  does  connote,  whether  as  a  word  in  popular  use  or  as  a  term  of  art, 
could  blackness  be  inferred.  Not  on)y,  therefore,  can  we  conceive  a 
white  crow,  but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  such  an  animal  should  not 
exist.  Since,  however,  none  but  black  crows  are  known  to  exist, 
blackness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ranks  as  an  accident* 
but  an  inseparable  accident,  of  the  species  crow. 

Separable  Accidents  are  those  which  are  found,  in  point  of  fact,  U 
be  sometimes  absent  from  the  species  ;  which  are  not  only  not  neces 
saiy,  but  not  even  universal.  They  are  such  as  do  not  belong  to  every 
individual  of  the  species,  but  only  to  some  individuals ;  or  if  to  all,  not 
at  all  times.  Thus,  the  color  of  an '  European  is  one  of  the  separable 
accidents  of  the  species  man,  because  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  all  human 
creatures.  Being  bom,  is  also  a  separable  accident  of  the  species 
man,  because  although  an  attribute  of  all  human  beings,  it  ia  so  only 
at  one  particular  time.  A  fortiori  those  attributes  which  are  not 
constant  even  in  the  same  individual,  as,  to  be  in  one  or  in  another 
place,  to  be  hot  or  cold,  sittmg  ot  walking,  must  be  ranked  as  sepa- 
rable  accidents. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  DEFINTFION. 

\  1.  Qnb  necessary  part  of  the  theory  of  Names  and  of  PropoBitioiiB 
vemains  to  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  the  theory  of  DefinitioDs.  As 
being  the  most  important  of  the  class  of  jpropositions  which  we  have 
characterized  as  purely  verbal,  they  have  a&eadv  received  some  notice 
in  the  duster  preceding  the  last.  But  their  mller  treatment  was  at 
that  time  postponed,  because  definition  is  so  closely  connected  with 
claaniication,  that,  until  the  nature  of  the  latter  process  is  in  some 
I  understood,  the  former  cannot  be  discussed  to  much  purpose. 


$  2.  The  simplest  and  most  correct  notion  of  a  Definition  is,  a  prop- 
oeitkm  declaratory  oi  the  meaning  of  a  word;  namely,  either  the 
meaning  which  it  bears  in  common  acceptation,  or  that  which  the 
speaker  or  writer,  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  discourse,  intends 
fio  annex  to  it. 

The  definition  of  a  word  being  the  proposition  which  enunciates  its 
meaning,  words  which  have  no  meaning  are  unsusceptible  of  definition. 
Proper  names,  therefinre,  cannot  be  defined.  A  proper  name  being  a 
oere  mark  put  upon  an  individual,  and  of  which  it  is  the  characteristix: 
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property  to  be, destitute  of  meaning,  its  meaning  cannot  of  coorae  be 
aedared ;  though  we  may  indicate  by  language,  as  we  might  indicate 
still  more  conveniently  by  pointing  wkh  the  finger,  upon  what  individ- 
ual that  particular  mark  has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  put.  It  is  no 
definition  of  "John  Thomson"  to  say  he  is  "the  son  of  General 
Thomson ;"  for  the  name  John  Thomson  does  not  express  this.  Nei- 
ther is  it  any  definition  of  "  John  Thomson"  to  say  he  is  "  the  man 
now  crossing  the  street."  These  propositions  may  serve  to  make 
known  who  b  the  particular  man  to  whom  the  name  belongs ;  but 
that  may  be  done  still  more  unambiguously  by  pointing  to  him,  which, 
however,  has  not  usually  been  esteemed  one  of  the  modes  of  definition. 

In  the  case  of  connotative  names,  the  meaning,  as  has  been  so  often 
observed^  is  the  connotation ;  and  the  definition  of  a  connotative  name 
is  the  proposition  which  declares  its  connotation.  This  may  be  done 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  direct  mode  would  be  by  a  propo- 
sition in  this  fi^rm ;  "  Man"  (or  whatsoever  the  word  may  be)  "  is  a 
name  connoting  such  and  such  attributes,"  or  '^  is  a  name  which,  when 
predicated  of  anything,  signifies  the  possession  o£  such  and  such  attri- 
butes by  that  thmg."  Or  thus :  Man  is  everything  which  possesses 
such  and  such  attributes :  Man  is  everything  which  possesses  corpo- 
reity, organization,  life,  rationality,  and  a  fi>nn  resembling  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam. 

This  form  of  definition  is  the  most  precise  and  least  equivocal  of 
any ;  but  it  is  not  brief  enough,  and  is  besides  too  technical  and  pe- 
dantic for  common  discourse.  The  more  usual  mode  of  declaring  the 
connotation  of  a  name,  is  to  predicate  of  it  another  name  or  names  of 
known  signification,  which  connote  the  same  aggregation  of  attributes. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  predicating  of  the  name  intended  to  be 
defined,  another  connotative  name  exacdy  synonymous,  as,  "  Man  is  a 
human  being,"  which  is  not  commonly  accounted  a  definition  at  all ; 
or  by  predicating  two  or  more  connotative  names,  which  make  up 
among  them  the  whole  connotation  of  the  name  to  be  defined.  In  this 
last  case,  again,  we  may  either  compose  our  definition  of  as  many  con- 
notative names  as  there  are  attributes,  each  attribute  being  connoted 
by  one ;  as,  Man  is  a  corporeal,  organized,  animated,  rational  being 
riiaped  so  and  so ;  or  we  may  employ  names  whidli  connote  several  m 
the  attributes  %t  once,  as,  Man  is  a  rational  animal^  shaped  so  and  so. 

The  definition  of  a  name,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  eisential  propositions  whidi  can  be  fi!amed  vrith  that 
name  for  their  subject.  All  propositions  the  truth  of  which  is  implied 
in  the  name,  all  those  whidi  we  are  made  aware  of  by  merely  hearing 
the  name,  are  included  in  the  definition  if  complete,  and  nniy  be 
evolved  fixnn  it  without  the  aid  of  any  other  premisses ;  vrhether  the 
definition  expresses  them  in  two  or  three  words,  or  in  a  larger  num- 
ber. It  is,  therefinre,  not  without  reason  that  CondiUac  and  other  wri- 
ters have  affirmed  a  definition  to  be  an  analyni.  To  resolv«  any 
complex  whole  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  conqiounded,  is  ibt 
meaning  of  analysis ;  and  this  we  do  when  vra  replace  one  word  which 
connotes  a  set  of  attributes  collectively,  by  two  or  more  which  connote 
die  same  attributes  singly,  or  in  smalW  groups. 

$  3.  From  this,  however,  the  Question  naturally  arises,  in  what  man- 
nor  are  we  to  define  a  name  vnuch  connotes  only  a  single  attribuitet 


hr  oMtanoe,  ''wldta,''  wUdi  coimotas  noduii^  bot  wtitoiiess;  **Tm^ 
tkmal,'' wUcfaoooBOtmiiodiiiigbvtdwpoaBeaBioiiofroMOii.  It  miglit 
seem  that  die  mairiiiy  of  sock  naimwi  could  only  be  declared  in  two 
ways ;  by  a  sywHiymoiis  tenn,  if  any  such  can  be  faaoA ;  or  in  tbe 
direct  way  already  aOnded  to :  '*  Wbite  is  a  name  connoting  tbe  attri- 
bate  wUteneM."  Let  ns  see,  bowoTer,  wbetber  tbe  analyais  of  tbe 
■leaning  of  tbe  name,  tbat  is,  tbe  breaking  down  of  tbat  meaning  into 
separate  parts,  adnuts  of  bdotg  earned  fuitber.  Witboat  at  present 
deciding  ibis  question  as  to  tbe  wotd  wkite^  it  is  obrious  tbat  in  tbe 
case  atratimutl  some  faidier  explanation  may  be  given  of  its  meaning 
tban  is  c(»tained  in  tbe  proposition,  ^  Rational  is  Uiat  wbicb  possesses 
tbe  attribute  of  reason;"  since  the  attribute  reason  itself  admits  of  be- 
ing defined.  And  here  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  tbe  d^nitions 
of  attributes,  or  rather  of  dw  names  of  attributes,  tbat  is,  of  abstract 


In  regard  to  such  names  of  attributes  as  are  connotative,  and  ex- 
press attributes  of  diose  attributes,  there  is  no  difficulty :  like  oth^* 
connotatiTe  names,  they  are  defined  by  declaring  their  connotation. 
Thus,  the  ward/bmlt  may  be  defined,  **  a  quality  productire  of  evil  or 
inconvenience.*'  Sometimee,  again,  the  attribute  to  be  defined  is  not 
one  attribute,  but  an  union  of  several :  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  put 
together  the  names  of  all  the  attributes  taken  separately,  and  we  ob« 
tain  tbe  definition  of  tbe  names  which  belong  to  them  all  taken  together ; 
a  definition  whidi  will  correspond  exactly  to  that  of  the  coiresponding 
concrete  name.  For,  as  we  define  a  concrete  name  by  enumerating 
the  attributes  which  it  connotes,  and  as  the  attributes  connoted  by  a 
concrete  name  form  the  entire  signification  of  the  corresponding  ab- 
stract one,  the  same  enumeration  will  serve  finr  the  definition  of  both. 
Thus,  if  the  definition  of  a  human  being  be  this,  *' A  being,  corporeal, 
animated,  raticmal,  and  shaped  so  and  so,"  the  definition  oihumanU^ 
will  be,  corporeity  and  animal  life,  combined  with  rationalityi  and  wiUi 
such  and  such  a  shape. 

When,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  abstract  name  does  not  express  a 
complication  of  attributes,  but  a  single  attribute,  we  must  remember 
diat  every  attribute  is  grounded  upon  some  &ct  or  phenomenon,  from 
which  and  which  wXane  it  derives  its  meaning.  To  that  fact  or  phe- 
nomenon, called  in  a  former  chapter  the  foundation  of  the  attribute, 
we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  for  its  definition.  Now,  die  foun- 
dadon  of  the  attribute  may  be  a  phenomenon  of  any  de^e  of  com- 
plexity, consisting  of  many  difiereflt  parts,  either  coexistent  or  in 
succession.  To  obtain  a  definidon  of  the  attribute,  we  must  analyse 
the  phenomenon  into  these  parts.  Eloquence,  for  example,  is  the 
name  of  cme  attribute  only ;  but  this  attribute  is  grounded  upon  exter- 
nal effects  of  a  complicated  nature,  flowing  from  acts  of  the  person  to 
yr^kom  we  ascribe  the  attribute ;  and  by  resolving  this  phenomenon  of 
causation  into  its  two  parts,  the  cause  and  the  e&ct,  we  obtain  a  defi- 
nition of  eloquence,  viz.,  the  power  of  influencing  the  afiections  of  hu- 
man beings  hf  means  of  speech  or  writing. 

A  name,  therefore,  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  admits  of  defini- 
tion, provided  we^are  able  to  analyze,  that  is,  to  distinguish  into  parts, 
tbe  attribute  or  set  <^  attributes  which  constitute  the  meaning  both  of 
die  concrete  name  and  of  die  corresponding  abstract :  if  a  set  of  attri- 
butes, by  enumerating  them ;  if  a  single  attribute,  by  diisecting  the 
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fact  or  phenomenon  whether  of  perception  or  of  internal  consciousnests 
which  18  the  foundation  of  the  attribute.  But,  further,  even  when  the 
fact  is  one  of  our  simple  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  and  there- 
£oire  unsusceptible  of  analysis,  the  names  both  of  the  object  and  of  the 
attribute  still  admit  of  definition ;  or,  rather,  would  do  so  if  all  our 
simple  feelings  had  names.  Whiteness  may  be  defined,  the  property 
or  power  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  white.  A  white  object  may  be 
denned  an  object  which  excites  the  sensation  of  white.  The  only 
names  which  are  unsusceptible  of  definition,  because  their  meaning  is 
unsusceptible  of  analysis,  are  the  names  of  the  simple  feelings  them- 
selves. These  are  in  the  same  condition  as  proper  names.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  like  proper  names,  unmeaning;  for  the  words  sensation 
of  white  signify,  that  the  sensation  which  I  so  denominate  resembles 
other  sensations  which  I  remember  to  have  had  before,  and  to  have 
called  by  that  name.  But  as  we  have  no  words  by  which  to  recall 
those  former  sensations,  except  the  very  word  which  we  seek  to  de- 
fine, or  some  other  which,  being  exactly  synonymous  with  it,  requires 
definition  as  much,  words  cannot  unfold  the  signification  of  this  class 
of  names ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  personal 
experience  of  the  individual  whom  we  address. 

§  4.  Having  stated  what  seems  to  be  the  true  idea  of  a  Definition,  we 
proceed  to  examine  some  opinions  of  philosophers,  and  some  popular 
conceptions  on  the  subject,  which  conflict  more  or  less  vnth  the  above. 

The  only  adequate  aefinition  of  a  name  is,  as  already  remarked,  one 
which  declares  the  facts,  and  the  whole  of  the  facts,  which  the  name 
involves  in  its  signification.  But  with  most  persons  the  object  of  a 
definition  does  not  embrace  so  much ;  they  look  for  nothing  more,  in 
a  definition,  than  a  guide  to  the  correct  use  of  the  term— «  protection 
against  applying  it  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  custom  and  conven- 
tion. An3rthing,  therefore,  is  to  them  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  term, 
which  will  serve  as  a  correct  index  to  what  the  term  denotes ;  although 
not  embracing  the  whole,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  even  any  part, 
of  what  it  connotes.  This  gives  rise  to  two  sorts  of  imperfect,  or  un- 
scientific definitions ;  namely,  Essential  but  incomplete  Definitions,  and 
Accidental  Definitions,  or  Descriptions.  In  the  former,  a  connotative 
name  is  defined  by  a  part  only  of  its  connotation ;  in  the  latter,  by 
something  which  forms  no  part  of  the  connotation  at  alL 

An  example  of  the  first  kind  of  imperfect  definitions  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Man  is  a  rational  animal.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  as  a 
complete  definition  of  the  word  Man,  since  (as  before  remarked)  if  we 
adhered  to  it  we  should  be  obliged  to  call  the  Houyhnhms  men ;  but 
as  there  happen  to  be  no  Houyhnhms,  this  imperfect  definition  is  suf* 
fi  cient  to  mark  out  and  distinguish  from  ail  other  things,  the  objects  at 
present  denoted  by  "  man ;"  all  the  beings  actually  known  to  exist,  of 
whom  the  name  b  predicable.  Though  the  word  is  defined  by  some 
only  among  the  attnbutes  which  it  connotes,  not  by  all,  it  happens  that 
all  known  objects  which  possess  the  enumeri^ed  attributes,  possess 
also  those  which  are  omitted ;  so  that  the  field  of  predication  wmch  the 
word  covers,  and  the  employment  of  it  which  is  conformable  to  usage, 
are  as  well  indicated  by  the  inadequate  definition  as  by  an  adequate 
one.  Such  definitions,  however,  are  always  liable  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  discovery  of  new  objects  in  nature. 
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Definidons  of  this  kind  are  what  logicians  have  had  in  view  when 
they  laid  down  the  rule,  that  the  definition  of  a  species  should  he  per 
genus  et  differentiam.  Differentia  heing  seldom  taken  to  mean  the 
whole  of  the  peculiarities  constitutive  of  the  species,  hut  some  one  of 
those  pecuHanties  only,  a  complete  definition  would  he  per  genus  et 
dMareiUias,  rather  than  differentiam.  It  would  include,  with  the  name 
of  the  superior  eenus,  not  merely  some  attrihute  which  distinguishes 
the  species  intended  to  he  defined  fi-om  all  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  but  aU  the  attributes  implied  in  Ae  name  of  the  species,  which 
the  name  of  the  superior  genus  has  not  already  implied.  The  asser- 
tion, however,  that  a  definition  must  of  necessity  consist  of  a  genus 
and  differentise,  is  not  tenable.  It  was  early  remarked  by  logicians, 
that  the  summwm  genus  in  any  classification,  having  no  genus  superior 
to  itseU^  could  not  be  defined  in  this  manner.  Yet  we  have  seen  that 
all  names,  except  those  of  our  elementary  feelings,  are  susceptib]^  of 
definition  in  the  strictest  sense;  by  setting  forth  in  words  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  of  which  the  connotation  of  6very 
word  is  ultimately  composed. 

§  5.  Although  the  first  kind  of  imperfect  definition  (which  defines  a 
connotative  term  by  a  part  only  of  what  it  connotes,  but  a  part  sufficient 
to  mark  out  correctly  the  boundaries  of  its  denotation),  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients,  and  by  logicians  in  general,  as  a  complete 
definition;  it  has  always  been  deemed  necessarjr  that  the  attributes 
employed  should  really  form  part  of  the  connotation ;  for  the  rule  was 
that  the  definition  must  be  drawn  firom  the  essence  of  the  class ;  and  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  in  any  degree  made  up  of 
attributes  not  connoted  by  the  name.  The  second  kmd  of  imperfect 
definition,  tberefi>re,  in  which  the  name  of  a  class  is  defined  by  any  oi 
its  accidents — that  is,  by  attributes  which  are  not  included  in  its  conno- 
tation— has  been  rejected  from  the  rank  of  genuine  Definition  by  aU 
philosophers,  and  has  been  termed  Description. 

This  kind  of  imperfect  definition,  however,  takes  its  rise  from  the 
same  cause  arthe  other,  namely,  the  willingness  to  accept  as  a  defini- 
tion anything  which,  whether  it  expounds  the  meaning  of  the  name  or 
not,  enables  us  to  discriminate  the  things  denoted  by  the  name  from  all 
other  thinp,  and  consequently  to  employ  the  term  in  predication  with- 
out deviatmg  from  established  usage.  This  purpose  is  duly  answered 
by  stating  any  (no  matter  what)  of  the  attributes  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  class,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  or  any  combination  of  attri- 
butes which  may  happen  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  although  separately  each 
of  those  attributes  may  be  common  to  it  with  some  other  things.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  the  definition  (or  description)  thus  formed,  should 
be  convertible  with  the  name  which  it  professes  to  define ;  that  is,  should 
be  exactly  co-extensive  with  it,  being  predicable  of  everything  of  which 
it  is  predicable,  and  of  nothing  of  which  it  is  not  predicable :  although 
the  attributes  specified  may  have  no  connexion  with  those  which  men 
had  in  view  when  they  formed  or  recognized  the  class,  and  gave  it  a 
name.  TBe  following  are  correct  definitions  of  Man,  according  to  this 
test:  Man  is  a  mammiferc as  animal,  having  (by  nature)  two  hands 
(for  the  human  species  answers  to  this  description,  and  no  other  animal 
does) :  Man  is  an  animal  who  cooks  his  food :  Man  is  a  foatherless 
biped 
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What  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  description,  ma^  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  definition  by  the  peculiar  purpose  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  has  in  view.  As  was  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  may,  for 
the  ends  of  a  particular  art  or  science,  or  for  ue  more  convenient 
statement  of  an  author's  particular  views,  be  advisable  to  give  to  some 
general  name,  without  altering  its  deno^on,  a  special  connotation, 
different  fix)m  its  ordinary  one.  When  this  is  done,  a  definition  of  the 
name  by  means  of  the  attributes  which  make  up  the  special  connota- 
tion, though  in  general  a  metie  accidental  definition,  or  description, 
becomes  on  the  particular  occasion  and  for  the  particular  purpose,  a 
complete  and  genuine  definition.  This  actually  occurs  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  preceding  examples,  "  Man  is  a  manmiiferous  ammal 
having  two  hands,"  which  is  the  scientific  definition  of  man  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  species  in  Cuvier's  distribution  of  the  animal 
king^m. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  although  the  definition  is  still  a  declaration  of - 
the  meaning  which  in  the  particular  instance  the  name  is  appointed  to 
convey,  it  cannot  be  said  that  to  state  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
purpose  of  the  definition.  The  purpose  is  not  to  expound  a  name,  but 
to  help  to  expound  a  classification.  The  special  meaning  which  Cuvier' 
assigned  to  the  word  Man  (quite  foreign  to  its  ordinary  meaning, 
though  involving  no  change  in  the  denotation  of  the  word),  was  inci- 
dental to  a  plan  of  arranging  animals  into  classes  on  a  certain  principle, 
that  is,  according  to  a  certain  set  of  distinctions.  And  since  the  oefi- 
nition  of  Man  according  to  the  ordinary  connotation  of  the  word,  though 
it  would  have  answered  every  other  purpose  of  a  definition,  would  not 
have  pointed  out  the  place  which  the  species  ought  to  occupy  in  that 
particular  classification ;  he  gave  the  word  a  special  connotation,  that 
ho  might  be  able  to  define  it  by  the  kind  of  attributes  upon  which,  for 
reasons  of  scientific  convenience,  he  had  resolved  to  found  his  division 
of  animated  nature. 

Scientific  definitions,  whether  they  are  definitions  of  scientific  terms 
or  of  common  terms  used  in  a  scientific  sense,  are  almost  always  of  the 
kind  last  spoken  of:  their  main  purpose  is  to  serve  as  the  liuidmaiks 
of  scientific  classification.  And  since  the  classifications  in  any  science 
are  continually  modified  as  scientific  knowledge  advances,  the  defi- 
nitions in  the  sciences  are  also  constantly  varying.  A  striking  instance 
]b  afforded  by  the  words  Acid  and  Alkali,  especially  the  former.  As 
experimental  discovery  advanced,  the  substances  classed  with  acids 
have  been  constantly  multiplying,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  the 
attributes  connoted  by  the  word  have  receded  and  become  fewer.  At 
first  it  connoted  the  attributes,  of  combining  with  an  alkali  to  form  a 
neutral  substance  (called  a  Salt) ;  being  compounded  of  a  ba|ie  and 
oxygen;  causticity  to  the  taste  and  touch;  fluidity,  &c.  The  true 
analysis  of  muriatic  acid,  into  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  caused  the  second 
property,  composition  from  a  base  and  oxygen,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  connotation.  The  same  discovery  fixed  the  attention  of  chemists 
upon  hydrogen  as  an  important  element  in  acids;  and  more  recent 
discoveries  having  led  to  the  recognition  of  its  presence  in*  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  many  other  acids,  where  its  existence  yras  not  previously 
suspected,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  include  the  presence  of  this  ele^ 
ment  in  the  connotation  of  the  woid.  But  carbonic  acid,  silica,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  have  no  hydrogen  in  their  composition ;  that  property  cap^ 
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not  therefore  be  connoted  by  the  term,  unless  those  substances  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  acids.  Causticity  and  fluidity  have  long  since 
been  excluded  from  the  characteristics  of  the  class,  by  the  inclusion  of 
silica  and  many  other  substances  in  it ;  and  the  formation  of  neutral 
bodies  by  combination  with  alkalis,  together  with  such  electro-chemi- 
cal peculiarities  as  this  is  supposed  to  implv,  are  now  the  only  differ- 
etUia  which  form  the  fixed  connotation  of  tne  word  Acid,  as  a  term  of 
chemical  science. 

Scientific  men  are  Bdll  seeking,  and  may  be  long  ere  they  find,  a 
suitable  definition  of  one  of  the  earliest  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
human  race,  and  one  of  those  of  which  the  popular  sense  is  plainest 
and  best  understood.  The  word  I  mean  is  Heat ;  and  the  source  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  imperfect  state  of  our  scientific  knowledgre,  which 
has  shown  to  us  multitudes  of  phenomena  certainly  connected  with  the 
sam^  power  which  is  the  cause  of  what  our  senses  recognize  as  heat, 
but  has  not  yet  taught  us  the  laws  of  those  phenomena  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  admit  of  our  determining  under  what  characteristics  the 
whole  of  those  phenomena  shall  ultunately  be  embodied  as  a  class : 
which  characteristics  would  of  course  be  so  many  difierentiae  for  the 
definition  of  the  power  itselC  We  hare  advanced  fiu:  enough  to  know 
that  one  of  the  attributes  connoted  must  be  that  of  operating  as  a 
repulsive  fierce :  but  this  is  certainly  not  all  which  must  ultimately  be 
included  in  the  scientific  definition  of  heat. 

What  is  true  of  the  definition  of  any  term  of  science,  is  of  course 
true  of  the  definition  of  a  science  itself:  and  accordingly,  we  showed 
in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  this  -work,  that  the  definition  of  a  science 
must  necessarily  be  progressive  and  provisionaL  Any  extension  of 
knowledge,  or  alteration  in  the  current  opinions  respecting  the  subject 
matter,  may  lead  to  a  change  more  or  less  extensive  in  the  particulars 
included  in  the  science ;  and  its  composition  being  thus  altered,  it  may 
easily  happen  that  a  different  set  of  characteristics  will  be  found  better 
adapted  as  differentiae  for  defining  its  name. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which,  as  we  have  now  shown,  a  special  oi 
technical  definition  has  for  its  object  to  expound  the  artificial  classi- 
fication out  of  which  it  grows ;  the  Aristotelian  logicians  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  it  was  also  the  business  of  ordinary  definition  to  expound 
the  ordiiury,  and  what  they  deemed  the  natural,  daasification  of  things, 
namehr,  the  division  of  them  into  Kinds ;  and  to  show  the  place  which 
each  Kind  occupies,  as  superior,  collateral,  or  subordinate,  among 
other  Kinds.  Tliis  notion  would  account  for  the  rule  that  all  defi- 
nition must  necessarily  be  per  genus  et  differentiam,  and  would  also 
explain  why  any  one  differentia  was  deemed  sufficient  But  to 
expound,  ot  express  in  words,  a  distinction  of  Kind,  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  an  impossibility  :  the  very  meaning  of  a  Kind  is,  that  the 
properties  which  custinguish  it  do  not  grow  out  of  one  another,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  set  forth  in  words,  even  by  implication,  otherwise 
than  by  enumerating  them  all :  and  aU  are  not  known,  nor  ever  will  be 
so.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  look  to  this  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
definition :  while,  if  it  be  only  required  that  the  definition  of  a  Kind 
should  indicate  what  Kinds  include  it  or  are  included  by  it,  any  defi- 
nitions which  expound  the  ccmnotation  of  the  names  wiU  do  this :  fiir 
the  name  of  each  class  must  necessarily  connote  enough  of  its  proper- 
dea  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  class.  If  the  definition,  thereuxre,  » 
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%  fuH  Btatement  of  the  connotatioii  it  is  all  that  a  definition  can  bo 
required  to  be. 

§  6.  Of  the  two  incomplete  or  unscientific  modes  of  definition,  and 
in  what  they  differ  fi'om  the  complete  or  scientific  mode,  enough  has 
now  been  said.  We  shall  next  examine  an  ancient  doctrine,  once 
generally  prevalent  and  still  by  no  means  exploded,  which  I  regard  as 
the  source  of  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity  hanging  oyer  some  of  the 
most  important  processes  of  the  understanding  in  dbe  pursuit  of  truth. 
According  to  this,  the  definitions  of  which  we  have  now  treated  are 
only  one  of  two  sorts  into  which  definitions  may  be  divided,  viz., 
definitions  of  names,  and  definitions  of  things.  The  finmer  are  intended 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  term ;  the  latter,  the  nature  of  a  thing ;  the 
last  being  incomparably  the  most  important. 

This  opinion  viras  held  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  by  their  fol- 
lowers, with  the  exception  of  the  Nominalists ;  but  as  the  spirit  of 
modem  metaphysics,  until  a  recent  {>eriod,  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
Nominalist  spirit,  the  notion  of  definitions  c£  things  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  abeyance,  still  continuing,  however,  to  breed  confiision 
in  logic,  by  its  consequences  indeed  rather  than  by  itself.  Yet  the 
doctrine  in  its  own  proper  form  now  and  then  breaks  out,  and  has  ap- 
peared (among  other  places)  where  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  m 
a  deservedly  popular  work.  Archbishop  Whately's  Logic.  In  a  re- 
view of  that  work  published  by  me  m  the  WesiminHer  Review  for 
January  1828,  and  containing  some  opinions  which  I  no  longer  enter- 
tain, I  find  the  following  observations  on  the  question  now  before  us ; 
observations  with  which  my  present  views  on  that  question  are  still 
sufficiently  in  accordance. 

**The  distinction  between  nominal  and  real  definitions,  between 
definitions  of  words  and  what  are  called  definitions  of  things,  though 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  cannot, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  be  maintained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition 
IS  ever  mtended  to  '  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing.'  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  that  none  of  those  writers  who  have 
thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things,  have  ever  succeeded  in 
discovering  any  criterion  by  which  the  definition  of  a  thing  can  be  dis- 
tinffuished  firom  any  other  proposition  relating  to  the  thing.  The 
definition,  they  say,  unfolds  the  nature  of  the  thing :  but  no  definition 
can  unfold  its  whole  nature  ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  any  qual- 
ity whatever  is  predicated  of  the  thing,  unfolds  some  part  of  its  nature. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  we  take  to  be  this.  All  definitions  are  of 
names,  and  of  names  only :  but,  in  some  definitions,  it  is  clearly  ap- 
parent, that  nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  while  in  others,  besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
is  intended  to  be  implied  that  there  exists  a  thing',  corresponding  to 
the  word.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given  case, 
cannot  be  collected  fix>m  the  mere  form  of  the  expression.  '  A  cen- 
taur is  an  animal  with  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  and  the  lower  parts  of 
a  horse,'  and  '  A  triangle  is  a  rcKstilineal  figure  with  three  sides,'  are, 
in  form,  expressions  precisely  similar ;  although  in  the  former  it  is  not 
implied  that  any  thing,  conformable  to  the  term,  really  exists,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is ;  as  may  be  seen  by  substituting,  in  both  definitions,  the 
word  tneane  for  t«.     In  the  first  expression* '  A  centaur  means  an  an- 
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Mnal,'  &€.,  the  sense  would  remam  unchanged :  in  the  second,  '  A  tri- 
angle means/  Sec,  the  meaning  would  be  altered,  since  it  would  be 
obTiously  impossible  to  deduce  any  of  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a 
proposition  expressive  only  of  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  to  em- 
ploy a  particular  sign. 

'*  There  are,  therefore,  expressions,  commonly  passing  for  definitions, 
which  include  in  themselves  more  than  the  mere  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  call  an  expression  of  this 
sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition.  Its  difference  fix)m  the  other  kind 
consists  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  definition,  but  a  definition  and  something 
more.  The  definition  above  given  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises 
not  one,  but  two  propositions,  perfectly  distinguii^able.  The  one  is, 
'  There  may  exist  a  figure,  bounded  by  three  straight  lines  :'  the  other, 
'  And  this  figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.'  The  former  of  these  pro- 
portions is  not  a  definition  at  all :  the  latter  is  a  mere  nominal  defini- 
tion, or  explanation  of  the  use  and  application  of  a  term.  The  first  is 
susceptible  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be  true  nor  false ; 
die  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  conformity  or  discon- 
formity  to  the  ordinaiy  usage  of  language.*' 

There  is  a  real  distinction,  then,  l^tween  definitions  of  names,  and 
what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things ;  but  it  is,  that  the 
latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name,  coveitly  asserts  a  matter  of 
fact.  This  covert  assertion  is  not  a  definition,  but  a  postulate.  The 
definition  is  a  mere  identical  proposition,  which  gives  information  only 
about  the  use  of  language,  and  from  which  no  conclusions  affecting 
matters  of  fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate, 
on  the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact,  which  may  lead  to  consequences  of 
every  degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  the  real  existence  of  Things 
possessing  the  combmation  of  attributes  set  forth  in  the  definition ;  and 
Uiis,  if  true,  may  be  foundation  sufficient  on  which  to  build  a  whole 
febric  of  scientific  truth. 

We  have  already  made,  and  shall  of^en  have  to  repeat,  the  remark, 
that  the  philosophers  who  overthrew  Realism  by  no  means  got  rid  of 
the  consequences  of  Realism,  but  retained  long  afterwards,  in  their 
own  phOosophy,  numerous  propositions  which  could  only  have  a  ra- 
tional meaning  as  part  of  a  Keahstic  system.  It  had  been  handed  down 
from  Aristotle,  and  probably  horn  earlier  times,  as  an  obvious  truth, 
diat  the  science  of  Greometry  is  deduced  fi:t>m  definitions.  This,  so 
long  as  a  definition  was  considered  to  be  a  proposition  "  unfolding  the 
nature  of  the  thing,"  did  well  enoueh.  But  Hobbes  came,  and  re- 
jected utterly  the  notion  that  a  definition  declares  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  or  does  anything  but  state  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  affirm  as  broadly  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  dpxcu, 
prineipia,  or  original  premisses  of  mathematics,  and  even  of  all  science^ 
are  definitions ;  producing  the  singular  paradox,  that  systems  of  scien- 
tific truth,  nay,  all  truths  whatever  at  which  we  arrive  by  reasoning, 
are  deduced  n-om  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  mankind  concerning  the 
signification  of  words. 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  doctrine  that  definitions  are  the  premisses 
of  scientific  knowledge,  the  proviso  is  sometimes  added,  that  they  are 
•o  only  under  a  certain  conditioD,  namely,  that  they  be  framed  con- 
formably to  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  that  is,  that  ihej  ascribe  such 
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meanings  to  terms  as  shall  suit  objects  actually  existing.  But  this  is 
only  an  instance  of  the  attempt,  too  often  made,  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  <^  abandoning  old  language  after  the  ideas  which  it  expresses 
have  been  exchanged  for  contrary  on^s.  From  the  meaning  of  a  name 
(we  are  told)  it  is  possible  to  infer  physical  facts,  provided  the  name 
has,  corresponding  to  it,  an  existing  thing.  But  if  this  proviso  be  ne- 
cessary, from  which  of  the  two  is  the  inference  really  drawn  %  fix>m  the 
existence  of  a  thing  having  the  properties  1  or  frt)m  the  existence  of  a 
name  meaning  them  1 

Take,  for  instance,  any  of  the  definitions  laid  down  as  premisses  in 
Euclid's^lements ;  the  definition,  let  us  say,  of  a  circle.  This,  being 
analyzea,  consists  of  two  propositions ;  the  one  an  assumption  with 
respect  to  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  a  genuine  definition.  **  A  figure 
may  exist,  having  all  the  points  in  the  Une  which  bounds  it  equally 
distant  frt)m  a  single  point  within  it :"  **  Any  figure  possessing  this 
property  is  ci^ed  a  circle."  Let  us  look  at  one  of  the  demonstrations 
which  are  said  to  depend  on  this  definition,  and  observe  to  which  of 
the  two  propositions  contained  in  it  the  demonstration  really  appeals. 
**  About  we  centre  A,  describe  the  circle  B  C  D."  Here  is  an  assump- 
tion, that  a  figure,  such  as  the  definition  expresses,  may  be  described : 
which  is  no  Mxer  than  the  postulate,  or  covert  assumption,  involved  in 
the  so-called  definition.  But  whether  that  fieure  be  called  a  circle  or 
not  is  quite  immaterial.  The  purpose  would  be  as  well  answered,  in 
all  respects  except  brevity,  were  we  to  say,  **  Through  the  point  B, 
•draw  a  line  returning  into  itself,  of  which  every  point  shall  be  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  point  A."  By  this  the  definition  oE  &  circle 
would  be  got  rid  of,  and  rendered  needless,  but  not  the  postulate  im« 
plied  in  it ;  without  that  the  demonstration  could  not  stand.  The  circle 
being  now  described,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consequence.  "Since 
B  CD  is  a  circle,  the  radius  B  A  is  equal  to  the  radius  C  A.'*  B  A  is 
equal  to  C  A,  not  because  B  C  D  is  a  circle,  but  because  B  C  D  is  a 
figure  veith  the  radii  equal.  Our  warrant  for  assuming  that  such  a 
figure  about  the  centre  A,  with  the  radius  B  A,  may  be  made  to  exist, 
is  the  postulate. — The  admissibility  of  these  assumptions  may  be 
intuitive,  or  may  admit  of  proof;  but  in  either  case  they  are  the 
premisses  on  which  the  theorems  depend ;  and  wh^le  these  are  retained 
It  would  make  no  difference  in  the  certainty  of  geometrical  truths, 
though  every  definition  in  Euclid,  and  every  technical  term  therein 
defined,  were  laid  aside. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  dweU  at  so  much  length  upon  v^hat  is 
so  nearly  self-evident;  but  when  a  distinction,  obvious  as  it  may 
i^pear,  nas  been  confounded,  and  by  men  of  the  most  powerfld  intel- 
lect, it  is  better  to  say  too  much  than  too  little  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  such  mistakes  impossible  in  fixture.  We  will,  therefore, 
detain  the  reader  while  we  point  out  one  of  the  absurd  consequences 
flowing  from  the  supposition  that  definitions,  as  such,  are  the  premisses 
in  any  of  our  reasomngs,  except  such  as  relate  to  words  only.  If  this 
supposition  were  true,  we  might  areue  correctly  frt)m  true  premisses, 
and  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion.  We  should  only  have  to  assume  as  a 
premiss  the  definition  of  a  non-entity :  or  rather  of  a  name  which  has 
no  entity  corresponding  to  it.  Let  this,  for  instance,  be  our  definition : 
A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breathing  flame. 

This  proposition,  considered  only  as  a  definition,  is  indisputably 
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ccnrrect.  A  dragon  is  a  Beipent  breathing  flame :  the  word  means  that. 
The  tacit  awumption,  indeed  (if  there  were  any  such  understood 
assertion),  of  the  existence  of  an  object  vrith  properties  corresponding 
to  the  definition,  would,  in  the  present  instance,  oe  felse.  Out  of  this 
definition  we  may  carve  the  premisses  of  the  following  syllogism : 

A  dragon  is  a  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

But  a  dragon  is  a  serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents  breathe  flame : — 
an  unexc^tionable  syllogism,  in  the  first  mode  of  the  third  figure,  in 
which  both  premisses  are  true  and  yet  the  conclusion  false;  wHch 
every  logician  knows  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  conclusion  being  false 
and  the  syllogism  correct,  the  premisses  cannot  be  true.  But  the 
premisses,  considered  as  parts  of  a  definition,  are  true :  there  is  no 
possibility  of  controverting  them.  Therefore,  the  premisses  considered 
as  parts  of  a  definition  cannot  be  the  real  ones.  The  real  premisses 
must  be: 

A  dragon  is  a  really  existing  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

A  draffon  is  a  really  existing  serpent : 
^diich  imphed  premisses  being  febe,  the  falsity  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
sents no  absuroity.  If  we  would  determine  what  conclusion  follows 
firom  the  same  ostensible  premisses  when  the  tacit  assumption  of  real 
esdstence  is  lefl  out,  let  us,  according  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  substitute  means  for  is.    We  then  have : 

A  dn^on  is  a  toord  meaning  a  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

A  dr^on  is  a  toard  meaning  a  serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Some  ward  or  wards  which  mean  a  serpent,  also  mean  a  thing 
which  breathes  flame : 
where  the  conclusion  (as  well  as  the  premisses)  is  true,  and  is  the  only 
kind  of  conclusion  which  can  ever  follow  from  a  definition,  namely,  a 
proposition  relating  to  the  meaning  of  words.  If  it  relate  to  anything 
else,  we  may  know  that  it  does  not  follow  fit>m  the  definition,  but  from 
die  tacit  assumption  of  a  matter  of  &ct. 

It  is  only  necessary  fiirther  to  inquire,  in  what  cases  that  tacit  as- 
sumption is  really  made,  and  in  what  cases  not.  Unless  we  declare 
the  contrary,  we  always  convey  the  impression  that  we  intend  to  make 
die  assompdon,  when  we  profess  to  define  any  name  which  is  already 
known  to  be  a  name  of  really  existing  objects.  On  diis  account  it  is, 
diat  the  assumpdon  was  not  necessanly  implied  in  die  definidon  of  a 
dragon,  while  diere  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  circle.  * 

§  7.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  keep  up 
the  nodon,  that  demonstradve  truths  foUotv  firom  definidons  rather 
dum  from  the  postulates  implied  in  those  definidons,  is,  that  the  pos- 
tulates, even  in  those  sciences  which  are  considered  to  surpass  all 
odiers  in  demonstradve  certainty,  are  not  always  exacdy  true.  .  It  is 
not  true  that  a  circle  exists,  or  can  be  described,  which  has  all  its  radii 
exactly  equaL  Such  accuracy  is  ideal  only ;  it  is  not  found  in  nature, 
still  less  can  it  be  realized  by  art  People  had  a  difficulty,  dierefore, 
in  eonceivhig  that  the  most  certain  of  all  conclusions  could  rest  upon 
1  which,  instead  of  being  certainly  true,  are  certainly  not  true 
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to  the  whole  extent  asserted.  This  apparent  paradox  will  be  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Demonstration ;  whei*e  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  as  much  of  the  postulate  is  true,  as  is  required  to  support  as 
much  as  is  true  of  the  conclusion.  Philosophers,  however,  to  whom 
this  yiew  had  not  occurred*  or  whom  it  did  not  satisfy,  have  thought  it 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  found  in  definitions  something  more 
certam,  or  at  least  more  accurately  true,  than  the  implied  postulate  of 
the  real  existence  of  a  corresponding  object.  And  this  something 
they  flattered  themselves  they  had  found,  when  they  laid  it  down  that 
a  definition  is  a  statement  and  analysis  not  of  the  mere  meaning  of  a 
word,  nor  yet  of  the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  of  an  idea.  Thus,  the 
proposition,  *'  A  circle  is  a  plane  figur0  bounded  by  a  line  all  the  points 
of  which  are  at  an  equal  distance  firom  a  given  point  within  it,  was 
considered  by  them,  not  as  an  assertion  that  any  real  circle  has  that 
property  (which  would  not  be  exactly  truej,  but  that  we  conceive  a 
circle  as  having  it :  that  our  abstract  idea  ot  a  circle  is  an  idea  of  a 
figure  with  its  radii  exactly  equaL 

Conformably  to  this  it  is  said,  that  the  subject  matter  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  of  every  other  demonstrative  science,  is  not  things  as  they 
really  exist,  but  abstractions  of  the  mind.  A  geometrical  line  is  a  line 
without  breadth ;  but  no  such  line  exists  in  nature ;  it  is  a  mere  notion 
made  up  by  the  mind,  out  of  the  materials  in  nature.  The  definition 
(it  is  said)  is  a  definition  of  this  mental  line,  not  of  any  actual  line : 
and  it  is.  only  of  the  mental  line,  not  of  any  line  existing  in  nature,  that 
the  theorems  of  geometry  are  accurately  true. 

Allowing  this  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  demonstrative  truth 
to  be  correct  (which,  in  a  subsequent  place,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
that  it  is  not) ;  even  on  that  supposition,  the  conclusions  which  seem 
to  follow  fix>m  a  definition,  do  not  follow  firom  the  definition  as  such, 
but  firom  an  implied  postulate.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  answerinff  to  the  definition  of  a  line,  and  that  the 
geometrical  properties  of  hues  are  not  true  of  any  lines  in  nature,  but 
only  of  the  iaea  of  a  line ;  the  definition,  at  all  events,  postulates  the 
real  existence  of  such  an  idea :  it  assumes  that  the  mind  can  frame,  <» 
rather  has  firamed,  the  notion  of  length  without  breadth,  and  without 
any  other  sensible  property  whatever.  According  to  what  appears  to 
me  the  sounder  opinion,  the  mind  cannot  fi)rm  any  such  notion;  it 
cannot  conceive  length  without  breadth :  it  can  only,  in  contemplating 
objects,  attend  to  their  length  exclusively  of  their  other  9^)sible  quali- 
ties, and  so  determine  what  properties  may  be  predicated  of  them  in 
virtue  of  their  length  alone.  If  this  be  true,  the  postulate  involved  in 
the  geometrical  definition  of  a  line,  is  the  real  existence,  not  of  length 
without  breadth,  but  merely  of  length,  that  is,  of  long  objects.  This 
is  quite  enough  to  support  all  die  truths  of  geometry,  since  every 
property  of  a  geometncal  line  is  really  a  properly  of  all  physical 
objects  possessing  lenflfth.  But  even  what  I  nolo  to  be  the  false  doc- 
trine on  the  subject,  leaves  the  conclusion  that  our  reasonings  are 
grounded  upon  me  matters  of  fact  postulated  in  definitions,  and  not 
upon  the  definitions  themselves,  entirely  unaffected;  and  accordingly 
I  am  able  to  appeal  in  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  to  the  audionty 
of  Mr.  Whewefi,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  The  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive  Sciences.  On  the  nature  of  demonstrative  truth,  Mr.  Whewell'a 
opinions  are  greatly  at  variance  with  mine,  but  on  the  particular  point 
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m  questioii  it  gWes  me  great  pleasure  to  obserre,  that  there  is  a  com- 

flete  agreement  between  us.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
gladly  acknowledge  that  his  writings  are  eminently  serviceable  in 
clearing  from  confusion  the  initial  steps  in  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
processes,  even  where  his  views  respecting  the  ultimate  analysis  (a 
matter  generally  of  far  less  importance)  are  such  as  (though  vnth  un- 
feigned respect)  I  cannot  but  regard  as  fundamentally  erroneous. 

§  8.  Although,  according  to  the  views  here  presented,  Definitions 
are  properly  of  names  only,  and  not  of  things,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
definition  is  an  easy  matter.  How  to  define  a  name,  may  not  only  be 
an  inquiry  of  considerable  difficulty  and  intricacy,  but  may  turn  upon 
considerations  going  deep  into  the  nature  of  the  things  which  are 
denoted  by  the  name.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  inquiries  which 
form  the  subjects  of  the  most  important  of  Plato's  Dialogues;  as, 
"  What  is  rhetoric  V*  the  topic  of  the  Gorgias,  or  "  What  is  justice  V 
that  of  the  Republic.  Such,  also,  is  the  question  scornfully  asked  by 
Pilate,  '*  What  is  truth  V*  and  the  fundamental  question  with  specula- 
tive moralists  in  all  ages,  "  What  is  virtue  V 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  these  difficult  and  noble  in- 
quiries as  having  nothing  in  view  beyond  ascertaining  the  conven- 
tional meaning  of  a  name.  They  are  inquiries  not  so  much  to 
determine  what  if,  as  what  should  be,  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  which, 
like  other  practical  questions  of  terminology,  reauires  for  its  solution 
that  we  should  enter,  and  sometimes  enter  very  deeply,  into  the  prop- 
erties not  merely  of  names  but  of  the  things  named. 

Although  the  meaning  of  every  concrete  general  name  resides  in 
the  attributes  which  it  connotes,  the  objects  were  named  before  the 
attributes;  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  all  languages,  abstract 
names  are  mostly  compounds  or  derivatives  of  the  concrete  names 
which  correspond  to  them.  Connotative  names,  therefore,  were,  after 
proper  names,  the  first  which  were  used :  and  in  the  simpler  cases, 
no  doubt,  a  distinct  connotation  was  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
first  used  the  name,  and  viras  distinctly  intended  by  them  to  be  conveyed 
by  it.  The  first  person  who  used  the  word  tohtte,  as  applied  to  snow 
cr  to  any  other  object,  knew,  no  doubt,  very  well  what  quality  he  in- 
tended to  predicate,  and  had  a  perfectly  distinct  conception  in  his  mind 
of  the  attribute  signified  by  the  name. 

But  where  the  resemblances  and  differences  on  which  our  classifi- 
cations are  founded  are  not  of  this  palpable  and  easily  determinable 
kmd ;  especially  where  they  consist  not  in  any  one  quality  but  in  a 
number  of  qualities,  the  effects  oi  which  being  blended  together  are  not 
very  easily  discriminated  and  referred  each  to  its  true  source ;  it  often 
happens  that  names  are  applied  to  nameable  objects,  with  no  distinct 
eonnotadon  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  apply  them.  They  are 
only  influenced  by  a  general  resemblance  between  the  new  object  and 
all  or  some  of  the  old  familiar  objects  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  call  by  that  name.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  law  which  even 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  must  follow,  in  giving  names  to  the  simple 
elementary  feelings  of  our  nature :  but,  where  the  things  to  be  named 
are  complex  wholes,  a  philosopher  is  not  content  with  noticing  a  gen- 
eral resemblance ;  he  examines  what  the  resemblance  consists  m ;  and 
be  only  gives  the  same  name  to  things  which  resemble  one  another  in 
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the  same  definite  particulars.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  habitually 
employs  his  general  names  with  a  dennite  comiotadon.  But  language 
was  not  made,  and  can  only  in  some  small  degree  be  mendeid,  by 
philosophers.  In  the  minds  of  the  real  arbiters  of  language,  general 
names,  especially  where  the  classes  they  denote  cannot  be  broueht 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  outward  senses  to  be  identified  and  discnm- 
inated,  connote  little  more  than  a  vague  gross  resemblance  .to  the 
things  which  they  were  earliest,  or  have  been  most,  accustomed  to  call 
by  those  names.  When,  for  instance,  ordinary  persons  predicate  the 
words  ju$t  or  uf^ust  of  any  action,  noble  or  mean  of  any  sentiment^ 
expression,  or  demeanor,  statesman  or  charlatan  of  any  personage 
figuring  in  politics,  do  they  mean  to  affirm  of  those  various  subjects, 
any  determinate  attributes,  of  whatever  kind  ?  No ;  they  merely 
recognize,  as  they  think,  some  likeness,  more  or  less  vag^e  and  loose, 
between  them  and  some  other  things  which  they  haVe  been  accustomed 
to  denominate  or  to  hear  denominated  by  those  appellations. 

Langruage,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  used  to  say  of  governments, 
*^  is  not  made,  but  grows."  A  name  is  not  imposed  at  once  and  by 
previous  purpose  upon  a  clou  of  objects,  but  is  first  applied  to  one 
Uiing,  ana  then  extended  by  a  series  of  transitions  to  another  and 
another.  By  this  process  (as  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers, 
and  illustrated  vnth  great  force  and  clearness  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
his  Philosophical  Essays)^  a  name  not  unfirequently  passes  by  suc- 
cessive links  9f  resemblance  from  one  object  to  another,  until  it 
becomes  applied  to  things  having  nothing  m  common  with  the  first 
things  to  which  the  name  was  griven ;  which,  however,  do  not,  for  that 
reason,  drop  the  name ;  so  that  it  at  last  denotes  a  confiised  huddle  of 
objects,  having  nothing  whatever  in  common ;  and  connotes  nothing, 
not  even  a  vague  and  TOneral  resemblance.  When  a  name  has  fallen 
into  this  state,  in  which  by  prediqadng  it  of  any  object  we  assert 
literally  nothing  about  the  object,  it  has  become  unfit  for  the  purposes 
either  of  thought  or  of  the  communication  of  thought;  and  can  only 
be  made  serviceable  by  stripping  it  of  some  part  of  its  muld&rious 
denotation,  and  confining  it  to  objects  possessed  of  some  attributes  in 
common,  which  it  may  be  made  to  connote.  Such  are  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  lanraage  which  ''  is  not  made,  but  grows."  Like  a  road 
which  is  not  maae  but  has  made  itself  it  requires  continual  mending 
in  order  to  be  passable. 

From  this  it  is  already  evident,  why  the  question  respecting  the 
definition  of  an  abstract  name  is  often  one  of  so  much  difficulty.  The 
question.  What  is  justice  1  is,  in  other  words,  What  is  the  attribute 
which  mankind  mean  to  predicate  when  they  call  an  joction  just  %  To 
which  the  first  answer  is,  that  having  come  to  no  precise  agreement  on 
the  point,  they  do  not  mean  to  predicate  distinctly  any  attribute  at  all 
Nevertheless,  all  believe  that  there  is  some  common  attribute  belonging 
to  all  the  actions  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  just.  The 
question  then  must  be,  whether  there  is  any  such  common  attribute  t 
and,  in  the  first  place,  whether  mankind  agree  sufficiently  with  one 
another  as  to  the  particular  actions  which  they  do  or  do  not  call  just, 
to  render  die  inquiry,  what  quality  those  actions  have  in  common,  a 
possible  one :  if  so,  whether  the  actions  really  have  any  quality  in 
common ;  and  if  they  have,  what  it  is.  >0f  these  three,  the  first  alone 
is  an  inquiry  into  usage  axid  convention ;  the  other  two  are  inquiries 
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mto  matters  afhuct.  And  if  the  second  questicm  (whether  the  actions 
form  a  class  at  all),  has  heen  answered  negatively,  there  remains  a 
fourth,  often  more  arduous  than  all  the  rest,  namely,  how  hest  to  form 
a  class  artificially,  which  the  name  may  denote. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  remark,  that  the  study  of  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  languages  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  philosopher 
who  would  loffically  remodel  them.  The  classifications  rudely  made 
by  established  lanraage,  when  retouched,  as  they  almost  always  require 
to  be,  by  the  hands  of  die  logician,  are  often  in  themselves  excellently 
suited  to  many  of  his  purposes.  When  compared  with  the  classifica* 
tions  of  a  phOosopher,  they  are  like  the  customary  law  of  a  country, 
which  has  grown  up  as  it  were  spontaneously,  compared  with  laws 
methodized  and  digested  into  a  code :  the  former  are  a  fiir  less  perfect 
instrument  than  the  latter;  but  being  the  result  of  a  long,  thoufl;h 
unscientific,  course  of  experience,  they  contain  the  greater  pait  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  systematic  body  of  written  law  may  and 
ouefat  to  be  formed.  In  like  manner,  the  established  grouping  of 
objects  under  a  common  name,  though  it  may  be  founded  only  upon  a 
gross  and  general  resemblance,  is  evidence,  m  the  first  place,  that  the 
resemblance  is  obvious,  and  therefore  considerable ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  is  a  resemblance  which  has  struck  great  numbers  of 
persons  during  a  series  of  years  and  ages.  Even  when  a  name,  by 
successive  extensions,  has  come  to  be  applied  to  things  among  which 
there  does  not  exist  even  a  gross  resemolance  common  to  them  all, 
fldn  at  every  step  in  its  progress  we  shall  find  such  a  resemblance. 
And  these  transitions  of  the  meaning  of  words  are  often  an  index  to 
real  connexions  between  the  things  denoted  by  them,  which  might 
otherwise  escape  the  notice  even  of  philosophers ;  of  those  at  least 
who,  fiom  using  a  different  language,  or  firom  any  difference  in  their 
habitual  associations,  have  fixed  &eir  attention  in  preference  upon 
some  other  aspect  of  the  things.  The  history  of  philosophy  abounds 
in  examples  of  such  oversights,  which  would  not  have  been  committed 
if  a  j^hilosopher  had  seen  the  hidden  link  that  connected  together  the 
seemingly  msparate  meanings  of  some  ambiguous  word.* 

Whenever  the  inqmry  into  the  definition  of  the  name  of  any  real  oh- 
ject  consists  of  anyUiing  else  than  a  mere  comparison  of  authorities, 
we  tacitly  assume  that  a  meaidng  must  be  found  for  the  name,  com- 
patible vrith  its  continuing  to  denote,  if  possible  all,  but  at  vnj  rate  the 
greater  or  the  more  important  part,  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  com- 
monly predicated.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  definition,  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  resemblances  and  differences  among  those  things: 
whether  there  be  any  resemblance  running  though  them  all ;  if  not, 
through  what  portion  of  them  such  a  general  resemblance  can  be  traced : 

*  *'Few  people"  (I  have  said  in  another  place)  *<haTe  reflected  how  great  a  knowledge 
of  Tfamge  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to  affirm  that  any  given  argnmenk  turns  wholly  upon 
wocda.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  leading  terms  of  philosophr  which  is  not  used 
in  almost  innumerable  shades  of  meaning,  to  express  ideas  more  or  less  widely  different 
Iran  one  another.  Between  two  of  these  ideas  a  sagacious  and  penetrating  mind  will 
discern,  as  it  were  intuitirely,  an  unobrious  link  of  connexion,  upon  which,  though  per- 
haps nnaUe  to  give  a  logical  account  of  it,  he  will  found  a  perfectly  Talid  argument,  which 
his  critic,  not  harin^  so  Keen  an  insight  into  the  Things,  vrill  mistake  for  a  fallacy  turning 
€Q  the  double  meanmg  of  a  term.  And  the  greater  Uie  genius  of  him  who  thus  safely  leaps 
over  the  chasm,  the  greater  will  j^robablY  be  Uie  crowing  and  Tain-glory  of  the  mere 
logician,  who,  hobbling  after  him,  ermces  ms  own  superior  wisdom  by  pausing  oo  its  brink, 
anl  ghing  up  as  desperate  his  proper  business  of  bridging  it  orer.** 
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and  fiaaUy,  what  are  the  common  attributes,  the  possession  of  which 
gives  to  them  all,  or  to  that  portion  of  them,  the  character  of  resem* 
blance  \^ch  has  led  to  their  being  classed  together.  When  these 
common  attributes  have  been  aacertained  and  ^ecified,  the  name 
which  belongs  in  common  to  the  resembling  objects,  acquires  a  dis- 
tinct instead  of  a  vague  connotation ;  and  by  possessing  this  distinct 
connotation,  becomes  susceptible  of  definition. 

In  giving  a  distinct  connotation  to  the  general  name,  the  philosopher 
will  endeavor  to  fix  upon  such  attributes  as,  while  diey  are  common  to 
all  the  things  usually  denoted  by  the  name,  are  also  of  g^atest  impor<» 
tance  in  themselves,  either  directly,  or  from  the  number,  the  conspic- 
uousness,  or  the  interesting  character,  of  the  consequences  to  which 
they  lead.  He  vrill  select,  as  &r  as  possible,  such  diferetUia  as  lead 
to  the  greatest  number  of  interesting  propria.  For  these,  rather  than 
die  more  obscure  and  recondite  qus^es  on  which  they  often  depend, 
give  that  general  character  and  aspect  to  a  set  of  objects,  which  deter- 
mine the  groups  into  which  they  naturally  fall.  But  to  mount  up  to 
die  ipore  mdden  agreement  upon  which  these  obvious  and  superficial 
agreements  depend,  is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  scientinc  pit>b- 
lems.  As  it  is  among  the  most  difficult,  so  it  seldom  fails  to  be  among 
the  most  important.  And  since  upon  the  result  of  this  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  properdes  ot  a  class  of  things,  diere  incidentally 
depends  die  auesdon  what  shall  be  die  meaning  of  a  word ;  some  ol 
die  most  ptotound  and  most  valuable  invesdgations  which  philosoplqr 
pvesentB  to  us,  have  been  introduced  by,  and  have  offinred  diemselves 
vnder  die  guise  of,  inquiries  into  the  definidon  of  a  name* 
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CHAPTER  L 

or  INFERENCE,  OR  REASONING,  IN  GENBRAt. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  Book,  we  have  been  occupied  not  with  the 
nature  of  Proof^  but  with  the  nature  of  Asserticm  s  the  import  oonveyed 
by  ar  Proposition,  whether  that  Propositicm  be  true  or  false ;  not  the 
means  by  which  to  diseriminate  true  from  false  Propositions.  The 
proper  subject,  however,  of  Logic  is  Ptoof.  Before  we  could  under- 
stand what  Proof  is,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  what  that  is  to 
which  proof  is  applicable ;  what  that  is  which  can  be  a  subject  of  be- 
fief  or  disbelief,  of  affirmation  or  denial;  what,  in  short,  the  different 
kinds  of  Propositions  assert. 

This  preliminary  inquiry  we  have  prosecuted  to  a  definite  result 
Assertion,  in  the  first  place,  relates  either  to  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
to  some  property  dt*  the  t^gs  which  words  signify.  Assertions  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  words,  among  which  definitions  are  the  most 
important,  hold  a  place,  and  an  indispensable  one,  in* philosophy ;  but 
«8  the  meaning  of  words  is  essentially  arbitrary,  this  ckss  oi  assertions 
18  not  susceptible  of  truth  or  falsity,  nor  therefore  of  proof  or  dis- 
moo£  Assertions  respecting  Things,  or  what  may  be  called  Real 
Propositions  in  eontradistuiction  to  VOTbal  ones,  are  of  various  soirta. 
We  have  analyzed  the  import  of  each  sort,  and  have  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  things  they  relate  to,  and  the  nature  of  what  they  sever- 
ally assert  respecting  those  things.  We  found  that  whatever  be  the 
fbnn  of  the  proposition,  and  whatever  its  nominal  subject  or  predicate^ 
the  real  snJbrjeet  of  every  {»x)position  is  some  one  or  more  {auks  or  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  hidden  causes  or 
powers  to  which  we  ascribe  those  facts ;  and  that  what  is  predicated 
or  asserted,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  of  those  pnenomena 
or  diose  powers,  is  always  either  Existence,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in 
Time,  Causation,  or  B^isemblance.  This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  the 
Import  of  Propositions,  reduced  to  its  ultimate  elements :  but  there  is 
another  and  a  less  absta^use  expression  for  it,  which  though  stopping 
shoit  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  analysis,  is  sufficiently  scientinc  fbf 
many  of  die  purposes  for  which  such  a  general  expression  is  required* 
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This  expresmon  recognizes  the  commonlj  received  distinction  betweeo 
Subject  and  Attribute,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  propositions : — Every  Proposition  asserts,  that  some  ^ven 
subject  does  or  does  not  possess  some  attribute ;  or  that  some  attribute 
is  or  is  not  (either  in  all  or  in  some  portion  of  the  subjects  in  which  it 
is  met  with)  conjoined  with  some  other  attribute. 

We  shall  now  for  the  present  take  our  leave  of  this  portion  of  our 
inquiry,  and  proceed  to  the  peculiar  problem  of  the  Science  of  Logic, 
namely,  how  die  assertions,  of  whicn  we  have  analyzed  the  import, 
are  proved,  or  disproved :  such  of  them,  at  least,  as,  not  being  amena* 
ble  to  direct  consciousness  or  intuition,  are  appropriate  subjects  of 
proof 

We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement,  that  it  is  proved,  when  we  be- 
lieve its  truth  by  reason  of  some  (rther  fact  or  statement  from  which 
it  is  said  to  follow.  Most  of  the  propositions,  whether  affirmative  or 
negative,  universal,  particular,  or  singular,  which  we  believe,  are  not 
behoved  on  their  own  evidence,  but  on  the  ground  of  something  pre^ 
▼iously  assented  to,  and  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  inferred.  To 
infer  a  proposition  from  a  previous  proposition  or  propositions ;  to 
give  credence  to  it,  or  dami  credence  for  it,  as  a  conclusion  from 
something  else ;  is  to  reasoHf  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  a  narrower  sense,  in  which  the  name  reasoning  is  confined  to 
the  fonn  of  inference  which  is  termed  ratiocination,  and  of  which  the 
syllogism  is  the  general  type.  The  reasons  for  not  conforming  to  this 
restricted  use  of  the  term  were  stated  in  an  early  stage  <^  our  inquiry, 
and  additional  motives  will  be  suggested  by  the  considerations  cm 
which  we.  are  now  about  to  enter. 

(  2.  In  proceeding  to  take  into  consideration  the  cases  in  wHch 
inferences  can  legitimately  be  drawn,  we  shall  first  mention  some  cases 
in  which  the  inference  is  apparent,  not  real ;  and  which  require  notice 
ehiefly  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  cases  of  inference  prop- 
erly so  called.  This  occurs  when  the  proposition  ostensibly  inferred 
from  another,  appears  on  analysis  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same, 
or  part  of  the  same,  assertion,  which  was  contained  in  the  first.  All 
the  cases  mentioned  in  books  of  Logic,  as  examples  of  ^quipoUency 
or  equivalence  of  propositions,  are  of  th^  nature.  Thus,  if  we  were 
to  argue.  No  man  is  incapable  of  reason,  for  every  man  is  rational ; 
or,  AU  men  are  mortal,  for  no  man  is  exempt  from  death ;  it  would 
be  plain  that  we  were  not  proving  the  proposition,  but  only  appealing 
to  another  mode  of  wording  it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more  readily 
comprehensible  by  the  hearer,  or  better  adapted  to  suggest  the  real 
proof,  but  whidi  contains  in  itself  no  shadow  of  proof. 

Another  case  is  where,  from  an  universal  proposition,  we  a£fect  t6 
infer  another  which  differs  fix>m  it  only  in  bein^  particukr:  as.  All  A 
is  B,  therefore  Some  A  is  B :  No  A  is  B,  therefore  Some  A  is  not  R 
This,  too,  is  not  to  conclude  one  proposition  fix>m  another,  but  to 
repeat  a  second  time  something  which  mid  been  asserted  at  first ;  widi 
^le  difference,  that  we  do  not  here  repeat  the  whole  of  the  previous 
aiBsertion,  but  only  an  indefinite  part  of  it 

A  third  case  is  where,  the  antecedent  having  affirmed  a  predicate 
of  a  given  subject,  the  consequent  affiims  of  t^  same  subject  som^ 
thing  already  connoted  by  the  former  predicate :  as,  Socrates  is  a 
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nmn,  therefore  Socrates  is  a  Hying  creature ;  where  all  that  is  connoted 
by  liying  creature  was  affirmed  of  Socrates  when  he  was  asserted  to 
be  a  man.  If  the  propositions  are  negatire,  we  must  invert  their 
order,  thus :  Socrates  is  not  a  living  creature,  therefore  he  is  not  a 
man ;  for  if  we  deny  the  lees,  the  greater,  wfaidi  includes  it,  is  already 
denied  by  implication.  These,  therefore,  are  not  really  cases  of  infor- 
ence ;  ax^  yet  the  trivial  examples  by  which,  in  manuals  of  Logic,  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  illustrated,  are  often  of  this  ill-chosen  kind ; 
demonstrations  in  form,  of  conclusions  to  which  whoever  understands 
die  terms  used  in  the  statement  of  the  data,  has  already,  and  c<m 
sciously,  assented. 

The  most  complex  case  of  this  sort  of  apparent  inference  is  what  is 
called  the  Conversion  of  Propositions ;  unudi  consists  in  making  the 
predicate  become  a  subject,  and  the  subject  become  a  predicate,  and 
traming  out  of  the  same  terms,  thus  reversed,  another  proposition, 
which  must  be  true  if  the  former  is  true.  Thus,  from  the  particular 
affirmative  proposition.  Some  A  is  B,  we  may  infer  that  Some  B  is  A. 
From  the  universal  negative.  No  A  is  B,  we  may  conclude  that  Ne 
B  is  A.  From  the  universal  affirmative  proposition.  All  A  is  B,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  All  B  is  A ;  though  all  water  is  liquid,  it  is  nol 
implied  that  all  liquid  is  water ;  but  it  is  implied  that  some  liquid  is 
so ;  and  hence  the  prmosition.  All  A  is  B,  is  legitimately  convertible 
into  Some  B  is  A.  This  process,  which  converts  an  universal  propo- 
sition into  a  particular,  is  termed  conversion  per  accident.  From  the 
proposition,  Some  A  is  not  B,  we  cannot  even  infor  that  Some  B  is 
not  A :  though  some  men  are  not  Englishmen,  it  does  not  follow  that 
some  Englishmen  are  not  men.  The  only  legitimate  conversion,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  of  a  particular  negative  proposition,  is  in  the 
form.  Some  A  b  not  B,  therefore,  something  which  is  not  B  is  A ;  and 
this  is  termed  CQuversion  by  contraposition.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  predicate  and  subject  are  not  merely  reversed,  but  one  of  them  is 
altered.  Instead  of  [A]  and  [B],  tbe  terms  of  the  new  proposition 
are  [a  thing  which  is  not  BJ,  and  [A].  The  original  proposition, 
Some  A  is  not  B,  is  fo:8t  changed  into  a  proposition  sequij^oUent  widi 
it.  Some  A  t»  *'  a  thing  which  is  not  B  ;**  and  the  proposition,  being 
now  no  longer  a  particular  negative,  but  a  particular  affirmative,  admits 
of  conversion  in  the  first  mode,  or,  as  it  is  called,  iimple  conversion. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  not  really  any  inference ;  there  is  in  the 
condusion  no  new  truth,  nothing  but  what  was  already  asserted  in  the 
premissee,  and  obvious  to  whoever  apprehends  tliem.  The  fact  as- 
serted in  tiie  conclusion  is  eitiier  the  yery  same  fact,  or  part  of  the  foct, 
•aserted  in  the  original  proposition,  l^his  ^ows,  fixmi  our  previous 
analysis  of  tiie  Import  m  Propositions.  When  we  say,  for  example, 
that  some  lawful  sovereigns  are  tyrants,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
aasertion  %  That  the  attributes  connoted  by  tbe  term  "  lawful  sever* 
agn,"  and  the  attributes  connoted  by  tiie  term  ''  tyrant,'*  sometimes 
coexist  in  the  same  individual  Now  this  is  also  precisely  what  we 
mean,  when  we  say  that  some  tyrants  are  lawful  sovereigns;  which, 
tiierefore,  is  not  a  second  proposition  inferred  from  the  first,  any  more 
than  die  Enelish  translation  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  a  collection  of 
theorems  different  frxim,  and  consequences  of^  those  contained  in  the 
Greek  original  Again,  if  we  assert  that  no  great  general  is  a  fool,  we 
mean  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  **  great  general,"  and  those  con* 
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noted  by  "  fool,"  nerer  coexist  in  tlie  same  subject ;  which  is  also  tibe 
exact  meaning  which  we  express  when  we  say,  that  no  fool  is  a  great 
generaL  When  we  say  that  all  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded,  we  as- 
sert, not  only  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  quadruped"  and  those 
connoted  by  "  warm-blooded"  sometimes  coexist,  but  that  the  former 
never  exist  without  the  latter:  now  the  proposition,  Some  warm- 
blooded creatures  are  quadrupeds,  expresses  the  first  half  of  this  mean- 
ing, dropping  the  latter  half;  and,  therefore,  has  been  already  affirmed 
in  die  antecedent  proposition,  AU  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded.  But 
that  M  warm-blooded  creatures  are  quaidruneds,  or,  in  other  words, 
thkt  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  warm-blooded"  never  exist  without 
those  connoted  by  "  quadruped,"  has  not  been  asserted,  and  cannot  be 
inferred.  In  order  to  reassert,  in  an  inverted  form,  the  whole  of  what 
was  affirmed  in  the  proposition.  All  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded,  we 
must  convert  it  by  contraposition,  thus.  Nothing  which  is  not  warm- 
blooded is  a  quadruped.  This  proposition,  and  the  one  from  which  it 
IB  derived,  are  exactly  equivalent,  and  either  of  them  mav  be  substitu- 
ted fbr  the  other;  for,  to  say  that  when  the  attributes  of  a  quadruped 
are  present,  those  of  a  warm-blooded  creature  are  present,  is  to  say, 
that  when  ihe  latter  are  absent  die  former  are  absent. 

In  a  manual  for  young  students,  it  would  be  proper  to  dwell  at 
greater  lengdi  upon  the  conversion  and  aequipollency  of  propositions. 
For,  idthongh  that  cannot  be  called  reasoning  or  inference  which  is  a 
mere  reasserdon  in  different  words  of  what  nad  been  asserted  before, 
there  is  no  more  inqportant  intellectual  habit,  nor  any  the  culdvadon 
of  which  falls  more  stricdy  within  the  province  of  the  art  of  logic,  than 
diat  of  discerning  rapidly  and  surely  the  idenrity  of  an  asserdon  when 
disenised  under  diversity  of  language.  That  important  chapter  in 
logical  treatises  which  relates  to  die  Opposidon  ot  Propoeidons,  and 
die  excellent  technical  language  which  logic  provides  fer  aisdnguishing 
the  difibrent  kinds  or  modes  of  opposition,  are  of  use  chiefly  for  this 
purpose.  Such  considerations  as  taese,  that  contrary  proposidona  may 
both  be  fiilse,  but  cannot  both  be  true ;  diat  sub-contrary  propositions 
may  both  be  true,  but  cannot  both  be  false;  that  df  two  contradictory 
propositions  one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false;  that  of  two  subal* 
temate  proposidons  die  truth  of  the  universal  proves  the  truth  of  the 
pardcular,  and  the  falsity  of  the  f  ardcular  proves  the  falsity  of  the 
universal,  but  not  vice  vers  A  ;^  are  apt  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  very 
technical  and  mysterious,  but  when  explaineo,  seem  almost  too  obvious 
to  require  so  formal  a  statement,  since  the  same  amount  of  explanadoa 
which  is  neceasaiy  to  make  the  principles  intelligible,  would  enable 
the  truths  which  dbey  convey  to  be  apprehended  in  any  pardcular  case 
whidi  can  occur.  In  this  respect,  however,  these  axioms  of  logic  art 
on  a  level  vrith  those  of  mathemadcs.  That  things  which  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  anodier,  is  as  obvious  in  ajiy  paxdcutar 
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esBtf  as  it  u  in  the  general  statement :  and  if  no  such  eeneral  maxim 
had  ever  been  laid  down,  the  demonstrations  in  Euclid  would  never 
have  halted  for  any  difficulty  in  stepping  across  the  gap  which  this 
axiom  at  present  serves  to  bridge  over.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  censured 
writers  on  geometry,  for  placing  a  list  of  these  elementair  generaliza- 
tions  at  the  head  of  their  treatises,  as  a  first  exercise  to  the  learner  of 
the  faculty  which  will  be  required  in  him  at  every  step,  that  of  appro 
bending  a  general  truth.  And  the  student  oi  logic,  in  the  discussion 
even  of  such  truths  as  we  have  cited  above,  acqmres  habits  of  circum- 
spect interpretation  of  words,  and  of  exactly  measurine  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  assertions,  which  are  among  the  most  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  any  considerable  attainment  in  science,  and  which  it  is  one 
of  the  prinrary  objects  of  logical  discipline  to  cultivate. 

(  3.  Having  noticed,  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  province  of  Rea 
soning  or  Inference  properly  so  caUed,  the  cases  in  which  the  progress 
from  one  truth  to  another  is  only  apparent,  the  logical  consequent  being 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  logical  antecedent ;  we  now  pass  to  those 
which  are  cases  of  inference  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term, 
those  in  which  we  set  out  from  known  truths,  to  arrive  at  others  really 
distinct  frx)m  them. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  and  in 
which  it  is  synonymous  vrith  Inference,  is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds :  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from  gen- 
erals to  particulars;  the  former  being  called  Induction,  the  latter 
Ratiocination  or  Syllogism.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that  there  is 
a  third  species  of  reasoning,  which  falls  under  neither  of  these  descrip- 
tions, and  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  only  valid,  but  the  foundation  of 
both  the  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  expressions,  reasoning  from  par- 
ticulars to  generals,  and  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars,  are 
recommended  by  brevity  rather  than  by  precision,  and  do  not  ade- 
quately mark,  without  the  aid  of  a  commentary,  the  distinction  between 
Induction  and  Ratiocination.  The  meaning  mtended  by  these  expres- 
sions is,  that  Induction  is  inferring  a  proposition  from  propositions  less 
general  than  itself,  and  Ratiocination  is  inferring  a  proposition  from 
propositions  equally  or  more  general  When,  from  the  observation  of 
a  number  of  individual  instances,  we  ascend  to  a  general  proposition, 
or  when,  by  combining  a  number  of  general  propositions,  we  conclude 
from  them  another  proposition  still  more  general,  the  process,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  in  both  instances,  is  called  Induction.  When 
from  a  general  proposition,  not  alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition 
nothing  can  be  concluded  which  is  not  involved  in  the  terms),  but  by 
combining  it  with  other  propositions,  we  infer  a  proposition  of  the 
same  de^;ree  of  generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or 
a  proposition  merely  individual,  the  process  is  Ratiocination.  When, 
in  short,  the  conclusion  is  more  general  than  the  largest  of  the  prem- 
isses, die  alignment  is  commonly  called  Induction ;  m^n  less  general, 
or  equally  general,  it  is  Ratiocination. 

As  all  experience  begins  widi  individual  cases,  and  proceeds  from 
them  to  generals,  it  mi^t  seem  most  conformable  to  the  natural  order 
of  thought  that  Induction  should  be  treated  of  before  we  touch  upon 
Radocination.    It  will,  however,  be  advantageous,  in  a  science  which 
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aims  at  tracing  our  acqaired  knowledge  to  its  sources,  that  the  inquirer 
should  commence  with  the  later  rather  than  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  process  of  constructing  our  knowledge ;  and  should  trace  dsriya- 
tive  truths  backward  to  the  truths  from  which  they  are  deduced,  and 
upon  which  they  depend  for  their  evidence,  be^e  attempting  to  point 
out  the  original  spring  from  which  both  ultimately  take  meir  rise. 
The  advantages  c^this  order  of  proceeding  in  the  present  instance  will 
maniibbt  themselves  as  we  advance,  in  a  manner  superseding  the  ne* 
cessity  of  any  further  justification  or  explanation. 

Of  Induction,  therefore,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  than  thai 
it  at  least  is,  vrithout  doubt,  a  process  of  real  inference.  The  conclu- 
sion in  an  induction  embraces  more  dian  is  contained  in  the  premisses. 
The  principle  or  law  collected  from  particular  instances,  the  general 
proposition  in  which  we  embody  die  result  of  our  experience,  covers 
a  much  larger  extent  (Aground  dian  the  individual  experiments  which 
are  said  to  form  its  basis.  A  principle  ascertained  oy  experience,  is 
more  than  a  mere  summing  up  of  wnat  we  have  specifically  observed 
in  the  individual  cases  that  we  have  examined ;  it  is  a  generalization 
grounded  on  those  cases,  and  expressive  of  our  belief,  that  what  we 
Siere  found  true  is  true  in  an  indefinite  number  of  cases  which  we  have 
not  examined,  and  are  never  likely  to  examine.  The  nature  and 
grounds  of  tlus  inference,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  it 
legitimate,  vrill  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Third  Book :  but 
that  such  inference  re&lly  takes  jplace  is  not  susceptible  of  question. 
In  every  induction  we  proceed  from  truths  which  we  knew,  to  truths 
which  we  did  not  know :  frx>m  facts  certified  by  observation,  to  &ct8 
which  we  have  not  observed,  and  even  to  bets  not  capable  of  being 
now  observed ;  future  &cts,  for  example :  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  induction  itself 

Induction,  then,  is  a  real  process  of  Reasoning  or  Inference. 
Whether,  and  in  what  sense,  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  Syllogism, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  the  examination  into  which  we  are  about 
to  enter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  RATIOCINATION,  OR  8TLL00I8M. 


§  1.  Thb  analysis  of  the  Syllogism  has  been  so  accurately  and  fuHy 
performed  in  the  common  manuals  of  Logic,  that  in  the  present  wo«k» 
which  is  not  designed  as  a  manual,  it  is  sufficient  to  recapitulate,  me^ 
moruB  coMsdy  the  leading  results  of  that  analysis,  as  a  foundation  for 
the  remarks  to  be  afterv^rds  made  upon  the  ronctions  of  the  syllogism, 
and  the  place  which  it  holds  in  philosophy. 

To  a  legitimate  syllogism  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  three, 
and  no  more  than  three,  propositions,  namely,  the  conclusion,  or  propo- 
sition to  be  proved,  and  two  other  propositums  which  together  prove 
it,  and  which  are  called  the  premisses.  It  is  essential  thf^  there  should 
be  three,  and  no  more  than  three  terms,  namely,  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate of  the  conclusion,  and  another  called  the  middleterm,  which  uugt 
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be  found  in  both  premiaBes,  since  it  is  bj  means  of  it  diat  the  other 
two  terms  are  to  be  connected  toffether.  The  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  called  the  major  term  of  me  syllogism ;  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion is  called  the  minor  term.  As  there  can  be  but  three  tenns, 
the  miyor  and  minor  terms  must  each  be  found  in  one,  and  only  one, 
of  the  premisses,  together  with  the  middleterm  which  is  in  them  botk 
The  premiss  which  contains  the  middleterm  and  the  major  teim  is 
callea  the  majco'  premiss ;  that  which  contains  the  middletam  and  the 
minor  term  is  called  the  minor  premiss  of  the  syllogism. 

Syllogisms  are  divided  by  some  logicians  into  iH^ceeJigurety  by  oth 
era  mto  fbur»  according  to  the  porition  of  the  middleterm,  which  may 
either  be  the  subject  in  both  premisses,  the  predicate  in  both,  os  the 
subject  in  one  and  the  predicate  in  the  other.  The  most  common 
case  is  that  in  which  the  middleterm  is  the  subject  of  the  major  prem- 
iss and  the  predicate  of  the  minor.  This  is  reckoned  as  the  first  figure. 
When  the  middleterm  is  the  predicate  in  both  premisses,  the  syUogism 
belongs  to  the  second  figure ;  when  it  is  the  subject  in  both,  to  the 
third.  In  the  fourth  figure  die  middleterm  is  the  subject  of  the  minor 
premiss  and  the  predicate  of  the  major.  Those  writers  who  reckon 
no  more  than  three  figures,  include  this  case  in  the  first 

Each  figure  is  submyided  into  modea^  according  to  what  are  called 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions,  that  is,  according  as  they 
are  unirersal  or  particular,  afBrmadve  or  negative.  The  following  are 
examples  of  all  the  legitimate  modes,  that  is,  all  those  in  which  the 
c<mclumon  correctly  follows  from  the  premisses.  Ais  the  minor  term* 
C  the  major,  B  the  middleterm. 

FXBST  FlGUSB. 

AllBisC  NoBiflC  AUBiaC  NoBiiC 

AUAiiB  AUAisB  SomeAiiB  Some  A  it  B 

theivibro  therefore  therefore  therefore 

AllAieC  NoAiflC  SomeAiiC  Some  A  is  not  C 

SlCONS  FlOVKI. 

HoCitB  AUCitB  NoCiaB  AUCieB 

AUAiiB  NoAieB  SomeAiiB  SomeAimotB 

tiieralbre  therefore            therefore  therefore 

NoAieC  NoAitC  SomeAitiiotC  SomeAienotO 

Tbikd  Fiovbi. 

AUBieC     NoBiiO  SomeBiiC  All  Bit  C      SomeBitnotO  NoBitO 

AUBitA      AUBitA  AUBitA     SomeBitA  AliBitA  SomeBitA 

^erafofe       therefore  therefore        therefore       therefore  therefore 

ffneAkC  SomeAitiiotC  SomeAiiC  SomeAisC  SomeAitnotC  SomeAitnotO 

FOVKTH  FieuBi. 

AOCitB     )  AnCitB  SomeCitB  NoOitB  NoCitB 

AUBitA  NoBitA  AUfiitA  AUBitA  SomeBitA 

flieralbre  therefore  therefore  therefore  thoefote 

Some  A  it  C  Some  A  it  C  SomeAiiC  SomeAitnotC  SomeAitnotC 

In  these  exemplars,  or  blank  forms  for  making  syllogisms,  no  place 
is  asngned  to  ni^^ular  propositions ;  not,  of  course,  because  such  pro- 
positioDS  are  not  used  in  ratiocination,  but  because,  their  predicate 
'  beinfl^  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  they^  are  ranked, 
f  c  the  purposes  of  the  syUogism,  with  universal  propositions.  Thus^ 
taase  two  syllogisms— 
P 
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AU  men  are  mortal.  All  men  are  mortal. 

All  kings  are  men,  Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore  therefore 

All  kings  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  mortal, 

are  arguments  precisely  similar,  and  are  both  ranked  in  the  first  mode 
of  the  first  figure. 

The  reasons  why  syllogisms  in  any  of  the  above  forms  are  legitimate, 
that  is,  why,  if  the  premisses  be  true,  the  oonclusion  must  necessarily  be 
so,  and  why  tins  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  possible  modCf  that  is,  in 
any  other  combination  of  universal  and  particular,  affirmative  and 
negative  proposidons,  any  person  taking  interest  in  these  inquiries  may 
be  presumed  to  have  either  leamt  firom  the  common  school  books  oi 
the  syllogistic  logic,  or  to  be  capable  of  divining  for  himself.  The 
reader  may,  however,  be  referred,  for  every  needful  explanation,  to 
Archbishop  Whately's  ElemenU  ofLogiCf  where  he  will  find  stated  with 
philosophical  precision,  and  explained  with  peculiar  perspicuity,  the 
whole  of  the  common  doctrine  of  t^e  syllogism. 

All  valid  ratiocination ;  all  reasoning  by  which,  from  general  propo 
sitions  previously  admitted,  other  propositions  equally  or  less  general 
are  inferred ;  may  be  exhibited  in  some  of  the  above  forms.  The  whole 
of  Euclid,  for  example,  might  be  thrown  without  difficulty  into  a  series 
of  syllogisms,  reeular  in  mode  and  figure. 

Although  a  syUogism  fi:Bmed  according  to  any  of  these  formulae  is  a 
valid  argument,  all  correct  ratiocination  admits  of  being  stated  in  syllo- 
gisms of  the  first  figure  alone.  The  rules  for  throwing  an  argument  in 
any  of  the  other  figures  into  the  first  figure,  are  called  rules  fer  the  re- 
duction of  syllogisms.  It  is  done  by  the  conversion  of  one  or  other,  or 
both,  of  the  premisses.  Thus,  an  argument  in  the  first  mode  of  the 
second  figure,  as — 

NoCisB 

All  A  is  B 
therefore 

No  A  is  C, 
may  be  reduced  as  follows.  The  proposition,  No  C  is  B,  being  an  uni- 
versal negative,  admits  of  simple  conversion,  and  may  be  changed  into 
No  B  is  C,  which,  as  we  showed,  is  the  very  same  assertion  m  other 
words — the  same  fact  differently  expressed.  This  transfimnation  hav- 
ing been  effected,  the  argument  assumes  the  following  form : — 

NoBisC 

AllAisB  ^ 

therefore 

No^AisC, 
which  is  a  good  syllogism  in  the  second     ode  of  the  first  figure.    Again, 
an  argument  in  die  nrst  mode  of  the  third  figure  must  resemble  the 
following  :— 

AllBisC 

AUBisA 

therefore 

Some  A  is  C,  ^ 

where  the  minor  premiss.  All  B  is  A,  conformably  to  what  was  laid 
down  in  the  last  chapter  respecting  universal  affirmatives,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  simple  conversion,  but  may  be  converted  jper  accidenif  thus,  Some 
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A  IB  B ;  wUdi,  dioagli  it  does  not  expiess  die  wbole  of  wbat  is  aasert* 
ed  in  the  propositioa.  An  B 18  A,  expressee,  as  w«8  fonneriy  shown,  part 
ofit,  andmoBttherdRirebe  tme  if  the  whole  is  true.  WehaTe,then, 
as  the  result  of  the  reduction,  the  fallowing  syDogism  in  the  thicd  mode 
of  the  first  figure :—— > 

ADBisC 
Some  A  is  By 
from  which  it  ohYionsly  fbDows,  that 

Some  A  is  C. 
In  die  same  manner,  or  in  a  manner  on  which,  after  these  examples, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  eTcry  mode  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  figures  may  be  reduced  to  some  one  of  die  four  modes  dP  the 
first.  In  other  words,  eyery  conclusion  which  can  be  proved  in  any  of 
the  last  three  figures,  may  be  proved  in  the  first  figure  firom  the  same 
premisses,  widi  a  sHght  alteration  in  die  mere  manner  of  expreesfaig 
them.  Every  valid  ratiocination,  dierefore,  may  be  stated  in  the  first 
figure,  that  is,  in  one  of  the  following  fonos  z*— - 
Every  B  is  C  No  B  is  C 

AllA  \     i^T>  AHA         \     z^T. 

Some  A      ]     '^  ^'  Some  A      ]     ^^ 

dierefore  dierefore 

^A        \     \ar  NoAis  \     p 

Some  A     )      ^  ^'  Some  A  is  not   )      ^' 

Or,  if  more  ugnificant  symbob  are  preferred, — 

To  prove  an  affirmadve,  the  argument  must  admit  of  being  stated 
in  this  form : — 

AH  animals  are  mortal ; 
All  men  ^ 

Some  men      >     are  animals ; 
Socrates  ) 

dierefore 
All  men         ^ 
Some  men     >     are  moitaL 
Socrates         ) 
To  prove  a  negative,  die  argument  must  be  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  diis  form : — 

No  one  who  is  capable  of  self-control  is  necessarily  vicious ; 
AUnegroes  ^ 

Some  negroes       >   are  capable  of  self-control; 
Mr.  A's  negro       ) 

therefore. 
No  negroes  are  ^ 

Some  negroes  are  not     >   necessarily  vicious.       ^ 
Mr.  A's  negro  is  not       ) 

Akhough  all  radocinadon  admits  of  being  thrown  into  one  or  the 
odier  of  diese  forms,  and  sometimes  gains  considerably  by  the  trans- 
fonnation,both  in  clearness  and  in  die  obviousness  of  its  consequence ; 
there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  which  the  argument  falls  more  naturally 
into  one  of  the  other  three  figures,  and  in  which  its  condltisiveness  is 
more  apparent  at  the  first  glance  in  those  figures,  dian  when  reduced 
into  the  first.     Thus,  if  the  proposition  were  that  pagans  may  be  vir» 
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tuoufl,  and  the  evidence  to  prore  it  were  the  example  of  Aziaddea;  t 
qfQogiam  in  the  third  figure, 

Aristidea  waa  Tirtaona, 
Ariatidea  waa  a  pagan, 

therefore 
Some  pagan  waa  Tirtuoua, 

would  be  a  more  natural  mode  of  atating  the  argument,  and  would 
carry  conviction  more  inatantly  home,  than  the  aame  ratiocination 
atrained  into  the  first  figure,  thua — 

Ariaddea  waa  virtuoua, 
Some  pagan  waa  Aristidea, 

dierefore 
Some  pagan  was  virtuous. 

A  German  philosopher,  Lambert,  whose  Neue*  Organon  (published 
in  the  year  1764)  containa  amon^  other  things  the  most  elaborate  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  syllog^istic  doctrine  whidi  I  have  happened 
to  meet  witn,  has  expressly  examined  what  sorts  of  argumenta  fall 
most  naturally  and  suitably  mto  each  of  the  four  figures ;  and  his  solu- 
tion is  characterized  by  great  ingenuity  and  clearness  of  thought.* 
The  argument,  however,  is  one  and  the  same,  in  whichever  figure  it  ia 
expressed;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  premisses  of  a  syllo- 
ffism  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  figure,  and  those  of  the  syllogism 
in  the  first  figure  to  which  it  may  be  reduced,  are  the  same  premisses, 
in  everything  except  language,  or,  at  least,  as  much  of  them  as  con- 
tributes to  xSq  proof  of  the  conclusion  b  the  same.  We  are  therefore 
at  liberty,  in  conformity  with  the  general  opinion  of  logicians,  to  con- 
sider the  two  elementary  forms  of  the  first  figure  as  the  universal 
types  of  all  correct  ratiocination ;  the  one,  when  the  conclusion  to  be 
proved  is  affirmative,  the  other,  when  it  is  negative ;  even  though  cer- 
tain arguments  may  have  a  tendency  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  forms 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  figures ;  which,  however,  cannot  possi- 
bly happen  with  the  only  class  of  arguments  which  are  of  first-rate 
scientific  importance,  those  in  which  the  conclusion  is  ah  universal 
affirmative,  such  conclusions  being  susceptible  of  proof  in  the  first 
figure  alone. 

§  2.  On  examining,  then,  thesp  two  ^neral  fimnulss,  we  find  that  in 
both  pf  them  one  premiss,  the  major,  is  an  univeraal  propoaition ;  and 

*  His  condnsioDs  are,  "  The  first  figure  is  suited  to  the  discorery  or  proof  of  the  proper 
ties  of  s  thing;  the  second  to  the  dis^Tery  or  proof  of  the  distinctions  between  things, 
the  third  to  the  discoreijor  proof  of  instances  and  exceptions;  the  fourth  to  the  discorerj, 
or  ezchiskm,  of  the  different  species  of  s  genus."  The  reference  of  sjrllogisms  in  the  Isst 
three  figures  to  the  HeNm  d»  omni  «f  mUto  is,  in  Lambert's  liew,  strained  and  unnatural : 
to  each  of  thb  three  belongs,  accordinff  to  him,  a  separate  axiom,  co6rdinate  and  of  equal 
authority  with  that  dietwm,  and  to  which  he  giTes  the  names  of  dichtm  dt  iwtno  for  the 
second  ngure,  dictum,  dt  iatmnh  for  the  third,  and  dktum  de  ndpnco  for  the  fourth.  See 
part  i  or  DianmoUgkt  chxp,  rr.  ^  229  «f  ^99. 

Were  it  not  that  the  Tiews  I  am  about  to  propound  on  the  Auu^tions  and  ultimate  four 
dation  of  the  syllogism  render  such  distinctions  as  these  of  Terr  subordinate  importance,  k 
should  hsTe  availed  myself  larvely  of  this  and  other  speculations  of  Lambert ;  who  has 
displayed,  within  the  limits  of  the  received  thaonr  of  the  syllogism,  an  originality  for  which 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  there  ooula  still  have  been  room  on  so  exhausted  a 
eubieet,  and  whose  booi  may  be  strouffly  recommended  to  those  who  may  attempt  still 
farther  to  improve  the  excellent  manoiLi  we  already  possess  of  this  elementary  portion 
the  Art  of  Reasuaing. 
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according  as  this  is  affirmadye  or  negative,  the  concluBion  is  so  too. 
All  ratiocination,  therefore,  starts  from  a  general  proposition,  principle, 
or  assumption :  a  proposition  in  which  a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  an  entire  class ;  that  is,  in  which  some  attribute,  or  the  negation  of 
Kme  attribute,  is  asserted  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects,  distin- 
guished bj  a  common  characteristic,  and  designated,  in  conse^ence, 
by  a  common  name. 

The  other  premiss  is  always  afiBbrmative,  and  asserts  that  something 
(which  may  be  either  an  individual,  a  class,  or  part  of  a  class),  belongs 
to,  or  is  included  in,  the  class,  respecting  which  something  was  affirmed 
or  denied  in  the  mnor  premiss.  It  follows  that  the  attribute  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  endre  class  may  (if  there  was  truth  in  that  affirmation 
or  denial)  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  object  or  objects  alleged  to  be 
included  in  the  class :  and  this  is  precise^  the  assertion  mme  in  the 
conclusion. 

Whedier  or  not  the  foregoing  is  an  adequate  account  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  syllogism,  will  be  presently  considered ;  but  as 
fiir  as  it  goes  it  is  a  true  account.  It  has  accordingly  been  generalized 
and  erected  into  a  logical  maxim,  on  which  all  ratiocination  is  said  to 
be  founded,  insomuch  that  to  reason  and  to  apply  the  maxim  are 
supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  maxim  is.  That  what^ 
ever  can  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  a  class,  may  be  affirmed  (or  denied) 
of  everything  included  in  the  class;  Thb  axiom,  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  die  syllogistic  theory,  is  termed  by  logicians  the  dictum  de 
9mni  et  nuUo. 

This  maxim,  however,  when  considered  as  a  principle  of  reasoning, 
appears  suited  to  a  system  of  metaphysics  once  indeed  generally 
received,  but  which  for  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  considered  as 
finally  abandoned,  diough  there  have  not  been  wanting,  in  our  own 
day,  attempts  at  its  revival  So  lonfl^  as  what  were  termed  Universals 
were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  substances,  having  an  objective 
existence  distinct  from  the  individual  objects  classed  under  them,  the 
dictum  de  omni  conveyed  an  important  meaning ;  because  it  exprc»sed 
the  intercommunity  of  nature,  which  it  was  necessaxy  upon  that  theory 
that  we  should  suppose  to  exist  between  those  general  substances  and 
the  particular  substances  vdiich  were  subordinated  to  them.  That 
evexything  predicable  of  the  universal  was  predicable  of  the  various 
individuals  contained  under  it,  was  then  no  identical  proposition,  but 
a  statement  of  what  was  conceived  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  assertion  that  the  entire  nature  and  properties  of  the 
iuh&tantia  iecunda  formed  part  of  the  properties  of  each  of  the 
individual  substances  called  by  the  same  name ;  that  the  properties  of 
Man,  for  example,  virere  properties  of  all  men ;  was  a  proposition  of 
real  significance  when  Man  did  not  mean  all  men,  but  something 
inherent  in  men,  and  vastly  superior  to  them  in  dignity.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  known  that  a  class,  an  universal,  a  eenus  or  species,  is 
not  an  entity  per  se,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  individual 
sdbatances  themselves  which  are  placed  in  the  class,  and  that  there  is 
nodung  real  in  the  matter  except  those  objects,  a  common  name  given 
to  them,  and  common  attributes  indicated  by  the  name ;  what,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  do  we  learn  by  being  told,  that  whatever  can  be 
iffiimed  of  a  class,  may  be  affirmed  of  every  object  contained  in  the 
1 1     The  dasB  u  nothing  but  the  objects  contained  in  it :  and  the 
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dictum  de  omni  merely  amounts  to  the  identical  proposition,  that  whsXr 
ever  is  trae  of  certain  objects,  is  true  of  each  of  those  objects.  If  all 
ratiocination  were  no  more  than  the  application  of  this  maxim  to 
particular  cases,  the  syllogism  would  indeed  be,  what  it  has  so  often 
been  declared  to  be,  solemn  trifling.  The  dictum  de  omni  is  on  a  par 
with  another  truth,  which  in  its  time  was  also  reckoned  of  great 
impoAance,  "  Whatever  is,  is ;"  and  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of 
significance  to  the  cognate  aphorism,  **  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thmg  to  be  and  not  to  be ;"  since  this  is,  at  the  lowest,  equivalent  to 
the  logical  axiom  that  contradictoiy  propositions  cannot  both  be  true. 
To  give  any  real  meaning  to  the  dictum  de  omni,  we  must  consider  it 
not  as  an  axiom  but  as  a  definition ;  we  must  look  upon  it  as  intended 
to  explain,  in  a  circuitous  and  paraphrastic  manner,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  cliiss. 

An  error  which  seemed  finally  refuted  and  dislodged  from  science, 
often  needs  only  put  on  a  new  suit  of  phrases,  to  be  welcomed  back  to 
its  old  quarters,  and  allowed  to  repose  unquestioned  for  another  cycle 
of  ages.  Modem  philosophers  have  not  been  sparing  in  their  contempt 
for  die  scholastic  dogma  tnat  genera  and  species  are  a  peculiar  kind  of 
substances,  which  general  substances  being  the  only  permanent  things, 
while  the  individual  substances  comprehended  under  them  are  in  a 
perpetual  flux,  knowledge,  which  necessarily  imports  stability,  can  only 
have  relation  to  those  general  substances  or  universals,  and  not  to  the 
&cts  or  particulars  induded  under  them.  Yet,  though  nominally  re- 
jected, this  very  doctrine,  whether  disguised  under  the  Abstract  Ideas  ot 
Locke  (whose  speculations,  however,  it  has  less  vitiated  than  those  ot 
perhaps  any  other  writer  who  has  been  infected  with  it),  under  the 
ultra-nominalism  of  Hobbes  and  Condillac,  or  the  ontology  of  the  later 
Kantians,  has  never  ceased  to  poison  philosophy.  Once  accustomed 
to  consider  scientific  investigation  as  essentially  consisting  in  the  study 
of  universals,  men  did  not  drop  this  habit  of  thought  when  they  ceased 
to  regard  universals  as  possessing  an  independent  existence :  and  even 
tbose  who  went  the  length  of  considering  them  as  mere  names,  could 
not  free  themselves  from  the  notion  that  the  investigation  of  truth  con 
sisted  entirely  or  partly  in  some  kind  of  conjuration  or  jugde  with 
those  names.  When  a  philosopher  adopted  fully  the  Nominabst  view 
of  the  signification  of  general  language,  retaining  along  with  it  the 
dictum  de  omni  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  two  such  premisses 
fairly  put  together  were  likely,  if  he  was  a  consistent  thinker,  to  land 
him  in  rather  startling  conclusions.  Accordingly  it  has  been  seriously 
held  by  writers  of  deserved  celebrity,  that  the  process  of  arriving  at 
new  truths  by  reasoning  consists  in  the  mere  substitution  of  one  set  of 
arbitraiT  signs  for  another ;  a  doctrine  which  they  supposed  to  derive 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  example  of  algebra.  If  there  were 
any  process  in  sorcery  or  necromancy  more  preternatural  than  this,  I 
should  be  much  surprised.  The  culminating,  point  of  this  philosophy 
IS  the  noted  aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  a  science  is  nothing,  or  scarcely 
anything,  but  une  langue  hienfaite:  in  other  words,  that  the  one  suffi- 
cient rule  for  discovering  the  nature  and  properties  of  objects  is  to 
name  them  properly :  as  if  the  reverse  were  not  the  truth,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  them  properly  except  in  proportion  as  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  properties.  Can  it  be  necessary  te 
sav.  tb^t  none,  not  even  the  most  tnvial  knowledge  with  TOspect  ti 
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Things,  ever  was  or  could  be  origmally  got  at  by  any  conceivable 
manipulation  of  mere  names :  and  that  what  can  be  learnt  from  names, 
18  only  what  somebody  who  used  the  names,  knew  before  1  Philoso- 
phical analysis  confirms  the  indication  of  common  sense,  that  the  func- 
tion of  names  is  but  that  of  enabling  us  to  remember  and  to  commMm- 
cote  our  thoughts.  That  they  also  strengthen,  even  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  the  power  of  thought  itself,  is  most  true :  but  they  do  this  by 
no  intrinsic  and  peculiar  virtue :  they  do  it  by  the  power  inherent  in 
an  artificial  memory,  an  instrument  <h  which  few  have  adequately  con- 
sidered the  immense  potency.  As  an  artificial  memory,  language  truly 
is,  what  it  has  so  often  been  called,  an  instrument  of  thought :  but  it  is 
one  thine  to  be  the  instrument,  and  another  to  be  the  exclusive  subject 
apon  which  the  instrument  is  exercised.  We  think,  indeed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  means  of  names,  but  what  we  think  of,  are  the 
things  called  by  those  names ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than 
to  imagine  that  thought  can  be  carried  on  with  nothing  in  our  mind 
but  names,  or  that  we  can  make  the  names  think  for  us. 

§  3.  Those  who  considered  the  dictum  Ae  omni  as  the  foundation  of 
the  syllogism,  looked  upon  arguments  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
the  erroneous  view  which  Hobbes  took  of  propositions.  Because  tfiere 
are  some  propositions  which  are  merely  verbal,  Hobbes,  in  order  (ap- 
parently) that  his  definition  might  be  rigorously  universal,  defined  a 
proposition  as  if  no  propositions  declared  anything  except  th|  meaning 
of  words.  If  Hobbes  was  right ;  if  no  further  account  than  this  could 
be  given  of  the  import  of  propositions ;  no  theory  could  be  ^ven  but 
the  commonly  received  one,  of  the  combination  of  propositions  in  a 
syllogism.  If  the  minor  premiss  asserted  nothing  more  than  that  some- 
thing belongs  to  a  class,  and.  if,  as  consistency  would  require  us  to 
suppose,  the  major  premiss  asserted  nothing  of  that  class  except  that 
it  IS  included  in  another  class,  the  conclusion  would  only  be,  diat  what 
was  included  in  die  lower  class  is  included  in  the  higher,  and  the  result, 
therefore,  nothing  except  that  the  classification  is  consistent  with  itself  " 
But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  no  sufficient  account  of  the  meaning  of  a 
proposition,  to  say  that  it  refers  something  to,  or  excludes  something 
m>m,  a  class.  Every  proposition  which  conveys  real  informasicm 
asserts  a  matter  of  fact,  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  not 
upon  artificial  classification.  It  asserts  that  a  given  object  does  or 
does  not  possess  a  given  attribute ;  or  it  asserts  that  two  attributes,  or 
sets  of  attributes,  do  or  do  not  (constantly  or  occasionally)  coex- 
ist. Since  such  is  the  purport  of  all  propositions  which  convey 
any  real  knowledge,  ana  since  ratiocination  is  a  mod^ .  of.  acquir- 
ing real  knowledge,  any  theory  of  ratiocination  which  does  not  re- 
cognize this  impoit  of  propositions,  cannot,  we  may  be  sure,  be  the 
true  one. 

Applyine  this  view  of  propositions  to  the  two  premisses  of  a  syUo- 
gism,  we  obtain  the  following  results.  The  major  premiss,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  is  always  universal,  asserts,  that  all  things  which  have 
a  certain  attribute  (or  attributes)  have  or  have  not  along  with  it,  a  cer- 
tain other  attribute  (or  attributes).  The  minor  premiss  asserts  that  the 
thing  or  set  of  things  which  are  the  subject  of^that  premiss,  have  the 
fiiBt-mendoned  attr£ute ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  have  (or  that 
diey  have  not)  the  second.     Thus  in  our  former  example, 
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All  men  are  mortal, 

Socrates  is  a  man, 
therefore     > 

Socrates  is  mortal, 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  major  premiss  are  connotative  terrany 
denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.  The  asserticAi  in  the  major 
premiss  is,  tLat  along  with  one  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes,  we  always 
find  the  other :  that  the  attributes  connoted  bj  **  man**  never  exist  un- 
less  conjoined  with  the  attribute  called  mortality.  The  assertion  in  the 
minor  premiss  is  that  the  individual  named  Socrates  possesses  the 
former  attributes ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  he  possesses  also  the  attri- 
bute mortality.    Or,  if  both  the  premisses  are  general  propositions,  as 

All  men  are  mortal. 

All  kings  are  men, 
therefore 

AU  kings  are  mortal, 

the  minor  premiss  asserts  that  the  attributes  denoted  by  kingship  only 
exist  in  conjunction  with  those  signified  by  the  word  man.  The  major 
asserts  as  before,  that  the  last-mentioned  attributes  are  never  found 
wifliout  the  attribute  of  mortality.  The  conclusion  is,  that  wherever 
the  attributes  of  kingship  are  found,  that  of  mortality  is  fi>und  also. 

K  the  major  premiss  were  negative,  as.  No  men  are  gods^  it  would 
assert,  not  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  **  Man"  never  exist  without, 
but  that  they  never  exist  with,  those  connoted  by  **  God :"  firom  which, 
together  wiUi  the  minor  premiss,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  same  incom- 
patibility  exists  between  tne  attributes  constituting  a  god  and  those  con* 
stituting  a  king.  In  a  similar  manner  we  might  analyze  any  other  ex* 
aznple  ^  the  syllogism. 

If  we  ^reneralize  this  process,  and  look  out  for  the  principle  or  law 
involved  m  every  such  inference,  and  presupposed  in  every  syllogism 
the  propositions  of  which  are  anything  more  than  merely  verbal ;  we 

'  find,  not  the  unmeaning  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUOf  but  a  fundamental 
principle,  or  rather  two  principles,  strikingly  resembling  the  axioms  of 
mathematics.  The  first,  which  is  the  principle  of  affirmative  syllo- 
gisms, is,  that  things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing,  coexist  widi 
one  anotiier.  The  second  is  the  principle  of  negative  syllogisms,  and 
is  to  this  effect :  that  a  thing  which  coexists  with  another  t£in^,  with 
which  other  a  third  thing  does  not  coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that 
third  thing.     These  axioms  manifestly  relate  to  facts,  and  not  to  con- 

\ventions :  and  one  or  other  of  them  is  the  ground  of  ihe  legitimacy  of 
every  argument  in  which  facts  and  not  conventions  are  the  matter  treat- 
ed of. 

§  4.  It  onl^  remains  to  translate  this  exposition  of  the  syllogism 
from  the  one  into  the  othei:  of  the  two  languages  in  which  we  formerly 
remariced*  that  all  propositions,  and  of  course  therefore  all  combina- 
tions of  propositions,  might  be  expressed.  We  observed  that  a  propo- 
sition might  be  considered  in  two  different  lights ;  as  a  portion  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  as  a  memorandum  tor  our  guidwce.  Under 
the  former,  or  speculative  aspect,  an  affirmative  general  proposition  is 
an  assertion  c^  a  speculative  truth,  viz.,  that  whatever  has  a  certain  at* 

*  Snpn,  p.  157. 
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tribute  bas  a  ceitain  odier  attribute.  Under  the  other  aspect,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  not  as  a  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  as  an  aid  lor  our  prac- 
tical exigendes,  by  enabling  us  when  we  see  or  leam  that  an  object 
possesses  one  of  the  two  attributes,  to  infer  that  it  possesses  the  other; 
thus  employing  the  first  attribute  as  a  mark  or  evidence  of  the  second. 
Thus  regarded,  every  syHogiBm  comes  within  the  following  general 
formula : — 

Attribute  A  is  a  mark  of  attribute  B, 
A  ffiven  object  has  the  mark  A, 

^  therefore 

The  given  object  has  the  attribute  B. 
Referred  to  this  type,  the  arguments  which  we  have  lately  cited  as 
specimens  of  the  syllogism,  will  express  themselves  in  the  following 
Tnanner :— 

The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality, 
Socrates  has  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefbre 
Socrates  has  the  attribute  mortality. 
And  again. 

The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality, 
The  attributes  of  a  kmg  are  a  mark  of  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality. 
And  lastly. 

The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of  the  izhience  of  the  attributes 

of  agod. 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  absence  of  the  attributes 
signified  by  the  word  god : 
(or,  are  evidence  of  the  absence  of  those  attributes). 

To  correspond  with  this  altei^on  in  the  form  of  the  syUogisms,  the 
anoms  on  which  the  syllogistic  process  is  founded  must  undereo  a 
corresponding  transformation.  In  this  altered  phraseology,  both  mose 
axioms  may  be  brought  under  one  general  expression ;  namely,  that 
whatever  possesses  any  mark,  possesses  that  which  it  is  a  mark  o£ 
Or,  when  tne  minor  premiss  as  well  as  the  major  is  universal,  we  mav 
state  it  thus :  whatever  is  a  mark  of  any  mark,  is  a  mark  of  that  which 
this  last  is  a  mark  o£  To  trace  the  identity  of  these  axioms  with  those 
previously  laid  down,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelligent  reader.  We 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  the  great  convenience  of  the  phraseology 
into  which  we  have  last  thrown  them,  and  which  is  better  adapted  than 
any  I  am  acquainted  with,  to  express  with  precision  and  force  what  is 
aimed  at,  and  actually  accomplished,  in  every  case  of  the  ascertain* 
ment  of  a  truth  by  ratiocination. 
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CHAPTERin. 

OP  THE  FUNCTIONS,  AND  LOGICAL  VALUE,  OF  THE  BTLLOOISM. 

§  1.  We  have  shown  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  truths  wilh 
which  the  Syllogism  is  conversant,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
superficial  manner  in  which  their  import  is  conceived  in  the  common 
theory ;  and  what  are  the  fundamental  axioms  on  which  its  prohative 
force  or  conclusiveness  depends.  We  have  now  to  inquire,  whether 
the  syllogistic  process,  that  of  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars, 
is,  or  is  not,  a  process  of  inference ;  a  progress  m>m  the  known  to  the 
unknown ;  a  means  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  something  which  we 
did  not  know  before. 

Logicians  have  been  remarkably  unanimous  in  th^ir  mode  of  an- 
swering this  question.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  a  syllogism  is 
vicious  if  there  be  anything  more  in  the  conclusion  than  was  assumed 
in  the  premisses.  But  this  is,  in  fact,  to  say,  that  nothijig  ever  was,  or 
can  be,  proved  by  syllogism,  which  was  not  known,  or  assumed  to  be 
known,  before.  Is  ratiocination,  then,  not  a  process  of  inference  1 
And  is  the  syllorism,  to  which  the  word  reasomng  has  so  often  been 
represented  to  be  exclusively  appropriate,  not  really  entitled  to  be 
cidled  reasoning  at  all  ]  This  seems  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  admitted  by  all  vmters  on  the  subject,  that  a  syllogism  can 
prove  no  more  than  is  involved  in  the  premisses.  Yet  the  acknowl- 
edgment so  explicitly  made,  has  not  prevented  one  set  of  writers  from 
continuing  to  represent  the  syllogism  as  the  correct  analysis  of' what 
the  mind  actually  performs  in  discovering  and  proving  the  larger  half 
of  the  truths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily  life,  which  we  believe ; 
while  those  who  have  avoided  this  inconsistency,  and  followed  out  the 
general  theorem  respecting  the  logical  value  of  the  syllogism  to  its 
legitimate  corollary,  have  been  led  to  impute  uselessness  and  frivolity 
to  the  syllogistic  theozy  itself,  on  the  ground  of  the  petitio  princyni 
which  they  allege  to  be  inherent  in  every  syllogism.  As  I  believe 
both  these  opinions  to  be  fimdamentally  erroneous,  I  must  request  tiie 
attention  of  the  reader  to  certain  considerations,  yrithout  which  any 
just  appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  the  S}rUogism,  and  the  func- 
tions It  perfonns  in  philosophy,  appears  to  me  impossible ;  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  either  overlooked,  or  insufficiently  adverted  to, 
both  by  the  defenders  of  the  syllogistic  theory  and  by  its  assailants. 

§  2.  It  must  be  granted  that  in  every  syllogism,  considered  as  an 
argument  to  prove  die  conclusion,  there  is  a  petUio  prindpU,  When 
we  say, 

All  men  are  mortal, 
Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  is  mortal ; 

it  is  unanswerably  urged  by  the  adversaries  of  the  syllog^c  theoiy, 
that  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal,  is  presupposed  in  the  more 
general  assumption,  All  men  are  mortal :  that  we  cannot  be  assured 
of  the  mortality  of  all  men,  unless  we  were  previously  certain  of  t>* 
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mortality  of  eveiy  individual  man  :  that  if  it  be  Btill  doubtful  whether 
Socrates,  or  any  other  individual  you  choose  to  name,  be  mortal  or 
not»  the  same  degree  of  uncertainty  must  hang  over  the  assertion,  All 
men  are  mortal :  that  the  general  principle,  instead  pf  being  given  as 
evidence  of  the  particular  case,  cannot  itself  be  taken  for  true  without 
exception,  until  every  shadow  of  doubt  which  could  affect  any  case 
comprised  wixh  it,  is  dispelled  by  evidence  aliundi;  and  then  what 
remains  for  the  svllogism  to  prove  t  that,  in  short,  no  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars  can,  as  such,  prove  anything:  since  &om  a 
general  principle  you  cannot  infer  any  particulars,  but  those  which  the 
principle  itsell  assumes  as  foreknown. 

This  doctrine  is  irrefragable;  and  if  logicians,  though  unable  to 
dispute  it,  have  usually  exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  it 
away,  this  was  not  because  they  could  discover  any  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ment itself,  but  because  the  contrary  opinion  seemed  to  rest  up<m 
arguments  equally  indisputable.  In  the  syllogism  last  referred  to,  for 
example,  or  m  any  of  those  which  we  previously  constructed,  is  it  not  / 
evident  that  the  conclusion  may,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  syllogism 
is  presented,  be  actually  and  band  jiAe  a  new  truth  1  Is  it  not  matter 
of  daily  experience  that  truths  previously  undreamt  of,  facts  which 
have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  directly  observed,  are  arrived  at  by  vray 
of  general  reasdning  1  We  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
mortal.  We  do  not  know  this  by  direct  observation,  since  he  is  not 
yet  dead.  K  we  were  asked  how,  this  being  the  case,  we  know  the 
duke  to  be  mortal,  we  should  probably  answer.  Because  all  men  a^ 
80.  Here,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  not  (as 
yet)  susceptible  of  observation,  by  a  reasoning  which  admits  of  being 
exhibited  m  the  following  syllogism : — 

All  men  are  mortal,  . 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  man,  I 

therefore 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 

And  since  a  lai^  portion  of  our  knowledge  is  thus  acquired,  X^mxaxsm 
have  persisted  in  representing  the  syUoflrism  as  a  process  of  inference 
or  proof;  although  none  of  them  have  deared  up  the  diffioiJty  which 
arises  fitnn  the  inconsistency  between  that  assertion  and  the  principle, 
that  if  there  be  anjrthing  in  the  conclusion  which  was  not  already  as- 
serted in  the  premisses,  the  argument  is  vicious.  For  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  any  serious  scientific  value  to  sudi  a  mere  salvo,  as  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  being  involved  ^tmpZica/Mm  in  the  premisses, 
and  being  directly  asserted  in  them.  When  Archbishop  Whately,  fer 
example,  says,*  that  the  object  of  reasoning  is  ''  merely  to  expand  and 
unfbla  the  assertions  wrapt  up,  as  it  were,  and  implied  in  those  widi 
which  we  set  out,  and  to  bring  a  person  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  full  force  of  that  which  he  has  admitted,"  he  does  not,  I  think, 
meet  the  real  difficult^r  requiring  to  be  explained,  namely,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  a  science,  like  geometry,  can  be  all  "  vnrapt  up"  in  a  few 
oefinitiona  and  axioms.  Nor  does  this  defence  of  the  syllogism  differ 
much  frtnn  what  its  assailants  urge  against  it  as  an  accusation,  when 
they  dbaige  it  vrith  beijng  of  no  use  except  to  those  who  seek  to  press 
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die  consequences  of  an  admission  into  which  a  man  has  been  entrapped 
without  having  considered  and  imderstood  its  full  force.  When  you 
admitted  the  major  premiss,  you  asserted  the  conclusion;  but,  says 
Archbishop  Whately,  you  asserted  it  by  implication  merely:  this, 
however,  can  here  oidy  mean  that  yon  asserted  it  unconsciously ;  that 
you  did  not  know  you  were  asserting  it ;  but,  if  so,  the  difficulty  re- 
vives in  this  shapes-Ought  you  not  to  have  known  1  "Were  you  war- 
ranted in  assertmg  the  general  proposition  without  having  satisfied 
yourself  of  the«truth  of  everything  which  it  fiurly  includes  1  And  if 
not,  what  then  is  the  syllogistic  art  but  a  contrivance  for  catching  you 
in  a  trap,  and  holding  you  hat  in  it? 

§  3.  From  this  difficulty  there  appears  to  be  but  one  issue.  The 
proposition,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  is  evidently  an  in- 
ference ;  it  is  got  at  as  a  conclusion  fix)m  something  else ;  but  do  we,  in 
reality,  conclude  it  from  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal  ?  I  an- 
swer, no. 

The  error  qommitted  is,  I  conceive,  that  of  overlooking  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  parts  of  the  process  of  philosophizing,  the  infer- 
ring part,  and  the  registering  part ;  and  ascribinfl;  to  the  latter  the 
functions  of  the  former.  The  mistake  is  that  of  referring  a  man  to  his 
own  notes  fer  the  origin  of  his  knowledge.  If  a  man  is  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  is  at  ihe  moment  unable  to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh  his 
memoir  by  turning  to  a  memorandum  which  he  carries  about  with 
him.  J3ut  if  he  were  asked,  how  the  fact  came  to  his  knowledge,  he 
would  scarcely  answer,  because  it  was  set  down  in  his  note-book : 
unless  the  book  was  written,  like  the  Koran,  with  a  quill  from  the 
wing  of  the  angel  GkbrieL 

.fuming  that  the  proposition.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal, 
is  immediately  an  inference  from  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal ; 
whence  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  that  general  truth  ?  No  super- 
natural aid  being  supposed,  the  answer  must  be,  by  observation.  .  Now, 
all  which  man  can  observe  are  individual  cases.  From  these  all  gen- 
eral truths  must  be  drawn,  and  into  these  they  may  be  again  resolved : 
fer  a  general  truth  is  but  an  aggregate  of  particular  truths ;  a  compre- 
hensive expression,  by  which  an  indefinite  number  of  individual  facts 
are  affirmed  or  denied  at  once.  But  a  general  proposition  is  not 
merely  a  compendious  ferm  for  recordine  and  preserving  in  the  mem- 
ory a  number  of  particular  facts,  all  of  which  have  been  observed. 
Greneralization  is  not  a  process  of  mere  naming,  it  is  also  a  process  of 
inference.  From  instances  which  we  have  observed,  we  feel  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  what  we  found  true  in  those  instances,  holds  in  $dl 
similar  Ones,  past,  present,  and  future,  however  numerous  thev  may  be. 
We  then,  by  that  valuable  contrivance  of  language  which  enables  us  to 
speak  of  many  as  if  they  were  one,  record  all  that  we  have  observed, 
together  with  all  that  we  infer  from  our  observations,  in  one  concise 
expression ;  and  have  thus  only  one  proposition,  instead  of  an  endless 
number,  to  remember  or  to  communicate.  The  results  of  many  obser- 
vations and  inferences,  and  instructions  for  making  innumerable  infer- 
ences in  unforeseen  cases,  are  compressed  into  one  short  sentence. 

When,  therefore,  we  conclude  frt>m  the  deatk  of  John  and  Thomas, 
and  everv  other  ][>erson  we  ever  heard  of  in  whose  case  the  experi- 
ment had  been  fairly  tried,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal  like 
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Che  rest ;  we  may,  indeed^  pass  through  the  generalization.  All  mm 
are  mortal,  as  an  intermediate  stage ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  process,  the  descent  fiom  all  men  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
the  ti^eremce  resides.  The  inference  is  finished  when  we  have  asseited 
that  an  mea  are  mortal  What  remains  to  be  performed  afterwards 
is  merely  deciphering  our  own  notes. 

Archbishop  Whately  has  contended  that  syllogizing,  or  reasoning 
from  generals  to  particulars,  is  not,  ^preeably  to  the  Tiugar  idea,  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  reasoning,  but  the  phiksophical  analysis  of  the  mode  in 
which  all  men  reason;  and  must  do  so  if  they  reas<ni  at  alL  With  the 
deference  due  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
vulgar  notion  is,  in  this  case,  the  more  correct.  I^  finom  our  experi- 
ence of  John,  Thomas,  &c.,  who  once  were  living,  but  are  now  dead, 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  all  human  beings  are  mortal,  we  might 
surely  without  any  logical  inconseauence  have  concluded  at  once  mm 
those  instances,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  moitality 
ci  John,  Thomas,  and  company  ib,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence  we 
have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  one  iota  is 
added  to  the  proof  by  inteipolating  a  general  proposition.  Since  the 
individual  cases  are  aU  the  evi^dence  we  can  possess,  evidence  which 
no  logical  form  into  which  we  choose  to  throw  it  can  make  greater 
than  it  is ;  and  since  that  evidence  is  either  sufficient  in  itself,  or,  if  in- 
sufficient for  one  purpose,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  other;  I  am 
unable  to  see  why  we  should  be  forbidden  to  take  the  shortest  cut 
from  these  sufficient  premisses  to  the  conclusion,  and  constraioed  to 
travel  the  "  high  prion  road''  by  the  arbitrarv  fiat  of  logicians.  I  can- 
not perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  journey  from  one  place  to 
anoUier  unless  we  "  march  up  a  hill,  and  then  march  down  agam."  It 
may  be  the  safest  road,  and  there  may  be  a  resting  place  at  the  top 
of  Uie  hill,  afibrding  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  countiy; 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  arriving  at  our  joumev's  end,  our  takinff 
that  road  is  perfectly  optional;  it  b  a  question  of  time,  trouble,  ana 
danger. 

Not  only  may  we  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars,  without 
passing  through  generals,  but  we  perpetually  do  so  reason.  All  our 
earliest  inferences  are  of  this  nature.  From  the  first  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence we  draw  inferences,  but  years  elapse  before  vtre  learn  the  use 
of  general  language.  l*he  child,  who,  having  burnt  his  fingers,  avoids 
to  unrust  them  i^^ain  into  the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inferred,  though  he 
has  never  thought  of  the  general  maxim,  Fire  bums.  He  knows  from 
memory  that  he  has  been  burnt,  and  on  this  evidence  believes,  when 
he  sees  a  candle,  that  if  he  puts  his  finger  into  the  flame  of  it.  he  will 
be  burnt  again.  He  believes  this  in  every  case  which  ha^>ens  to 
arise ;  but  without  looking,  in  each  instance,  beyond  the  present  case« 
He  is  not  generalizing ;  he  is  inferrinea  particular  from  particulars* 
In  the  same  way,  also,  brutes  reason.  There  is  little  or  no  ground  {ct 
attributing  to  any  of  the  lower  animals  the  use  of  conventional  signs, 
without  vmich  general  propositions  are  impossible.  But  those  animals 
profit  by  experience,  and  avoid  what  they  have  found  to  cause  them  pain, 
m  the  same  manner,  though  not  alwavs  with  the  same  skill,  as  a  human 
creature.    Not  only  the  burnt  child,  but  the  burnt  dc^,  dreads  the  fire. 

I  beHeve  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when  drawing  interencos  from  our 
personal  experience   and  not  fit>m  maxims  huided  down  to  us  by 
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books  or  tradition,  we  much  oftener  conclude  from  pardculars  to  pai- 
ticulars  directly,  than  tlirougfa  the  intermediate  agency  of  any  general 
proposition.  We  are  constantly  reasoning  from  ourselves  to  other 
people,  or  from  one  person  to  another,  without  giving  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  erect  our  observations  into  general  maxims  of  human  or 
external  nature.  When  we  conclude  that  some  person  will,  on  some 
given  occasion,  feel  or  act  so  and  so,  we  sometmies  judge  from  an 
enlarged  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  men  in  general,  or  men 
of  some  particular  character,  are  accustomed  to  feel  and  act ;  but 
much  oftener  from  having  known  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  same 
man  in  some  previous  instance,  or  frt)m  considering  how  we  should 
feel  or  act  ourselves.  It  is  not  only  the  village  matron  who,  when 
called  to  a  consultation  upon  the  case  of  a  nei^bor's  child,  pronoun- 
ces on  the  evil  and  its  remedy  simply  on  the  recollection  and  authority 
of  what  she  accounts  the  similar  case  of  her  Lucy.  We  all,  where 
we  have  no  definite  maxims  to  steer  by,  guide  ourselves  in  the  same 
way ;  and  if  we  have  an  extensive  experience,  and  retain  its  impres- 
sions strongly,  we  may  acquire  in  this  manner  a  very  considerable 
power  of  accurate  judgment,  which  we  may  be  utterly  incapable  of 
justifying  or  of  communicating  to  others.  Among  the  higher  order  of 
practical  intellects,  there  have  been  many  of  vtiiom  it  was  remarked 
now  admirably  they  suited  their  means  to  their  ends,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  sufficient  reasons  for  what  they  did ;  and  applied,  or 
seemed  to  ^plyi  recondite  principles  which  they  were  wholly  unable 
to  state.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  having  a  mind  stored 
with  appropriate  particulars,  and  baring  been  long  accustomed  to 
reason  at  once  from  these  to  fresh  particulars,  without  practising  die 
habit  of  stating  to  oneself  or  to  others  the  coiresponding  general  prop- 
ositions. An  old  warrior,  on  a  rapid  glance  at  the  outlines  of  the 
ground,  is  able  at  once  to  eive  the  necessary  orders  for  a  skillful  ar- 
rangement of  his  troops ;  mough  if  he  has  received  little  theoretical 
instruction,  and  has  seldom  been  called  upon  to  answer  to  other  people 
for  his  conduct,  he  may  never  have  had  in  his  mind  a  single  general 
theorem  respecting  the  relation  between  ground  and  array.  But  his 
experience  of  encampments,  under  circumstances  more  or  less  similar, 
has  left  a  number  of  vivid,  tmexpressed,  ungeneralized  analogies  in 
his  mind,  the  most  appropriate  of  which,  instantly  suggesting  itself, 
determines  him  to  a  judicious  arrangement. 

The  skill  of  an  uneducated  person  in  the  use  of  weapons,  or  of  tools, 
is  of  a  precisely  similar  nature.  The  savage  who  executes  unerringly 
the  exact  throw  v^ch  brings  down  his  game,  or  his  enemy,  in  the  man- 
ner mo^  suited  to  his  purpose,  imder  the  operation  of  all  die  conditions 
necessarily  involved,  the  weight  and  form  of  the  weapon,  the  direction 
and  distance  of  the  object,  the  action  of  the  vrind,  &c.,  owes  this  power 
to  a  long  series  of  previous  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  cer- 
tainly never  framed  into  any  verbal  theorems  or  rules.  It  is  the  same 
in  all  extraordinary  manual  dexterity.  Not  long  ago  a  Scotch  manu&c- 
turer  procured  from  England,  at  a  rugh  rate  of  viragos,  a  working  dyer,, 
fiunous  for  producing  very  fine  colors,  with  the  view  of  teaching  to  his 
other  workmen  the  same  skilL  The  woikman  came ;  but  his  mode  ol 
propordoning  the  ingredients,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  the  effects  he 
produced,  was  by  taking  diem  up  in  handfuls,  vriiile  the  common  method 
was  to  vireigh  them.    The  mannfiictorer  sought  to  make  him  turn  hit 
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kandling  system  into  an  equiTslent  wei^miff  system,  that  the  general 
muKuple  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding  might  be  ascertained. 
ThiB,  however,  the  man  found  himsett  quite  unable  to  do,  and  therefore 
could  impart  his  skill  to  nobody.  He  had,  from  the  indiyiduat  cases  of 
his  own  experience,  estaUished  a  connexion  in  his  mind  between  fine 
effects  of  color,  and  tactual  perceptions  in  handling  his  dyeing  materi- 
als ;  and  Scorn  these  perceptions  he  could,  in  any  particular  cases,  infer 
the  means  to  be  employed,  and  the  effects  which  would  be  produced, 
but  could  not  put  others  in  possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, from  having  never  generalized  them  in  his  ovm  mind,  or  ex- 
pressed them  in  language. 

Almost  every  one  knows  Lord  Mansfield's  advice  to  a  man  of  prac- 
tical ffood  sense,  who,  being  appointed  governor  of  a  colony,  had  to 
preside  in  its  court  of  justice,  wiuiout  previous  judicial  practice  or  legal 
education.  The  advice  was^  to  give  his  decision  boldly,  for  it  would 
probably  be  right ;  but  never  to  venture  on  assigning  reasons,  for  they 
would  fdmost  infrdUbly  be  wrone.  In  cases  like  this,  which  are  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  diat  die  bad 
reason  was  the  source  of  the  good  decision.  Lord  Mansfield  knew  that 
if  any  reason  were  assigned  it  would  be  necessarily  an  afterthought, 
the  judge  being  in  fact  guided  by  impressions  from  past  experience, 
without  the  circuitous  process  of  n'aming  general  principles  from  them, 
and  that  if  he  attempted  to  firame  any  such  he  would  assuredly  &il. 
Lord  Mansfield,  however,  would  not  have  doubted  that  a  man  of  equal 
experience,  who  had  also  a  mind  stored  with  general  propositions  de- 
rived by  legitimate  induction  frxnn  that  experience,  would  have  been 
greatly  pr^rarable  as  a  judge,  to  one,  however  sagacious,  who  could 
not  be  trusted  vrith  the  explanation  and  justification  of  his  own  jndg 
ments.  The  cases  of  able  men  performing  wonderfiil  things  they  know 
not  how,  are  examples  of  the  less  civilized  and  most  q)ontaneous  form 
of  the  operations  of  superior  minds.  It  is  a  defect  in  them,  and  often 
a  source  of  errorB,  not  to  have  generalized  as  they  went  on ;  but  gen- 
eralization is  a  help,  the  most  important  indeed  or  all  helps,  yet  not  an 
eesenriaL 

Even  philosophers,  who  possess,  in  the  form  of  general  propositions, 
a  systematic  record  of  the  results  of  die  experience  of  mankind,  need 
not  always  revert  to  those  general  propositions  in  order  to  apply  that 
experience  to  a  new  case.  It  is  justly  remariced  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
thttt  though  our  reasonings  in  mathematics  depend  entirely  upon  the 
axioms,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  our  seeing  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  prooC  that  the  axioms  should  be  expressly  adverted  to.  When  it 
is  imened  that  A  B  is  equal  to  0  D  because  each  of  them  is  equal  to 
E  F,  the  most  uncultivated  undeistanding,  as  soon  as  the  propositions 
were  understood,  would  assent  to  the  inference,  vrithout  having  ever 
heard  of  the  general  truth  &at  *'  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another."  This  remark  of  Stewart,  consistently 
foUovred  out,  goes  to  the  root,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  philosophy  oi 
ratiocination ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  himself  stopped  snort  at 
a  much  more  limited  application  of  it  He  saw  that  the  general  propo- 
sttioDS  on  which  a  reasoning  is  said  to  depend,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
be  altogelbOT  omitted,  without  impairing  its  probative  force.  But  he 
nnagined  dns  to  be  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  axioms ;  and  argued  firom 
it,  nat  ajdoms  are  not  the  foundations  or  first  principles  of  geometry, 
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from  which  all  the  other  troths  of  the  science  are  syiithetically  deduced 
(as  the  laws  of  motioxk  and  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  mechanics^ 
the  equal  mobility  of  fluids  in  hydrostaticSy  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction  in  optics,  are  the  first  principles  of  those  sciences) ;  but  are 
merely  necessary  assumptions,  self-evident  indeed,  and  the  denial  of 
which  would  annihilate  all  demonstration,  but  firom  which,  as  premisses, 
nothing  can  be  demonstrated.  In  the  present,  as  in  many  other  in* 
stances,  this  thoughtful  and  elegant  writer  has  perceived  an  important 
truth,  but  only  by  halves.  Finding,  in  the  case  of  ge<»netrical  axioms, 
that  general  names  have  not  any  talismanic  virtue  for  conjuring  new 
truths  out  of  the  pit  ol^  darkness,  and  not  seeing  that  this  is  equally  true 
in  every  other  case  of  generalization,  he  contended  that  axioms  are  in 
their  nature  barren  of  consequences,  and  that  the  really  fruitful  truths, 
the  real  first  principles  of  geometry,  are  the  definitions ;  that  the  defi* 
nition,  for  example,  of  the  circle  is  to  the  properties  of  the  circle,  what 
the  laws  of  equihbrium  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  to  the 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  Yet  all  that  he  had 
asserted  respecting  the  function  to  which  the  axioms  are  confined  in 
the  demonstrations  of  seometry,  holds  equally  true  of  the  definitions. 
Every  demonstration  m  Euclid  might  be  carried  on  vnthout  them. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  ordinary  process  of  proving  a  proposition  of 
geometry  by  means  of  a  diagram.  What  assumption,  in  &ct,  do  we 
set  out  from,  to  demonstratSe  by  a  diagram  any  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle  ?  Not  that  in  all  circles  the  radii  are  equal,  but  only  that  they 
are  so  in  the  circle  ABC.  As  our  warrant  for  assuming  this,  we 
appeal,  it  is  true,  to  the  definition  of  a  circle  in  general ;  but  it  is  only 
necessary  that  you  should  grant  the  assumption  m  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular circle  supposed.  From  this,  which  is  not  a  general  but  a  sin- 
gular proposition,  combined  vnth  other  propositions  of  a  similar  kind, 
some  of  which  when  generalized  are  called  definitions,  and  others 
axioms,  we  prove  that  a  certain  conclusion  is  true,  not  of  all  circles, 
but  of  ihe  particular  circle  ABC;  or  at  least  would  be  so,  if  the  fSusts 
precisely  accorded  with  our  assumptions.  The  enunciation,  as  it  is 
called,  mat  is,  the  general  theorem  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
demonstration,  is  not  the  proposition  actually  demonstrated.  One 
instance  only  is  demonstrated :  but  the  process  by  which  this  is  done, 
is  a  process  which,  when  we  consider  its  nature,  we  perceive  might  be 
exactly  copied  in  an  indefinite  number  of  other  instances ;  in  every 
instance  which  conforms  to  certain  conditions.  The  contrivance  of 
ffeneral  language  fiunishing  us  vnth  terms  which  connote  these  con* 
ditions,  we  are  able  to  assert  this  indefinite  multitude  of  truths  in  a 
single  expression,  and  this  expression  b  the  ^neral  theorem.  By 
dropping  the  use  of  diagrams,  and  substituting,  m  the  demonstrations, 
general  phrases  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  might  prove  the 
general  meorem  directly,  that  is,  we  might  demonstrate  all  the  cases 
at  once ;  and  to  do  this  we  must,  of  course,  employ  as  our  premisses, 
the  axioms  and  definitions  in  their  general  form.  But  this  only  means, 
that  if  we  can  prove  an  individual  conclusion  by  assuming  an  ii^vidual 
fact,  then  in  whatever  case  we  are  wairanted  in  makmg  an  exactly 
similar  assumption,  we  may  draw  an  exactly  similar  conclusion.  The 
definition  is  a  sort  of  notice  to  ourselves  and  others,  what  assumptions 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  make.  And  so  in  all  cases,  the  general 
propositions,  whether  called  definitions,  axioms,  or  laws  of  natuze. 
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wtiich  we  lay  down  at  the  beginning  of  our  reasonings,  are  merely 
abiidged  statements  in  a  kind  of  short  hand,  of  the  particular  &ct8, 
which,  as  occasion  arises,  we  either  think  we  may  proceed  upon  as 
proved,  or  intend  to  assume.  In  any  one  demonstration  it  is  enough 
if  we  assume  for  a  particular  case,  suitably  selected,  what  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  definition  or  principle  we  announce  that  we  intend  to 
assume  in  all  cases  which  may  arise.  The  definition  of  the  circle, 
therefore,  is  to  one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  exactly  what,  according 
to  Stewart,  the  axioms  are ;  that  is,  the  demcmstration  does  not  depend 
upon  it,  but  yet  if  we  deny  it  the  demonstration  fiuls.  The  proof  does 
not  rest  upon  the  general  assumpticm,  but  upon  a  similar  assumption 
confined  to  the  particular  case :  that  case,  however,  being  chosen  as  a 
specimen  or  paradigm  of  the  whole  class  of  cases  included  in  the  theo- 
rem, there  can  be  no  ground  fi>r  making  the  assumption  in  that  case 
which  does  not  exist  in  every  other ;  and  if  you  deny  the  assumpticm  as 
a  general  truth,  you  deny  the  right  to  make  it  in  the  particular  instance. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  ample  reasons  n>r  stating  both  the 
principles  and  the  theorems  in  their  general  form,  and  these  will  be 
explamed  presently,  so  &r  as  explanation  is  requisite.  But,  that  an 
unpractisea  learner,  even  in  making  use  of  one  theorem  to  demon- 
strate another,  reasons  rather  from  particular  to  particular  than  from 
the  general  proposition,  is  manifest  from  the  dimculty  he  finds  in  ap- 
plying a  theorem  to  a  case  in  which  the  configuration  of  the  diagram 
IS  extremely  unlike  that  of  the  diagram  by  which  the  original  theorem 
was  demonstrated.  A  difficulty  which,  except  in  cases  of  unusual 
mental  power,  long  practice  can  alone  remove,  and  removes  chiefly  by 
rendering  us  familiar  with  all  the  configurations  consistent  with  the 
general  conditicms  of  the  theorem. 

§  4.  From  the  considerations  now  adduced,  the  following  c<mclu- 
sions  seem  to  be  established:  All  inference  is  fix>m  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars: General  jpn^ositions  are  merely  registers  of  such  inferences 
already  made,  and  short  formulae  fi>r  making  more :  The  major  premiss 
of  a  syllogism,  consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  description:  and 
the  condusicm  is  not  an  inference  drawn  Jrom  the  formula,  but  an  in- 
fidrence  drawn  according  to  the  formula:  the  real  logical  antecedent, 
or  premisses,  being  the  particular  frtcts  from  which  the  general  pro^ 
sition  was  collected  by  mduction.  Those  fruits,  and  the  individual  in- 
stances which  supplied  them,  may  have  been  forgotten ;  but  a  record 
remains,  not  indeed  descriptive  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  showing 
how  those  cases  may  be  distinguished  respecting  which  the  &ct8,  when 
known,  were  considered  to  warrant  a  given  inference.  According  to 
die  indications  of  this  record,  we  draw  our  concluskm ;  which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  conclusion  from  the  fi>rgotten  &cts.  For  this 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  read  the  record  correctly :  and  the  rules 
of  the  syllogism  are  a  set  of  precautions  to  insure  our  doing  so. 

This  view  of  the  fiinctions  of  the  syllogism  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
sideraticHi  of  precisely  those  cases  which  might  be  expected  to  be  least 
&vorable  to  it,  namely,  those  in  which  ratiocination  is  independent  of 
any  previous  induction.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  syllogism, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  reasoning,  is  only  the  latter  hsdf  of  the 
psooesa  of  travelling  friHn  premisses  to  a  conclusion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  peculiar  cases  in  which  it  is  the  whole  process.  Partico- 
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lars  alone  are  capable  of  being  subjected  to  observation ;  and  all  knowl- 
edge which  is  derired  fix>m  observation,  be^s,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
in  particulars ;  but  our  knovdedge  may,  in  cases  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, be  conceived  as  coming  to  us  from  other  sources  than  observa- 
tion. It  may  present  itself  as  coming  from  revelation ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge, thus  supematurally  communicated,  may  be  conceived  to  com- 
prise not  only  particular  facts  but  general  propositions,  such  as  occur 
so  abundantly  m  the  writings  of  Solomon  and  in  the  apostolic  epistles. 
'  Or  the  generalization  may  not  be,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an  assertion  at 
all,  but  a  command ;  a  law,  not  in  the  philosophical,  but  in  the  moral 
and  political  sense  of  the  term :  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  supe- 
rior, that  we,  or  any  number  of  other  persons,  shall  conform  our  con- 
duct to  certain  general  instnictions.  -  So  far  as  this  asserts  a  fact, 
namely,  a  votition  of  the  legislator,  that  fact  is  an  individual  fact,  and 
the  proposition,  therefore,  is  not  a  general  proposition.  But  the  de- 
scription therein  contained  of  the  conduct  which  it  is  the  will  of  the 
legislator  that  his  subjects  should  observe,  is  general.  The  proposi- 
tion asserts,  not  that  all  men  art  anything,  but  that  all  men  ihaU  do 
something.  These  two  eases,  of  a  truth  revealed  in  general  terms,  and 
a  command  intimated  in  the  like  manner,  might  be  exchanged  for  the 
more  extensive  cases,  of  any  general  statement  received  upon  testimony, 
and  any  general  practical  precept.  But  the  more  limited  illustrations 
suit  us  better,  bemg  drawn  from  subjects  where  long  and  complicated 
trains  of  ratiocination  have  actually  been  grounded  upon  premisses 
which  came  to  mankind  from  the  first  in  a  general  form,  the  subjects 
of  Scriptural  Theology  and  of  positive  Law. 

In  both  these  cases  the  generalities  are  given  to  us,  and  the  partic- 
ulars are  elicited  from  them  by  a  process  which  correctly  resolves  itse^ 
into  a  series  of  syllogisms.  The  real  nature,  however,  of  the  supposed 
deductive  process,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  a  search  for  truth,  no  aoubt, 
but  througn  the  medium  of  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  a  form  of 
words.  The  only  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  authority 
which  declared  the  general  proposition,  intended  to  include  this  case 
in  it ;  and  whether  the  legislator  intended  his  command  to  apply  to  the 
present  case  among  others,  or  not.  This  is  a  question,  as  the  Germans 
express  it,  of  hermeneutics ;  it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  a  certain  form 
of  discourse.  The  operation  is  not  a  process  of  inference,  but  a  pro- 
cess of  interpretation. 

In  this  last  phrase  we  have  obtained  an  expression  which  appears  to 
me  to  characterize,  more  aptly  than  any  oUier,  the  functions  of  the 
sylloeism  in  all  cases.  When  the  premisses  are  given  by  authority, 
the  function  of  Reasoning  is  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  a  witness, 
or  the  vrill  of  a  legislator,  by  interpreting  the  signs  in  which  the  one 
has  intimated  his  assertion  and  the  other  his  command.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  premisses  are  derived  from  observation,  the  function  of 
Reasoning  is  to  ascertain  What  we  (or  our  predecessors)  formeriy 
thought  might  be  inferred  from  the  observed  tacts,  and  to  do  this  by 
interpreting  a  memorandum  of  ours,  or  of  theirs.  The  memorandum 
reminds  us,  that  from  evidence,  more  or  less  carefully  weighed,  it 
formerly  appeared  that  a  certain  attribute  might  be  inferred  vt^iereyer 
we  perceive  a  certain  mark.  The  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal, 
(for  instance,)  shows  that  we  have  had  experience  from  which  we 
thought  it  followed  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  term  man,  an 
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t  mark  of  mortality.  But  when  we  conclude  that  the  Duke  of  Wel« 
fington  IB  mortal,  we  do  not  infer  this  firom  the  memorandum,  but  from 
die  former  experience.  All  that  we  infer  from  the  memorandum,  is 
our  own  previous  belief,  (or  that  of  those  who  transmitted  to  us  the 
proposition,)  concerning  the  inferences  which  that  former  experience 
would  warrant. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  renders  consistent  and 
intelligible  what  otherwise  remains  oh^cure  and  confused  in  the  theory 
of  Archbishop  Whately  and  other  enlightened  defenders  of  the 
syllogistic  doctrine,  respecting  the  limits  to  which  its  functions  are 
confined.  They  all  Bf&rm,  in  as  explicit  terms  as  can  be  used,  that 
die  sole  office  m  general  reasoning  is  to  prevent  inconsistency  in  our 
opinions ;  to  prevent  us  from  assenting  to  anything,  the  truth  of  which 
would  contradict  something  to  which  we  had  previously  on  good 
grounds  given  our  assent.  And  they  tell  us,  that  the  sole  ground 
which  a  syllogism  affords  fer  assenting  to  the  conclusion,  is  that  the 
supposition  of  its  being  felse,  combined  with  the  supposition  that  the 
premisses  are  true,  would  lead  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now  this 
would  be  but  a  lame  account  of  the  real  grounds  which  we  have  fei 
believing  the  fects  which  we  learn  from  reasoning,  in  contradistinction 
to  observation.  The  true  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  will  die,  is  that  his  fathers,  and  our  fethers,  and  all  other 
persons  who  were  contemporary  with  them,  have  died.  Those  facts 
are  the  real  premisses  of  the  reasoning.  But  we  are  not  led  to  infer 
the  conclusion  from  those  premisses,  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any 
verbal  inconsistency.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  that  all 
those  persons  have  died,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may,  not- 
widistanding,  live  for  ever.  But  there  would  be  a  contradiction  if  we 
first,  on  the  eround  of  those  same  premisses,  made  a  ^^eral  assertion 
including  and  covering  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Welhngton,  and  then 
refused  to  stand  to  it  in  the  individual  case.  There  is  an  inconsistency 
to  be  avoided  between  the  memorandum  we  make  of  the  inferences 
which  may  be  justly  drawn  in  future  cases,  and  the  inferences  we 
actually  draw  in  those  cases  when  they  arise.  With  this  view  we 
interpret  our  own  formula,  precisely  as  a  judge  interprets  a  law :  in 
order  that  we  may  avoid  drawing  any  inferences  not  confermable  to 
our  former  intention,  as  a  judge  avoids  giving  any  decisicm  not  con- 
formable to  the  legislator's  intention.  The  rules  for  this  interpretation 
are  die  rules  of  the  syllogism :  and  its  sole  purpose  itf fto  maintain 
consistency  between  the  conclusions  we  draw  m  every  particular  case, 
and  the  previous  general  direcdons  for  drawing  them ;  whether  thoae 
general  direcdons  were  framed  by  ourselves  as  the  result  of  inducdon, 
or  were  received  by  us  frtmi  an  authority  competent  to  give  diem. 

$  5.  In  the  above  observadons  it  has,  I  think,  been  clearly  shown, 
diat,  although  there  is  always  a  process  of  reasoning  or  inference 
where  a  syuogism  is  used,  die  syllogism  is  not  a  correct  analysis  ot 
that  process  of  reasoning  or  inference  ,*  which  is,  on  die  contraiy^ 
(when  not  a  mere  inference  fit>m  testimony,)  an  inference  fix>m  pardc- 
ulars  to  pardculars ;  authorized  by  a  previous  inference  from  pardctt- 
lan  to  generals,  and  substandally  die  same  with  it ;  of  the  nature, 
therefore,  of  Inducdon.  But  wlule  these  conclusions  appear  to  me 
videmable^  I  must  yet  enter  a  protest^  ae  strong  as  that  of  Archbishop 
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Whately  bimselC  against  tht  doctrine  that  the  BjHogistic  art  is  vmewsm 
for  the  purpofles  of  reasoning.  The  reasoning  lies  in  the  act  of  gen- 
eralization, not  in  interpreting  the  record  of  that  act ;  but  the  syllogistic 
form  is  an  indispensable  collateral  secoritj  for  the  correctness  of  the 
generalization  itself. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  if  we  have  a  collection  of  particulars 
sufficient  for  grounding  an  induction,  we  need* not  frame  a  general 
proposition ;  we  may  reason  at  once  from  those  particulars  to  other 
particulars.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  withal,  that  whenever,  xtom  a 
set  of  particular  cases,  we  can  legitimately  draw  any  inference,  we 
tnay  legitimately  make  our  inforence  a  general  one.  li^  from  obser' 
vation  and  experiment,  we  can  conclude  to  one  new  case,  so  may  we 
to  an  indefimte  number.  If  that  which  has  held  true  in  our  past 
experience  will  therefore  hold  in  time  to  come,  it  will  hold  isuc  merely 
in  some  individual  case,  but  in  all  cases  of  a  given  description.  Every 
induction,  therefore,  which  suffices  to  prove  one  foct,  proves  an  indefi- 
nite multitude  of  facts :  the  experience  which  justifies  a  single  predic- 
tion must  be  such  as  will  suffice  to  bear  out  a  general  theusem.  This 
dieorem  it  is  extremely  important  to  ascertain  •  and  declare,  in  its 
broadest  form  of  generaliij ;  and  thus  to  place  before  our  mindSf  in 
its  fiill  extent,  the  whole  of  what  our  evidence  must  prore  if  it  proves 
anything. 

This  throwing  of  the  whole  body  of  possible  inferences  from  a  given 
set  of  particulara,  into  one  general  expression,  operates  as  a  security 
for  dieir  being  just  infinrences  in  more  ways  than  one.  First,  the  gen- 
eral principle  presents  a  Icmer  object  to  the  imaginsdon  than  any  ot 
die  smgular  propositions  which  it  contains.  A  process  of  thought  which 
leads  to  a  comprehensiye  generality,  is  folt  as  of  ereater  importance 
than  one  vdnch  terminates  in  an  insulated  &ct ;  and  the  mind  is,  even 
unconsciously,  led  to  bestow  greater  attention  upon  the  process,  and 
to  weigh  more  carefully  the  sufficiency  of  die  experience  appeaied  to, 
for  supporting  the  inforence  grounded  upcm  it.  There- is  another,  and 
a  more  important,  advantage.  In  reasoning  firom  a  course  of  individ- 
ual observadons  to  some  new  and  unobserved  case,  which  we  are  but 
inmerfecdv  acquainted  with  (or  we  should  not  be  inquiring  into  it), 
and  in  which,  since  we  are  inquiring  into  it,  we  probably  feel  a  pecu- 
liar interest ;  there  is  very  l&de  to  prevent  us  from  giving  wkj  to 
negligence,  or  to  any  bias  which  may  affisct  our  wishes  or  our  imagina- 
tion, and,  Iknder  that  influence,  accepting  insufficient  evidence  as  suffi- 
cient. But  i^  instead  of  concluding  straight  to  the  particular  case,  we 
place  before  ourselves  an  entire  cl^  of  tacts,  the  -whole  contents  of  a 
general  proposkion,  every  tittle  of  which  is  legitimately  inforrible  from 
our  premisses,  if  that  one  particular  conclusion  is  so ;  diere  is  then  a 
considerable  likelihood  that  if  the  premisses  are  insufficient,  and  die 
eeneral  inforence,  therefore,  grouncUess,  it  vriU  comprise  widiin  it  some 
met  or  focts  the  reverse  of  which  we  already  know  to  be  true ;  and 
we  shall  jthus  discover  die  error  in  our  generalization,  by  what  the 
schoolmen  termed  a  reductio  ad  impoiMiU. 

Thus  if,  during  die  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  sul^ect  of  die  Roman 
empire,  under  die  bias  naturally  given  to  the  imagination  and  expec- 
tations by  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  Antonine^,  had  been  disposed 
to  conclude  that  Commodus  would  be  a  just  ruler :  supposing  him  to 
•top  diere,  he  might  only  have  been  undeceived  by  sad  experience. 
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But  if  he  reflected  that  this  conclusion  could  not  be  justifiable  unless 
from  the  same  evidence  he  was  also  warranted  in  conduding  some  gen- 
eral proposition,  as,  for  instance,  that  aU  Roman  emperors  are  just 
rulers;  he  would  immediately  have  thought  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and 
other  instances,  which,  showing  the  falsity  ox  the  general  conclusion,  and 
therefore  the  insufficiency  of  Uie  premisses,  would  have  warned  him 
that  those  premisses  could  not  prove  in  the  instance  of  Commodus, 
what  they  were  inadequate  to  prove  in  any  collectimi  of  cases  in  which 
his  was  included. 

The  advantage*  in  judging  whether  any  controverted  inference  is 
jegitimate,  of  refi^ning  to  a  parallel  case,  is  universally  acknowledged. 
But  by  ascending  to  the  general  proposition,  we  bring  under  our  view 
not  one  parallel  case  only,  but  all  possible  parallel  cases  at  once ;  all 
cases  to  which  the  same  set  of  evidentiary  considerations  are  applicable. 

When,  therefore,  we  argue  from  a  number  of  known  cases  to  anodier 
case  supposed  to  be  analogous,  it  is  always  possible,  and  generally  ad- 
vantageous, to  divert  our  argument  into  the  circuitous  channel  of  an 
induction  from  those  known  cases  to  a  general  proposition,  and  a  subse- 
quent application  of  the  general  proposition  to  the  unknown  case. 
This  second  part  of  the  operation,  which,  as  befrwe  observed,  is  essen- 
tially a  process  of  interpretation,  will  be  resolvable  into  a  syUc^ism  or 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  the  majors  of  which  will  be  general  propositions 
embracing  whole  classes  of  cases;  every  one  of  which  propositionfr 
majBl  be  true  in  all  ita  extent,  if  our  orgxanent  is  maintaiaalile.  If, 
therefore*  any  fact  fairly  coming  within  the  range  of  one  of  these  general 
propositions,  and  consequently  asserted  by^it,  is  known  or  suspected 
to  be  other  ikan  the  propositk>n  asserts  it  to  be,  this  mode  of  stating 
the  argument  causes  us  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the  original  obser- 
vations, which  are  the  real  grounds  of  (Hir  conclusion^  are  not  sufficient 
to  support  iL  And  in  proportion  to  the  greater  chance  of  our  detecting 
the  inconclusiveness  otour  evidence,  will  be  the  increased  reliance  we 
are  entitled  to  place  in  it  if  no  such  evidence  of  defect  shall  appear. 

The  value,  therefi>re,  of  the  syllogistic  form,  and  of  the  rules  for 
using  it  correctly,  does  not  consist  in  their  being  the  form  and  the  rules 
according  to  wHch  our  reasonings  are  necessarily,  or  even  usually, 
made ;  out  in  their  furnishing  us  with  a  mode  in  which  those  reason- 
ings may  always  be  represented,  and  which  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated, if  they  are  inconclusive,  to  bring  their  inconclusiveness  to  light. 
An  induction  from  particulars  to  generals,  followed  by  a  syllogistic 
process  from  those  generals  to  other  particulars,  is  a  form  in  whidi  we 
may  always  state  our  reasonings  if  we  please.  It  is  not  inform  in 
winch  we  muit  reason,  but  it  is  a  form  in  which  we  may  r^sen,  and 
into  which  it  is  indispensable  to  throw  our  reasoning,  when  there  is 
any  doubt  of  its  validity;  though  when  the  case  is  familiar  and  Uttle 
complicated^  and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  error,  we  may,  and  do,  reason 
at  once  frxnn  the  known  particular  cases  to  unknown  ones. 

These  are  the  uses  of  the  syllogism,  as  a  mode  of  verifying  any 
given  argument.  Its  ulterior  uses,  as  respects  the  general  course  of 
our  inteuectual  operations,  hardly  require  illustration^  being  in  &ct  the 
acknowledged  uses  of  general  Ismguaffe.  Th^  amount  substantially 
to  this,  that  the  inductions  may  be  made  once  for  all :  a  single  carefiil 
interrogation  of  experience  may  suffice,  and  the  result  may  be  regia* 
tered  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition,  which  it  committed  to 
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memory  ot  to  writing,  and  from  which  afterwards  we  have  only  to  syl- 
logize. The  particulars  of  our  experiments  may  then  be  dismissed 
fi?om  the  memory,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain  so  great 
a  multitude  of  details ;  while  the  knowledge  which  those  details  afforded 
for  future  use,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  obser- 
vations were  forgotten,  or  as  their  record  became  too  bulky  for  refer* 
ence,  is  retained  in  a  commodious  and  immediately  available  shape  by 
means  of  general  language. 

Against  this  advantage  is  to  be  set  the  countervailing  inconvenience, 
that  inferences  originally  made  on  insufficient  evidence,  become  conse- 
crated, and,  as  it  were,  hardened  into  general  maxims ;  and  the  mind 
cleaves  to  them  from  habit,  after  it  has  outgrown  any  liability  to  be 
misled  by  similar  fallacious  appearances  if  they  were  now  for  the  first 
time  presented;  but  having  forgotten  the  particulars,  it  does  not  think 
of  revising  its  own  former  decision.  An  inevitable  drawback,  which, 
however  considerable  in  itself,  forms  evidently  but  a  trifling  deduction 
from  the  immense  advantages  of  general  language. 

The  use  of  the  syllogism  is  in  truth  no  other  than  the  use  of  general 
propositions  in  reasoning.  We  can  reason  without  them ;  in  simple 
and  obvious  cases  we  habitually  do  so ;  minds  of  great  sagacity  can 
do  it  in  cases  not  simple  and  obvious,  provided  their  experience 
supplies  them  with  instances  essentially  similar  to  every  combination 
of  circumstances  likely  to  arise.  But  other  men,  or  the  same  men 
when  without  the  same  preeminent  advantages  of  personal  experience^ 
are  quite  helpless  without  the  aid  of  general  propositions,  wherever 
the  case  presents  the  smallest  complication ;  and  if  we  made  no  general 
propositions,  few  of  us  would  get  much  beyond  those  simple  infer- 
ences which  are  drawn  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  brutes.  Though 
not  necessary  to  reasoning,  general  propositions  are  necessary  to  any 
considerable  progress  in  reasoning.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  and 
indispensable  to  separate  the  process  of  investigation  into  two  parts ; 
and  obtain  general  formulae  for  determining  what  inferences  may  be 
drawn,  before  the  occasion  arises  for  drawing  the  inferences.  The 
work  of  drawing  them  is  then  that  of  applying  the  formulae ;  and  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  a  system  of  securities  for  the  correctness  of 
the  application. 

§  6.  To  complete  the  series  of  considerations  connected  with  tne 
poUosophical  cnaracter  of  the  syllogism,  it  is  requisite  to  consider, 
since  the  syllogism  is  not  the  universal  type  of  the  reasoning  process, 
what  is  tj^  reid  type.  This  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  minor  premiss,  and  in  what  manner  it  contributes  to 
establish  the  conclusion :  for  as  to  the  major,  we  now  fully  understand, 
that  the  place  which- it  nominally  occupies  in  our  reasonings,  properly 
belongs  to  the  individual  fruits  or  observations  of  which  it  expresses 
the  general  result ;  the  major  itself  being  no  real  part  of  the  argument, 
but  an  intermediate  halting  place  for  the  mind,  interposed  by  an  artifice 
of.  language  between  the  real  premisses  and  the  conclusion,  by  way 
of  a  security,  which  it  is  in  a  most  material  degree,  for  the  correctness 
g£  the  process.  The  minor,  however,  being  an  indispensable  part  of 
die  syllogistic  expression  of  an  argument,  \irithout  doubt  either  is,  or  ' 
corresponds  to,  an  equally  indispensable  part  of  the  argument  itself 
and  we  have  only  to  mquire  what  part. 
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It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  here  a>speculatioii  of  one  of  the 
philosophers  to  whom  mental  science  is  most  indebted,  but  who, 
though  a  very  penetrating,  was  a  very  hasty  thinker,  and  whose  want 
of  due  circumspection  rendered  him  fuUy  as  remarkable  for  what  ha 
did  not  see,  as  for  what  he  saw.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bro¥ni, 
whose  theory  of  ratiocination  is  peculiar.  He  saw  the  petUio  principH 
which  is  inherent  in  every  syllogism,  if  we  consider  the  major  to  be 
itself  the  evidence  by  which  the  conclusion  is  proved,  instead  of  being, 
what  in  fact  it  is>  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  evidence  sufficient 
to  prove  any  conclusion  of  a  given  description.  Seeing  this,  Dr. 
Brown  not  only  failed  to  see  die  inmiense  advantage,  in  point  of 
security  for  correctness,  .which  is  gained  by  interposing  this  step 
between  the  real  evidence  and  the  conclusion;  but  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  strike  out  the  major  altogether  from  the  reason* 
ing  process,  without  substituting  anything  else ;  and  maintained  that 
pur  reasonings  ccmsist  only  of  the  minor  premiss  and  the  conclusion, 
Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal :  thus  actually  suppress- 
ing, as  an  unnecessary  step  in  the  argrument,  the  appeal  to  former 
experience.  The  absurdity  of  thib  was  disguised  m)m  him  by  the 
opinion  he  adopted,  that  reasoning  is  merely  analyzing  our  own  general 
notions,  or  ab^ract  ideas ;  and  that  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal, 
is  evolved  from  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  a  man,  simply  by  recog- 
nizing the  notion  of  mortality,  as  ah'eady  contained  in  the  notion  we 
form  of  a  man. 

After  the  explanations  so  fully  entered  into  on  the  subject  of 
propositions,  much  further  discussion  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  the 
radical  eiror  of  this  view  of  ratiocination  apparent.  If  the  word  man 
connoted  mortality;  if  the  meaning  of  **  mortal"  were  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  ''man;"  we  might,  undoubtedly,  evolve  the  conclusion 
from  the  minbr  alone,  because  the  minor  would  have  distinctly  asserted 
JL  But  i^  as  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  word  man  does  not  connote  mortality, 
how  does  it  appear  that  in  the  mind  of  every*  person  who  admits 
Socrates  to  be  a  man,  the  idea  of  man  must  include  the  idea  of  mor- 
tality %  Dr.  Brown  could  not  help  seeing  this  difficulty,  and  in  order 
to  avpid  it,  was  led,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  reestablish,  under 
another  name,  that  step  in  the  argument  which  corresponds  to  the 
nu^or,  by  affinning  the  necessity  ol  previoudy  perceiving  the  relation 
between  the  idea  of  man  and  the  idea  of  mortal.  If  the  reasoner  has 
not  previously  perceived  this  relation,  he  will  not,  says  Dr.  Brown, 
infer  because  Socrates  is  a  man,  that  Socrates  is  mortal.  But  even 
this  admission,  though  amounting  to  a  surrender  of  the  doctrine  that 
an  argument  consists  of  the  minor  and  the  conclusion  alone,  will  not 
save  die  remainder  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory.  The  failure  of  assent  to 
the  arrament  does  not  take  place  merely  because  the  reasoner,  for 
want  of  due  analysis,  does  not  perceive  that  his  idea  of  man  includes 
the  idea  of  mortality ;  it  takes  place,  much  more  commonly,  because 
in  his  mind  that  relation  between  the  two  ideas  has  never  existed. 
And  in  truth  it  never  does  exist,  except  as  the  result  of  experience. 
Consenting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  to  discuss  the  question  upon 
a  suppontion  of  which  we  have  recognized  the  radical  incorrectness, 
aamely,  that  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  relates  to  the  ideas  of  the 
dungs  spoken  a£,  and  not  to  the  thmgs  themselves ;  and  conceding  for 
a  moment,  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  I  must  yet  observe,  that  the 
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idea  of  man,  as  an  uniYersal  idea,  the  common  property  of  all  rational 
creatures,  cannot  involve  anything  but  what  is  stncUy  implied  in  the 
name.  If  any  one  includes  in  his  ovm  private  idea  of  man,  as  no 
doubt  is  almost  alwajFS  the  case,  some  other  attributes,  such  for 
instance  as  mortality,  he  does  so  only  as  the  consequence  of  experi* 
ence  after  having  satisfied  himself  that  all  men  possess  that  attribute: 
so  that  whatever  the  idea  contains,  in  any  person's  mind»  beyond  what 
is  included  m  the  conventional  signification  of  the  word,  has  been  added 
to  it  as  the  result  of  assent  to  a  proposition ;  while  Dr.  Brown's  theory 
requires  us  to  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  assent  to  the  proposition 
is  produced  by  evolving,  through  an  an^vtic  process,  this  veiy  element 
out  of  the  idea.  This  theory,  theretore,  may  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  refuted,  and  the  minor  premiss  must  be  regarded  as  totally 
insufficient  to  prove  the  conclusion,  except  with  the  assistance  of  the 
major,  or  of  Uiat  which  the  major  represents,  namely,  the  various 
singukr  propositions  expressive  of  the  series  of  observations,  of  which 
the  generalization  callea  the  major  premiss  is  the  result. 

In  the  argument,  then,  which  proves  that  Socrates  is  mortal,  one 
indispensable  part  of  the  premisses  will  be  as  follows :  "  My  hJther, 
and  my  father's  father,  A,  B,  C,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
persons,  were  mortal;"  which  is  only  an  expression  in  different  words 
of  the  observed  &ct  that  they  have  died.  This  is  the  major  premiss, 
divested  of  the  peikio  principiiy  and  cut  down  to  as  much  as  is  really 
known  by  direct  evidence. 

In  order  to  connect  this  proposition  with  the  conclusion,  Socrates  is 
mortal,  the  additional  link  necessary  is  such  a  proposition  as  the  fol* 
lowing :  "  Socrates  resembles  my  &ther,  and  my  Other's  &ther,  and 
the  omer  individuals  specified."  This  propontion  we  assert  when  we 
say  that  Socrates  is  a  man.  By  saying  so  we  likewise  assert  in  what 
respect  he  resembles  them,  namely,  in  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
word  man.  And  fiN>m  this  we  conclude  that  he  further  resembles 
them  in  the  attribute  mortality. 

§  7.  We  have  thus  obtained  what  we  were  seeking,  an  universal 

2pe  of  the  reasoning  process.  We  find  it  resolvable  in  all  cases  into 
e  following  elements :  Certain  individuals  have  a  giv^n  attribute ; 
an  individual  or  individuals  resemble  the  former  in  certain  other  attri- 
butes ;  therefore  they  resemble  them  also  in  the  given  attribute.  This 
type  of  ratiocination  does  not  claim,  like  the  syllogism,  to  be  conclu* 
sive  firom  the  mere  form  of  the  expression  *,  nor  can  it  possibly  be  so. 
That  one  proposition  does  or  does  not  assert  the  very  met  whidi  was 
already  asserted  in  another,  may  appear  from  the  farm  of  the  expres- 
sion, thax  is,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  languf^ ;  but  when  the  two 
propositions  assert  facts  which  are  honAJide  cti&rent,  whether  the  one 
met  proves  the  other  or  not  can  never  appear  fcoim  the  language,  but 
must  depend  upon  other  considerations.  Whether,  firom  the  attributes 
in.  which  Socrates  resembles  those  men  who  have  heretofore  died,  it 
is  allowable  to  infer  that  he  resembles  them  also  in  being  mortal,  is  a 
question  of  Induction ;  and  is  to  be  dedded  by  the  principles  or  canons 
which  we  shall  hereafter  recognize  as  tests  of  the  correct  performance 
of  that  great  mental  operation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  certain,  as  before  remarked,  that  if  this 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  Socrates, it  can  bedrawn  as  to  all  othera 
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gmo  reseoible  the  observed  indmduak  in  the  same  attributes  inwUcb 
he  xeeembles  them ;  that  is  (to  express  the  thihg  concisely)*  of  all  men. 
If^  therefore,  the  argument  be  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  we 
are  at  Hberty,  once  for  all,  to  treat  the  possession  of  the  attributes  of 
man  as  a  mark,  or  satisfoctory  evidence,  of -the  attribute  of  mortality. 
This  we  do  by  laying  down  the  universal  proposition.  All  men  are 
mortal,  and  interpretmg  this,  as  occasion  arises,  in  its  application  to 
Socrates  and  others.  By  this  means  we  establish  a  very  convenient ' 
division  of  the  entire  logical  operation  into  two  steps ;  first,  that  ci 
ascertaining  what  attributes  are  marks  of  mortality ;  and,  secondly, 
viiiether  any  given  individuals  possess  those  marks.  And  it  will  gener- 
ally be  advisable,  in  our  speculations  on  the  reasoning  process,  to 
consider  this  double  operation  as  in  foct  taking  place,  and  aU  reason- 
ing as  carried  on  in  the  form  into  which  it  must  necessarily  be  thrown 
to  enable  us  to  apply  to  it  any  test  of  its  oonrect  performance. 

Although,  then^oftej  all  processes  of  thought  m  which  the  ultimate 
premisses  are  particulan,  whether  we  conduide  from  particulars  to  a 
general  foimuia,  or  fiom  particulars  to  other  particulars  according  to 
that  formula,  are  equally  Induction;  we  shall  yet,  conformably  to 
usage,  consider  the  name  Induction  as  more  peculiariy  belonging  to 
die  process  of  establishing  the  general  proposition ;  and  the  remaining 
operaticm,  vrhich  is  substandally  that  of  interpreting  the  general  pro- 
position, we  shall  call  by  its  usual  name,  Deduction.  A^  we  shall 
consider  every  process  by  which  anything  is  inferred  respecting  an 
unobserved  case,  as  consisting  of  an  Induction  followed  by  a  Deduc- 
tion ;  because,  although  the  process  needs  not  necessarily  be  carried 
on  in  this  fonn,  it  is  always  susceptible  of  the  fonn,  and  must  be 
thrown  into  it  when  assurance  of  scientific  accuracy  is  needed  and 
desired 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  TRAINS  OF  REASONINO,  AND  DEDUCTIVB  BOnSNOBS. 

§  1.  Iff  our  analysis  of  the  syllogism  it  speared  that  the  minor  prem- 
iss always  afSrms  a  resemblance  between  a  new  case,  and  some  cases 
previously  knovm ;  while  the  major  premiss  asserts  something  which, 
laving  been  found  true  of  those  knovm  cases,  we  consider  ourselves 
wai'iauled  in  holding  true  of  any  other  case  resembling  the  former  in 
certain  given  particulars. 

If  all  ratiocmations  resembled,  as  to  the  minor  premiss,  the  examples 
which  we  exclusively  employed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  if  the  re- 
semblance, which  that  premiss  asserts,  were  obvious  to  the  senses,  as  in 
the  proposition, "  Socrates  is  a  man,"  or  were  at  once  ascertainable  by 
direct  OTservation ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  trains  of  reascming, 
and  Deductive  or  Ratiocinative  Sciences  would  not  exist.  Trains  of 
reasoning  exist  only  £oir  the  sake  of  extending  an  induction,  founded  as 
all  indncfions  must  be  upon  observed  cases,  to  other  oases  in  vdiich  we 
not  otily  camot  directly  observe  what  is  to  be  proved,  but  cannot  di- 
rectly observe  even  the  mark  which  is  to  prove  it. 
S 
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§  2.  Suppose  the  syllogism  to  be,  All  cows  ruminate,  the  animal  whicli 
is  before  me  is  a  cow,  therefore  it  ruminates.  The  minor,  if  true  at  all« 
is  obviously  so :  the  only  premiss  the  establishment  of  which  requires 
any  anterior  process  of  inquiry,  is  the  major ;  and  provided  the  induc- 
tion of  which  that  premiss  is  the  expression  was  correctly  performed, 
the  conclusion  respecting  the  animal  now  present  will  be  instantly 
drawn ;  because  as  soon  as  she  is  compared  with  the  formula,  she  will 
be  identified  as  being  included  in  it.  JBut  suppose  the  syllogism  to  be 
the  following : — ^AU  arsenic  is  poisonous,  the  substance  which  is  before 
me  is  arsenic,  therefore  it  is  poisonous.  The  truth  of  the  minor  may  not 
here  be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  it  may  not  be  intuitively  evident,  but  may 
itself  be  known  only  by  imerence.  It  may  be  the  conclusion  of  another 
argument,  which,  thrown  into  the  syllogistic  form,  would  stand  thus: — 
Whatever  forms  a  compound  with  hydrogen,  which  yields  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  arsenic ;  the  substance  before  me  con^ 
forms  to  this  condition ;  therefore  it  is  arsenic  To  establish,  therefor^, 
the  ultimate  conclusion.  The  substance  before  me  is  poisonous,  requires 
a  process  which,  in  order  to  be  syllogistically  expressed,  stands  in  need 
of  two  syllogisms :  and  we  have  a  Train  of  Reasoning. 

When,  however,  we  thus  add  syllogism  to  syllogism,  we  are  really 
adding  induction  to  induction.  Two  separate  mductions  must  have  ta- 
ken place  to  render  this  chain  of  inference  possible ;  inductions  founded, 
probably,  on  different  sets  of  individual  instances,  but  which  converge  in 
their  results,  so  that  the  instance  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  comes 
within  the  range  of  them  both.  The  record  of  these  inductions  is  con- 
tained in  the  majors  of  the  two  syllogisms.  First,  we,  or  others  before 
us,  have  examined  various  objects  which  yielded  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances the  given  precipitate,  and  found  that  they  possessed  the 
properties  connoted  by  the  word  arsenic ;  they  were  metallic,  volatile, 
their  vapor  had  a  smeU  of  ^rlic,  and  so  forth.  Next,  we,  or  others  be- 
fore us,  nave  examined  various  specimens  which  possessed  this  metallic 
and  volatile  character,  whose  vapor  had  this  smell,  &c.,  and  have  inva- 
riably found  that  they  were  poisonous.  The  first  observation  we  judgre 
that  we  may  extend  to  all  substances  whatever  which  yield  the  precipi- 
tate :  the  second,  to  all  metallic  and  volatile  substances  resembling 
those  we  examined ;  and  consecjuently,  not  to  those  only  which  ai-e 
seen  to  be  such,  but  to  thdse  which  are  concluded  to  be  such  by  the 
prior  induction.  The  substance  before  us  is  only  seen  to  come  within 
one  of  these  inductions ;  but  by  means  of  this  one,  it  is  brought  within 
the  other.  We  are  still,  as  before,  concluding  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars ;  but  we  are  now  concluding  from  particulars  observed,  to  other 
Particulars  which  are  not,  as  in  the  simple  case,  seen  to  resemble  them 
m  the  material  points,  but  inferred  to  do  so,  because  resembling  them 
in  something  else,  wldch  we  have  been  led  by  quite  a  different  set  of 
instances  to  consider  as  a  mark  of  the  former  resemblance. 

This  first  example  of  a  train  of  reasoning  is  still  extremely  simple, 
the  series  consistmg  of  only  two  syllogisms.  The  foUovnng  is  some- 
what more  complicated : — No  government,  which  earnestly  seeks  the 
good  of  its  subjects,  is  liable  to  revolution ;  the  Prussian  government 
earnestly  seeks  the  good  of  its  subjects,  therefore  it  is  not  in  danger 
of  revolution.  The  major  premiss  m  this  argument  we  shall  suppose 
not  to  be  derived  fr*om  considerations  d  priori^  but  to  be  a  generaliza- 
tion firom  history,  which,  whether  correct  or  erroneous,  must  have 
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been  fbanded  upon  obseiTation  of  goyemments  concenmig  whoae 
desire  of  the  good  of  their  subjects  there  was  no  doubt.  It  has  been 
found,  or  thought  to  be  found,  that  these  were  not  liable  to  revolution, 
and  it  has  been  deemed  that  those  instances  warranted  an  extension 
of  the  same  predicate  to  any  and  every  government  which  resembles 
them  in  the  attribute  of  desiring  earnestly  the  good  of  its  subjects. 
But  does  the  Prussian  government  thus  resemble  them  ?  This  may  be 
debated  pro  and  con  by  many  arguments,  and  must,  in  any  case,  be 
proved  by  another  induction ;  for  we  cannot  directly  observe  the  sen- 
timents and  desires  of  the  persons  who  conduct  the  government  of 
that  country.  To  }MX>ve  the  minor,  therefore,  we  require  an  argument 
in  this  form :  Every  government  which  acts  in  a  certain  manner,  de- 
sires the  good  of  its  subjects ;  the  Prussian  government  acts  in  that 
particiilar  manner,  therefore  it  desires  the  good  of  its  subjects.  But 
IS  it  true  that  the  Prussian  government  acts  m  the  manner  supposed! 
This  minor  also  may  require  proof;  still  another  induction,  as  inus  :— 
What  is  asserted  by  many  disinterested  witnesses,  must  be  believed 
to  be  true ;  that  the  Prussian  government  acts  in  this  manner,  is  as- 
serted by  many  disintOTested  witnesses,  therefore  it  must  be  believed 
to  be  true.  The  arguinent  hence  consists  of  three  steps.  Having  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  that  the  case  of  the  Prussian  government  re- 
sembles a  number  of  former  cases,  in  the  circumstance  of  having 
something  asserted  respecting  it  by  many  disinterested  witnesses,  we 
infer,  first,  that  as  in  those  former  instances,  so  in  this  instance  the  asser- 
tion is  true.  Secondly,  what  was  asserted  of  the  Prussian  government 
being  that  it  acts  in  a  particular  manner,  and  other  governments  ot 
persons  having  been  observed  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  the  Prussian 
government  is  brought  into  known  resemblance  with  those  other  gov- 
ernments or  persons ;  and  since  they  were  known  to  desire  the  good 
of  the  people,  we  thereupon,  by  a.  second  induction,  infer  that  the 
Prussian  government  desires  the  good  of  the  people.  This  brings  that 
government  into  known  resemblance  with  the  other  governments  which 
were  observed  to  escape  revolution,  and  thence,  by  a  third  induction, 
we  predict  that  the  Prussian  government  will  in  like  manner  escape. 
And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  reason  from  the  well-intentioned  govern- 
ments i^ch  we  historically  know  as  having  escaped  revolution,  to 
other  governments  which,  when  we  made  the  induction,  we  may  have 
known  nothing  about :  yet  if  the  induction  was  good,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  iJl  governments  of  which  we  know  the  intentions  but  do 
not  know  the  fortunes,  it  must  be  no  less  applicable  to  those  whose 
intentions  we  do  not  know,  but  can  only  infer,  provided  this  inference 
also  rests  upon  a  good  induction.  We  are  still  reasoning  from  particu- 
hxs  to  particulars,  but  we  now  reason  to  the  new  instance  from  three 
distinct  sets  of  former  instances:  to  one  only  of  those  sets  of  instances 
do  we  directly  perceive  the  new  one  to  be  similar ;  but  from  that  sim- 
ilarity we  inductively  infer  that  it  has  the  attribute  by  which  it  is  as- 
nnulated  to  the  next  set,  and  brought  within  the  corresponding  induc- 
tion; when  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  we  infer  it  to  be 
tiinilar  to  the  third  set,  and  hence  a  third  induction  conducts  us  to  the 
ultimate  conclusion. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  complication  of  these  examples, 
compared  with  those  by  which  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  illustrated 
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the  generml  theory  of  reasoning,  every  doctrine  whieh  we  then  kid 
down  holds  equally  true  in  these  more,  intricate  cases.  The  succea- 
aire  general  propositions  are  not  steps  in  the  reasoning,  are  not  inter- 
mediate links  in  ttie  chain  of  infisrence,  between  the  partioulaiB  observed^ 
and  those  to  which  we  apply  the  obsonration.  If  we  had  sofficiendy 
oapacions  memories,  and  a  si^flicient  power  of  maintaining  order  among 
a  huge  mass  of  details,  the  reasoning  could  eo  on  without  any  general 
propositions;  they  are  mere  formulae  for  inferring  particulaxs  from 
particulazB.  The  principle  of  general  reasoning  is  (as  before  explained), 
that  if  from  observation  of  certain  known  particulars,  what  was  seen  to 
be  true  of  them  can  be  inferred  to  be  true  of  any  others,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred of  all  others  which  are  of  a  certain  description.  And  in  order 
diat  we  may  never  feil  to  draw  this  conclusion  in  a  new  case  when  it 
can  be  drawn  correctly,  and  may  avoid  drawing  it  when  it  cannot,  we 
determine  once  for  all  what  are  the  disdnguishing  maAA  by  which 
such  cases  ma^  be  recognized.  The  subsequent  process  is  merely 
diat  of  identifjrmg  an  object,  and  ascertaining  it  to  have  those  marks; 
whether  we  identify  it  by  the  very  marks  themselves,  or  by  othecs 
which  we  have  ascertained  (througn  another  and  a  similar  process)  to 
be  marks  of  those  marks.  The  real  inference  is  alvrays  fr<mi  particu- 
lars to  particulars,  frxmi  the  observed  instances  to  an  unobserved  one : 
but  in  orawing  this  inference,  we  conform  to  a  formula  which  we  have 
adopted  for  our  guidance  in  such  operations,  and  which  is  a  record.of 
the  criteria  by  which  we  thought  we  had  ascertained  that  we  might 
distinguish  when  the  inference  could  and  when  it  could  not  be  drawn. 
The  real  premisses  are  the  individual  observations,  even  though  they 
may  have  oeen  forgotten,  or  being  the  observations  of  others  and  not 
of  ourselves,  may,  to  us,  never  have  been  known:  but  we  have 
before  us  proof  that  we  or  others  cmce  thousht  them  sufficient  for  an 
induction,  and  we  have  marks  to  show  whether  any  new  case  is 
one  of  those  to  which,  if  then  knovm,  the  induction  would  have  been 
deemed  to  extend.  These  marks  we  either  recognize  at  once,  or  b^ 
the  aid  of  other  marks,  which  by  another  previous  induction  we  col- 
lected to  be  marks  oithem.  Even  these  marks  of  marks  may  only  be 
recognized  through  a  third  set  of  marks ;  and  we  may  have  a  train  of 
reasoning,  of  any  length,  to  bring  a  new  case  vnthin  the  scope  of  an 
induction  grounded  on  particulars  its  similarity  to  which  is  oiuy  ascer- 
tained in  mis  indirect  manner. 

Thus,  in  the  ar|;ument  concerning  the  Prussian  govepunent,  the 
ultimate  inductive  inference  viras,  that  it  was  not  liable  to  revolution : 
this  inference  was  drawn  according  to  a  formula  in  which  desire  of  the 
public  good  was  set  down  as  a  mark  of  not  being  liable  to  revolution ; 
a  mark  of  this  mark  was,  acting  in  a  particular  manner ;  and  a  mark  of 
acting  in  that  manner,  was,  being  asserted  to  do  so  by  many  disinter- 
ested  witnesses  t  this  mark,  the  Prussian  government  was  reoo^zed 
by  the  senses  as  possessing.  Hence  that  government  fell  vnthm  the 
last  induction,  and  by  it  was  brought  vnthin  all  the  others.  The  per- 
ceived resemblance  of  the  case  to  one  set  of  observed  particular  cases, 
brought  it  into  known  resemblance  with  another  set,  and  that  with  a 
third. 

In  the  more  complex  branches  of  knowledge,  the  deductions  seldom 
consist,  as  in  the  examples  hidierto  exhibited,  of  a  single  chain,  a  a 
mark  of  ^,  ^  of  c,  c  €£d,  therefore  a  a  mark  of  d.     They  consist  (to 
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carry  on  die  same  metaphor)  of  soTeral  chains  united  at  the  eztfemitj 
as  thus:  a  a  mark  ^  d,  b  ofe,  cof/;  defoin^  therefore  a  &  e  a  mark 
of  »•  Suppose,  for  exd.mpley  the  following  combination  of  circum- 
stances: 1st,  rays  of  light  mipinging  on  a  reflecting  sur&ce ;  2d,  that 
surface  pacabolic ;  3d,  those  rays  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
axis  ci  the  sur&ce.  It  is  to  be  proved  that  the  concourse  of  these 
three  circumstances  is  a  mark  that  the  reflected  rays  will  pass  through 
die  focus  of  the  parabolic  sur&ce.  Now  each  df  the  three  circum- 
stances is  singly  a  mark  of  something  material  to  the  case.  Rays  of 
light  impineing  on  a  reflecting  surface,  are  a  mark  that  those  rays  win 
be  reflected  at  an  anele  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  para- 
bolic form  of  the  surface  is  a  mark  that,  from  any  point  of  it,  a  line 
drawn  to  the  focus  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  will  make  e<|pal  an- 
gles with  the  snr&ce.  And  finally,  the  parallelism  of  the  rays  to  the 
axis  is  a  mark  that  their  angle  of  incidence  coincides  with  one  of  these 
equal  angles.  The  three  marks  taken  together  are  therefore  a  maik 
^all  these  diree  things  united.  But  the  three  united  are  evidently  a 
mark  that  the  angle  of  reflection  nrast  coincide  with  the  other  of  ^e 
two  equal  angles,  that  formed  by  a  line  drawn  to  the  focus ;  and  this 
ag^,  by  the  fundamental  axiom  concerning  straight  lines,  is  a  mark 
that  the  reflected  rays  pass  through  the  focus.  Most  chains  of  physical 
deduction  are  of  this  more  complicated  type ;  and  even  in  mathematics 
such  are  abundant,  as  in  all  propositions  where  the  hypothesis  includes 
numerous  conditions :  "  ^  a  circle  be  taken,  and  t/^within  that  ciixle 
a  pomt  be  taken,  not  the  centre,  and  «/*  straight  lines  be  drawn  from 
that  point  to  the  circumference,  then,"  &c. 

§  4.  The  considerations  now  stated  remove  a  serious  difficulty  from 
the  view  we  have  taken  ofreascning;  which  view  might  otherwise 
•  have  seemed  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  mete  are  Da* 
ductive  or  Ratiocinative  Sciences.  It  might  seem  to  follow,  if  all  rea* 
soning  be  induction,  that  the  difficulties  of  philosophical  investigation 
must  lie  in  the  inductions  exclusively,  and  that  when  these  were  easy, 
and  susceptible  of  no  doubt  or  hesitation,  there  could  be  no  science,  or, 
at  least,  no  difficulties  in  science.  The  existence,  for  example,  of  an 
extensive  Science  of  Mathematics,  requiring  the  highest  scientific  ge- 
nius in  those  who  contributed  to  its  creation,  and  calling  for  a  most 
continued  and  vigorous  exertion  of  intellect  in  order  to  appropriate  it 
when  created,  may  seem  hard  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  foregoing 
theory.  Btit  the  considerations  more  recently  adduced  remove  the 
mystery,  by  showing,  that  even  when  the  inductions  themselves  are 
obvious,  there  may  be  much  difficuhv  in  finding  whether  the  partic- 
ular case  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  comes  within  them  ;  and  am- 
ple room  for  scientific  ingenuity  in  so  combining  various  inductions, 
as,  by  means  of  one  within  which  the  case  evidently  falls,  to  bring  it 
within  others  in  which  it  cannot  be  directly  seen  to  be  included. 

When  the  more  obvious  of  the  inductions  which  can  be  made  in 
Itny  science  from  direct  observations,  have  been  made,  and  general 
formulas  have  been  framed,  determining  the  limits  within  which 
these  inductions  are  applicable ;  as  often  as  a  new  case  can  be  at 
once  seen  to  come  within  one  of  the  formulas,  the  induction  is  ap- 
plied to  the  new  case,  and  the  business  is  ended.  But  new  cases 
are  continually  arising,  which  do  not  obviously  come  within  any 
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fommla  whereby  the  questions  we  want  solved  in  respect  of  them 
could  be  answered.  Let  us  take  an  instance  from  geometry;  and 
as  it  is  taken  only  for  illustration,  let  the  reader  concede  to  us  for 
the  present,  what  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  the  first  principles  of  geometry  are  results  of  induction.  Our 
example  shall  be  oie  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid* 
The  inquiry  is,  Are  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ^ 
equal  or  unequal  %  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  indue* ' 
tions  we  have,  from  which  we  can  infer  equality  or  inequality.  For 
inferring  equality  we  have  the  following  formulae: — Things  which 
beinf  applied  to  each  other  coincide,  are  equals.  Things  whidi  axe 
equcu  to  the  same  thing  are  equals.  A  i/diole  and  the  sum  of  its 
parts  are  equals.  The  sums  of  equal  things  are  equals.  The  dif- 
ferences of  equal  things  are  equals.  There  are  no  other  formulae  to 
prove  equality.  For  mfenring  inequality  we  have  the  following:— 
A  whole  and  its  parts  are  unequals.  The  sums  of  equal  things  and 
unequal  things  are  unequals.  The  differences  of  equal  things  and 
unequal  things  are  unequals.  In  all,  eight  formulae.  The  angles  at 
the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  do  not  obviously  come  within  any  of 
these.  The  formulae  specify  certain  marks  of  equality  and  of  in* 
equality,  but  the  angles  cannot  be  perceived  intuitively  to  have  any 
of  those  marks.  We  can,  however,  examine  whether  they  have 
ptoperties  which,  in  any  other  formulae,  are  set  down  as  marks  (^ 
those  marks.  On  examination  it  appears  that  they  have;  and  we 
ultimately  succeed  in  bringing  them  within  this  formula,  "The 
differen^s  of  equal  things  are  equal."  Whence  comes  the  difficulty 
in  recognizing  these  angles  as  the  differences  of  equal  things  1  Be- 
cause each  of  them  is  the  difference  not  of  one  pair  only,  but  of  in- 
numerable pairs  of  angles;  and  out  of  these  we  had  to  imagine  and 
aelect  two,  which  could  either  be  intuitively  perceived  to  be  equals,* 
or  possessed  some  of  the  marks  of  equalitv  set  down  in  the  various 
fOTmulae.  By  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  first 
inventor,  deserves  to  "be  regarded  as  considerable,  two  pairs  of  angles 
were  hit  upon,  which  united  these  requisites.  First,  it  coulct  be  per- 
ceived intuitively  that  their  differences  were  the  angles  at  the  bas&; 
and,  secondly,  they  possessed  one  of  the  marks  of  equality,  namely, 
coincidence  when  allied  to  one  another.  This  comcidence,  how- 
ever, was  not  peiceived  intuitively,  but  inferred,  in  conformity  to 
another  formula. 

To  make  all  clear,  we  subjoin  an  analysis  of  the  demonstration. 
EucUd,  it  will  be  remembered,  demon-  ^ 

strates  his  fiflh  proposition  by  means  of 
the  fourth.  This  it  is  not  allowable  for  us 
to  do,  because  we  are  undertaking  to  trace 
deductive  truths  not  to  prior  deductions, 
but  to  their  original  inductive  foundation. 
We  must  therefore  use  the  premisses  of 
the  fourth  proposition  instead  of  its  con- 
clusion, and  prove  the  fiftii  directly  firom 
first  principles.  To  do  so  requires  six  for- 
mulas.    (We  must  begin,  as  in  Euclid,  n 

by  prolonging  the  equal  sides  AB,  AC, .to  equal  distances,  and  join^ 
iiig  the  extremities  BE,  DC.) 
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First  FounrLA.  Tke  twnu  of  equals  are  equal, 

AD  and  AE  are  sums  of  equals  by  the  supposition.  Having  that 
mark  of  equality,  they  are  conduded  by  this  formula  to  be  equal. 

Second  Formula.  Equal  straight  lines  being  applied  to  one  another 

coincide. 

AC,  AB,  are  within  this  formula  by  supposition ;  AD,  AE,  have 
been  brought  within  it  by  the  preceding  step.  Both  these  pairs  ox 
straight  lines  have  the  property  of  equality ;  which,  according  to  the 
second  formula,  is  a  mark  that,  if  appUed  to  each  other,  they  will  coin- 
cide. Coinciding  altogether  means  coinciding  in  every  part^  and  oi 
course  at  their  extremities,  DE  and  BC. 

Third  Formula.  Straight  lines ^  halving  their  extremities  coincident^ 

coincide. 
BE  and  DC  have  been  brought  within  this  formula  by  the  preceding 
induction ;  they  will  therefore  coincide. 

Fourth  Formula.  Angles,  hamng  their  sides  coincident,  coincide. 

The  two  previous  inductions  having  shown  that  BE  and  DC  coin* 
cide,  and  that  AD,  AE,  coincide,  the  angles  ABE  and  ACD  are 
thereby  brought  within  the  fourth  formula,  and  accordingly  coincide. 

Fifth  Formula.  Things  which  coincide  are  equal. 

The  angles  ABE  and  ACD  are  brought  within  this  formula  by  the 
induction  immediately  preceding.  This  train  of  reasoning  being  also 
applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  angles  E  B  C,  D  C  B,  these  also  are 
brought  within  the  fiflh  formula.    And,  finally, 

Sixth  Formula.  The  differences  of  equals  are  equal. 

The  angle  ABC  being  the  difference  of  ABE,  C  BE,  and  the  angle 
ACB  being  the  difference  of  ACD,  DCB ;  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  equals;  ABC  and  ACB  are  brought  within  the  last  formula  by 
the  whole  of  the  previous  process. 

The  difficulty  here  encountered  is  chiefly  that  of  figuring  to  ourselves 
the  two  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  ABC,  as  remainders  made 
by  cutting  one  pair  of  angles  out  of  another,  while  each  pair  shall  be 
corresponding  angles  of  triangles  which  have  two  sides  and  the  inter- 
vening angle  equal.  It  is  by  this  happy  contrivance  that  so  many  dif> 
ferent  inductions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  particular  case. 
And  this  not  being  at  all  an  obvious  idea,  it  may  be  seen  from  an 
example  so  near  the  threshold  of  mathematics,  how  much  scope  there 
may  well  be  for  scientific  dexterity  in  the  higher  branches  of  that  and 
other  sciences,  in  order  so  to  combine  a  few  simple  inductions,  as  to 
bring  within  each  of  them  innumerable  cases  which  are  not  obviously 
inclvuled  in  it ;  and  how  long,  and  numerous,  and  complicated,  may  be 
the  processes  necessary  for  bringing  the  inductions  together,  even  when 
each  induction  may  itself  be  very  easy  and  simple.  All  the  inductions 
involved  in  all  geometry  are  comprised  in  those  simple  ones,  the  for- 
mula of  which  are  the  Axioms,  and  a  few  of  the  so-called  Definitions. 
The  remainder  of  the  science  is  made  up  of  the  processes  employed 
for  bringing  unforeseen  cases  vrithin  these  inductions ;  or  (in  syllogistic 
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language)  for  proving  the  minors  necessary  to  complete  the  s^rllogisms; 
the  majors  bemg  the  definitions  and  axioms.  In  those  definitions  and 
axioms  are  laid  down  the  whole  of  the  marks,  by  an  artful  combina- 
tion of  which  men  have  been  able  to  discover  and  prove  all  that  is 
proved  in  geometry.  The  marks  being  so  few,  and  the  inducticma 
which  fiimish  them  being  so  obvious  and  familiar ;  the  connecting  of 
several  of  them  together,  which  constitutes  Deductions,  or  Trains  of 
Reasoning,  forms  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  science,  and,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  its  whole  bulk ;  and  hence  Geometry  is  a  Deductive  Science. 

§  6,  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  there  are  weighty  scientific 
reasons  for  giving  to  every  science  as  much  of  the  character  of  a  De- 
ductive Science  as  possible ;  for  endeavoring  to  construct  the  science 
firom  the  fewest  and  the  simplest  possible  inductions,  and  to  make 
these,  by  any  combinations  however  complicated,  suffice  for  proving 
even  sudi  truths,  relating  to  complex  cases,  as  could  be  proved,  if  we 
chose,  by  inductions  from  specific  experience.  Every  branch  of  nat 
ural  philosophy  was  originally  experimental;  each  generalization 
rested  upon  a  special  induction,  and  yma  derived  from  its  own  distinct 
set  of  observations  and  experiments.  From  being  sciences  of  pure 
experiment,  as  the  phrase  is,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  sciences  in 
which  the  reasonings  consist  of  no  ibore  than  one  step,  and  are  ex* 
pressed  by  single  syllogisms,  all  these  sciences  have  become  to  some 
extent  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  the  whole  of  their  extent,  sciences 
'  of  pure  reasoning ;  whereby  multitudes  of  truths,  already  known  by 
induction  firom  as  many  different  sets  of  experiments,  have  come  to  h^ 
exhibited  as  deductions  or  corollaries  fix>m  inductive  propositions  of  a 
simpler  and  more  universal  character.  Thus  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
optics,  acoustics,  and  thermology,  have  successively  been  rendered 
mathematical;  and  astronozny  was  brought  by  Newton  within  the 
laws  of  general  mechanics,  why  it  is  that  the  substitution  of  this  cir« 
cuitous  mode  of  proceeding  for  a  process  apparently  much  easier  and 
more  natural,  is  held,  and  justly,  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  in- 
yestigation  of  nature,  we  are  not,  in  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  prepared 
to  examine.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  although,  by  this 
mt>G;re6sive  transformation,  all  sciences  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
Deauctive,  they  are  not  therefore  the  less  Inductive ;  every  step  in  the 
Deduction  is  still  an  Induction.  The  opposition  'is  not  between  the 
terms  Deductive  and  Inductive,  but  between  Deductive  and  Experi- 
mental.  A  science  is  Experimental,  in  proportion  as  every  new  case, 
which  presents  any  peculiar  features,  stands  in  need  of  a  new  set  of 
observations  and  experiments,  a  fresh  induction.  It  is  Deductive,  in 
proportion  as  it  can  draw  conclusions,  respecting  cases  of  a  new  kind, 
by  processes  which  bring  those  cases  under  old  inductions ;  by  ascer- 
taining that  cases  which  cannot  be  observed  to  have  the  requisite 
marks,  have,  however,  marks  of  those  marks. 

We  can  now,  therefi>re,  perceive  what  is  the  generic  distinction  be- 
tween sciences  which  can  be  made  Deductive,  and  those  which  must 
.  as  yet  remain  Experimental  The  difference  consists  in  our  having 
been  able,  or  not  yet  able,  to  discover  marks  of  marks.  If  by  our 
various  inductions  we  have  been  able  to  proceed  no  further  than  to 
such  propositions  as  these,  a  a  mark  of  6,  or  a  and  h  marks  of  one 
•aothery  e  a  mark  o£d,OTc  and  d  marks  of  <»ie  another,  without  any* 
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tiling  V  conaect  a  or  h  with  c  or  d:  we  have  a  sdenoe  of  detached 
and  mntallj  independent  generalizations,  such  as  these^  that  acids 
redden  Tegetable  hhies,  and  that  alkalis  color  them  green;  from 
neither  of  which  propositions  could  we,  directly  or  indirectly,  infer 
the  other :  and  a  science,  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  such  propositions, 
is  purely  expyimental.  Chemistry,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl* 
edge,  has  not  yet  thrown  off  this  character.  There  are  other  sciences, 
however,  of  which  the  propositions  are  of  this  kind :  a  a  mark  o£b,bvL 
mark  of  c^e  of  d,  d  of  e,  dec.  In  these  sciences  we  can  mount  the 
ladder  £nm  a  to  e  by  a  process  of  ratiocination ;  we  can  conclude 
that  a  is  a  mark  of  e,  and  that  every  object  which  has  the  maik  a  has 
the  property  e,  although,  peih^ps,  we  never  were  able  to  observe  a 
and  e  together,  and  although  even  d,  our  only  direct  mark  of «,  may 
be  not  perceptible  in  those  objects,  but  only  inferrible.  Or  varying 
the  &rBt  metaphor,  we  may  be  said  to  get  from  a  toe  underground :  the 
marks  b,  c,  d,  vdiich  indicate  the  route,  must  all  be  possess^  somewhere 
by  the  objects  concerning  which  we  are  inquiring ;  but  they  are  below 
the  surface :  a  is  the  only  mark  that  is  visible,  and  by  it  we  are  able 
to  trace  in  succession  all  the  rest. 

§  6.  We  can  now  imderstand  how  an  experimental  tran8fi>rms  itself 
into  a  deductive  science  by  the  mere  progress  of  experiment.  In  an 
experimental  sconce,  the  inductions,  as  we  have  said,  lie  detached, 
as,  a  a  maik  of  6,  c  a  mark  of  i2,  e  a  mark  of^  and  so  on :  now,  a  new 
set  of  instances,  and  a  consequent  new  induction,  may  at  any  time 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  two  of  these  unconnected  arches ;  5, 
for  example,  may  be  ascertained  to  be  a  mark  of  c,  which  enables  us 
thencefonh  to  prove  deductively  that  a  is  a  mark  of  c.  Or,  as  soipe- 
times  happens,  some  grand  comprehensive  induction  may  raise  an  arch 
high  in  the  air,  which  bridges  over  hosts  of  them  at  once :  b,  d,J\  and 
all  the  rest,  turning  out  to  be  marks  of  some  one  thing,  or  of  things 
between  which  a  connexion  has  already  been  traced.  As  when  New* 
ton  discovered  that  the  motions,  whether  regular  or  apparently  anom- 
alous, of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  (each  of  which  motions  had 
been  inferred  by  a  separate  logical  operation,  from  separate  marks,) 
were  all  maiks  of  movmg  round  a  common  centre,  with  a  centripetal 
force  varying  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  that  centre.  This  is  the  greatest  example  which  has  yet 
occurred  of  the  transformation,  at  one  stroke,  of  a  science  which  was 
stOl  to  a  ffreat  degree  merely  experimental,  into  a  deductive  science. 

Transformations  of  the  same  nature,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  contin* 
uaBy  take  place  in  the  less  advanced  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
without  enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  character  of  experimental 
sciences.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  two  unconnected  propositions  be- 
fore cited,  namely.  Acids  redden  vegetable  blues.  Alkalis  make  them 
green ;  it  is  remarked  by  Liebig,  ths^  all  blue  coloring  matters  which 
are  reddened  by  acids  (as  well  as,  reciprocally,  all  red  coloring  matters 
which  are  rendered  blue  by  alkalis)  contain  nitrogen :  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  that  this  circumstance  may  one  day  furnish  a  bond 
of  connexion  between  the  two  propositions  in  question,  by  showing 
that  the  antagonist  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  in  producing  or  destroy- 
ing the  coIot  blue,  is  the  result  of  some  "one  more  general  law. 
Although  this  connecting  of  detached  generalizations  is  so  much  gain, 
T 
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tt  tends  but  little  to  give  a  deductive  character  to  any  science  as  a 
whole ;  because  the  new  courses  of  observation  and  experiment,  which 
thus  enable  us  to  connect  together  a  few  general  truths,  usually  make; 
known  ta  us  a  still  greater  number  of  unconnected  new  ones.  Hence 
chemistry,  though  sunilar  extensions  and  simplifications  of  its  general- 
izations are  continually  taking  place,  is  still  in  the  main  an  experimen- 
tal science ;  and  is  likely  so  to  continue,  unless  some  <$»mpreheusiye 
induction  should  be  hereafter  arrived  at,  which,  like  Newton's,  shall 
connect  a  vast  number  of  the  smaller  known  inductions  together,  and 
change  the  whole  method  of  the  science  at  once.  Chemistry  has 
already  one  great  generalization,  which,  though  relating  to  one  of  the 
subormnate  aspects  of  chemical  phenomena,  possesses  within  its  limited 
sphere  this  comprehensive  character ;  the  principle  of  Dalton,  called 
the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents :  which  by 
enabling  us  to  a  certain  extent  to  ioreaee  the  proportions  in  which  two 
substances  will  combine,  before  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  con- 
stitutes undoubtedly  a  source  of  new  diemical  truths  obtainable  by 
deduction,  as  well  as  a  connecting  principle  for  all  truths  of  the  same 
description  previously  obtained  by  experiment 

§  7.  The  discoveries  which  change  the  method  of  a  science  from  ex- 

Serimental  to  deductive,  mostly  consist  in  establishing,  either  by  de- 
uction  or  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  varieties  of  a  particular 
phenomenon  uniformly  accompany  the  varieties  of  some -other  phe- 
nomenon better  known.  Thus  the  science  of  sound,  which  previously 
stood  in  the  lowest  rank  of  merely  experimental  science,  became  de- 
ductive when  it  was  proved  by  experiment  that  every  variety  of  sound 
was  consequent  upon,  and  therefore  a  mark  of,  a  distinct  and  definable 
variety  of  oscillatory  motion  among  the  particles  of  the  transmitting 
medium.  When  this  was  ascertained,  it  followed  that  every  relation 
of  succession  or  coexistence  which  obtained  between  phenomena  of  the 
more  known  class,  obtained  also  between  the  phenomena  which  cor- 
responded to  them  in  the  other  class.  Every  sound,  being  a  mark  ol 
a  particular  oscillatory  motion,  became  a  mark  of  everything  which,  by 
the  laws  of  dynamics,  was  known  to  be  inferrible  from  that  motion ; 
and  everything  which  by  those  same  la^  was  a  mark  of  any  oscilla- 
tory motion,  became  a  mark  of  the  corresponding  sound.  And  thus 
many  truths,  not  before  su^ected,  conceimng  sound,  became  deduci- 
ble  ix>m  the  known  laws  of  the  propagation  of  motion  through  an  elas- 
tic medium ;  while  &icts  already  empirically  known  respecting  sound, 
became  an  indication  of  corresponding  properties  of  vibrating  bodiesi 
previously  undiscovered.  / 

But  the  grand  agent  fisr  transforming  experimental  into  deductive 
sciences,  is  the  science  of  number.  The  properties  of  numbers,  alone 
funong  all  known  phenomena,  are,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense,  proper- 
ties of  all  thines  whatever.  AH  things  are  not  cc^ored,  or  ponderable^ 
or  even  extended ;  but  all  things  are  numerable.  And  if  we  considex 
this  science  iii  its  whole  extent,  from  common  arithmetic  up  to  the 
calculus  of  variations,  the  truths  already  ascertained  seem  all  but  infi 
xdte,  and  admit  of  indefinite  extension. 

These  truths,  although  affinnable  of  all  things  whatever,  of  course 
«|^ly  to  them  only  in  respect  of  their  quantity.  But  if  it  comes  to  be 
'discovered  that  variations  oiqnaiUy  in  any  class  of  phenomena,  coine- 
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ppond  regularly  to  yariadons  of  quantity  either  in  those  same  or  in 
some  other  phenomena ;  every  formula  of  mathematics  applicable  to 
quantities  wbich  vary  in  that  particular  manner,  becomes  a  mark  of  a 
corresponding  general  truth  respecting  the  variations  in  quality  which 
accompany  them :  and  the  science  of  quantity  being  (as  far  as  any 
science  can  be)  altogether  deductive,  the  theory  of  that  particular  kind 
of  qualities  becomes,  to  this  extent,  deductive  likewise. 

The  most  striking  instance  in  point  which  history  affords,  (though 
not  an  example  of  an  experimental  science  rendered  deductive,  but  of 
an  unparalleled  extension  given  to  the  deductive  process  in  a  science 
which  was  deductive  already,)  is  the  revolution  in  geometry  which 
originated  with  the  illustrious  Descartes,  and  was  completed  by  Clai- 
raut  These  philosophers  remarked,  that  to  every  vanetj  of  position 
in  points,  direction  in  lines,  or  form  in  curves  or  surfaces,  (all' of  which 
are  Qualities,)  there  corresponds  a  peculiar  relation  of  quantity  between 
either  two  or  three  rectilineal  coordinates ;  insomuch  that  u  the  law 
were  known  according  to  which  those  coordinates  vary  relatively  to 
one  another,  every  other  geometrical  property  of  the  line  or  sur&ce  in 
question,  whether  relating  to  quantity  or  quality,  would  be  capable  of 
being  inferred.  Hence  it  followed  that  every  geometrical  question 
could  be  solved,  if  the  corresponding  algebraical  one  could;  and 
geometry  received  an  accession  (actual  or  potential)  of  new  truths,  cor- 
responding to  every  property  of  numbers  which  die  proflress  of  the 
calculus  had  brought,  or  might  in  future  bring,  to  light  In  the  same 
general  manner,  meehai;ics,  astronomy,  and  in  a  less  decree,  every 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  commonly  so  called,  have  been  made 
algebraical  The  varieties  of  physical  phenomena  with  which  those 
sciences  are  conversant,  have  oeen  found  to  answer  to  determinable 
varieties  in  the  quantity  of  some  circumstance  or  other ;  or  at  least  to 
varieties  of  form  or  position,  fi>r  which  corresponding  equations  of 
quantity  had  already  been,  or  were  susceptible  of  being,  discovered 
by  geometers. 

In  these  various  transformations,  the  propositions  of  the  science  of 
number  do  but  fulfil  the  flmction  proper  to  all  propositions  forming  a 
train  of  reasoning,  viz.,  that  of  enabling  us  to  arrive  in  an  indirect 
method^  by  maiks  of  marks,  at  such  of  £e  properties  of  objects  as  we 
cannot  directly  ascertain  (or  not  so  conveniently)  by  experiment. 
We  travel  from  a  riven  visible  or  tangible  fact,  through  tne  truths 
of  numbers,  to  the  met  sought.  The  given  &ct  is  a  mark  that  a  cer- 
tain relation  subsists  between  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  elements 
concerned;  while  the  fact  sought  presupposes  a  certain  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  some  other  elements:  now,  if  these  last 
quantities  are  dependent  in  some  known  manner  upon  Uie  former,  or 
vice  ver$df  we  can  vrma  from  the  numerical  relation  between  the  one 
set  of  quantities,  to  determine  that  which  subsists  between  the  other 
set ;  the  theorems  of  the  calculus  affording  the  intermediate  links. 
And  thus  the  one  of  the  two  physical  facts  becomes  a  mark  of  the 
iid)6r>  by  being  a  mark  of  a  mark  of  a  mark  of  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  DEBIOMST&ATION,  AND  NECESSARY  TRUTHS. 

§  1.  If,  as  laid  down  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  foundatiot 
of  all  sciences,  even  deductive  or  demonstrative  sciences,  is  Induction; 
if  every  step  in  the  ratiocinations  even  of  geometry  is  an  act  of  induc- 
tion; and  if  a  train  of  reasoning  is  but  bringing  many  inductions  to 
bear  upon  the  same  subject  of  inquiry,  and  drawmg  a  case  vrithin  one 
induction  by  means  of  another;  wherein  lies  the  peculiar  certainty 
always  ascribed  to  the  sciences  which  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
deductive  1  Why  are  they  called  the  Exact  Sciences?  Why  are 
mathematical  certainty,  and  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  common 
phrases  to  express  the  very  highest  degree  of  assurance  attainable  by 
reasont  Why  are  mathematics  by  almost  all  philosophers,  -and  (by 
many)  even  those  branches  of  natural  philosophy  which,  through  the 
medium  of  mathematics,  have  been  converted  into  deductive  sciences, 
considered  to  be  independent  of  the  evidence  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  characterized  as  systems  of  Necessary  Truth  1 

The  answer  I  conceive  to  be,  that  this  character  of  necessity, 
ascribed  to  the  truths  of  mathematics,  and  even  (vtrith  some  reserva- 
tions to  be  hereafter  made)  the  peculiar  certainty  attributed  to  them, 
is  an  illusion;  in  order  to  sustain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  those  truths  relate  to,  and  express  the  properties  of,  purely 
imaginary  objects.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  conclusions  of  ge- 
ometry are  deduced,  partly  at  least,  from  the  so-called  Definitions,  and 
that  those  definitions  are  assumed  to  be  correct  descriptions,  as  far  as 
they  go,  of  the  objects  with  which  geometry  is  conversant.  Now  we 
have  pointed  out  that,  from  a  definition  as  such,  no  proposition,  unless 
it  be  one  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  word,  can  ever  follow ;  and 
that  what  apparently  follows  from  a  definition,  follows  in  reality  from 
an  implied  assumption  that  there  exists  a  real  thing  conformable 
thereto.  This  assumption,  in  the  case  of  the  definitions  of  geometry, 
is  false  :  there  exist  no  real  thines  exactly  conformable  to  me  defini- 
tions. There  exist  no  points  without  magnitude;  no  lines  without 
breadth,  nor  perfectly  straight ;  no  circles  vnth  all  their  radii  exactly 
equal,  nor  squares  with  all  their  angles  perfiectly  right.  It  will  per- 
haps be  said  that  the  assumption  does  not  extend  to  the  actual,  but 
only  to  the  possible,  existence  of  such  things.  I  answer  that,  accord- 
ing to  any  test  we  have  of  possibility,  they  are  not  even  possible. 
Their  existence,  so  far  as  we  can  form  any  judgment,  would  seem  to 
be  inconsistent  vnth  the  physical  constitution  of  our  planet  at  least,  if 
not  of  the  universe.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulfr,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  save  the  credit  of  the  supposed  systems  of  necessary  truth,  it 
is  customary  to  say  that  the  points,  lines,  circles,  and  squares  which 
are  the  subject  of  geometry,  exist  in  our  conceptions  merely,  and  are 
part  of  our  minds ;  which  minds,  by  woiking  on  their  own  materials, 
construct  an  a  priori  science,  the  evidence  of  which  is  purely  mental, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  outward  experience.  By 
howsoever  high  authorities  this  doctrine  mi^have  been  sanctioned, 
it  appears  to  me  psychologically  incorrect  The  points,  lines,  circles, 
and  squares,  which  any  one  has  in  his  mind,  are  (I  apprehend)  simply 
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eupies^f  the  points,  lines,  circles,  and  squares  which  he  has  known  iii 
his  experience.  A  line  as  defined  by  geometers  is  wholly  inconceiva- 
ble. We  can  reason  about  a  line  as  if  it  had  no  breadth;  because  we 
have  a  power,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  control  we  can  exer- 
cise over  the  operations  of  our  minds ;  the  power,  when  a  perception 
is  present  to  our  senses,  or  a  conception  to  our  intellects,  of  attending 
to  a  part  only  of  that  perception  or  conception,  instead  of  the  whole. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  a  une  without  breadth;  we  can  form  no 
mental  picture  of  such  a  line :  all  the  lines  which  we  have  in.  our 
minds  are  lines  possessing  breadth.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  we  may 
refer  him  to  his  own  experience.  I  much  question  if  any  one  who 
fimdes  that  he  can  conceive  what  is  called  a  mathematical  line,  thinks 
so  &om  the  evidence  of  his  consciousness :  I  suspect  it  is  rather  be- 
cause he  supposes  that  unless  such  a  conception  were  possible,  mathe- 
matics could  not  exist  as  a  science :  a  supposition  which  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  showing  to  be  entirely  groundless. 

Since  then  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  the  human  mind,  do  there  ex- 
ist any  objects  exactly  corresponding  to  the  definitions  of  geometry, 
while  yet  tnat  science  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  conversant  about  non- 
entities ;  nothing  remains  but  to  consider  geometry  as  conversant  with 
such  lines,  angles,  and  ^gures  as  really  exist ;  and  the  definitions,  as 
they  are  called,  must  be  regarded  as  some  of  our  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous generalizadons  concerning  those  natural  objects.  The  correctness 
of  those  generalizations,  as  generalizations,  is  without  a  flaw:  the 
equality  of  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  is  true  of  all  circles,  so  far  as  it  is 
true  of  any  one :  but  it  is  not  exactly  true  of  any  circle :  it  is  only 
nearly  true :  so  nearly  that  no  error  of  any  importance  in  practice  will 
be  incurred  by  feigning  it  to  be  exactly  true.  When  we  have  occa- 
sion to  extend  these  inductions,  or  their  consequences,  to  cases  in  which 
the  error  would  be  appreciable-^o  lines  of  perceptible  breadth  or 
thickness,  parallels  whidi  deviate  sensibly  firom  e<juidistance,  and  the 
like— we  correct  our  conclusions,  by  combining  with  them  a  fresh  set 
of  propositions  relating  to  the  aberration;  just  as  we  also  take  in 
propositions  relating  to  the  physical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  ma- 
terial, if  those  properties  happen  to  introduce  any  modification  into  the 
result,  which  tney  easily  may,  even  with  respect  to  figure  and  magni- 
tude, as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  expansion  by  heat.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  there  exists  no  practical  necessity  for  attending  to  any  of  the 
properties  of  the  object  except  its  geometrical  properties,  or  to  any  of 
the  natural  irregularities  in  those,  it  is  convenient  to  neglect  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  properties  and  of  the  irregularities,  and  to  rea- 
son as  if  these  did  not  exist:  accordingly,  we  rormally  announce,  in 
the  definitions,  that  we  intend  to  proceed  on  this  plan.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose,  because  we  lesolve  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  properties  of  an  object,  that  we  therefore  conceive, 
or  have  an  idea  o^  the  object,  denuded  of  its  other  properties.  We 
are  thinking,  all  the  time,  of  precisely  such  objects  as  we  have  seen 
and  touched,  and  with  all  the  properties  which  naturally  belone  to 
them ;  but,  for  scientific  convenience,  we  feign  them  to  be  divested  of 
all  properties,  except  those  in  regard  to  which  we  design  to  consider 
them. 

The  peculiar  accuracy,  supposed  to  be  characteristic;  of  the  first 
principles  of  geometry,  thus  appears  to  be  Qctitious.     The  assertions 
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on  wbich  the  reasonings  of  the  science  are  founded,  do  not,  afly  more 
than  in  other  sciences,  exactly  correspond  with  the  fact ;  but  we  mip* 
pose  that  they  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  tracing  the  consequences  which 
follow  from  the  supposition.  The  opinion'  of  Dugald  Stewart  respect- 
ing the  foundations  of  geometry,  is,  I  conceive,  substantially  correct ; 
that  it  is  built  upon  hypotheses ;  that  it  owes  to  this  alone  the  peculiar 
certainty  supposed  to  distinguish  it ;  and  that  in  any  science  whatever, 
by  reasoning  from  a  set  of  hypotheses,  we  may  obtain  a  body  of  con- 
clusions as  certain  as  those  oi  geometry,  that  is,  as  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hypotheses,  and  as  irresistibly  compelling  assent  on 
condition  that  those  hypotheses  are  true. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  conchisions  of  geometry  are 
necessary  truths,  the  necessity  consists  in  reality  only  in  mis,  that  they 
necessarily  follow  from  the  suppositions  from  which  they  are  deduced. 
Those  suppositions  are  so  far  nrom  being  necessary,  that  they  are  not 
even  true ;  they  purposely  depart,  more  or  less  widely,  from  the  truth. 
The  only  sense  in  which  necessity  can  be  ascribed  to  the  conclusions 
of  any  scientific  investigation,  is  that  of  necessarily  following  from  some 
assumption,  which,  by  the  conditions  of  the  inqtdry,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  derivative  truths  of  every  de- 
ductive science  must  stand  to  the  inductions,  or  assumptions,  on  which 
the  science  is  founded,  and  which,  whether  true  or  untrue,  certain  or 
doubtful  in  themselves,  are  always  supposed  certain  for  the  purposes 
of  the  particular  science.  And  dierefore  the  conclusions  of  all  deduc- 
tive sciences  were  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  necessary  propositions. 
We  have  observed  already  that  to  be  predicated  necessarily  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  predicable  Proprium,  and  that  a  proprium  was  any 
property  of  a  thing  which  could  oe  deduced  from  its  essence,  that  is, 
from  the  properties  included  in  its  definition. 

§  2.  The  important  doctrine  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  enforce,  has  been  contested  by  a  living  philosopher,  Mr. 
Whewell,  both  in  the  dissertation  appended  to  his  excellent  Mechani- 
cal Euclid,  and  in  his  more  recent  elaborate  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  in  which  last  he  also  replies  to  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (ascribed  to  a  writer  of  great  scientific  emi- 
nence), in  which  Stewart's  opinion  was  defended  against  his  former 
strictures.  Mr.  Whewell's  mode  of  refuting  Stevmrt  is  to  prove  against 
him  (as  has  also  been  done  in  this  work),  diat  the  premisses  of  geom- 
etry are  not  definitions,  but  assumptions  of  the  real  existence  of  things 
corresponding  to  those  definitions.  This,  however,  is  doing  little  for 
Mr.  Whewell's  purpose,  for  it  is  these  very  assumptions  which  we  say 
are  hypotheses,  and  which  he,  if  he  denies  that  geometry  is  founded  on 
hypotheses,  must  show  to  be  absolute  truths.  All  he  does,  however, 
is  to  observe,  that  they  at  any  rate  are  not  arbitrary  hypotheses ;  that 
we  should  not  be  at  uberty  to  substitute  other  hypotheses  for  them ; 
that  not  only  ''  a  definition,  to  be  admissible,  must  necessarily  refer  to 
and  agree  with  some  conception  which  we  can  distinctly  fr*ame  in  our 
thoughts,"  but  that  the  straight  lines,  for  instance,  which  we  define, 
.must  be  ''  those  by  which  angles  are  contained,  those  by  which  trian- 
gles are  bounded,  those  of  which  parallelism  may  be  predicated,  and 
uie  like."*     And  this  is  true ;  but  this  has  never  been  contradicted. 

*  WflBWKLL'8  Mtehamcal  Euclid,  p.  148,  •#  stqq. 
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Thooe  wlio  say  that  the  premisses  of  geometry  are  hypotheses,  are  not 
boc^id  to  maintain  them  to  be  hypotheses  which  have  no  relation  what 
erer  to  &ct.  Since  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
inquiry  most  relate  to  something  which  has  real  existence  (for  there 
can  be  no  science  respecting  non-entities),  it  follows  that  any  hypothe- 
sis we  make  respecting  an  object,  to  facilitate  our  study  of  it,  muut  not 
inyolTe  anything  whidi  is  distinctly  &lse,  and  repugnant  to  its  real 
nature :  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the  thing  any  property  which  it  has 
not ;  our  Hberty  extends  only  to  suppressing  some  of  those  which  it 
has,  under  the  indispensable  obligation  of  restoring  them  whenever, 
and  in  as  far  as,  theur  presence  or  absence  would  make  any  material 
difference  in  the  truth  of  our  conclusions.  Of  this  nature,  accordingly, 
are  the  first  principles  involved  in  the  definitions  of  geometry.  In 
their  positive  part  they  are  observed  fiicts ;  it  is  only  in  their  negative 
part  diat  they  are  hypothetical.  That  the  hypotheses  should  be  of 
this  particular  diaracter,  is,  however,  no  further  necessary,  than  inas- 
much as  no  others  could  liable  us  to  deduce  conclusions  which,  with 
due  oMTections,  would  be  true  of  real  objects :  and  in  fact,  when  our 
aim  is  only  to  illustrate  truths  and  not  to  investigate  them,  we  are  not 
under  any  such  restriction.  We  might  suppose  an  imaginary  animal* 
and  work  out  by  deduction,  from  the  known  laws  of  ^vsiology,  its 
natural  history;  or  an  imaginary  commonwealth,  and  firom  uie  elements 
composing  it,  might  argue  what  would  be  its  fate.  And  the  con<du- 
sions  which  we  might  thus  draw  finom  purely  arbitrary  hypotheses, 
might  form  a  highly  useful  intellectual  exercise :  but  as  they  could  only 
teach  us  what  unmld  be  the  properties  of  objects  which  do  not  really 
exist,  they  would  not  constitute  any  addition  to  our  knowledge :  while 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  hypothesis  merely  divests  a  real  object  of  some 
portion  of  its  properties,  without  clothing  it  in  false  ones,  the  conclu- 
sions will  always  express,  under  known  liabUity  to  correctioii,  actual 
trutL 

§  3.  But  althou^  Mr.  Wheweli  has  not  shaken  Stewart's  doctrine 
as  to  the  hypothetical  character  of  that  portion  of  the  first  principles  of 
geometry  which  are  involved  in  the  so-called  definitions,  he  has,  I  con- 
ceive, greatly  the  advantage  of  Stewart  on  another  important  point 
in  the  theory  of  geometrical  reasoning;  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
among  those  first  principles,  axioms  as  well  as  definitions.  Some  of 
the  axioms  of  Eudid  might,  no  doubt,  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  defi- 
nitions, or  might  be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  fit>m  propositions  similar  to 
what  are  so  called.  Thus,  if  instead  of  the  axiom,  Magnitudes  which 
can  be  made  to  coincide  are  equal,  we  introduce  a  defodtion,  "  Equal 
magnitudes  are  those  which  may  be  so  applied  to  one  another  as  to 
coincide  ;*'  the  three  axioms  which  follow,  (Magnitudes  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  are  equal  to  oae  another'-^If  equals  are  added  to  equals 
the  sums  are  equid — ^If  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the  remainders 
are  equal,)  may  be  proved  by  an  imaginary  superposition,  resembling 
that  by  which  Uie  fourth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  de- 
monstrated. But  althoueh  these  and  several  others  may  be  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  first  principles,  because,  though  not  requiring  demon- 
stration, they  are  susceptible  of  it ;  there  will  be  found  in  die  list  (j{ 
axioms  t^o  or  three  fiindamental  truths,  not  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated :  among  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wheweli  in  placing  the  prop- 
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osition  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  (or  its  eqniyalenL, 
Straight  lines  which  coincide  in  two  points  comcide  altogetlier,)  and 
some  property  of  parallel  Hnes,  other  than  that  which  constitutes  their 
definition :  the  most  suitable,  perhi^s,  being  that  selected  by  Professor 
Play&ir :  "  Two  straight  lines  which  intersect  each  other  cannot  both 
of  them  be  parallel  to  a  third  straight  line."*  ' 

The  axioms,  as  well  those  which  are  indemonstrable  as  those  which 
admit  of  being  demonstrated,  differ  from  that  other  class  of  funda- 
mental principles  which  are  involved  in  the  definitions,  in  this,  that 
they  are  true  without  any  mixture  of  hypothesis.  That  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  is  as  true  of  the 
lines  and  figures  in  nature,-  as  it  would  be  of  the  imaginary  ones 
assumed  in  the  definitions.  In  this  respect,  however,  mathematicB 
is  only  on  a  par  with  most  other  sciences.  In  almost  all  sciences 
there  are  Bome  general  propositions  which  are  exactly  true,  while  the 
^eater  part  are  only  more  or  less  distant  approximations  to  the  truth. 
Thus  in  mechanics,  the  first  law  of  motion,  (the  continuance  of  a  move- 
ment once  impressed,  until  stopped  or  slackened  by  some  resisting  force,) 
is  true  without  a  particle  of  qualification  or  error;  it  is  not  affected  by 
the  fi-ictions,  rigidities,  and  miscellaneous  disturbing  causes,  which 
qualify,  for  example,  the  theories  of  the  lever  and  of  me  pulley.  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  same  length  as  in  our 
time,  has  gone  on  since  the  first  accurate  observations,  without  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  one  second  in  all  that  period.  These  are 
inductions  which  require  no  fiction  to  make  them  be  receWed  as  accu- 
rately true :  but  along  with  them  there  are  others,  as  for  instance  the 
propositions  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  are  but  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth ;  and  in  order  to  use  them  for  the  further  aavance- 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  feign  that  they  are  exactly  true, 
although  they  really  want  something  of  being  so. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is  the  groimd  of  our  belief  in  axioms 
—what  is  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  1  I  answer,  they  are  ex- 
perimental truths ;  generalizations  from  observation.  The  proposition, 
Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space-— or  in  other  words.  Two 
straight  lines  which  have  once  met,  do  not  meet  again,  but  continue  to 
diverge — ^is  an  induction  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

This  opinion  runs  counter  to%  philosophic  prejudice  of  long  stand- 
ing and  great  strength,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  proposition  enun- 
ciated in  this  work  tor  which  a  more  unfavorable  reception  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is,  however,  no  new  opinion ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  would 
be  entitled  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  novelty,  but  by  the  strength  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  can  be  supported.  I  consider  it  very  fortunate 
that  so  eminent  a  champion  of  the  contrary  opinion  as  Mr.  WheweU, 
has  recently  found  occasion  for  a  most  elaborate  treatment  of  the  whole 
theory  of  axioms,  in  attempting  to  construct  the  philosophy  of  the 

*  We  might,  it  is  true,  insert  this  property  into  the  definition  of  parallel  linea,  framing  the 
definition  so  as  to  require,  bath  that  when  produced  indefinitely  they  shall  nerer  meet,  and 
•Uo  that  any  straight  line  which  intersects  one  of  them  shall,  if  prolonged,  meet  the  othec 
But  by  doing  this  we  by  no  means  get  rid  of  the  assumption ;  we  are  still  obliged  to  take 
for  granted  the  geometrical  truth,  that  all  straight  lines  in  the  same  plane,  which  have  ths 
former  of  these  properties,  have  also  the  latter.  For  if  it  were  possible  that  thenr  should 
not,  that  is,  if  any  straight  lines  other  than  those  whidi  are  parallel  according  fo  tbe  defini- 
tion, had  the  property  of  never  meeting  although  indefinitely  produced,  the  demonstrations 
of  the  subsequent  pi^ons  of  the  theory  of  parallels  could  not  be  maintained. 
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mathematical  and  physical  sciences  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  against 
which  I  now  contend.  Whoever  is  anxious  that  a  discussion  should  go 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  subject,  must  rejoice  to  see  the'  opposite  side  of 
tbe  quesdon  worthily  represented.  If  what  is  said  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  WheweU,  in  support  of  an  opinion  which  he  has  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  systematic  work,  can  be  shown  not  to  be  condusive,  enough 
will  have  been  done  without  going  further  to  seek  stronger  arguments 
and  a  more  powerful  adyersary. 

It  is  not  necessanr  to  show  ^at  the  truths  which  we  call  axioms  are 
originally  tuggiutedhj  observation,  and  that  we  should  never  have 
known  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  n>ace  if  we  had  never 
seen  a  straight  line :  thus  much  being  admitted  by  Mr.  Whewell,  and 
by  all,  in  recent  times,  who  have  adopted  his  view  of  the  subject.  But 
they  contend,  that  it  is  not  experience  which  proves  the  axiom ;  but  that 
its  truth  is  perceived  h  priori^  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself, 
from  the  ml  moment  when  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is  appre- 
hended ;  and  without  any  necessity  for  verifying  it  by  repeated  trials, 
as  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  truths  really  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion. 

They  cannot,  however,  but  allow  that,  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  Two 
straight  lines  cannot  indoee  a  space,  even  if  evident  independently  of 
experience,  is  also  evident  from  experience.  Whether  the  axiom  ntedt 
confirmation  or  not,  it  receives  coimrmation  in  almost  every  instant  of 
t>aT  lives ;  nnce  we  cannot  look  at  any  two  straight  lines  which  inter- 
sect one  another,  irithout  seeing  that  from  that  point  they  continue  to 
diverge  more  and  more.  Experimental  proof  crowds  in  upon  us  in 
such  endless  pn^fiision,  and  without  one  instance  in  which  there  can  be 
even  a  suspiaoa  of  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  we  should  soon  have 
a  stronger  ground  for  believing  the  axiom,  even  as  an  experimental 
truth,  tlum  we  have  for  almost  any  of  the  general  truths  which  we  con- 
fasedly  leain  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Independently  of  h 
priori  evidence,  we  should  certainly  believe  it  with  an  intensity  of  con- 
viction far  greater  than  we  accord  to  any  ordinary  physical  truth ;  and 
this  too  at  a  time  of  life  much  earlier  than  that  from  which  we  date  al- 
most any  part  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and  much  too  early  to  admit 
of  our  retaining  any  recollection  of  the  history  of  our  intellectual  ope- 
ratiiHis  at  that  period.  Where  then  is  the  necessity  for  assuming  that 
oar  recognition  of  these  truths  has  a  different  origin  from  the  rest  of  our 
knowled^,  when  its  existence  is  perfectly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
its  ori^  to  be  the  same  %  when  the  causes  which  produce  belief  in  all 
odier  mstances,  exist  in  this  instance,  and  in  a  degree  of  strength  as 
much  sujperior  to  what  exists  in  other  cases,  as  the  intensity  of  ue  be- 
lief itseli  is  superior  %  The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion :  it  is  for  them  to  point  out  some  fact,  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  part  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  derived 
from  the  same  sources  as  every  other  part. 

This,  for  instance,  they  would  be  able  to  do,  if  they  could  prove 
chronologically  that  we  have  the  conriction  (at  least  practically)  so 
early  in  mfiincy  as  to  be  anterior  to  those  impressions  on  the  senses, 
upon  which,  on  the  other  theory,  the  conriction  is  founded.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  proved ;  the  point  being  too  far  back  to  be  vrithin 
the  reach  of  memory,  and  too  obscure  for  external  observation.  The 
advocates  of  the  d  priori  theory  are  obliged  to  havA  recounsa  t^  other 
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arguments.     These  are  reducible  to*  tw  *>,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
state  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  possible. 

§  5,  In  the  first  place  it  is  said,  that  if  our  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  indose  a  space,  were  derived  from  the 
senses,  we  could  only  be  convinced  of  its  truth  by  actual  tiial,  that  iS| 
by  seeing  or  feeling  the  straight  lines ;  whereas  in  fact  it  is  seen  to  be 
true  by  merely  thinking  of  them.  That  a  stone  thrown  into  water 
goes  to  the  bottom,  may  be  perceived  by  our  senses,  but  mere  think- 
ing of  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water  will  never  lead  us  to  that  conclu- 
sion :  not  so,  however,  with  the  axioms  relating  to  straight  Hnes  :  if  I 
could  be  made  to  conceive  what  a  straight  line  is,  without  having  seen 
one,  I  should  at  once  recognize  that  two  such  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  Intuition  is  ^  imaginary  looking  ;***  but  experience  must  be 
real  looking :  if  we  see  a  property  of  straight  lines  to  be  tine  by  merely 
&ncying  ourselves  to  be  looking  at  them^  the  ground  of  our  belief  can- 
not be  Uie  senses,  or  experience  ;  it  must  be  something  mentaL 

To  this  argument  it  might  be  added  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
axiom  (for  the  assertion  would  not  be  true  of  all  axioms),  that  the  evi- 
dence of  it  from  actual  ocular  inspection,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
unattainable.  What  says  the  axiom  1  That  two  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space ;  that  siter  having  once  intersected,  if  they  are  pro- 
longed to  infinity  they  do  not  meet,  but  continue  to  diverge  from  one 
another.  How  can  this,  in  any  single  case,  be  proved  by  actual 
observation  1  We  may  fi)llow  the  lines  to  any  distance  we  please ;  but 
we  cannot  follow  them  to  infinity :  for  aught  our  senses  can  testify, 
they  may,  immediately  beyond  the  furthest  point  to  which  we  have 
traced  them,  begin  to  approach,  and  at  last  meet.  Unless,  therefore!, 
we  had  some  other  proof  of  the  impossibility  than  observation  affords 
us,  we  should  have  no  ground  for  believing  the  axicMU  at  alL 

To  these  arguments,  which  I  trust  I  cannot  be  accused  of  under- 
stating, a  satis&ctory  answer  vnll,  I  conceive,  be  found,  if  we  advert 
to  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  geometrical  forms — their 
capacity  of  being  painted  in  tne  imagination  with  a  distinctness  equal 
to  reality :  in  other  words,  the  exact  resemblance  of  our  ideas  of  form 
to  the  sensations  which  suggest  them.  This,  in  the  first  place,  enables 
us  to  make  (at  least  with  a  little  practice)  mental  pictures  of  all  possible 
combinations  of  lines  and  angles,  which  resemble  the  realities  quite  as 
well  as  any  which  we  could  make  upon  paper ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
makes  those  pictures  just  as  fit  subjects  of  geometrical  experimentation 
as  the  realities  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  pictures,  if  sumciently  accu- 
rate, exhibit  <^  course  all  the  properties  which  would  be  manifested 
by  the  realities  at  one  given  instant,  and  on  simple  inspection :  and  in 
geometry  we  are  concerned  only  with  such  properties,  and  not  vridi 
that  which  pictures  could  not  exhibit,  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  one 
upon  another.  The  foundati<nis  of  geometry  would  therefore  be  hdd 
in  direct  experience,  even  if  the  experiments  (which  in  this  case  consist 
merely  in  attentive  contemplation)  were  practised  solely  upon  what  we 
call  our  ideas,  that  is,  upon  the  diagrams  in  our  minds,  and  not  upon 
outward  objects.  For  in  all  systems  of  experimentation  we  take  some 
objects  to  serve  as  representatives  of  all  wnich  resemble  them ;  and  in 

*  WaawBu't  PMloMpAy  qftki  Jbidnotht  Sdmtot/t,  i.,  ISO. 
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the  present  case  the  conditioiis  which  qualify  a  real  object  to  be  the 
represeDtative  of  its  class,  are  completely  fulfilled  by  an  object  existine 
only  in  our  fancy.     Without  denying,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
satisfying  oursAves  that  two  straight  fines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  by 
merely  Sinking  of  straight  lines  without  actually  looking  at  them ;  I 
contend,  that  we  do  not  believe  this  truth  on  the  ground  of  the  iraagi- 
naty  intuition  simply,  but  because  we  know  that  the  imaginary  lines,  ,, 
exaidtly  resemble  real  ones,  emd  that  we  may  conclude  from  them  to   • 
real  ones^th  quite  as jnuch  certainty  lis  we  could  conclude  from  one  ^ 
real  line  to  another. .  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  still  an  induction  - 
from  observation.    And  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  substitute 
observation  of  the  image  in  our  mind,  for  observation  of  the  reality,  if  ^ 
we  had  not  learnt  by  long  continued  experience  that  all  the  properties    . 
of  the  realitjr  are  faithfully  represented  in  the  image ;  just  as  we 
should  be  scientifically  warranted  in  describing  the  shape  and  color  of 
an  animal  which  wo  had  never  seen,  from  a  photogenic  picture  made 
o£  it  with  a  daguerreotype ;  but  not  until  we  had  learnt  by  ample 
experience,  that  observation  of  such  a  picture  is  precisely  equivalent 
to  observation  of  the  original. 

These  considerations  also  remove  the  objection  arising  fit>m  the 
impossibity  of  ocularly  following  the  lines  in  their  prolongation  to 
innnity.  For  though,  in  order  actually  to  see  that  two  eiven  lines 
never  meet,  it  wovdd  be  necessary  to  follow  them  to  innnity:  yet 
without  doing  so  we  may  know  that  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  indeed  if^ 
after  diverging  from  one  another,  they  begin  again  to  approach,  this 
most  take  place  not  at  an  infinite,  but  at  a  finite  distance.  Supposing, 
therefore,  such  to  be  the  case,  we  can  transport  ourselves  thither  m 
imagination,  and  can  fi:^me  a  mental  image  of  the  appearance  which 
one  or  both  of  the  lines  must  present  at  that  point,  which  we  may  rely 
upon  as  being  precisely  similar  to  the  reality.  Now,  whether  we  fix 
our  contemplation  upon  this  imaginary  picture,  or  call  to  mind  the 
generaHaSations  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  from  former  ocular 
observation,  we  shall  either  way  be  equally  satisfied,  that  a  line  which, 
after  diverging  from  another  straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to  it, 
produces  the  impression  on  our  senses  whidb  we  describe  by  tha 
expression,  "  a  bent  line,''  not  by  the  expression,  **  a  straight  line." 

§  6.  The  fiist  of  the  two  great  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory 
tiiat  axioms  are  a  priori  truths,  having,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered ;  I  proceed  to  the  second,  on  which  most  stress  is  usually  laid, 
and  which  is  diiefly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Whewdll.  Axioms  (it  is 
asserted)  are  conceived  by  us  not  only  as  true,  but  as  universally  and 
necessarily  true.  Now,  experience  cannot  possibly  give  to  any  propo- 
sition this  character.  I  may  have  seen  snow  a  hundred  times,  and 
may  have  seen  that  it  was  white,  but  this  cannot  give  me  entire  assur- 
ance even  that  all  snow  is  white ;  much  less  that  snow  must  be  white. 
**  However  many  instances  we  may  have  observ€)d  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  there  is  nothing  to  assure  us  that  the  next  case  shall  not  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  If  it  be  strictly  true  that  every  rummant 
animal  yet  known  has  cloven  hoo&>  we  still  cannot  be  sure  diat  some 
creature  will  not  hereafter  be  discovered  which  has  the  first  of  these 
attributes,  without  having  the  other. . . . Experience  must  always  consist 
of  a  limited  number  of  observations :  and,  however  numerous  these 
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may  be,  they  can  show  nothing  with  regard  to  the  infinite  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  experiment  has  not  been  made."  Moreover,  axioms 
are  not  only  universal,  they  are  also  necessary.  Now  "  experience 
cannot  offer  the  smallest  ground  for  the  necessity  of  a  proposition. 
She  can  observe  and  record  what  has  happened ;  but  she  cannot  find, 
in  any  case,  or  in  any  accumulation  of  oases,  any  reason  fi>r  what  muH 
happen.  She  may  see  objects  side  by  side ;  but  she  cannot  see  a  rea 
son  why  they  must  ever  be  side  by  side.  She  finds  certain  events  to 
occur  in  succession ;  but  the  succession  supplies,  in  its  occurrence,  no 
reason ^for  its  recurrence.  She  contemplates  external  objects ;  but  she 
cannot  detect  any  internal  bond,  which  mdissolubly  connects  the  fixture 
with  the  past,  the  possible  with  the  real.  To  learn  a  proposition  by  ex- 
perience, and  to  see  it  to  be  necessarily  true,  are  two  altogether  difierent 
processes  of  thought."*  And  Mr.  Whewell  adds,  "  If  any  one  does 
not  clearly  comprehend  this  distinction  of  necessary  and  contingent 
truths,  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  us  in  our  researches  into 
the  foundations  of  human  knowledge ;  nor  indeed,  to  pursue  with 
success  any  speculation  on  the  subject."t 

In  order  to  learn  what  the  distinction  is,  the  non-recognition  of  whidi 
incurs  this  denunciation,  let  us  refer  again  to  Mr.  WhewelL  *'  Neces- 
sary truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  leam  that  the  proposition 
is  true,  but  see  that  it  tnust  be  true ;  in  which  the  negation  of  the 
truth  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible ;  in  which  we  cannot,  even  by 
an  effort  of  imagination,  or  in  a  supposition,  conceive  the  reverse  of 
that  which  is  asserted.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relations  of  number*  Three  and  Two, 
added  together,  make  Five.  We  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise. 
We  cannot,  by  any  fi^ak  of  thought,  imagine  Three  and  Two  to  make 
Seven."* 

Although  Mr.  Whewell  has  naturally  and  properly  employed  a 
variety  of  phrases  to  bring  his  meaning  more  forcibly  home,  he  will,  I 
presume,  allow  that  they  are  all  equiv^ent ;  and  that  what  he  means  by 
a  necessaiy  truth,  would  be  sufficiently  defined,  a  proposition  the 
nega^on  of  which  is  not  only  false  but  inconceivable.  I  am  unable  to 
find  in  any  of  Mr.  Whewell's  expressions,  turn  them  what  way  you 
will,  a  meaning  beyond  this,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  woiild  contend 
that  they  mean  anything  more. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  principle  asserted :  that  p]x>po8ition8,  the 
negation  of  which  is  inconceivable,  or  in  other  words,  which  we  can- 
not tf  gure  to  ourselves  as  being  fklse,  must  rest  upon  evidence  of  a 
higher  and  more  cogent  description  dian  any  which  experience  can 
B&rd.  And  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  this  assertion. 

Now  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
circumstance  of  inconceivableness,  when  there  is  such  ample  experience 
to  show  that  our  capacitv  or  inc^acity  of  conceiving  a  thing  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  the  thing  in  itself;  but  is  in  truth  very 
much  an  affair  of  accident,  and  depends  upon  the  past  hi^ory  and 
habits  of  our  own  minds.  There  is  no  more  generally  acknowledged 
fact  in  human  nature,  than  the  extreme  difficulty  at  first  felt  in  con- 
ceiving anything  as  possible,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  long  estab- 

*  Wbewell*8  PhUoBophy  of  the  Induetht  SeUneit,  i,  51^—61. 
t  Ibid.,  57.  t  ibid.,  i,  M,  59. 
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Sabed  and  fiunilifSr  experience  ;  or  even  to  old  and  familiar  habits  of 
thought.  And  this  difficulty  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  When  we  have  often  seen  and  thought  of 
two  things  together,  and  have  never  in  any  one  instance  either  seen 
or  thoi:^ht  oi  them  separately,  there  is  by  the  primary  laws  of  asso- 
ciation an  increasing  difficulty,  which  in  the  end  oecomes  insuperable, 
of  conceiving  the  two  things  apart.  This  is  most  of  all  conspicuous  in 
uneducated  persons,  who  are  in  general  utterly  unable  to  separate  any 
two  ideas  which  have  once  become  firmly  associated  in  their  minds ; 
and  if  persons  (^cultivated  intellect  have  any  advantage  on  the  point, 
it  is  only  because,  having  seen  and  heard  and  read  more,  and  being 
more  accustomed  to  exercise  their  imagination,  they  have  experienced 
their  sensations  and  thoughts  in  more  varied  combinations,  and  have 
been  prevented  from  forming  many  of  these  inseparable  associations. 
But  this  advantage  has  necessarily  its  limits.  Tne  man  of  the  most 
practised  intellect  is  not  exempt  from  the  universal  laws  of  our  concep- 
dve  faculty.  If  daily  habit  presents  to  him  for  a  long  period  two  facts  m 
combination,  and  if  he  is  not  led  during  that  period  either  by  accident 
or  intention  to  think  of  them  apart,  he  vrill  in  time  become  incapable 
of  doing  so  even  by  the  strongest  effort ;  and  the  supposition  that  the 
two  facts  can  be  separated  in  nature,  will  at  last  present  itself  to  bin 
mind  with  all  the  characters  of  an  inconceivable  phenomenon.  There 
are  remarkable  instances  of  this  in  the  history  of  science :  instances,  in 
which  the  wisest  men  rejected  as  impossible,  because  inconceivable, 
things  which  their  posterity,  by  earlier  practice  and  longer  perseve- 
rance in  the  attempt,  found  it  quite  easy  to  conceive,  and  which  every- 
body now  knows  to  be  true.  There  was  a  time  when  men  of  the  most 
cultivated  intellects,  and  the  most  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
early  prejudice,  could  not  credit  the  existence  of  antipodes;  were 
unable  to  conceive,  in  opposition  to  old  association,  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  The  Cartesians  long  rejected 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  gravitation  of  all  bodies  towards  one 
another,  on  the  faith  of  a  general  proposition,  the  reverse  of  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  inconceivable--^e  pn^position  that  a  body  can- 
not act  where  it  is  not.  All  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  imaginary 
vortices,  assumed  without  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence,  appeared 
to  these  philosophers  a  more  rational  mode  of  explaining  the  heavenly 
motions,  than  one  which  involved  what  seemed  to  them  so  great  an 
absurdity.*  And  they  no  doubt  found  it  as  impossible  to  conceive 
that  a  body  should  act  upon  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  as  we  find  it  to  conceive  an  end  to  space  or  time,  or  two  strai^ 
Hnee  inclosing  a  space.  Newton  himself  had  not  been  able  to  realize 
the  conception,  or  we  should  not  have  had  his  hypothesis  of  a  subtle 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  more  remarkable  at  once  for  tbe  greatness  and  the 
vnbeiMlitj  of  his  intellectual  powers,  than  Leibnitz.  Yet  this  great  man  gare  as  a  reason 
for  rejecting  Newton's  scheme  of  the  solar  system,  that  God  could  not  make  a  body  reTolre 
Toona  a  dirtant  centre,  unless  either  by  some  impelling  mechanism,  or  by  miracle :— *'  Tout 
ce  qui  n'eet  pas  explicable,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Abb6  Conti,  **  par  la  nature  des  crea- 
tures, est  nuracnleoz.  II  ne  suffit  pat  de  dire :  Dieu  a  fait  tme  telle  loi  de  nature ;  done 
la  chose  est  naturelle.  II  &ut  que  la  loi  soit  executable  par  les  natures  des  creatures.  Si 
l>iea  donnait  cette  loi,  par  exemple,  k  un  corps  Ubre,  de  toumer  k  I'entour  d*un  certain 
centre,  UfmidrmU  ou  qi^u  yjoijgnlt  <Fauiro»  corpg  qmpar  Umr  impuUhn  robligtagoeni  dt  rutm 
tomjomrt  oohm  mm  orbiU  drcmainf  ou  qi^U  wdi  wi  tmgt  h  «et  trousoea,  ou  «n/i»  UfoudrMi  qt^U  p 
mmeouHU  oMtnurdmairomma ;  car  naturellement  fls'^cartera  par  !a  tangente."— TrprAf'  tf 
Xdhufsr,  ed  Duteoi,  iii,  446. 
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echer,  the  occult  cause  of  gravitatioii ;  and  his  wridugs  proTe,  that 
although  he  deemed  the  particular  nature  of  the  intem^iate  agcncj 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  the  necessity  of  some  such  agency  appeared  to 
him  indubitable.  It  would  seem  that  even  now  the  majority  of  scien- 
tific men  ha^e  not  completely  got  over  this  very  difficultv ;  for  thoueh 
they  have  at  last  learnt  to  conceive  the  sun  aUracUng  the  earth  widi- 
out  any  intervening  fluid,  they  cannot  yet  conceive  the  sun  illuminating 
die  earth  without  some  such  medium. 

If,  then,  it  be  so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  even  in  its  highest 
state  of  culture,  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving,  and  on  that  ground  to 
beHeve  impossible,  what  is  afl;erwards  not  only  foimd  to  be  conceivable 
but  proved  to  be  true ;  what  wonder  if  in  cases  where  the  association 
is  still  older,  more  confirmed,  and  more  familiar,  and  in  which  nothing 
ever  occurs  to  shake  our  conviction,  or  even  suggest  to  us  any  concep- 
tion at  variance  with  the  association,  the  acquired  incapacity  should 
continue,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  incapacity  t  It  is  true  our  ex* 
perience  of  the  varieties  in  nature  enables  us,  within  certain  limits,  to 
conceive  other  varieties  analogous  to  them.  We  can  conceive  the  sun 
or  moon  falling ;  for  although  we  never  saw  them  isM,  nor  ever  perhaps 
imaged  them  falling,  we  have  seen  so  many  other  things  &11,  that 
we  have  innumerable  familiar  analogies  to  assist  the  conception; 
which,  after  all,  we  should  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  framing, 
were  we  not  well  accustomed  to  see  the  sun  and  mo(m  move  (or 
appear  to  move),  so  that  we  are  only  called  upon  to  conceive  a  slight 
change  in  the  direction  of  motion,  a  circumstance  familiar  to  our  ex* 
perience.  But  when  experience  affords  no  model  on  which  to  shape 
the  new  conception,  how  la  it  possible  for  us  to  form  it  %  How,  tor 
example,  can  we  imagine  an  end  to  space  or  time  1  We  never  saw 
any  object  without  something  beyond  it,  nor  experienced  any  feeling 
without  something  following  it.  When,  therefore,  we  attempt  to 
conceive  the  last  point  of  space,  we  have  the  idea  irresistibly  raised 
of  other  points  beyond  it.  When  we  try  to  imagine  the  last  instant 
of  time,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  another  instant  after  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  to  assume,  as  is  done  by  the  school  to  which  Mr. 
Whewell  belongs,  a  peculiar  fundamental  law  of  the  mind  to  a^coimt 
for  the  feeling  of  infinity  inherent  in  our  conceptions  of  space  and 
time ;  that  apparent  infinity  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  simpler 
and  universally  acknowledged  laws.  * 

Now,  in  the  case  of  a  geometrical  axiom,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space— >a  truth  which  is  testified  to 
us  bv  our  very  earliest  impressions  of  the  external  world — ^how  is  it 
possible  (whether  those  external  impressions  be  or  be  not  the  ground 
of  our  belief)  that  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  can  be  otherwise 
than  inconceivable  to  us  1  What  analogy  have  we,  what  similar  order 
of  fyicts  in  any  other,  branch  of  our  experience,  to  ftu^ilitate  to  us  the 
conception  of  two  straight  lines  inclosing  a  space  t  Nor  is  even  this 
all.  1  have  already  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  property  of  our 
impressions  of  form,  that  the  ideas  or  mental  images  exactly  resemble 
their  prototypes,  and  adequately  represent  them  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  observation.  From  tins,  and  firom  the  intuitive  cnaracter  of 
the  observation^  which  in  this  case  reduces  itself  to  simple  inspection, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  call  up  in  our  imagination  two  straight  lines,  in> 
order  to  attempt  to  conceive  them  inclosing  a  space,  without  by  that 
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rerj  act  repeating  the  philosophical  experiment  which  estaUkhes  the 
contrary.  Will  it  really  he  coDtended  that  the  inconceivableneas  of 
the  thing,  under  sndi  oircanistancea,  proves  anything  against  the  ex* 
perimental  ^i^  of  the  conviction  %  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  whichever 
mode  oar  heGetin  the  proposition  may  have  originated,  the  impossi* 
bility  of  onr  conceiving  the  negative  of  it  must,  under  either  hypothesis, 
be  the  same  t  As,  then,  Mr.  Whewell  exhorts  those  who  have  any 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  distinction  held  by  him  between  necessary 
and  contingent  truths,  to  study  geometry — a  condition  which  I  can 
assure  him  I  have  conscientiously  fulfilled — I,  in  return,  with  equal 
confidence,  exhort  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Whewell,.  to  study  the 
elementary  laws  of  association  ;  being  convinced  that  nothine  m<»e  is 
requisite  than  a  moderate  fiuniliarity  with  those  laws,  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  ascribes  a  peculiar  necessity  to  our  earliest  inductions 
from  experience,  and  measures  the  possibility  of  things  in  themselves, 
hj  the  human  capacity  of  conceiving  them. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  adding,  that  Mr.  Whewell  himself  has 
both  confirmed  by  his  testimony  the  effect  of  habitual  association  in 
givine  to  an  experimented  truth  die  appearance  of  a  necessary  one,  and 
afforded  a  striking  instance  of  that  remarkable  law  in  his  own  person. 
In  his  Philosophy  of  the  LuUtctive  Sciences  he  continually  asserts,  that 
propositions  which  not  only  are  not  self-evident,  but  which  we  know  to 
nave  been  discovered  gradually,  and  by  great  efforts  of  genius  and  pa- 
tience, have,  when  once  established,  appeared  so  self-evident  that,  but 
for  historicsJ  evidence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  that 
they  had  not  been  recognized  from  the  first  by  all  persons  in  a  sound 
state  o£  their  &culties.  '*  We  now  despise  those  who,  in  the  Copemi- 
can  controversy,  could  not  conceive  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  on 
the  heliocentric  hypothesis;  or  those  who,  in  opposition  to  Galileo, 
diougfat  that  a  uniform  force  might  be  that  which  generated  a  velocity 
propordonal  to  the  space ;  or  those  who  held  there  was  something  ah* 
sard  in  Newton's  doctrine  <^  the  different  re&angibility  of  differendy 
colored  rays ;  (m*  those  who  imagined  that  when  elements  combine,  their 
sensible  qualities  must  be  manifest  in  the  compound ;  or  those  who  were 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  disdncdon  of  vegetables  into  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  We  cannot  help  diinking  that  men  must  have  been  singularly 
dull  of  comprehension  to  find  a  difficulty  in  admitting  what  is  to  us  so 
plain  and  simple.  We  have  a  latent  persuasion  that  we  in  their  place 
should  have  been  wiser  and  more  clear-sighted ;  that  we  should  .have 
taken  the  right  side,  and  given  our  assent  at  once  to  the  truth.  Yet  in 
reality  such  a  persuasion  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  persons  who,  in  such 
instances  as  the  above,  were  on  the  losing  side,  were  ver^  fai*  in  most 
cases  from  being  persons  more  prejudiced,  or  stupid,  or  narrow-minded, 
than  the  greater  part  of  mankind  now  are ;  and  the  cause  for  which 
the^  fi)Uffht  was  far  from  being  a  manifesdy  bad  one,  till  it  had  been  so 
decided  by  the  result  of  the  war. ...  So  complete  has  been  die  victory 
of  truth  in  most  of  these  instances,  that  at  present  we  can  hardly  ima- 
gine the  struggle  to  have  been  necessary.  The  very  essence  of  these  tri" 
umphs  Uy  that  they  lead  us  to  regard  the  views  toe  refect  as  not  only  false, 
ha  inconceivable."^ 

This  last  proposition  is  precisdy  what  I  contend  far ;  and  I  ask  no 

*PkUmfkf  tflUm  Imh^i^m  Smiua,  vol  ii,  p.  174. 
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more,  in  order  to  overtfarow  the  i/diole  theory  06  Mr.  Whewell  on  fiie 
nature  of  the  evidence  of  axioms.  For  what  is  that  theory  1  That  the 
truth  of  axioms  cannot  have  been  learnt  from  experience,  because  their 
&lsity  is  inconceivable.  But  Mr.  Whewell  himself  says,  that  we  are 
continually  led  by  the  natural  progress  of  thought,  to  rerard  as  incon- 
ceivable what  our  forefathers  not  only  conceived  but  believed,  nay, 
even  (he  might  have  added)  were  unable  to  conceive  the  contrary  o£ 
Mr.  Whewell  cannotintend  to  justify  this  mode  of  thought;  he  cannot 
mean  to  say,  that  we  can  be  right  in  regarding  as  inconceivable  vdiat 
others  have  conceived,  and  as  self-evident  what  to  others  did  not  appear 
evident  at  all.  After  so  complete  an  admission  that  inconceivab^nesa 
is  an  accidental  thing,  not  inherent  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  but  de- 
pendent on  the  mental  history  of  the  person  who  tries  to  conceive  it, 
now  can  he  ever  call  upon  us  to  reject  a  proposition,  as  impossible  on 
no  other  ground  than  its  inconceivableness  1  Yet  he  not  only  does  so, 
but  has  unintentionally  afforded  some  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples which  can  be  cited  of  the  very  illusion  which  he  has  himself  so 
clearly  pointed  out.  We  select  as  specimens,  his  remarks  on  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  and  of  the  atomic  theory. 

With  respect  to  the  lavTs  of  motion,  Mr.  Whewell  says :  "  No  one 
can  doubt  that,  in  historical  fact,  these  laws  were  collected  from  expe- 
rience. That  such  is  the  case  is  no  matter  of  conjecture.  We  know 
the  time,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  belonging  to  each  step  of  each 
discovery."*  After  such  a  testimony,  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  fiict 
would  be  superfluous.  And  not  only  were  these  laws  by  no  meant 
intuitively  evident,  but  some  of  them  were  originally  paradoxes.  The 
first  law  was  especially  so.  That  a  body,  once  in  motion,  would  con- 
tinue for  ever  to  move  in  the  same  direction  with  undiminished  velo- 
city unless  acted  upon  by  some  new  force,  was  a  proposition  which 
mankind  found  for  a  long  time  the  greatest  difficulty  in  crediting.  It 
stood  opposed  to  apparent  experience  of  the  most  familiar  kind,  which 
taught  that  it  was  the  nature  of  motion  to  abate  gradually,  and  at  last 
terminate  of  itself.  Yet  wheh  once  the  contrary  doctrine  was  firmly 
established,  mathematicians,  as  Mr.  Whewell  observes,  speedily  beean 
to  believe  ^at  laws,  thus  contradictory  to  first  appearances,  and  which, 
even  after  ftdl  proof  had  been  obtained,  it  had  required  generations  to. 
render  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  scientific  world,  were  under  '*  a 
demonstrable  necessity,  compelling  them  to  be  such  as  &ey  are  and 
no  other ;"  and  Mr.  Whewell,  though  he  has  "  not  ventiued  absolutely 
to  pronounce"  that  cJl  th^se  laws  "  can  be  rigorously  traced  to  an  a1>- 
solute  necessity  in  the  nature  of  thing8,"t  does  actually  think  in  that 
manner  of^the  law  just  m^itioned;  of  which  he  says :  '*  Though  the 
discovery  of  the  first  law  of  motion  was  made,  historically  speaking,  by 
means  of  experiment,  we  have  now  attained  a  point  of  view  in  T^ch 
we  see  that  it  might  have  been  certainly  known  to  be  true,  independ- 
ently of  experience."!  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  exemplification 
than  is  here  afforded,  of  the  effect  of  association  which  we  have  de- 
scribed 1  Philosophers,  for  generations,  have  the  most  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  putting  certain  ideas  together ;  they  at  last  succeed  in  doing 
so ;  and  after  a  sufficient  repetition  of  the  process,  they  first  fancy  a 
natural  bond  between  the  ideas,  then  experience  a  growing  difficuhy 
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which  at  lasC,  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  progress,  becomes  an  im- 
possibility, of  severing  them  from  one  another.  If  such  be  the  pro- 
gress of  an  experimental  conviction  of  which  the  date  is  of  yesterday, 
and  which  is  in  opposition  to  first  appearances,  how  must  it  fare  ynxh 
those  which  are  conformable  to  Appearances  familiar  from  the  first 
dawn  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  conclusiveness  of  which,  from  the 
earliest  lecords  of  human  thought,  no  skeptic  has  suggested  even  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  1 

The  other  instance  which  we  shall  quote  is  a  truly  astonishing  one. 
and  may  be  called  the  reductio  ad  abswdmm  of  the  theory  of  inconceiv- 
ableness.  Speaking  of  the  laws  of  chemical  composition,  Mr.  Whe- 
well  says:*  ''  That  they  could  never  have  been  clearly  understood,  and 
thendbre  never  firmly  established,  without  laborious  and  exact  expeit- 
iments,  is  certain ;  but  yet  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  being  once 
known,  they  npssess  an  evidence  beyond  that  of  mere  experiment 
F*or  haw,  in  fact,  can  toe  conceive  corrUnnations,  otherwise  than  ae  d^- 
nile  in  kind  and  quantity  ?  If  we  were  to  suppose  each  element  ready 
to  combine  vntfa  any  other  indififerently,  and  mdifPerently  in  any  quan- 
tity, we  should  have  a  world  in  which  all  would  be  confiision  and  in- 
de&iiteness.  Th^re  would  be  no  fixed  kinds  of  bodies;  salts,  and 
stones,  and  ores,  would  approach  to  and  graduate  into  each  other  by 
insensible  degrees.  Instead  of  this,  we  know  that  the  world  consists 
of  bodies  distmguishable  fix>m  each  other  by  definite  differences,  capa- 
ble of  being  classified  and  named,  and  of  having  general  propositions 
asserted  concerning  them.  And  as  toe  cannot  conceive  a  world  in  which 
thds  shotUd  not  be  the  cast,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  conccire  a 
state  of  things  in  wbich  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  elements  should 
not  be  of  that  definite  and  measured  kind  which  we  have  above  asserted." 

That  a  philosopher  of  Mr.  Whewell's  eminence  should  gravely  as- 
sert that  we  cannnot  conceive  a  world  in  which  the  simple  elements 
would  combine  in  other  than  definite  proportions ;  that  by  dint  of  med- 
itating on  a  scientific  truth,  the  original  discoverer  of  which  is  still  living, 
he  should  have  rendered  the  association  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
idea  of  combination  and  that  of  constant  proportions  so  familiar  and  in- 
timate as  to  be  unable  to  conceive  the  one  fact  without  the  other;  is  so 
signal  an  instance  of  the  law  of  human  nature  for  which  I  am  contend- 
ing, that  one  word  more  in  illustration  must  be  quite  superfluous.  I 
shaU,  only,  therefore,  express  my  satisfaction  that  so  long  as  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  instruction  has  not  rendered  this  association  as  indis- 
soluble in  the  minds  oi  most  people  as  Mr.  Whewell  finds  it,  the 
majority  of  mankind  will  be  &irly  aole  to  judge,  firom  this  example,  of 
the  value  of  the  evidence  which  he  deems  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
scientific  proposition  might  be  known  to  be  true  independently  of 
experience.! 

«  Philomtphy  •fthe  JmAiethe  Sdauit,  I,  384,  385. 

t  Tbe  Quarter^  Rmrkm  for  Jane,  1841,  cootaiiifl  an  article,  of  great  abflity;,  on  BIr. 
Wbewell'a  two  great  works,  the  wnter  of  which  maintaina,  on  the  eabject  of  axioms,  the 
doctrine  adranced  in  the  text,  that  the]r  are  generalizations  from  experience,  and  supports 
that  opinckm  bf  a  line  of  argnment  stiikii^gly  coinciding  with  mine.  When  I  state  that  tbe 
whole  of  the  present  chaptor  was  written  before  I  had  seen  the  article  (the  greater  part, 
indeed,  before  it  was  poblished),  it  is  not  mv  object  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention  with  a 
natter  so  vmnportant  as  the  degree  of  originality  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  any 
portioo  of  my  own  speenlations,  but  to  obtain  for  an  opinion  which  is  opposed  to  reigning 
doctriBee,  the  leconuneadstion  derired  from  a  striking  concurrence  of  sentiment  between 
two  inquirers  eotiiely  independent  of  one  another.  1  hate  rooch  pleasure  in  dtinsr  from  s 
---^-r  oC  tbe  «slnMte  aoqnitemants  in  fhysioal  and  metaphysical  knowledge  ana  the  c^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   SAME   BC7BJECT  CONTINUED. 

§  1.  In  the  examinatioii  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  last  chi^ter, 
into  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  those  deductive  sciences  which  are 
commonly  represented  to  be  systems  of  necessary  truth,  we  have  been 
led  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  results  of  those  sciences  are 
indeed  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessarily  following  from  certain  first  * 
principles,  commonly  called  axioms  and  definitions ;  of  being  certainly 
true  it  those  axioms  and  definitions  are  so.    But  their  clum  to  the 

pacity  of  systematic  thought  which  the  article  erinces,  passages  so  r^piarkably  in  unisoo 
with  my  own  views  as  the  following : — 

**  The  truths  of  geometry  are  summed  up  and  embodied  in  its  definitions  and  axioms.  .  . 
Let  OS  turn  to  the  axioms,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  A  string  of  propositions  concerning 
magnitude  in  the  abstract,  which  are  equally  true  of  space,  time,  force,  number,  and  every 
other  magnitude  susceptible  of  aggregation  and  subdivision.  Sucn  propositions,  where  they 
are  not  mere  definitions,  as  some  of  them  are,  carry  their  inductive  origin  on  the  face  of 

their  enunciation Those  whibh  declare  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space, 

and  that  two  straight  lines  which  cot  one  another  cannot  both  be  parallel  to  a  third,  are  in 
reality  the  only  ones  which  express  characteristic  properties  of  space,  and  these  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  consider  more  nearly.  Now  the  only  clear  notion  we  can  form  of  straight- 
BOSS  is  uniformity  of  direction,  for  space  in  its  ultimate  analysis  is  nothing  but  an  assem- 
blage of  distances  and  directions.  And  ^not  to  dwell  on  the  notion  of  continued  contem- 
plation, I  c,  mental  experience,  as  included  in  the  very  idea  of  uniformity ;  nor  on  that  of 
transfer  of  the  contemplating  being  from  point  to  pomt,  and  of  experience,  during  such 
transfer,  of  the  homoseneity  of  the  interval  passed  over)  we  cannot  even  propose  the  propo- 
sition in  an  intelligible  form,  to  an^  one  whose  experience  ever  since  he  was  bom  has  not 
assured  him  of  the  fact  The  unity  of  direction,  or  that  we  cannot  march  from  a^^ven 
point  by  more  than  one  path  direct  to  the  same  object,  is  matter  of  practical  expenenoe 
long  before  it  can  by  possibility  become  matter  of  abstract  tl^ought.  We  cannot  attempt 
mentally  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  the  assertion  in  an  imaginary  case  opposed  to  it,  trithout  «i- 
olating  our  habitual  recolUction  of  this  experience,  and  defacing  our  mental  picture  of  space  ns 
grounded  on  it.  What  but  experience,  we  may  ask,  can  possibly  assure  us  of  the  honK>- 
geneity  of  the  parts  of  distance,  time,  force,  and  measurable  aggregates  in  general,  on 
which  the  truth  of  the  other  axioms  depends  ?  As  regards  the  latter  axiom,  after  what  has 
been  said  it  must  be  clear  that  the  very  same  course  of  remarks  equally  applies  to  its  caae, 
and  that  its  truth  is  quite  as  much  forced  on  the  mind  as  that  of  the  former  by  daily  and 
hourly  experience, . . .  including  always,  be  it  observed,  in  our  notion  of  experience,  that  which  is 
gained  by  contemplation  of  the  imoard  picture  v)hich  the  mind  forms  to  itse(fin  any  proposed  mm, 
or  wtUch  it  arbitrarily  selects  as  an  example — such  j^cture.  in  virtue  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  theee 
primary  relations,  being  called  up  by  the  imagination  with  as  much  vividness  and  clearness  as  could 
be  doru  by  any  external  impression,  which  is  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  the  word  intuition, 
«s  applied  to  such  relations.** 

And  again,  of  the  axioms  of  mechanics : — **  As  we  admit  no  such  propositions,  other  than 
as  truths  inductively  collected  from  observation,  even  in  geometry  itself,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that,  in  a  science  of  obnoosly  contingent  relations,  we  should  acquiesce  in  a  con- 
trary view.  Let  us  take  one  of  these  axioms  and  examine  its  evidence :  for  instance,  that 
eq|ual  forces  perpendicularly  applied  at  the  opposite  ends  of  equal  arms  of  a  straight  lever 
will  balance  eacti  other.  What  but  experience,  we  may  ask,  in  the  first  place,  can  possibly 
inform  ns  that  a  force  so  applied  will  nave  any  tendency  to  turn  the  lever  on  its  centre  at 
all  ?  or  that  force  can  be  so  transmitted  along  a  rigid  line  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  as 
to  act  elsewhere  in  space  than  along  its  own  line  of  action  ?  Surely  this  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing self-evident  that  it  has  even  a  paradoxical  appearance,  which  is  only  to  be  removed  by 
giving  our  lever  thickness,  material  composition,  and  molecular  powers.  Again  we  coo- 
dude,  that  the  two  forces,  being  equal  and  applied  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
mnst,  if  they  exert  any  effort  at  all  to  turn  the  lever,  exert  equal  and  opposite  efiforts :  bat 
what  A  priori  reasoning  can  possibly  assure  ns  that  Uiey  do  act  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  that  points  which  dmer  in  place,  are  similarly  circumstanced  as  regards  the 
exertion  offeree?  that  universal  space  may  not  have  relations  to  universal  force — or,  at  all 
events,  that  the  organization  of  the  material  universe  may  not  be  such  as  to  place  that  poiw 
tkm  or  space  occupied  by  it  in  such  relations  to  the  forces  exerted  in  it,  as  may  invaliaate 
the  absolute  similarity  of  circumstances  assumed  ?  Or  we  may  argue,  what  have  wt  to>  do 
with  the  notion  of  angular  movement  in  the  lever  at  all  T  The  case  is  one  of  leM,  and  of 
foiescent  destruction  of  force  by  force.    Now  how  is  this  destruction  effected  t   Assuredlf 
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clucracter  of  necessity  in  any  sense  beyond  this,  as  implying  an  evidence 
independent  of  and  superior  to  observation  and  experience,  must  depend 
upon  tbe  previous  establishment  of  such  a  claim  m  fevor  of  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms  themselves.  With  regard  to  axioms,  we  found  thai, 
considered  as  experimental  truths,  they  rest  upon  superabundant  ana 
obvious  evidence.  We  inquirecl*  whedier,  since  this  is  the  case,  it  be 
necessary  to  suppose  any  other  evidence  of  those  truths  than  experi- 
mental evidence,  any  other  origin  for  our  belief  of  them  than  an  experi- 
mental OTigin.  We  decided,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those 
who  maintain  the  affirmative,  and  we  examined,  at  considerable  length, 
such  aiguments  as  they  have  produced.  The  examination  having  led 
to  the  rejection  of  those  arguments,  we  have  thought  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  axioms  are  but  a  class,  the  highest  class,  of 

by  the  coanterpresforo  which  sappoits  the  fulcrum.  But  would  not  this  destruction 
equally  ariee,  and  by  the  same  amount  of  counteracting  force,  if  each  force  simply  pressed 
tts  own  half  of  the  leTer  against  the  fulcrum  ?  And  what  can  assure  us  that  it  is  not  so, 
except  remoral  of  one  or  other  force,  and  consequent  tilting  of  the  lever?  The  other  fun 
damental  axiom  of  statics,  that  the  pressure  on  the  point  of  support  is  the  sum  of  the 
weights  ...  is  merely  a  scientific  tran»formation  and  moie  refined  mode  of  stating  a  coarse 
and  obvious  result  of  universal  experience,  viz.,  that  the  weight  of  a  rigid  body  is  the  same, 
handle  it  or  suspend  it  in  what  position  or  bv  what  point  we  will,  and  that  whatever  sus- 
tains it  sustains  its  total  weight  Assuredly,  as  Mr.  Whewell  justly  remarks,  *  No  one 
probably  ever  nnade  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  pressure  on  the  support  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights.' . . .  But  it  is  precisely  because  in  every  action  ot  his  life 
firxn  earliest  infancy  he  has  been  continually  making  the  trial,  and  seeing  it  made  by  every 
other  living  bein^  anout  him,  that  he  never  dreams  of  staking  its  result  on  one  additional 
attempt  made  with  scientific  accuracy.  This  would  be  as  if  a  man  should  resolve  to  de 
.^e  by  experiment  whether  his  eyes  were  useful  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  by  hermetically 
sealing  himself  up  for  half  an  hour  in  a  metal  case." 

On  the  **  paradox  of  universal  propositions  obtained  by  experience,**  the  same  writer 
says ;  "  If  there  be  necessary  and  universal  truths  expressible  m  propositions  of  axiomatic 
eimplidty  and  obviousness,  and  having  for  their  subject-matter  the  elements  of  all  our  ex 
perience  and  all  our  knowledge,  surely  these  are  the  truths  which,  if  experience  suggests  to 
«s  any  truths  at  all,  it  ought  to  suggest  most  readily,  clearly,  and  unceasingly.  If  it  were 
a  tnitn,  imiversal  and  necessary,  that  a  net  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  every  plan- 
etary giob^  we  should  not  travel  far  on  our  own  without  getting  entangled  in  its  meshes, 
and  making  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  extrication  an  axiom  of  locomotion.  .  .  .There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  paradoxical,  but  the  reverse,  in  our  being  led  by  observation  to  a  re 
eognitkm  of  such  tiutns,  as  gentral  propositions,  coextensive  at  least  with  all  human  expe- 
nence.  That  they  pervade  all  the  objects  of  experience,  must  ensure  their  continual  sug- 
l^estion  6y  experience;  that  they  are  true,  must  ensure  that  consistency  of  suggestion,  that 
Iteration  of  uncontradicted  assertion,  which  commands  implicit  assent,  and  removes  all  oe 
casion  of  exception ;  that  they  are  simple,  and  admit  of  no  misunderstanding,  must  secure 
their  admission  by  every  mind.** 

•*  A  truth,  necessary  and  universal,  relative  to  any  object  of  our  knowledge,  must  verify 
itself  in  every  instsnce  where  that  object  is  before  our  contemplation,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  it  be  simple  and  intelligible,  its  verification  must  be  obvious.  T/u  $mtmunt  of  tuck  « 
truth  eamut^  thtrefore,  but  U  prtMent  to  ow  minds  whenever  that  object  is  contemplated,  and  must 
tkerefmv  wuJU  a  part  ^  the  meiOal  picture  or  idea  of  that  olyectwhkh  we  may  on  any  oeo^ 
k^ore  ewr  tmagtMOtum, . . .  AU  propositions,  therefore,  become  not  only  untrue  but  inconceivable,  if 
. . .  axioms  be  violated  in  their  enunciation." 

Another  high  authority  (if  indeed  it  be  another  authority)  may  be  cited  hi  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  axioms  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  induction.  *'  The  axioms  of  geometry  Uiem- 
aelves  may  be  regarded  as  m  some  sort  an  appeal  to  experience,  not  corporeal,  but  mental. 
When  we  say,  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  we  announce  a  general  &ct,  which  rests, 
it  is  tnie^  on  our  ideas  of  whole  and  part ;  but,  in  abstracting  these  notions,  we  begin  by 
eoosidenng  them  as  subsisting  in  space,  and  time,  and  body,  and  again,  in  linear,  and  sa- 
perficiaL  and  solid  space.  Again,  when  we  say,  the  equals  of  equsls  are  equal,  we  men* 
tally  make  comparisons,  in  equal  spaces,  equal  times,  dec,  so  that  these  axioms,  nowever  self- 
evioent,  are  still  general  propositions  so  far  of  the  inductive  kind,  that,  independently  of  ex- 
perience, they  would  not  present  themselves  to  the  mind.  The  only  difference  Mtween 
theeo  and  axioms  obtained  from  extensive  induction  is  this,  that,  in  raising  the  axioms  of 
geometry,  the  uwtances  offer  themselves  spontaneously,  and  without  the  trouble  of  searcli, 
and  are  few  and  simple ;  m  raising  those  of  nature,  they  are  infinitely  numerous,  compli- 
cated, and  remote,  so  that  the  most  diligent  research  and  the  utmost  acuteness  sre  required 
to  unravel  their  web  and  place  their  meaning  in  evidence."— Sia  J.  Hkbsohbl's  Discamrm 
mtke8tuiy^NaturmtPhaoaepky,np,95,M, 
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inductioiis  froot  expmeace :  ^bm  suplest  and  eamit  caaes  of  geMraB» 
cation  from  the  facts  fiimidied  to  ua  oy  our  senaea  or  by  our  internal 
conscioasnees. 

While  the  axioms  of  demonstrative  soienees  thus  appeared  to  be 
experimental  troths,  the  definitions,  as  thej  are  incorre<^7  called,  of 
those  sciences,  were  found  by  ns  to  be  generalizations  firom  experience 
which  are  not  even,  accurately  speaking,  truths ;  being  propositions  in 
which,  while  we  assert  of  some  kind  of  object,  some  property  or  prop- 
erties which  observation  shows  to  belong  to  it,  we  at  tne  same  time 
deny  that  it  possesses  any  other  properties,  although  in  truth  other 
properties  do  m  every  individual  instance  accompany,  and  in  most  or 
even  in  all  instances,  modify  the  property  thus  exclusively  predicated. 
The  denial,  therefore,  is  a  mere  fiction,  or  supposition,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  consideration  of  those  modifying  circum* 
stances,  when  their  influence  is  of  too  trifling  amount  to  be  vrorth  con- 
sidering, or  adjourning  it,  when  important,  to  a  more  convenient 
moment. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  that  Deductive  or  De- 
monstrative Sciences  are  all,  without  exception.  Inductive  Sciences : 
that  their  evidence  is  that  of  experience,  but  that  they  are  also,  in  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  one  indispensable  portion  of  the  general 
fimnulsB  according  to  which  their  inctuctions  are  made.  Hypothetical 
Sciences.  Their  conclusions  are  only  true  upon  certain  suppositions, 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  exactly  true;  and  to  this  hypothetical  character  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  peculiar  certainty,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  demon- 
stration. 

What  we  have  now  asserted,  however,  cannot  be  received  as  nniver* 
sally  true  of  Deductive  or  Demonstrative  Sciences  until  verified  by 
being  applied  to  the  most  remarkable  of  all  those  sciences,  that  of  Num- 
bers; the  theory  of  the  Calculus ;  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  It- is  harder 
to  believe  of  the  doctrines  of  this  science  than  of  any  other,  either  that 
they  are  not  truths  d  priori,  but  experimental  truths,  or  that  their  pe- 
cubar  certainty  is  ovnng  to  their  bemff  not  absolute  but  only  conditional 
truths.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  which  merits  examination  apart ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  on  this  subject  we  have  a  double  set  of^doctrinea 
to  contend  vnth^  that  of  Mr.  Who  well  and  the  d  priori  philosophers  on 
one  side;  and  on  the  other,  a  philosophical  theory  the  most  opposite 
to  theirs,  which  v^as  at  one  time  very  generally  received,  and  is  stiU 
far  from  being  altogether  exploded  among  metaphysicians. 

\  2.  This  theory*attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  apparently  inherent 
in  the  case,  by  representing  the  propositions  of  the  science  df  numbem 
as  merely  verbal,  and  its  processes  as  simple  transformations  of  lan- 
guage, substitudons  of  one  expression  for  another.  The  proposition. 
Two  and  one  are  equal  to  three,  according  to  these  philosophers,  is  not 
a  truth,  is  not  the  assertion  of  a  really  existing  fiaict,  but  a  oefinidon  of 
the  word  three ;  a  statement  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  use  the  name 
three  as  a  sign^  exactly  equivalent  to  two  and  one ;  to  call  by  the  former 
name  whatever  is  called  oy  the  other  more  clumsy  phrase.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  longest  process  in  algebra  is  but  a  succession  of 
changes  in  terminology,  by  which  equivalent  expressions  are  substi- 
tuted one  for  another ;  a  series  of  tranalations  of  the  same  fiu^  from 
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ane  into  another  language :  though  how,  after  sxtck  a  aeries  of  tranalai* 
tions,  the  &ct  itself  comes  out  chaoffed,  (as  when  we  demcHistrate  a  new 
seometrical  theorem  by  algebra,)  mey  hare  not  explained ;  and  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  is  fttal  to  their  theory.  , 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  processes 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra  which  render  the  above  theory  very  plausi^ 
ble,  and  have  not  unnaturally  made  those  scienoes  the  stronghold  of 
Nominalism.  The  doctrine  that  we  can  discover  fiicts,  d^ect  the 
Udden  processes  of  nature,  by  an  artful  manipulalion  of  language,  is 
lo  contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  person  must  have  made  some 
advances  in  philosophy  to  believe  it;  men  fly  to  sa  paradoxical  a  belief 
to  avoid,  as  they  thmk,  some  even  greater  difficult,  which  the  vulgar 
do  not  see.  What  has  led  many  to  believe  that  reasoning  is  a  mere 
verbal  process,  is,  that  no  other  theory  seemed  reconcilable  with  the 
nature  of  the  Science  of  Numbers.  For  we  do  not  carry  any  ideas 
along  with  us  when  we  use  the  symbols  of  arithmetic  or  of  idgebra. 
In  a  geometrical  demonstration  we  have  a  mental  diagram,  if  not  one 
upon  paper;  AB,  AC,  are  present  to  our  imaginarion  as  lines,  inter* 
secting  other  lines,  fi^rming  an  angle  with  one  another,  and  the  like ; 
but  not  so  a  and  h.  These  may  represent  lines  or  any  other  magni- 
tudes, but  those  magnitudes  are  never  thought  of;  nothing  is  realued 
in  our  imagination  but  a  and  h^  The  ideas  which,  on  the  particular 
occasion,  they  happen  to  represent,  are  banished  £rQm  the  mind  during 
every  intermediate  part  ot  the  process  between  the  beginning,  vrhen 
the  premisses  are  translated  from  things  into  siffns,  and  the  end,  when 
the  conclusion  is  translated  back  from  signs  mto  things.  Nothing, 
then,  being  in  the  reasoner's  mind  but  the  symbols,  what  can  seem 
more  inadmissible  than  to  pretend  that  the  reasoning  process  has  to  do 
with  anything  more  I  We  seem  to  have  come  to  one  of  Bacon's  Pre- 
rogative Instances ;  an  experitnetUum  cruets  on  the  nature  of  reasoning 
itBel£ 

Nevertheless  it  will  appear  on  considOTationy  that  this  i^parently  so 
dedsive  instance  is  no  mstance  at  all ;  that  there  is  in  every  step  of 
an  arithmetical  or  algebraical  calculation  a  real  induction,  a  real  mfer- 
ence  of  facts  from  &cts;  and  that  what  disguises  the  induction 
b  simply  its  comprehensive  nature,  and  the  consequent  extreme 
generality  of  the  language.  All  numbers  must  be  numbers  of  some- 
uung :  there  are  no  such  things  as  numbers  in  the  abstract.  Tat  must 
mean  ten  bodies,  or  ten  sounds,  or  ten  beatings  of  the  pulse.  But 
Uiough  numbers  must  be  numbers  of  something,  they  may  be  numbers 
of  anything.  Propositions,  therefore,  concerning  numbors,  have  the 
remarkable  pecuHcority  that  they  are  propositions  concerning  all  things 
vrhatever;  all  objects,  all  existences  of  every  kind,  known  to  oar 
e3q>erience.  AH  things  possess  quantity ;  consist  of  parts  which  can 
be  numbered ;  and  in  that  character  possess  all  the  properties  wbicki 
are  called  properties  of  numbers.  That  half  of  four  is  two  must  be 
true  whatever  the  word  four  re[N:esentB,  whether  four  men,  four  miles, 
or  faax  pounds  weight  We  need  only  conceive  a  thine  divided  into 
£>iir  equieJ  parts,  (and  all  things  may  be  conceived  as  so  divided,)  to  be 
able  to  predicate  of  it  every  property  of  the  number  four,  that  is, 
every  arithmetical  pr<^>o8ition  in  which  the  number  four  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  equation.  Algebra  extends  the  gCTieralizatjon  still  further: 
e^ery  numbcn:  represents  that  particular  number  of  all  things  withoo* 
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distiiictioii,  but  every  algebraical  symbol  does  more,  it  represents  all 
numbers  without  diittinction.  As  soon  as  wo  conceive  a^tUng  divided 
into  equal  parts,  without  knovnng  into  what  numbers  of  parts,  we  may 
call  it  a  or  a;,  and  apply  to  it,  without  danger  of  error,  every  alge- 
braical formula  in  the  books.  The  proposition,  2(a  +  b)  =  2a  +  2b, 
is  a  truth  coextensive  with  the  creation.  Since  then  algebraical 
truths  are  true  of  all  things  whatever,  and  not,  like  those  of  geometry, 
true  of  lines  only  or  angles  only,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  symbols 
should  not  excite  in  our  minds  ideas  of  any  things  in  particular. 
When  we  demonstrate  the  forty-seventh  proposidon  of  Euclid,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  words  should  raise  m  us  an  image  c^  all  right- 
angled  triangles,  bjit  only  of  some  one  right-angled  triangle :  so  in 
algebra  we  need  not,  under  the  symbol  a,  picture  to  ourselves  aU 
thmgs  whatever,  but  only  some  one  thing ;  why  not,  then,  the  letter 
itself  1  The  mere  vnritten  characters,  a,  b,  x,  y,  z,  serve  as  well  for 
representatives  of  Things  in  general,  as  any  more  complex  and 
apparently  more  concrete  conception.  That  we  are  conscious  of 
them  however  in  their  character  of  things,  and  not  of  mere  si^,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  our  whole  process  of  reasoning  is  earned  on 
by  predicating  of  them  the  properties  of  things.  In  resolving  an 
algebraic  equation,  by  what  rules  do  we  proceed  1  By  applying  at 
each  step  to  a,  b,  and  x,  the  proposition  that  equals  added  to  equals 
make  equals;  that  equals  taken  from  equals  leave  equals;  and  other 
propositions  founded  upon  these  two.  These  are  not  properties  of 
language,  or  of  signs  as  such,  but  of  magnitudes,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  of  all  things.  The  inferences,  therefore,  which  are  successively 
drawn,  are  inferences  concerning  Things,  not  symbols;  although  as 
any  Things  whatever  will  serve  the  turn,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
keeping  the  idea  of  the  Thing  at  all  distinct,  and  consequendy  the 
process  of  thought  may,  in  this  case,  be  allowed  veithout  danger  to  do 
what  all  processes  of  thought,  when  they  have  been  performed  often, 
will  do  ii  permitted,  namely,  to  become  entirely  mecnanical.  Hence 
the  general  language  of  algebra  comes  to  be  used  familiarly  without 
excitine  ideas,  as  all  other  general  language  is  prone  to  do  from  mere 
habit,  though  in  no  other  case  than  this  can  it  be  done  with  complete 
safety.  But  viiien  we  look  back  to  see  from  whence  the  probative 
force  of  the  process  is  derived,  we  find  that  at  every  single  step, 
unless  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  thinking  and  talking  of  the  things^ 
and  not  the  mere  symbols,  the  evidence  fruls. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  still  more  than  that  which  we 
have  now  mentioned,  gives  plausibility  to  the  notion  that  the  proposi- 
tions of  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  merely  verbal.  This  is,  that  when 
considered  as  propositions  respecting  Things,  they  all  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  identical  propositions.  The  assertion.  Two  and  one 
are  equal  to  three,  considered  as  an  assertion  respecting  objects,  as 
for  instance  "  Two  pebbles  and  one  pebble  are  equal  to  three  peb- 
bles," does  not  affirm  equality  between  two  collections  of  pebbles,  but 
absolute  identity.  It  affirms  thkl  if  we  put  one  pebble  to  two  pebbles, 
those  very  pebbles  are  three.  The  objects,  therefore,  being  tne  veiy 
same,  ana  the  mere  assertion  that ''  objects  are  themselves"  being  in- 
significant, it: seems  but  natural  to  consider  the  proposition.  Two  and 
one  are  equal  to  three,  as  asserting  mere  identity  of  signification  be- 
tween the  two  names. 
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This,  however,  though  it  looks  so  plausihle,  will  not  stand  examin- 
ation* The  expression,  "  two  pebbles  and  one  pebble/'  and  the  ex- 
pression, "  three  pebbles,"  stand  indeed  for  the  same  aggregation  of 
objecto,  but  thej  by  no  means  stand  for  the  same  physical&ct.  They 
are  names  of  Uie  same  objects,  but  of  those  objects  in  two  different 
states :  though  they  denote  the  same  things,  their  connotation  is  differ* 
ent.  Three  pebbles  in  two  separate  parcels,  and  three  pebbles  in 
one  parcel,  do  not  make  the  same  impression  on  our  senses ;  and  the  as* 
•ertion  that  the  yery  same  pebbles  may  by  an  alteration  of  place  and  by 
arrangement  be  made  to  produce  either  die  one  set  of  sensations  or  the 
other,  though  it  is  a  yery  familiar  proposition,  is  not  an  identical  one. 
It  is  a  trudi  known  to  us  by  early  and  constant  experience :  an  indue* 
tive  truth :  and  such  truths  are  die  foundation  of  the  science  of  Num- 
ber. The  fundamental  truths  of  that  science  all  rest  imon  the  evidence 
of  sense ;  they  are  proved  by  showing  to  our  eyes  and  our  'fingers  that 
any  given  number  of  objects,  ten  balls  £>r  example,  may  by  separation 
and  rearrangement  exhibit  to  our  senses  all  the  different  sets  of  num- 
bers the  sum  of  which  b  equal  to  ten.  All  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  to  children  proceed  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
All  who  wish  to  carry  the  chila's  mind  along  with  them  in  learning 
arithmetic ;  all  who  (as  Dr.  Biber  in  his  remarkable  Lectures  on  EdU' 
cation  expresses  it)  wish  to  teach  numbers,  and  not  mere  ciphers — now 
teach  it  through  tiie  evidence  of  the  senses,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.* 

We  may,  if  we  please,  call  the  propoaition  "  Three  is  two  and  one," 
a  definition  of  the  number  three,  and  assert  that  arithmetic,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  that  geometry,  is  a  science  founded  upon  definitions.  But 
they  are  definitions  m  the  geometrical  sense,  not  tne  logical ;  asseidng 
not  the  meaning  of  a  term  only,  but  along  with  it  an  observed  matter 
of  feet  The  proposition,  '<  A  circle  is  a  figure  bounded  by  a  line  which 
has  an  its  points  equally  distant  firom  a  point  within  it,"  is  called  the 
definition  of  a  circle ;  but  the  proposition  fii*om  which  so  many  conse- 
ouences  fioUow,  and  which  is  really  a  first  principle  of  geometry,  is, 
that  figures  answering  to  this  description  exist.  And  Sius  we  may 
call,  *'  Three  is  two  and  one,"  a  defimtion  of  three ;  but  the  calcula- 
tions which  depend  upon  that  proposition  do  not  follow  from  the  defi- 
oidon  itself  but  firom  an  arithmetical  theorem  presupposed  in  it,  namely, 
that  collections  of  objects  exist,  which  while  they  impress  the  senses 
thus,  ^,  may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  thus,  oo  o.  This  prepo- 
sition being  granted,  we  term  all  such  parcels  Threes,  after  which  the 
enunciation  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  fiict  will  serve  also  for  a 
definition  of  the  word  Three. 

The  Science  of  Number  is  thus  no  exception  to  the  conclusion  we 
previously  arrived  at,  that  the  processes  even  of  deductive  sciences  are 
altogether  inductive,  and  that  meir  first  principles  are  generalizations 

*  See,  for  illustrations  of  various  sorts,  Professor  Lislib*s  PMlotopky  ofArithmttie;  and 
•ee  slso  two  of  the  most  efficient  books  ever  written  for  training  the  infant  intellect, 
Mr.  UoBACB  GiANT*8  Aritkmitie  for  Young  ChUdrm,  and  his  Second  Stagt  pf  ArWmaH^ 


**  Number,"  says  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Whewell,  already  cited,  *'  we  cannot  help  regarding 
■•  an  abstraction,  and  consequentlf  its  general  properties  or  its  axioms  to  be  of  necessity 
iadactively  concluded  from  the  c<msideration  of  particular  cases.  And  surelv  this  is  this 
way  in  which  children  do  acquire  their  knowledge  of  number,  and  in  which  they  learn  its 
The  apples  and  the  marbles  are  put  in  requisition,  and  through  the  mtiltitude  o< 
»d  nuts  their  ideas  aoqoire  eleamasa,  precision,  and  generaUty.** 
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firom  experience.  It  retemins  to  be  examined  whether  this  ecieaoe 
resembles  geometry  in  the  further  eircumstence,  that  some  of  its  indne- 
tions  are  not  exactly  true ;  and  that  the  peculiar  certainty  ascribed  to 
it,  on  account  of  wluch  its  propositions  are  called  Necessary  ^'mths,  is 
fictitious  and  hypothetical,  being  true  in  no  other  sense  than  that  those 
propositions  necessarily  follow  m>m  the  hypothesis  of  the  troth  of  prem* 
nses  which  are  avowedly  mere  approximations  to  truth. 

§  3.  The  inductions  of  arithmetic  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  those  whiefe 
we  have  just  expounded,  such  as  One  and  one  are  two.  Two  and  one 
are  three,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  the  definitioBs  of  the  variom 
numbers,  in  the  improper  or  geometrical  sense  of  the  word  Definition  | 
and  secondly,  the  two  following  axioms :  The  sums  of  eouals  are  equal, 
The  di£ferences  of  equals  are  equal.  These  two  are  sufficient ;  for  the 
corresponding  propositions  respecting  unequals  may  be  proved  from 
these,  by  the  process  well  known  to  mathematicians  under  the  name  <A 
tedmetio  ad  dontrdum. 

These  axioms,  and  likeivise  the  so-called  definitions,  are,  as  already 
dbown,  results  of  induction ;  true  of  all  objects  whatever,  and,  as  it  may 
seem,  exactly  true,  without  any  h^fpothetical  assumption  of  uaqualtfied 
truth  where  an  t^proximation  to  it  is  all  that  exists  The  conclusions^ 
there^sre,  it  will  naturally  be  infi^rred,  are  exactly  true,  and  the  science 
of  number  is  an  exception  to  other  demonstrative  sciences  in  this,  that 
the  absolute  certainty  which  is  predicable  of  its  demonstrations  is  inde- 
pendent of  aU  hypothesis.  ^ 

On  more  accurate  investigation,  however,  it  vriU  be  found  that,  evea 
in  this  case,  there  is  one  hypothetical  el^nent  in  the  ratiocination.  In 
all  propositions  concermnff  numbers,  a  condition  is  impHed,  vrithout 
which  none  of  them  wcmld  be  true ;  and  that  conditian  is  an  assump- 
tion which  may  be  fidse.  The  condition  is,  that  1=1;  that  aU  ih» 
numbers  are  numbers  of  the  same  or  of  equal  units.  Let  this  be  doubt- 
fiil,  and  not  one  of  the  propositions  of  arithmetic  will  hold  true.  How 
can  we  know  that  one  pound  and  one  pound  make  two  pounds,'  if  one 
of  the  pounds  may  be  troy,  and  the  other  avoirdupois  1  They  may  not 
make  two  pounds  of  either,  or  of  any  weight  How  can  we  know  that 
a  fi>rty«-horse  power  is  always  equal  to  itself,  unless  we  assume  that  aU 
horses  are  of  equal  strength  %  It  is  certain  that  1  is  always  equal  is 
number  to  1;  and  where  the  mere  number  of  objects,  or  of  the  parts 
of  an  object,  without  supposing  them  to  be  equivalent  in  any  other 
respect,  is  all  diat  is  material,  die  conclusions  m  arithmetic,  so  ftr  as 
diey  go  to  that  alone,  are  true  without  mixture  of  hypothesis.  There 
are  a  few  such  cases ;  as,  for  instance,  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
population  of  any  country.  It  is  indiffisrent  to  that  inquiry  whether 
they  am  grown  people  or  children,  strong  or  weak,  tall  or  short;  'the 
only  thing  we  want  to  ascertain  is  their  number.  But  whenever,  from 
equality  or  inequality  o£  number,  equality  or  inequality  in  any  other 
respect  is  to  be  inferred,  arithmetic  carried  into  such  inquiries  becomes 
as  hypothetical  a  science  as  geometry.  All  units  must  be  assumed  to 
be  equal  in  that  other  respect ;  and  this  is  never  precisely  true,  fi» 
one  pound  weight  is  not  exactly  equal  to  ftnother,  nor  one  mile's  length 
to  another;  a  nicer  balance,  or  more  accurate  measmmg  instrumentSy 
would  always  detect  some  difference. 

"What  is  commonly  called  mathematical  cettainty,  ihereforet  whidi 
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iKNnprises  the  two-fold  coneepticMi  of  uncondkioiial  trul^  and  petfect 
tteoaiBCj,  b  not  an  attribute  of  all  mathematical  troths,  but  m  diose 
only  winch  relate  to  pure  Number,  as  distmguished  from  Quantity, 
m  the  more  enlarged  sense ;  and  only  so  long  as  we  abstain  &om  sup* 
posing  ^at  die  numbers-are  a  precise  index  to  actual  quantities.  The 
certainty  usually  ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of  gecnnetry,  and  even  to 
those  of  mechanics,  is  nothing  whatever  but  certainty  of  in^rence. 
We  can  have  foil  assurance  of  particular  results  under  particular  sup- 
positions, birt  we  cannot  have  the  same  assurance  that  these  suppositions 
axe  accurately  true,  nor  that  they  include  all  the  data  which  may  exer- 
eiae  an  influence  over  the  result  in  any  given  instance. 

§  4.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  all  Deductive  Sdences 
is  hypothe&caL  They  proceed  by  tracing  the  consequences  of  certain 
assmnpdons;  leaving  for  separate  considerafcioa  whether  the  assump^ 
tions  ere  true  or  not,  and  if  not  exactly  troe,  whether  they  are  a  sum- 
eiently  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Since 
it  is  only  in  questi<Mis  of  pure  number  that  the  assumptions  are  exactly 
true,  and  even  there,  only  so  long  as  no  conclusions  exc^t  purely  war 
■Mrical  ones  ere  to  be  founded  upon  them ;  it  must,  in  ak  other  cases 
of  deductive  investigation,  Ibrm  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  to  determine  how 
moch  the  assumptions  want  of  bemg  exactly  true  m  the  case  in  hand. 
This  is  generally  a  matter  of  observation,  to  be  repeated  in  every  fresh 
ease ;  or  if  it  has  to  be  settled  by  aigument  instead  o/observaition,  may  re- 
quire, in  every  different  case,  different  evidence,  and  present  every  de« 
gree  of  difficulty  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  But  the  other  part  of  the 
process-— viz.,  to  determine  what  else  may  be  concluded  i£  we  find,  and 
m  proportion  as  we  find,  the  assumptions  to  be  true— may  be  performed 
once  for  all,  and  the  results  held  ready  to  be  employed  as  the  occasions 
torn  up  for  use.  We  thus  do  all  beforehand  that  can  be  so  done,  and 
leave  tne  least  possible  work  to  be  performed  when  cases  arise  and  press 
for  a  decision.  This  inquiry  into  the  inferences  which  can  be  mBwn 
from  assumptions,  is  what  properly  constitutes  Demonstrative  Science. 

It  is  of  course  quite  as  practicable  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions  frtnn 
fiicts  assumed,  as  from  facts  observed ;  from  fictitious,  as  from  real,  in- 
ductions. Deduction,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  a  series  of  inferences 
in  this  form :  a  is  a  mark  o£b,h  of  e,  e  ofd,  therefore  a  is  a  mark  of  J, 
which  last  may  be  a  truth  inaccessible  to  direct  observation.  In  like 
manner  it  is  allowable  to  say.  Suppose  that  a  were  a  mark  oib^b  of  c, 
and  €6(d,a  would  be  a  mark  oid,  which  last  conclusion  was  not  thought 
of  by  those  who  laid  down  the  premisses.  A  system  of  propositions  as 
complicated  as  geometry  might  be  deduced  from  assumptions  which  are 
fidse ;  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy,  Descartes,  and  others,  m  thcnr  attempts 
to  explain  syntheticdly  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  real 
motions,  or  were  produced  in  some  wav  more  or  less  different  from  the 
true  one.  Sbmetmies  the  same  thing  is  knowingly  done,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  fabity  of  the  assumption ;  which  is  called  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  ahiurdwn.  In  such  cases,  the  reasoning  is  as  follows :  a  is  a 
mark  of  &,  and  b  of  c ;  now  if  c  were  also  a  maik  md,  a  would  be  a  mark 
of  J;  but  d  is  known  to  be  a  mark  of  the  absence  of  a ;  consequently  a 
wouhl  be  a  mark  of  its  own  absence,  which  is  a  contradiction ;  there- 
fore e  is  not  a  mark  of  iL 
Y 
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§  6,  It  has  even  been  held  by  some  philoBopbeiB,  that  all  ratiocina- 
tion reato  in  the  last  resort  upon  a  redMctio  ad  absurdum ;  since  the 
way  to  enforce  assent  to  it,  in  case  of  obscurity,  would  be  to  show  that 
if  die  conclusio9  be  denied  we  must  deny  some  one  at  least  of  the 
premisses,  which,  as  they  are  aH  supposed  true,  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion. And,  in  accordance  with  this,  many  haye  thought  that  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  evidence  of  ratiocination  consisted  in  the  impossibility 
of  admitting  the  premisses  and  ocejecting  the  conclusion  without  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  This  theory,  however,  is  <][uite  inadmissible  as  an 
explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  ratiocination  itself  rests.  If  any 
one  denies  the  conclusion  notwithstanding  his  admission  of  the  prem- 
isses, he  is  not  involved  in  any  direct  and  express  contradiction  until  he 
is  compelled  to  deny  some  premiss ;  and  he  can  only  be  forced  to  do 
this  by  a  rtducUo  adahsurdmm,  that  is,  by  another  ratiocination :  now, 
if  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  process  itself  he  can  no  more 
be  forced  to  assent  to  the  second  syllogism  than  to  the  first.  In  truth, 
therefore,  no  one  is  ever  forced  to  a  contradiction  in  terms :  he  can 
only  be  forced  l.)  a  contradiction  (or  rather  an  infringement)  of  the 
fundamental  max.'tn  of  ratiocination,  namely,  that  whatever  has  a  mark, 
bas  what  it  is  a  mark  of;  or  (in  the  case  of  universal  propositions), 
that  whatever  is  a  mark  of  a  Uiing,  is  a  mark  of  whatever  else  that 
thing  is  a  mark  of.  For  in  the  case  of  every  correct  argument,  as  soon 
as  tmrown  into  the  syllogistic  form,  ic  is  evident  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  syllo^m,  that  he  who,  admitting  the  premisses,  fails  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  does  not  conform  to  the  above  axiom. 

Without  attaching  exaggerated  impcHtance  to  the  distinction  now 
drawn,  I  think  it  enables  us  to  characterize  in  a  more  accurate  manner 
than  is  usually  done,  the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence  and  of  logi- 
cal necessity.  That  is  necessary,  from  which  to  withhold  our  assent 
would  be  to  violate  the  above  axiom.  And  since  the  axiom  can  only 
be  violated  by  assenting  to  premisses  and  rejecting  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  them,  gothrgg  is^ji^ceiBsary  except  the  connexion  between 
'  a  conclusion  and  premisses ;  of  which  doctrme,  the  whole  of  this  and 
thepreceding  chapter  are  submitted  as  the  proof. 

We  have  now  proceeded  as  far  in  the  theory  of  Deduction  as  we 
can  advance  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry.  Any  frother  insight 
into  the  subject  requires  that  the  foundation  dball  have  been  laid  <^ 
the  philow^hic  theory  of  Induction  itself;  in  which  theoiy  that  of 
deduction,  as  a  mode  of  induction,  which  we  have  now  shown  it  to  be, 
will  assume  spontaneously  the  place  which  belongs  to  it,  and  will  re- 
ceive its  share  of  whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  great  intel- 
lectual <^peration  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a  part. 

We  here,  therefore,  close  the  Second  Book.  The  theory  of  Induc- 
tion, in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  will  £}rm  the  sob- 
j^'tofthe  Third. 
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leoofdiDg  to  tha  doctrine  now  stated,  the  highest,  or  rather  the  onlf  proper  object  il 
pfajsics,  ii  to  ascertain  those  established  coojunctions  of  successiTe  erents,  which  doostt- 
CQte  the  order  Qf  the  universe ;  to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  oar  obsenra* 
tknis,  or  which  it  discloses  to  onr  experiments ;  and  to  refer  these  phenomena  to  their  gen- 
•ral  laws."— D.  Stbwast>  EkmmUs  ^  the  Pkilotophy  <^  tht  Himu»  Mmd,  vol  u.,  chap.  it. 
eectl. 

''In  such  cases  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  inauiry  may  be  said  to  go  hand 
in  band,  the  one  verifying  the  conclusion's  deduced  by  the  otoer;  and  the  combination  of 
experiment  and  theory,  which  may  thus  be  brought  to  bear  in  such  cases,  forms  an  engine 
if  discovery  infinitely  more  powerful  than  either  taken  separately.  This  state  of  any  de- 
partment or  science  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  interesting,  and  that  which  promitw 
the  most  to  research."— Sib  J.  Hbbsohki^  Ditcomrtemtkt  Study  of  Natural  Phimopkg, 


CHAPTER!. 

PBIXJIIINAKT  OBSSRYATIONS  ON  DfDUOTION  IN  GENBBAL. 

§  1.  Thb  portion  of  the  present  inquiry  upon  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal,  both  from  its  sur- 
passine  in  intricacy  all  the  other  branches,  and  because  it  relates  to  a  pro- 
cess ipniich  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  Book  to  be  that  in  which 
the  Investigation  of  Nature  essentially  consists.  We  have  found  that 
an  Inference,  consequently  all  Proofs  and  all  discovery  of  truths  not 
self-evident,  consists  of  inductions,  and  the  interpretation  of  inductions : 
that  all  our  knowledge,  not  intuitive,  comes  to  us  exclusively  fiom 
that  source.  What  Induction  is,  therefore,  and  what  conditions  render 
it  legitimate,  cannot  but  be  deemed  the  main  question  of  the  science  of 
logic — the  question  which  includes  •all  others.  It  is,  however,  one 
which  professed  writers  on  logic  have  almost  entirely  passed  over. 
The  eeneralities  of  the  subject  have  not  been  altogether  neelected  b) 
meta^ysicians ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  wim  the  pro> 
cesses  by  which  science  has  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  general 
truths,  their  analysis  of  the  inductive  operation,  even  when  unexcep- 
tionable as  to  correctness,  has  not  been  specific  enough  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  practical  rules,  which  might  be  for  mduction  itself 
what  the  rules  of  the  syllo^^ism  are  for  the  interpretation  of  induction: 
while  those  by  whom  physical  science  has  been  carried  to  its  present 
Ingh  state  of  improvement — and  who,  to^arrive  at  a  complete  theoiy  of 
the  process,  needed  only  to  generalize,  and  adapt  to  all  varieties  of 
problems,  the  methods  which  they  themselves  employed  in  their  ha- 
Ditual  pursuits— never  until  very  lately  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
philosophize  on  die  subject,  nor  regaraed  the  mode  in  which  they  ar- 
rived at  their  conclusions  as  deserving  of  study,  independently  df  the 
oonchisioiiB  themsehres. 
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Although,  for  these  reasons,  there  is  not  yet  extant  a  body  of  Indue- 
tive  Logic,  scientifically  constructed ;  the  materials  for  its  constructicni 
exist,  widely  scattered,  but  abundant :  and  the^selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  materials  is  a  task  with  which  intellects  of  the  highest 
order,  possessed  of  the  necessary  acquirements,  have  at  length  consent- 
ed to  occupy  themselves.  Within  a  few  years  three  writers,  profoundly 
versed  in  every  branch  of  physical  science,  and  not  unaccustomed  to 
carry  their  speculations  into  still  higher  regions  of  knowledge,  have 
made  attempts,  of  unequal  but  all  of  very  ereat  merit,  towards  the 
creation  of  a  Philosophy  of  Induction :  Sir  Jdbn  Herschel,  in  his  Dii- 
course  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sdencss;  and,  greatest  of  all, 
M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,  a  work  whicli 
only  requires  to  be  better  known,  to  pl&ce  its  author  in  the  very  high- 
est class  of  European  thinkers.  That  the  present  writer  does  not 
consider  any  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  all  of  them  together,  to  have 
entirely  accompHshea  this  important  work,  is  implied  in  his  attempting 
to  contribute  something  fiuther  towards  its  achievement ;  but  wiu  his 
comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  various  physical  scienoei, 
the  attempt  would  have  been  desperate  unless  the  materials  had 
been  brought  together,  and  had  undergone  a  partial  elaboration,  hv 
their  more  competent  hands ;  even  if  he  coula  have  dispensed  wita 
the  many  important  logical  ideas,  and  principles,  for  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  which  he  has  b^n  indebted  to  one  or  other  of  those  writers. 

§  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  Induction  may  be  do- 
fined,  the  operation  of  discovenng  and  proving  general  propositions. 
It  is  true  that  (as  already  shown)  the  process  of  indirectly  ascertaining  in- 
dividual facts,  is  as  truly  inductive  as  that  by  which  we  establish  general 
truths.  But  it  is  not  a  different  kind  of  induction ;  it  is  another  form  of  the 
very  same  process :  since,  on  the  one  hand,  generals  are  but  coUeo- 
tions  of  particulars,  definite  in  kind  but  indefinite  in  number ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  observation 
of  known  cases  justifies  us  in  drawing  an  inference  respecting  even  one 
unknown  case,  we  should  on  the  same  evidence  be  justified  in  drawing 
a  similar  inference  with  respect  to  a  whole  class  of  cases.  The  infer- 
ence either  does  not  hold  at  all,  gpr  it  holds  in  all  case^  of  a  certain  de- 
scription ;  in  all  cases  which,  in  certain  definable  respects,  resemble 
those  we  have  observed. 

If  these  remarks  are  just ;  if  the  principles  and  rules  of  inference  are 
the  same  whether  we  infer  general  propositions  or  individual  &ctB ;  it 
follows  that  a  complete  logic  of  the  sciences  would  be  also  a  complete 
logic  of  practical  business  and  common  Ufe.  Since  there  is  no  case  of 
legitimate  ii^erence  fiK>m  experience,  in  which  the  conclusion  may  not 
leritimately  be  a  eeneral  proposition ;  an  analysis  of  the  process  by 
which  general  truths  are  arrived  at,  is  virtually  an  analysis  of  aU  induc- 
tion whatever.  Whether  we  are  inquiring  into  a  scientific  principle  or 
into  an  individual  fact,  and  whether  we  proceed  by  experiment  or  by  ra* 
tiocination,  every  step  in  the  train  of  inferences  is  essentially  inductive, 
and  the  legitimacy  or  the  induction  depends  in  both  cases  upon  the  same 
conditions. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  practical  inquirer,  who  is  endeavor* 
ing  to  asceitain  facts  not  for  the  purposes  of  science  but  for  those  of 
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bosiiieaB^  8iu^  £br  tastenGe  as  the  edvocate  or  the  judge,  ike  chief  difli* 
eaky  is  one  in  which  the  principles  of  inducdon  will  a£ford  him  no  as* 
sistaBce.  It  lies  not  in  makimg  his  inductions  but  in  the  aAdum  of 
them;  in  chooeinff  from  among  all  general  propositions  ascertained  to 
be  trae,  those  which  furnish  him  with  manu  oy  which  he  may  trace 
whether  the  given  subject  possesses  or  not  the  predicate  in  quesdon. 
In  arguing  a  doubtful  question  of  fiict  before  a  jury,  the  general  prop- 
ocitions  orprinciples  to  which  the  advocate  appeals  are  m^tly,  in  them- 
selves, su£unently  trite,  and  assented  to  as  soon  as  stated :  lus  skill  lies 
in  Inrinffii^  his  case  tmder  those  prepositions  or  principles ;  in  calling 
to  mind  such  of  the  known  or  recogmzed  maxims  of  probability  as  acU 
mit  of  application  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  selecting  from  among  them 
fSboBe  beet  adapted  to  his  object.  Success  is  here  dependent  upon  nat- 
uzal  or  acquired  saeacityt  aided  by  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject 
and  of  subjects  aUied  with  it.  Invention,  mough  it  can  be  cultivated, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  rule ;  there  is  no  science  which  will  enable,  a  man 
to  bethink  himself  of  diat  which  will  suit  his  purpose. 

But  when  he  has  thought  of  something,  science  can  teU  him  whether 
diat  Tdiich  he  has  thought  of  will  suit  his  purpose  or  not.  The  inquirer 
or  arguer  must  be  raided  by  his  own  kioowledge  and  sagacity  m  his 
choice  of  the  inductions  out  of  which,  he  will  construct  his  argument 
But  the  validity  of  the  argument  when  constructed,  depend  upon 
princijples  and  must  be  tried  by  tests  which  are  the  same  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  inquiries,  \<^ether  die  result  be  to  give  A  an  estate,  or  to 
enndi  science  with  a  new  general  truth.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the 
odier,  the  senses,  or  tesdmony,  must  decide  on  die  individual  foots; 
the  rules  of  die  syllogism  will  determine  whether,  those  focts  being 
supposed  correct,  the  case  really  falls  within  the  fonnulas  of  the  differ- 
ent mducdons  under  which  it  has  been  successively  brought ;  and  finally, 
die  legitimacy  of  the  inducdons  themselves  must  be  decided  by  other 
rules,  and  these  it  is  now  our  purposo  to  investigate.  If  diis  diutl  part 
of  the  operation  be,  in  many  of  me  quesdons  of  pracdcal  lifo,  not  the 
most,  bnt  the  least  arduous  portion  cdf  it,  we  have  seen  that  diis  is  also 
ibe  case  in  some  great  departments  of  the  field  of  science ;  in  all  diose 
vfhich  are  principally  deducdve,  and  most  of  all  in  mathematics ;  where 
the  inductions  themselves  are  fbw  in  number,  and  so  obvious  and  ele- 
mendtfy,  that  they  seem  to  stand  in  no  n^ed  of  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ence, while  to  combine  diem  so  as  to  prove  a  given  theorem  or  solve  a 
problem,  may  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  invendon  and  contrivance 
with  which  our  species  is  gifted. 

K  the  idendty  of  the  logical  processes  which  prove  pardcular  &ctB 
and  those  ^diich  establish  general  scientific  truths,  required  any  addi- 
donal  confirmadon,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  consider,  that  in  manv 
branches  of  science  single  facts  have  to  be  proved,  as  well  as  princi- 
ples ;  fiicts  as  completely  individual  as  any  that  are  debated  in  a  court 
of  jusdce ;  but  which  are  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  die  other 
tmths  of  die  science,  and  widiout  disturbing  in  any  degree  die  homo- 
geneity of  its  method.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
astronomy.  The  individual  focts  upon  whidi  that  science  grouiMU 
its  most  important  deducdons,  such  facts  as  the  magnitudes  of  the 
bodies  of  die  solar  system,  dieir  distances  firom  one  another,  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  and  its  rotadon,  are  scarcely  any  of  diem  accessible  to 
ovr  means  of  direct  obeervadon :  they  are  proved  indirecdy,  by  the 
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•id  of  inductions  founded  on  other  &ctB  wliioh  we  can  more  eanlj 
reach.  For  example,  the  distance  of  the  moon  fix>m  the  earth  was 
determined  hy  a  very  circuitous  process.  The  share  which  direct 
ohservadon  had  in  the  work  consisted  in  ascertaining,  at  one  and  the 
same  instant,  the  zenith  distances  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  two 
points  very  remote  from  one  another  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
ascertainment  of  these  angular  distances  ascertained  their  supple- 
ments ;  and  since  the  angle  at  the  earth's  centre  subtended  by  the 
distance  between  the  two  places  of  observation  was  deducible  by 
spherical  trigonometry  &om  the  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  those  places, 
the  angle  at  t}ie  moon  subtended  by  the  same  hne  became  the  fourth 
angle  of  a  quadrilateral  of  which  the  other  three  angles  were  known. 
The  four  angles  being  thus  ascertained,  and  two  sides  of  the  quadri- 
lateral being  radii  of  the  earth ;  the  two  remaining  sides  and  the  diag- 
onal, or  in  other  words,  the  moon's  distance  from  the*  two  places  at 
observation  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  could  be  ascertained,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  from  elementary  theorems  of  geom- 
etry. At  each  step  in  this  demonstration  we  take  in  a  new  induction, 
represented,  in  the  aggregate  of  its  results,  by  a  general  proposition. 

Not  only  is  the  process  by  which  an  individual  astronomical  fact 
was  thus  ascertained,  exactly  similar  to  those  by  which  the  same 
science  establishes  its  general  truths,  but  moreover  (as  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  case  in  all  legitimate  reasoning)  a  general  proposition  might 
have  been  concluded  instead  of  a  single  fru;t.  In  strictness,  indeed, 
die  result  of  the  reasoning  is  a  general  projposition ;  a  theorem  re- 
specting the  distance,  not  of  the  moon  in  particular,  but  of  any  inac- 
cessible object ;  showing  in  what  relation  diat  distance  stands  to  certain 
odier  quantities.  And  although  the  moon  is  almost  the  only  heavenly 
body  the  distance  of  which  from  the  earth  can  really  be  thus  ascer- 
tained, this  is  merely  owing  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies,  which  render  them  incapable  of  affording  such 
data  as  the  application  of  the  theorem  requires ;  for  the  theorem  itself 
is  as  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  the  moon. 

We  shall  &11  into  no  error,  then,  if  in  treating  of  Induction,  we  limit 
our  attention  to  the  establishment  of  general  propositions.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  Induction,  as  directed  to  tms  end,  are  the  principles 
and  rules  of  all  Induction ;  and  the  logic  of  Science  is  the  univeroal 
Logic,  applicable  to  all  inquiries  in  which  man  can  engage,  and  the 
test  of  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  can  arrive  by  in&ronce. 


CHAPTER  n. 
OF  nayucnoNs  impropbrlt  so  oALLxa 

1 1.  Indikttion,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases,  will  be 
tru^  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain  assignable 
respects.  In  other  words.  Induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  con- 
clude that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the 
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wbc^  class,  or  that  what  is  tnie  at  ceitam  times  will  be  true  under 
similar  circumstanoes  at  all  times. 

This  definition  excludes  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  Induction, 
▼arioua  logical  operations,  to  which  it  is  not  unusual  to  apply  that 
name. 

Induction,  as  abore  defined,  is  a  process  of  inference ;  it  proceeds 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  and  any  operation  involying  no  in 
lerence,  any  process  in  which  what  seems  the  conclusion  is  no  wider 
than  the  premisses  fit>m  which  it  is  drawn,  does  not  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Yet  in  the  common  books  of  Logic  we  find 
ifais  laid  down  as  the  most  perfect,  indeed  the  only  quite  p^fect,  form 
rf  induction.  In  those  books,  every  process  which  sets  out  from  a 
ess  general  and  termiaBtea  in  a  more  genera)  expression — ^which  ad- 
mits of  being  stated  in  the  form,  '*  This  and  that  A  are  B,  therefore 
every  A  is  B" — ib  called  an  induction,  whether  anything  be  really 
concluded  or  not ;  and  the  induction  is  asserted  to  be  not  perfect,  un- 
less every  single  individual  of  the  class  A  is  included  in  the  antecedent, 
or  premiss :  that  -is,  unlees  what  we  affirm  of  the  class,  has  already 
been  ascertained  to  be  true  of  every  individual  in  it,  so  that  the 
nominal  conclusion  is  not  really  a  conclusion,  but  a  mere  reassertion 
of  the  premisses.  If  we  were  to  say.  All  the  planets  shine  by  the 
sun's  hght,  from  observation  of  each  separate  planet,  or  All  the 
Apostles  were  Jews,  because  this  is  true  of  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and 
every  othei  apostle-— these,  and  such  as  these,  would,  in  the  phrase- 
olo^  in  question,  be  called  perfect,  and  the  only  perfect.  Inductions. 
This,  however,  is  a  totally  dinerent  kind  of  induction  from  ours ;  it  is 
no  inference  from  facts  known  to  ikcts  unknown,  but  a  mere  short- 
hand registration  of  fisu^ts  known.  The  two  simulated  arguments, 
which  we  have  quoted,  are  not  generalizations ;  the  propositions  pur- 
porting to  be  conclusions  from  them,  are  not  really  ^neral  proposi- 
tions. A  general  pr(H>osition  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  affinned 
or  denied  of  an  unlimited  number  of  individuals ;  namely,  all,  whether 
few  or  many,  existing  or  capable  of  existing,  which  possess  the  prop- 
eities  connoted  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  *'A11  men  are  mor« 
tal"  does  not  mean  all  now  hying,  but  all  men  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  When  the  signification  of  the  term  is  limited  so  as  to  render  it 
a  name  not  for  any  and  every  individual  falling  under  a  certain  gen- 
eral description,  but  only  for  e^Lch  of  "b  number  of  individuals  design 
nated  as  such,  and  as  it  were  counted  off  individually,  the  proposition, 
though  it  may  be  general  in  its  language,  ia  no  general  proposition, 
but  merely  Uiat  number  of  singular  propositions,  wntten  in  an 
abridged  character.  The  operation  may  be  very  useful,  as  most 
forms  of  abridged  notation  are ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  investigation 
o£  truth,  though  often  bearing  an  important  pan  in  the  preparation  of 
the  materials  ror  that  investigation. 

§2.  A  second  process  which  requires  to  be  distinguished  from 
Induction,  is  one  to  which  mathematicians  sometimes  give  that  name : 
and  whidi  so  far  resembles  Induction  properly  so  called,  that  the 
propositions  it  leads  to  are  really  general  propositions.  For  example, 
when  we  have  proved,  with  respect  to  the  circle,  that  a  straight  line 
cannot  meet  it  in  more  than  two  points,  and  when  the  same  thmg  has 
been  successively  proved  of  the  oUipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyper- 
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bola,  it  may  be  laid  down  at  an  imiyersal  propetly  of  tbo  sectooa  of 
the  cone.  In  this  example  there  is  no  induction,  because  there  is  no 
inference :  the  conclusion  is  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  was  asserted 
in  the  yarious  propositions  from  which  it  is  drawn.  A  case  somewhat, 
though  not  altogether,  similar,  is  the  proof  of  a  geometrical  theorem 
by  means  of  a  diagram.  Whether  the  diagram  be  on  paper  or  only 
in  the  imagination,  the  demonstration  (as  we  formerly  observed*)  does 
not  prove  directly  the  general  theorem ;  it  proves  only  that  the  con- 
clusion, which  the  theorem  asserts  generally,  is  true  of  the  particular 
triangle  or  circle  exhibited  in  the  diagram :  but  since  we  perceive  that 
in  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  proved  it  of  that  circle,  it  might 
also  be  proved  of  any  other  circle,  we  gather  up  into  one  genial 
expression  all  the  singular  propositions  suscepdole  of  being  thus 
proved,  and  embody  them  in  an  universal  proposition.  Having  shown 
that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  we  conclude  that  this  is  true  of  every  other  triangle,  not 
because  it  is  true  of  A  B  C,  but  for  the  same  reason  which  proved  it 
to  be  true  of  A  B  C.  If  this  were  to  be  called  Induction,  an  aprao- 
priate  name  for  it  would  be,  Induction  by  parity  of  reasoning.  But 
the  term  cannot  properly  belong  to  it ;  the  characteristic  quality  of 
Induction  is  wanting,  since  the  tnith  obtained,  though  really  general, 
is  not  believed  on  the  evidence  of  particular  instances.  We  do  not 
conclude  that  all  triangles  have  the  property  because  some  triangles 
have,  but  from  the  ukerior  dmnonstrative  evidence  which  was  the 
ground  of  our  conviction  in  the  particular  instances. 

There  are  nevertheless,  in  mathematics,  some  examples  of  so-called 
induction,  in  which  the  conclusion  does  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
^neralization  gix>unded  upon  some  of  the  particular  cases  included 
m  it.  A  mathematician,  when  he  has  calculated  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  terms  of  an  algebraical  or  arithmetical  series  to  have  ascer- 
tained what  is  called  ue  law  of  the  series,  does  not  hesitate  to  fill  up 
any  number  of  the  succeeding  terms  without  repeating  the  calculations. 
But  I  apprehend  he  only  does  so  when  it  is  apparent  from  a  priori 
considerations  (which  might  be  exhibited  in  the  rorm  of  demonstration) 
that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  subseouent  terms,  each  fit>m  that 
which  preceded  it,  must  be  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  terms  which 
have  been  already  calculated.  And  when  the  attempt  has  been 
hazarded  vrithout  the  sanctidh  of  such  general  considerations,  there 
are  instances  upon  record  in  which  it  has  led  to  false  results. 

It  is  said  that  Newton  discovered  the  lunomial  theorem  by  induc- 
tion ;  by  raising  a  binomial  successively  to  a  certain  number  of  powen, 
and  comparing  those  powers  vrith  one  another  until  he  detected  die 
relation  m  which  the  algebraic  formula  of  each  power  stands  to  the 
exponent  of  that  power,  and  to  the  two  terms  of  the  binomial.  The 
&ct  is  not  improbable :  but  a  mind  like  Newton's,  which  seemed  to 
arrive  per  saUum  at  principles  and  conclusions  that  ordinary  mathe- 
maticians only  reached  by  a  succession  of  steps,  certainly  could  not 
nave  performed  the  comparison  in  question  without  being  led  by  it  to 
the  h  priori  ground  of  uie  law ;  since  any  one  who  understands  suf- 
ficiency the  nature  of  multipUcation  to  venture  upon  multiplying 
several  lines  of  figures  or  symbola  at  cme  operation,  cannot  but  perceive 

•  Svplra,  p.  KV7, 128^ 
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that  ill  raising  a  binomial  to  a  power,  the  coefficients  must  depend 
upon  the  laws  of  permutation  and  combination :  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
recognized,  the  theorem  is  demonstrated.  Indeed,  when  once  it  was 
teen  that  the  law  prevailed  in  a  few  of  the  lower  powers,  its  identity 
with  the  law  of  permutation  would  at  once  suggest  the  considerations 
which  prove  it  to  obtain  universally.  Even,  therefore,  such  cases  as 
these,  are  but  examples  of  what  I  have  called  induction  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  is,  not  tobRj  induction,  because  not  involving  any  infer- 
ence of  a  general  proposition  from  particular  instances.* 

§  3.  There  remains  a  third  improper  use  of  the  term  Induction, 
which  it  is  of  real  importance  to  clear  up,  because  the  theory  of 
induction  has  beeu,  to  no  ordinary  degree,  confused  by  it,  and  because 
the  confuuon  b  exemplified  in  the  most  recent  and  most  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  inductive  philosophy* which  exists  in  our  language. 
The  error  in  question  is  that  of  confounding  a  mere  description  of  a 
set  of  observed  phenomena,  vnth  an  induction  from  them. 

Suppose  that  a  phenomenon  consists  of  parts,  and  that  these  parts 
are  only  capable  of  being  observed  separately,  and  as  it  were  piece* 
meaL  When  the  observations  have  been  made^  there  is  a  convenience 
(amounting  for  many  purposes  to  a  necessity)  in  obtaining  a  represen- 
tation of  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole,  by  combining,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  piecing  these  detached  fragments  together.  A  navigator  sailing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  discovers  land  :  he  camiot  at  first,  or  by  any 
one  observation,  determine  whether  it  is  a  continent  or  an  island ;  but 
he  coasts  along  it,  and  after  a  few  days,  finds  himself  to  have  sailed 
completely  round  it:  he  then  pronounces  it  an  island.  Now  there 
was  no  particular  time  or  place  of  observation  at  which  he  could  per^ 
ceive  that  this  land  was  entirely  surrounded  by  water :  he  ascertamed 
the  fact  by  a  succession  of  partial  observations,  and  then  selected  a 
general  expression  which  summed  up  in  two  or  three  words  the  whole 
of  what  he  so  observed.  But  is  there  anything  of  the  nature  of  an 
induction  in  this  process  1  Did  he  infer  anything  that  had  not  been 
observed,  firom  something  else  which  had  ?  Certainly  not.  That  the 
land  in  question  is  an  island,  is  not  an  inference  fix>m  the  partial  facts 
which  the  navigator  saw  in  the  course  of  his  circumnavigation ;  it  is 
the  facts  themselves ;  it  is  a  summary  of  those  &cts ;  the  description  cd 
a  complex  &ct,  to  which  those  simpler  ones  are  as  the  parts  of  a  whole. 

Now  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  this  simple  operation, 
and  that  by  wluch  Kepler  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  ^anetary 
<ffbits :  and  Kepler's  operation,  all  at  least  that  was  characteristic  in 
it,  was  not  more  an  inductive  act  than  that  of  our  supposed  navigator. 

The  olnect  of  Kepler  was  to  determine  the  real  path  described  by 
each  of  dbe  planets,  or  let  us  say  the  planet  Mars  (for  it  was  of  that 
body  that  he  first  established  two  of  the  three  great  astronomical 
truths  which  bear  his  name).  To  do  this  there  was  no  other  mode 
than  that  of  direct  observation :  and  all  which  observation  could  do 
was  to  ascertain  a  great  number  of  the  successive  places  of  ^e  planet ; 
or  rather,  of  its  apparent  places.  That  the  planet  occupied  success* 
ively  an  these  posmoniB,  or  at  all  events,  positions  which  produced  the 

*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  refer,  in  confirmation  of  thia  new  of  what  is  called  indnctioD 
in  matbematict,  to  the  hi|[he«t  English  authority  on  the  philoM^hy  of  algebra,  Mr.  Pea> 
cock.    See  pp.  107-8  of  his  profouna  7V««(wt  m  Afgibnt, 
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same  impressions  on  the  eye,  and  diat  it  passed  from  one  of  these  to 
another  msensihly,  and  without  any  apparent  hreach  of  continuity ; 
thus  much  the  senses,  with  the  aid  of  tne  proper  instruments,  could 
ascertain.  What  Kepler  did  more  than  this,  was  to  find  what  sort  of 
a  curve  these  different  points  would  make,  supposing  them  to  he  all 
joined  together.  He  expressed  the  whole  series  of  the  ohserved 
places  of  Mars  hy  what  Mr.  Whewell  calls  the  general  conception  of 
an  ellipse.  This  operation  was  far  from  heing  as  easy  as  that  of  the 
navigator  who  expiressed  the  series  of  hw  ohservations  on  successive 
points  of  the  coast  hy  the  general  conception  of  an  island.  But  it  is 
the  very  same  sort  of  operation ;  and  if  die  one  is  not  an  induction  hut 
^  description,  this  must  also  he  true  of  the  other. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  we  must  remark  that  Kepler,  in  one 
respect,  performed  a  real  act  of  induction ;  namely,  in  concluding  that 
because  the  ohserved  places  of  Mars  were  correctly  represented  by 
points  in  an  imaginary  ellipse,,  therefore  M^rs  would  continue  to  re- 
volve in  that  same  ellipse ;  and  even  in  concluding  that  the  position  of 
the  planet  during  the  time  which  intervened  between  two  observa- 
tions, must  have  coincided  with  the  intermediate  points  of  the  curve. 
But  this  really  inductive  operation  requires  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished iErom  the  mere  act  of  brinpng  the  facts  actually  observed 
under  a  general  description.  So  distinct  are  these  two  operations, 
that  the  one  might  have  been  performed  without  the  other.  Men 
might  and  did  make  correct  inductions  concerning  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions, before  they  had  obtained  correct  general  descriptions  of  them. 
It  was  known  that  the  planets  always  moved  in  the  same  paths,  long 
before  it  had  been  ascertained  that  those  paths  were  ellipses.  Men 
early  remarked  that  the  same  set  of  apparent  positions  returned  pe- 
riodically. When  they  obtained  a  new  description  of  the  phenomenon, 
they  did  not  necessarily  make  any  further  induction,  nor  (which  is  the 
true  test  of  a  new  general  truth)  add  anything  to  the  power  of  predion 
tion  which  they  already  possessed. 

§  4.  The  descriptive  operation  which  enables  a  number  of  details  to 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  proposition,  Mr.  Whewell,  by  an  aptly- 
chosen  expression,  has  termed  the  Colligation  of  Facts.*  In  most  of 
his  observations  concerning  that  mental  process  I  fully  agree,  and 
would  gladly  transfer  all  that  portion  of  his  book  into  my  own  pages. 
I  only  i^ink  him  mistaken  in  setting  up  this  kind  of  operation,  which 
according  to  the  old  and  received  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  induction 
at  all,  as  the  type  of  induction  generally ;  and  laying  down,  throughout 
his  work,  as  prmciples  of  induction,  the  principles  of  mere  colligation. 

Mr.  Whewell  maintains  that  the  general  proposition  which  binds 
together  the  particular  facts  and  makes  them,  as  it  were,  one  fact,  is 
not  the  mere  sum  of  those  facts,  but  somethinc^  more,  since  there  is 
introduced  a  conception  of  the  mind,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  facts 
themselves.  «  The  particular  facts,"  says  he,t "  are  not  merely  brought 
together,  but  there  is  a  new  element  added  to  the  c(xnbination  by  the 

very  act  of  thought  by  which  they  are  combined When  the  Greeks, 

after  long  obsendng  the  motions  of  the  planets,  saw  that  these  motions 
might  be  rightly  considered  as  produced  by  the  motion  of  one  wheel 

•  PhOoMphf  <if  tht  InAictm  Sdmum^ia.,  213,  814.  f  Ihit 
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revolvnig  in  the  inside  of  another  wheel,  these  wheels  were  creations 
of  their  minds,  added  to  the  £eu:t8  which  they  perceived  by  sense. 
And  even  if  the  wheels  were  no  longer  supposed  to  be  material^  but 
were  reduced  to  mere  geometrical  spheres  or  circles,  they  were  not 
the  less  products  of  the  mind  alone— something  additional  to  the  facts 
observed.  The  same  is  the  case  in  all  other  discoveries.  The  facts 
are  known,  but  they  are  insulated  and  unccnmected,  till  the  discoverer 
supplies  from  his  own  store  a  principle  of  connexion.  The  pearls  are 
there,  but  they  will  not  hang  together  tin  some  one  provides  the  string." 

That  a  conception  of  the  mmd  is  introduced  is  indeed  most  certain, 
and  Mr.  Whewell  has  rightly  stated  elsewhere,  that  to  hit  upon  the 
right  conception  is  often  a  far  more  difficult,  and  more  meritorious 
adiievement,  than  to  prove  its  applicability  when  obtained.  But  a 
conception  implies,  and  corresponds  to,  something  conceived;  and 
although  the  conception  itself  is  not  in  the  hclBf  but  in  our  mind,  it 
must  be  a  conception  of  something  which  really  is  in  the  facts,  some 
property  which  Uiey  actually  possess,  and  which  they  would  manifest 
to  our  senses,  if  our  senses  were  able  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  If, 
for  instance,  the  planet  left  behind  it  in  space  a  visible  track,  and  if  the 
observer  were  in  a  fixed  position  at  such  a  distance  above  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  as  would  enable  him  to  see.  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  he  would 
see  it  to  be  an  ellipse ;  and  if  gifted  with  appropriate  instruments,  and 
powers  of  locomotion,  he  could  prove  it  to  be  such  by  measuring  its 
difiereqt  dimensions.  These  things  are  indeed  impossible  to  us,  but 
not  impossible  in  themselves ;  if  they  were  so,  Kepler's  law  could  not 
be  true. 

Subject  to  the  indispensable  condition  whidi  has  just  been  stated,  I 
cannot  ])erceive  that  the  part  which  conceptions  have  in  the  operation 
of  studying  facts,  has  ever  been  overlooked  or  undervalued  as  IVlr.  Whe- 
well  supposes  it  has.  No  one  ever  disputed  that  in  order  to  reason 
about  anything  we  must  have  a  conception  c^  it;  or- that  when  we 
include  a  multitude  of  things  imder  a  general  expression,  there  is 
implied  in  the  expression  a  conception  of  something  common  to  those 
things.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  conception  is  necessarily 
pre-existent,  or  constructed  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  materials.  If 
the  &cts  are  rightly  classed  under  the  conception,  it  is  because  there 
is  in  the  &cts  ^eniselves  something  of  which  the  conception  is  itself  a 
copy;  and  which  if  we  cannot  directly  perceive,  it  is  because  of  the 
Hmited  power  of  our  organs,  and  not  because  the  thing  itself  is  not 
there.  The  conception  itself  is  often  obtained  by  abstraction  from  the 
very  facts  which,  in  Mr.  Wbewell's  language,  it  is  afterwards  called  in 
to  connect.  This,  Mr.  Whewell  himself  admits,  when  he  observes, 
(which  he  does  on  several  occa9i<ms,)  how  great  a  service  would  be  ren- 
dered to  the  science  of  physiology  by  the  philosopher  "  who  should 
establish  a  precise,  tenable,  and  consistent  conception^  of  life."*  Such 
a  conception  can  only  be  abstracted  from  the  phenomena  of  life  itself; 
from  the  very  facts  which  it  is  put  in  requisition  to  connect.  In  other 
cases  (no  doubt)  instead  of  collecting  the  conception  from  the  very 
phenomena  which  we  are  attempting  to  colligate,  we  select  it  from 
among  those  which  have  been  previously  collected  by  abstraction  horn 
edier  facts.    In  the  instance  of  Kepler's  laWs,  the  latter  was  the  case. 

^PhUo$ophf  oflht  It¥kKth$  Sdmun,  Tol  iL,  p.  173. 
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The  £skctB  being  out  of  tlie  reach  of  bemg  obseryed,  in  any  snch  man* 
uer  as  would  have  enabled  the  senses  to  identify  directly  the  path  of 
the  planet,  the  conception  requisite  for  framing  a  general  description 
of  that  path  could  not  be  collected  by  abstraction  frx>m  the  observations 
themselves ;  the  mind  had  to  supply  hypothetically,  from  among  the 
conceptions  it  had  obtained  from  other  portions  of  its  experience,  some 
one  which  would  correctly  represent  the  series  of  the  observed  facts. 
It  had  to  fi^me  a  supposition  respecting  the  general  course  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  ask  itself,  If  this  be  the  general  description,  what  will 
the  details  bel  and  then  compare  these  with  the  details  actually 
observed.  If  they  agreed,  the  hypothesis  would  serve  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomenon :  if  not,  it  was  necessai^y  abandoned,  and 
another  trieo.  It  is  such  a  case  as  this  which  gives  color  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  mind,  in  framing  the  descriptions,  adds  something  of  itB 
own  which  it  does  not  find  in  the  &cts. 

Yet  it  is  a  fru^t,  surely,  that  the  planet  does  describe  an  ellipse ;  and 
a  fact  which  we  could  see,  if  we  had  adequate  visual  organs  and  a 
suitable  portion.  Not  having  these  advantages,  but  possessing  the 
conception  of  an  ellipse,  or  (to  e3q>ress  the  meaning  in  less  technical 
language)  knowing  what  an  ellipse  was,  Kepler  triea  whether  the  ob- 
served places  of  the  planet  were  consistent  with  such  a  path.  He 
found  they  were  so ;  and  he,  consequently,  asserted  as  a  met  that  the 
planet  moved  in  an  ellipse.  But  this  fact,  which  Kepler  did  not  add 
to,  but  found  in,  the  motions  of  the  planet,  namely,  that  it  occupied  in 
succession  the  various  points  in  the  circumference  of  a  given  ellipse, 
was  the  very  fact,  the  separate  parts  of  which  had  been  separately  ob- 
served ;  it  was  the  sum  of  the  different  observations.  It  superadded 
nothing  to  the  particular  facts  which  it  served  to  bind  together:  ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  knowled&^e  that  a  resemblance  existed  between  the 
planetary  orbit  and  other  eUipses ;  an  accession  the  nature  and  amount 
of  which  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter.* 

Havincr  stated  this  fundamental  difference  between  my  viev^s  and 
those  of  Mr.  Whewell,  I  must  add,  that  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  conception  is  selected,  suitable  to  express  the  &cts,  appears 
to  me  perfectly  just.  Thia  experience  of  all  thinkers  will,  I  believe, 
testify  that  the  nrocess  is  tentative ;  that  it  consists  of  a  succession  of 
euesses ;  many  being  rejected,  imtQ  one  at  last  occurs  fit  to  be  chosen. 


Te  know  from  Kepler  himself  that  before  hitting  upon  the  '*  < 
tion''  of  an  ellipse,  he  tried  nineteen  other  imaginary  paths,  whiciiy 
finding  them  inconsistent  with  the  observations,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ject. But  as  Mr.  Whewell  truly  says,  the  successfiil  hypothesis 
although  a  guess,  ought  not  to  be  called  a  lucky,  but  a  skillml  guess. 
The  guesses  which  serve  to  give  mental  unity  and  wholeness  to  a 
chaos  of  scattered  particulars,  are  accidents  which  occur  to  no  minds 
but  those  abounding  in  knowledge  and  disdplined  in  scientific  combi- 
nations. 

How  far  this  tentative  method,  so  indipensable  as  a  means  to  the  col 
ligation  of  fieicts  for  purposes  of  description,  admits  of  application  to 
Induction  itself,  and  what  functions  belong  to  it  in  that  aepartment, 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  of  the  present  Book  which  relatas  to 
Hypotheses.    On  the  present  occasion  we  have  chiefly  to  distinguish 

*yid0  infra,  book  It.,  ch.1. 
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diis  process  of  colligation  from  Induction  properly  so  "balled :  and  tJbat 
the  mstmction  may  be  made  clearer,  it  is  well  to  adrert  to  a  carious 
and  interesting  remark  of  Mr.  Whewell,  which  is  as  strikingly  true  of 
the  former  operation,  as  it  is  unequivocally  false  of  the  latter. 

In  difierent  stages  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  philosoohers  have 
employed,  for  the  colligation  of  the  same  order  of  facts,  dinerent  con- 
ceptions. The  early  and  rude  observations  of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  in 
which  minute  precision  was  neither  attained  nor  sought,  presented  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  representation  of  the  path  of  a  planet  as  an 
exact  circle,  having  the  earth  for  its  centre.  As  ooservations  increased 
in  accuracy,  and  &cts  were  disclosed  which  were  not  reconcilable 
with  this  simple  supposition,  for  the  colligation  of  those  additional 
&cts,  tbe  supposition  was  varied ;  and  varied  again  and  again  as  facts 
became  more  numerous  and  precise.  The  earth  was  removed  from 
the  centre  to  some  other  point  within  the  circle ;  the  planet  was  sup- 
posed to  revolve  in  a  smaller  circle  called  an  epicycle,  round  an  im- 
aginary point  which  revolved  in  a  circle  round  the  earth :  in  proportion 
as  observation  elicited  fresh  facts  contradictory  to  these  representations, 
odier  epicycles  and  other  eccentrics  were  added,  producmg  additional 
complication ;  until  at  last  Kepler  swept  all  these  circles  away,  and 
substituted  the  conception  of  an  exact  ellipse.  Even  this  is  found  not 
to  represent  with  complete  correctness  the  accurate  observations  oi 
the  present  day,  which  disclose  many  slight  deviations  from  an  orbit 
exactly  ellipticaL  Now  Mr.  Whewell  has  remarked  that  these  suc- 
cessive general  expressions,  though  apparently  so  conflicting,  were  all 
correct :  they  all  answered  the  purpose  of  colhgadon :  they  all  enabled 
the  mind  to  represent  to  itse£f  with  facility,  and  by  a  simultaneous 
glance,  the  whole  body  of  facts  at  l^at  time  ascertained ;  each  in  its 
torn  served  as  a  correct  description  of  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  the 
senses  had  np  to  that  time  taken  cognizance  of  them.  If  a  necessity 
afterwards  arose  for  discarding  one  of  these  general  descriptions  of 
the  planet's  orbit,  and  framin?  a  different  imaginary  line,  by  which  to 
express  ttie  series  of  observed  positions,  it  was  because  a  number  of 
new  facts  had  now  been  added,  which  it  was  necessary  to  combine 
with  the  old  fiu^ts  into  one  general  description.  But  this  did  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  former  expression,  considered  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  only  facts  which  it  was  intended  to  represent  And  so 
troe  is  this,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  M.  Comte,  these  ancient  gen- 
eralizations, even  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  of  them,  that  of  uni- 
form movement  in  a  circle,  are  so  &r  mm  being  entirely  false,  tJbat 
they  are  even  now  habitually  employed  by  astronomers  when  only  a 
rough  approximation  to  correctness  is  required.  "  L'astronomie  mo- 
deme,  en  d^truisant  sans  retour  les  hypotheses  primitives,  envisage 
comme  lois  r6^e8  du  monde,  a  soigneusement  maintenu  leur  valour 
positive  et  permanente,  la  propri6t6  de  representor  commod^ment  les 

fh^nom^nes  quand  il  s'agit  d'une  premiere  6bauche.  Nos  ressources 
cet  ^gard  sent  mime  bien  plus  ^tendues,  precis6ment  i  cause  que 
nous  ne  nous  bisons  aucune  illusion  sur  la  in^alit6  des  hypotlidses ;  ca 
qui  nous  permet  d^employer  sans  scrupule,  en  chaque  cas,  celle  que 
jkous  jugeons  la  plus  avantageuse.''* 

Mr.  Whewell's  remark,  therefore,  is  as  just  as  it  is  interesting.    Sue- 

•  CoMTB,  Cmrt  iltPAftMDpWt  Pofditit,  toL  ii,p.  9(tt. 
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ceBsive  expriMaions  for  the  colHgatiDn  of  observed  &ctB,  or,  in  other 
words,  successive  descriptions  of  a  phenomenon  as  a  whole,  which  has 
been  observed  only  in  parts,  may,  though  conflicting,  be  all  correct  aa 
&r  as  they  go.  But  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  assert  this  of  con- 
acting  inductions. 

The  philosophic  study  of  &ct8  may  be  undertaken  £oir  three  dif- 
ferent purposes :  ^e  simple  description  of  the  facts ;  their  explana- 
tion ;  or  their  prediction :  meaning  by  prediction,  the  determination 
of  the  conditions  under  which  similar  facts  may  be  expected  agsdn  to 
occur.  To  the  first  of  these  three  operations  the  name  of  Induction 
does  not  properly  belong:  to  the  other  two  it  does.  Now,  Mr. 
Whewell's  observation  is  true  of  the  first  alone.  Considered  as  a 
mere  description,  the  circular  theory  of  the  heavenly  motions  repre- 
aents  perfectly  well  their  general  features ;  and  by  adding  epicycles 
without  limit,  those  motions,  even  as  now  known  to  us,  might  be 
expressed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  might  be  required.  The 
only  real  advantage  of  the  elliptical  theory,  as  a  mere  description, 
would  be  its  simplicity,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  conceivmg  it 
and  reasoning  about  it :  for  it  would  not  really  be  more  true  than  die 
other.  Diflerent  descnptions,  therefore,  may  be  all  true :  but  not, 
surely,  di£ferent  explanations.  The  doctrine  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
moved  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  their  celestial  nature ;  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  moved  by  impact,  (which  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  vortices 
as  the  only  impelling  force  capable  of  whirUne  booies  in  circles,)  and 
the  Newtonian  doctrine,  that  tney  are  moved  by  the  composition  of  a 
centripetal  with  an  original  projectile  force;  all  these  are  explana- 
tions, collected  by  real  induction  firom  supposed  parallel  cases ;  and 
they  were  all  successively  received  by  pnilosophers,  as  scientific 
truths  on  the  subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Can  it  be  said  of 
these,  as  we  said  of  the  diflerent  descriptions,  that  they  are  all  tnid 
as  far  as  they  go  1  Is  it  not  clear  that  one  only  can  be  true  in  any 
degree,  and  the  other  two  must  be  altogether  fiaJse  t  So  much  for 
explanati<His :  let  us  now  compare  different  predictions:  the  first, 
that  eclipses  will  occur  whenever  one  planet  or  satellite  is  so  situated 
as  to  cast  its  shadow  upon  another ;  the  second,  that  they  will  occur 
whenever  some  great  calamity  is  impending  over  mankind.  Do 
these  two  doctrines  only  difler  in  the  degree  of  their  truth,  as  ex- 
pressbg  real  facts  with  unequal  degrees  of  accuracy  t  Assuredly 
the  one  is  true,  and  the  other  absolutely  fidse. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  when  Mr.  Whewell 
explains  induction  as  the  colligation  of  iacta  by  means  of  appro- 
pnate  conceptions,  that  is,  conceptions  which  will  really  express 
them,  he  confounds  mere  description  of  the  observed  facts  wiUi  in- 
&rence  from  those  facts,  and  asoibea  to  the  latter  what  is  a  char^ 
acteristic  property  of  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  between  Colligation  and  Induction,  a  real 
correlation,  which  it  is  important  to  conceive  correctly.  Colligation 
16  not  always  induction;  but  induction  is  always  colligation.  The 
assertion  that  the  planets  move  in  elUpses,  was  but  a  mode  of  rep- 
resenting observed  facts ;  it  was  but  a  colligation ;  while  the  asserticm 
that  they  are  drawn,  or  tend,  towards  the  sun,  was  the  statement 
of  a  new  fact,  inferred  by  induction.  But  the  induction,  once  made, 
accompHshes  the  purposes  of  colligation  likewise!     It  brings  the  same 
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&cta,  whidi  Kepter  had  connected  by  his  conception  of  an  ellipse, 
under  the  additional  conception  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  central 
force,  and  serves  therefore  as  a  new  bond  of  connexion  for  those 
^icts;  a  new  principle  for  their  classification. 

Moreover,  that  general  description,  which  is  improperly  confounded 
with  induction,  is  nevertheless  a  necessary  preparation  for  induction; 
no  less  necessary  than  correct  observation  of  the  &cts  themselves. 
Without  the  previous  colligation  of  detached  observations  by  means 
of  one  general  conception,  we  could  never  have  obtained  onv  basis  for 
va  induetion,  except  m  the  case  of  phenomena  of  very  limited  compass. 
We  should  not  be  able  to  affirm  any  predicates  at  all,  of  a  subject  in* 
d^ble  of  being  observed  otherwise  than  piecemeal :  much  less  could 
we  extend  those  predicates  by  induction  to  Other  similar  subjects. 
Induction,  therefore,  always  presupposes,  not  only  that  the  necessary 
obseiiiations  are  made  with  the  necessary  accuracy,  but  also  that  the 
results  of  these  observations  are,  so  far  as  practicable,  connected 
together  by  general  descriptions,  enabling  the  mind  to  represent  to 
itself  as  wholes  whatever  phenomena  are  capable  of  being  so  rep* 
resented. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  nothing  more  is  required  from  the  concep* 
tion  than  that  it  shall  serve  to  connect  the  observations,  would  be  to 
substitute  hTOOthesb  for  theory  and  imagination  for  proof  The 
connecting  link  must  be  some  character  which  really  exists  in  the  &cts 
themselves,  and  which  woiQd  manifest  itself  therein  if  the  conditions 
could  be  realized  which  our  organs  of  sense  require. 

What  more  may  be  usefully  said  on  the  subject  of  Colligation,  or  of 
the  correlative  expression  invented  by  Mr.  Wbewell,  the  Explicatioii 
of  Conceptions,  and  generally  on  the  subject  of  ideas  and  mental 
representations  as  connected  with  the  study  of  facts,  will  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  the  Fourth  Book,  on  the  Operations  Subsidiary 
to  Inmiction :  to  which  the  reader  must  refer  for  the  removal  of  any 
di6iculty  which  the  present  discussion  may  have  left 
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^  1.  Induction  properly  so  called^  distinguished  firom  those  mental 
opefrations,  sometimes  though  improperly  designated  by  the  name, 
wnich  I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  characterize,  may, 
then,  be  summarily  defined  as  Generalization  from  Experience,  it 
consists  in  inferring  from  some  individual  instances  in  which  a  phe- 
nomenon is  observed  to  occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  instances  Of  a 
certain  class ;  namely,  in  all  which  resemble  the  fonner,  in  what  are 
regarded  as  the  material  circumstances. 

In  what  way  the  material  circumstances  are  to  be  distinguished  team 
diose  which  are  immaterial,  or  why  some  of  the  circumstances  are 
material  and  others  not  so,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  point  out.  We 
must  first  observe,  that  there  is  a  principle  implied  in  the  very  state- 
ment of  what  Induction  is ;  an  assumption  wiUi  regard  to  the  course 
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of  nature  and  the  order  of  the  universe :  namely,  that  there  are  such 
things  in  nature  as  parallel  cases ;  diat  what  happens  once,  will,  under 
a  sufficient  degree  of  similarity  of  circumstances,  happen  again,  and 
not  only  again,  but  always,  lliis,  I  say,  is  an  assumption,  inyolved  in 
every  case  of  induction.  And,  i£  we  consult  the  actual  course  of 
nature,  we  find  that  the  assumption  is  warranted;  the  fact  is  so.  The 
universe,  we  find,  is  so  constituted,  that  whatever  is  true  in  any  one 
case,  is  true  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  description ;  the  only  difficulty  is, 
to  find  what  description. 

This  universal  fact,  which  is  our  warrant  for  all  inference  from  expe- 
rience, has  been  described  by  different  philosophers  in  different  forms 
of  language :  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform ;  that  the  universe  is 
governed  by  general  laws ;  and  the  like.  One  of  the  most  usual  of 
these  modes  oi  expression,  but  also  one  of -the  most  inadequate,  is  that 
which  has  been  brought  into  familiar  use  by  the  metaphysiciaius  of  the 
school  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  dbposition  of  the  human  mind  to 
generalize  from  experience-^a  propensity  considered  by  these  philo* 
Bophers  as  an  instinct  of  our  nature — they  usually  describe  under  the 
name  of  **  our  intuitive  conviction  that  me  fixture  will  resemble  the 
past"  Now  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,*  that  (whether 
the  tendency  be  or  not  an  original  and  ultimate  element  of  our  nature), 
Time,  in  its  modifications  of  past,  present,  and  fiiture,  has  no  concern 
either  with  the  belief  itself,  or  with  the  grounds  of  it  We  believe 
that  fire  wiU'bum  to-morrow,  because  it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday; 
but  we  believe,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  that  it  burned  before 
we  were  bom,  and  that  it  bums  this  very  day  in  Cochin-China.  It  is 
not  from  the  past  to  the  fiiture,  as  past  and  fiiture,  that  we  infer,  but 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  n:om  facts  observed  to  fitcts  unob- 
served ;  from  what  we  have  perceived,  or  been  d^ctly  conscious  of, 
to  what  has  not  come  within  our  experience.  In  this  last  predicament 
is  the  whole  region  of  the  fiiture ;  but  also  the  vastly  greater  portion 
of  the  present  and  of  the  past 

Whatever  be  the  most  proper  mode  of  expressing  it,  the  proposition 
that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is  the  fiindamental  principle,  or 
general  axiom,  of  Induction.  It  would  yet  be  a  great  error  to  offer 
this  large  generalization  as  any  explanation  of  the  inductive  process. 
On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance  of  induction,  and 
induction  bv  no  means  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  Far  frt>m  being  the 
first  induction  we  make,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  or  at  all  events  one  of 
those  which  are  latest  in  attaining  strict  philosophical  accuracy.  As 
a  general  maxim,  indeed,  it  has  (q^aicely  entered  mto  the  minds  of  any 
but  philosophers ;  nor  even  by  wem,  as  we  shall  have  many  opportu- 
nities of  remarking,  have  its  extent  and  limits  been  always  very  justly 
conceived.  Yet  this  principle,  though  so  far  fix>m  being  our  earliest 
induction,  muBt  be  considered  as  our  vranant  for  all  the  others,  in  this 
sense,  that  unless  it  were  true,  all  other  inductions  would  be  fallacious. 
And  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  sole  mode  in  which  the  gene- 
ral propositions  which  we  place  at  the  head  of  our  reasonings  when 
we  throw  them  into  syllogisms,  ever  really  contribute  to  their  validity. 
Archbishop  Whately  has  well  remarked,  that  evexy  induction  is  a 
syllogism  with  the  major  premiss  suppressed ;  or  (as  I  prefer  express* 

*  £Mtt^  OH  tJuJPurgmi  of  ThUh, 
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tDg  it),  that  eyery  induction  may  be  thrown  into  the  ^orm  of  a  sjUo* 
gism,  by  supplying  a  major  premiss.  If  this  be  actually  done,  the 
principle  which  we  are  now  considering,  that  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature,  will  appear  as  the  ultimate  major  premiss  of  all  in- 
ductions ;  and  wiU,  therefore,  stand  to  all  inductions  m  the  relation  in 
which,  as  has  been  shown  at  so  much  length,  the  major  proposition  of 
a  syllogism  always  stands  to  the  conclusion ;  not  contributing  at  all  to 
prove  it,  but  being  a  necessary  condition  of  its  being  proved ;  since  no 
conclusion  is  proved  for  which  there  cannot  be  round  a  true  major 
premiss.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  this  axiom,  any  more 
than  of  other  axioms,  there  should  be  unanimity  among  philosophers 
with  respect  to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  to  be  received  as  true. 
I  have  alr^Midy  stated  that  I  regard  it  as  itself  a  generalization  from 
experience.  Others  hold  it  to  be  a  principle  which,  antecedently  to 
any  verification  by  experience,  we  are  coinpelled  by  the  constitution 
of  our  thinking  faculty  to  assume  as  true.  Having  so  recently,  and  at 
so  much  length,  combated  a  similar  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  axioms 
of  mathematics,  by  arguments  which  are  in  a  great  measure  applicable 
to  die  present  case,  I  shall  defer  the  more  particular  discussion  of  this 

*  From  the  fact,  that  every  induction  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
Aiohbishop  Whataly  concludes  that  Induction  itself  is  bat  a  peculiar  case  of  ratiocination, 
and  that  ue  nnivenal  type  of  all  Inference,  or  Reasoning,  is  the  Syllogism.  Oar  own 
inqairies  have  led  as  to  a  directly  opposite  result.  lostead  of  resolving  Induction  into 
Ratiocination,  it  bAS  appeared  to  ns  tnat  Ratiocination  is  itself  resolvable  into  Induction. 
The  Archbishop's  tbeovy  may,  I  think^  be  shown  to  be  falladoos  by  following  out  his  own 
train  of  thought  The  indactioa,  *' John,  Peter,  Thomas,  dec,  are  mortal,  therefore  all 
mankind  are  mortal,"  may,  as  he  justly  says,  be  thrown  into  a  syllogism  by  prefixing  as  a 
major  preouss  (what  is  at  any  rate  a  necessary  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  ar^ment) 
namely,  that  wbataver  is  true  of  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  d&c.,  is  true  of  all  mantund.  So 
&r  the  case  is  made  out ;  and  Archbishop  Whately  (who.  endowed  with  a  penetrating  and 
active  rather  than  a  patient  and  persevenng  intellect,  seldom  ftllAXo  cast  his  sounding  line 
to  a  greater  depth  than  his  predecessors,  and  when  he  has  donof  this,  scarcely  seems  to 
care  whether  be  reaches  the  bottom  or  not)  omitted  to  ask  himself  the  further  question. 
How  we  come  by  the  major  premiss?  It  is  not  self-evident ;  nay,  in  all  cases  of  unwarranted 
generaiixation,  U  is  not  true.  How,  then,  is  it  arrived  at  ?  Necessarily  either  by  induction 
or  ratiocination ;  and  if  bjr  induction^  theiLon  the  Archbishop's  principles,  it  is  by  ratiocina- 
tion still,  that  is,  by  a  previous  svUogism.  This  previous  syllogism  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  construct.  There  is,  in  the  long  run,  only  one  possible  construction :  the  real  proof  that 
whatever  is  troe  of  John,  Peter,  &c.,  is  true  of  all  manUnd,  can  only  be,  that  a  different 
supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uniformity  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the 
coarse  of  natore.  Whether  there  would  be  this  inconsistency  or  not,  may  be  a  matter  of 
kmfs  and  delicate  inquiry ;  1)ut  unless  there  would,  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
major  of  the  inductive  sjrllogism.  It  hence  appears,  that  if  we  throw  the  whole  coarse  of 
any  inductive  argument  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  we  shall  arrive  by  more  or  fewer  steps 
at  an  ultimate  syllogism,  which  will  have  for  its  major  premiss  the  prmciple,  or  axiom,  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  coarse  of  nature.  Having  reached  this  point,  we  have  the  vvhole 
field  of  induction  laid  out  in  syllogisms,  and  every  instance  of  inference  from  experience 
exhibited  as  the  conclusion  of  ratiocination,  except  one;  but  that  one,  unhappily,  includes 
all  the  rest  Whence  came  the,untversai  major?  What  proves  to  us  that  nature  is 
governed  by  general  laws  ?  Where  are  the  premisses  of  the  syllogism  of  which  that  is  the 
conclusion  ?  Here,  at  least,  is  a  case  of  induction  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  syllogism. 

And  undoubtedly  it  would  be  the  ideal  perfection  of  Inductive  Philosophy  if  all  other 
general  truths  could  be  exhibited  as  conclusions  deduced  from  that  widest  generalisation 
of  all  But  such  a  mode  of  presenting  them,  however  useful  in  giving  coherence  and 
systematic  unity  to  our  thoughts,  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  proof  This  great 
feneialiiatkin  must  itself  have  been  founded  on  prior  generalizations :  the  obecurer  laws 
of  nature  were  discovered  by  means  of  it,  but  the  more  obvious  ones  must  have  been 
understood  and  assented  to  as  general  truths  before  if  was  ever  heard  of.  We  should 
never  have  dared  to  affirm  that  all  phenomena  take  place  According  to  general  laws,  if  we  had 
not  first  arrived,  in  the  case  of  a  great  multitude  of  phenomena,  at  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  themselves ;  which  could  be  done  no  otherwise  than  by  induction.  Archbishop 
Whately's  theory,  therefore,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  consequence  that  we  never  could 
have  had  a  single  well-grounded  induction  unless  we  had  already  reached  that  highest 
generalization,  must,  I  conceive,  be  regarded  as  ontenable. 
A  A 
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controverted  point  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  axiom  of  induction^ 
until  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  inquiry.*  At  present  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  understand  thoroughly  die  import  of  the  axiom 
itself.  For  the  proposition,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  pos- 
flesses  rather  the  brevity  suitable  to  popular,  than  the  precision  requi- 
site in  philosophical,  language :  its  terms  require  to  be  explained,  and 
a  stricter  than  their  or^nary  signification  given  to  them,  before  the 
trutk  of  the  assertion  can  be  admitted. 

§  2.  Every  person's  consciousness  assures  him  that  he  does  not  al* 
ways  expect  uniformity  in  the  course  of  events ;  he  does  not  always 
believe  that  the  unknown  will  be  similar  to  the  known,  that  the  m- 
ture  will  resemble  the  past.  Nobody  believes  that  the  succession  of 
rain  and  fine  weather  wiU  be  the  same  in  every  future  year  as  in  the 
present.  Nobody  expects  to  have  the  same  dreams  repeated  eveiy 
night.  On  the  contrary,  everybody  mentions  it  as  something  extraor- 
dinary, if  the  couise  of  nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  itself^  in  these 
particulars.  To  look  for  constancy  where  constancy  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, as,  for  instance,  that  a  day  which  has  once  brought  good  for- 
tune will  always  be  a  fortunate  day,  is  jusdy  accounted  superstition. 

The  course  of  nature,  in  truth,  is  not  only  uniform,  it  is  also  infi- 
nitely various.  Some  phenomena  are  always  seen  to  recur  in  the  very 
same  combinations  in  which  we  met  with  them  at  finBt ;  others  seem 
altogether  capricious ;  while  some,  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  bound  down  exclusively  to  a  particular  set  of  combinations, 
we  unexpectedly  find  detached  from  some  of  the  elements  with  which 
we  had  hitherto  found  them  conjoined,  and  united  to  others  of  quite 
a  contrary  description.  To  an  iimabitant  of  Central  Africa,  fifly  years 
ago,  no  fact  probably  appeared  to  rest  upon  more  uniform  experience 
than  this,  that  all  human  beings  are  blade.  To  Europeans,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  proposition,  All  swans  are  white,  appeared  an  equaUy 
unequivocal  instance  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature.  Further 
experience  has  proved  to  both  that  they  were  mistaken ;  but  they  had 
to  wait  fifty  centuries  for  this  experience.  Durinj?  diat  long  tin^e, 
mankind  believed  in  an  uniformity  of  the  course  ot  nature  where  no 
such  uniformity  really  existed. 

According  to  the  notion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  induction, 
the  foregoing  were  cases  of  as  legitimate  inference  as  any  inductions 
whatever.  In  these  two  instances,  in  which,  the  conclusion  being 
false,  the  ground  of  inference  must  have  been  insufficient,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  as  much  ground  for  it  as  this  conception  of  induction  ad- 
mitted of.  The  induction  of  the  ancients  has  been  well  described  by 
Bacon,  tmder  the  name  of "  Inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem, 
ubi  non  reperitur  instantia  contradictoria.''  It  consists  in  ascribing 
the  character  of  general  truths  to  all  propositions  which  are  true  in 
every  instance  that  we  happen  to  know  of.  This  is  the  kind  of  induc- 
tion, if  it  deserves  the  name,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  when  unac- 
customed to  scientific  methods.  The  tendency,  which  some  call  an 
instinct,  and  which  others  account  for  by  association,  to  infer  the  fu- 
ture from  the  past,  the  known  from  the  unknown,  is  simply  a  habit  of 
expecting  that  what  has  been  found  true  once  or  several  times, 
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and  never  yet  found  false,  will  be  found  tme  again.  Whether  the 
instances  are  few  or  many,  conclusive  or  inconclusive,  does  not  much 
acffiect  the  matter :  these  are  considerations  which  occur  only  on  re- 
flection :  the  unprompted  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  generaHze  its  ex- 
perience, provided  this  points  all  in  one  direction ;  provided  no  other 
experience  of  a  conflictmff  character  comes  unsought.  The  notion  of 
seeking  it,  of  experimentmg  £ot  it,  of  interrogating  nature  (to  use 
Bacon's  expression),  is  of  mudi  later  growth.  The  observation  of  nature, 
by  uncultivated  intellects  is  purely  passive :  they  take  the  d&cts  which 
present  themselves,  vrithout  taking  the  trouble  of  searching  for  more : 
St  is  a  superior  mind  only  ¥^ch  asks  itself  what  facts  are  needed  to 
enable  it  to  come  to  a  sure  conclusion,  and  then  looks  out  for  these. 

But  although  we  have  ahvays  a  propensity  to  generalize  from  un- 
varying experience,  we  are  not  always  warranted  in  doing  so.  Be- 
fi>re  we  can  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  ^at  something  is  universally  true 
because  we  have  never  known  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
proved  to  us  that  if  there  were  in  nature  any  instances  to  the  contrary, 
we  should  have  knovma  of  diem.  This  assurance,  in  the  ereat  minority 
of  cases,  we  cannot  have,  or  can  have  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree. 
The  possibility  of  baring  it,  is  the  foundation  on  which  we  shall  see 
hereafter  that  induction  by  simple  enumeration  may  in  some  remark- 
able cases  amount  to  full  proof.*  No  such  assurance,  however,  can 
be  had,  on  any  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry.  Popular 
notions  are  usually  bounded  upon  induction  by  simple  enumeration ; 
in  science  it  carries  us  but  a  little  way.  We  are  forced  to  benn  vnth 
it ;  we  must  c^n  rely  upon  it  provisionally,  in  the  absence  of  means 
of  more  searching  investigation.  But,  for  the  accurate  study  of  nature, 
we  require  a  surer  and  a  more  potent  instrument. 

It  was,  above  all,  by  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  c^  this  rude  and 
loose  conception  of  Induction,  that  Bacon  merited  the  title  so  generally 
awarded  to  him,  of  Founder  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  The  value 
of  hiB  own  contributions  to  a  more  philosophical  theory  of  the  subject 
has  certainly  been  exaggerated.  Although  (#long  with  some  funda- 
mental errors)  his  writings  contain,  more  or  less  fully  developed, 
several  oi  the  most  important  principles  of  the  Inductive  Method, 
phyncal  investigation  has  now  far  outgrown  the  Baconian  conception 
of  Induction.  Moral  and  political  inquiry,  indeed,  are  as  yet  far 
behind  that  conception.  The  current  and  approved  modes  of  reason- 
ing on  these  subjects  are  still  of  the  same  vicious  description  against 
wmch  Bacon  protested :  the  method  almost  exclusively  employed  by 
those  professing  to  treat  such  matters  inductively,  is  the  very  inductio 
per  emtmerationem  simplicem  which  he  condemns ;  and  the  experience, 
which  we  hear  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  all  sects,  parties,  and  in- 
terests, is  still,  in  his  own  emphatic  words,  mera  palpatio, 

§  3.  In  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  which  the 
logician  must  solve  if  he  would  establish  a  scientific  theory  Of  Induc- 
tion, let  us  compare  a  fi»w  cases  of  incoirect  inductions  with  others 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate.  Some,  we  know,  which 
were  believed  fin:  centuries  to  be  correct,  were  nevertheless  incorrect. 
That  all  swans  are  white,  cannot  have  been  a  good  induction,  since 
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tlie  conclusion  has  turned  out  erroneous.  The  experience,  however, 
on  which  the  conclusion  rested  was  genuine.  fVona  the  earliest 
records,  the  testimony  of  aU  the  inhabitants  c^  the  known  wotld  was  - 
unanimous  on  the  point  The  unifinrm  experience,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Imown  world,  agreeing  m  a  common  result,  without 
one  known  instance  of  deviation  from  that  result,  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  general  conclusion. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  an  instance  apparently  not  very  dissimilar  to 
this.  Mankind  were  wrong,  it  seems,  in  conduding  that  all  swans 
were  white :  are  we  also  wrong,  when  we  conclude  that  all  men's 
heads  gpx>w  above  their  sbouldm,  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the 
conflictmg  testimony  of  the  naturalist  Pliny  1  As  there  were  black 
ewans,  although  civUized  men  had  existed  for  three  thousand  years  on 
the  earth  without  meeting  with  diem,  may  there  not  also  be  "  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  notwithstanding  a 
rather  less  perfect  unanimity  of  negative  testimony  from  all  observers  t 
Most  persons  would  answer  No ;  it  was  more  credible  that  a  bird 
should  vary  in  its  color,  than  that  man  should  vary  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  his  principal  organs.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  so  saying 
they  would  be  right :  but  to  say  why  they  are  right,  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  entering,  more  deeply  than  is  usudly  done,  into  the  true 
theory  of  Induction. 

Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  we  reckon  with  the  most  un&iling 
oonMence  upon  uniformity,  and  other  cases  in  which  we  do  not  count 
upon  it  at  alL  In  some,  we  feel  complete  assurance  that  the  friture  wiU 
resemble  the  past,  the  tmknown  be  precisely  similar  to  the  known.  In 
others,  however  invariable  may  be  the  result  obtained  fitnn  the  in- 
stances virhich  we  have  observed,  we  draw  frt>mithem  no  more  than  a 
very  feeble  presumption  that  the  like  result  will  hold  in  all  other  cases. 
That  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  twopoiuts,  we  do 
not  doubt  to  be  true  even  in  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars.  When  a  chem- 
ist announces  the  existence  and  properties  of  a  newly-discovered  sub- 
stance, if  we  confide  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  assured  tluU;  the  condusions 
be  has  arrived  at  will  hold  universally,  although  the  induction  be  founded 
but  on  a  single  instance.  We  do  not  withhold  our  assent,  waiting  fi>r 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is  from  a  doubt  whether 
the  one  experiment  was  properly  made,  not  whether  if  properly  made 
it  would  be  conclusive.  Here  then,  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  in- 
ferred without  hesitation  from  a  single  instance ;  en  universal  propo- 
sition from  a  s^neular  one.  Now  mark  another  case,  and  contrast  it 
with  this.  Not  aU  the  instances  which  have  been  observed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  in  support  of  the  general  proposition  that  all 
crows  are  black,  would  be  deemed  a  sumdent  presumption  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  one  unexcep- 
tionable witness  virho  should  affirm  that  in  some  region  of  the  earth 
not  frilly  explored,  he  had  caught  and  examined  a  crow,  and  had  found 
it  to  be  gray. 

Why  IS  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  suffident  for  a  complete  in- 
duction, while  m  others,  myriads  of  concurring  instances,  without  a 
single  exception  known  or  presumed,  go  such  a  yery  little  way  towards 
establishing  an  universal  proposition  ?  Whoever  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion knows  more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients, and  has  solved  the  great  problem  of  induction. ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  LAWS  OF  NATURE.  ' 

§  1.  In  the  contemplation  of  that  uniformity  in  t^e  course  of  natotv^ 
which  is  assumed  in  every  inference  fiom  experience,  one  of  thefixBC 
observations  that  present  themselves  is,  that  the  uniformity  in  question 
is  not  properly  uniformity,  but  uniformities.  The  general  regularity 
results  from  the  coexistence  of  partial  regularities.  The  course  of  na- 
ture in  general  is  constant,  because  the  course  of  each  of  the  various 
phenomena  that  compose  it  is  so.  A  certain  fact  invariably  occurs 
whenever  certain  circumstances  are  present,  and  does  not  occur  when 
they  are  absent;  the  like  is  true  of  another  fact;  and  so  on.  From 
these  separate  threads  of  connexion  between  parts  of  the  great  whole 
which  we  term  nature,  a  general  tissue  of  connexion  unavoidably 
weaves  itself,  by  which  the  whole  is  held  together.  If  A  is  always 
accompanied  by  D,  B  by  E,  and  C  by  F,  it  folloyirs  that  A  B  is  accom- 
paniedby  DE,  AC  by  DF,  BC  by  EF,  and  finaUy,  ABC  by  DEF; 
and  thus  the  general  character  of  regularity  is  produced,  which,  along 
with  and  in  the  midst  of  infinite  diversity,  pervades  all  nature. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
oniformitv  of  the  course  of  nature,  is,  that  it  is  itself  a  complex  &ct, 
compounded  of  all  the  separate  uniformities  which  exist  in  respect  to 
single  phenomena.  These  various  uniformities,  when  ascertained  by 
what  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  induction,  we  call  in  common  parlance. 
Laws  of  Nature.  Scientifically  speaking,  that  title  is  employed  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  designate  the  uniformities  when  reduced  to 
their  most  simple  expression.  Thus  in  the  illustration  already  em- 
ployed, there  were  seven  uniformities ;  all  of  which,  if  considered  suf- 
ficiently certain,  would,  in  the  more  lax  application  of  the  term,  be 
called  laws  of  nature.  But  of  the  seven,  three  alone  are  properly  dis- 
tinct and  independent ;  these  being  presupposed,  the  others  follow  of 
course :  the  three  first,  therefore,  according  to  the  stricter  acceptation, 
are  called  laws  of  nature,  the  remainder  not ;  because  they  are  m  truth 
mere  c€uet  of  the  three  first;  virtually  included  in  them ;  said,  there- 
fore, to  resuU  fix)m  them:  whoever  affirms  those  three  has  already 
affirmed  all  the  rest 

To  substitute  real  examples  for  symbolical  ones,  the  following  are 
three  uniformities,  or  call  them  laws  of  nature :  the  law  that  air  has 
weigl^  the  law  that  pressure  on  a  fluid  is  proparated  equally  in  all 
dir^tions,  and  the  law  that  pressure  in  one  direction,  not  opposed  by 
an  equal  pressure  in  a  contrary  direction^produces  motion,  wnich  does 
not  cease  iratil  equilibrium  is  restored.  From  these  three  uniformities 
we  should  be  able  to  predict  another  uniformity,  namely,  the  rise  of 
the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  This,  in  the  stricter  use  of  the 
phrase,  is  not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  result  of  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
a  ecue  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  three  laws ;  and  is  the  only  occur- 
rence by  which  they  could  aU  be  fulfilled.  If  the  mercury  were  not 
sustained  in  the  barometer,  and  sustained  at  such  a  height  that  the  coU 
imm  of  mercury  were  eaual  in  weisht  to  a  column  of  tha^atmosphere, 
tf  the  same  diameter;  here  would  be  a  case,  either  of  the  air  not 
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pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  with  the  force  which  is  called 
Its  weight,  or  of  the  downward  pressure  on  the  mercury  not  being 
propagated  equally  in  an  upward  direction,  or  of  a  body  pressed  in 
one  direction  and  not  in  the  direction  opposite,  either  not  moving  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  la  pressed,  or  stopping  before  it  had  attained 
equilibrium.  If  we  knew,  therefore,  the  three  simple  laws,  but  had 
never  tried  the  Torricellian  experiment,  we  might  deduce  its  result 
from  those  laws. '  The  known  weight  of  the  air,  combined  with  the 
position  of  the  apparatus,  would  bring  the  mercury  within  the  first  of 
the  three  inductions ;  the  first  induction  would  bring  it  within  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  second  within  the  third,  in  the  manner  which  we  so  fuDy 
illustrated  in  treating  of  Ratiocination.  We  should  thus  come  to  know 
the  more  complex  uniformity,  independently  of  specific  experience, 
through  our  knowledge  of  the  simpler  ones  firom.  which  it  results :  al- 
though, for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  verification  by  specific 
experience  would  still  be  desirable,  and  might  possibly  be  indis- 
pensable. 

Complex  uniformities  which,  like  this,  are  mere  cases  of  simpler 
ones,  and  have,  therefore,  been  virtually  inferred  in  affirming  those, 
may  vnth  propriety  be  called  tavfs^  jbut  can  scarcely,  in  the  strictness 
of  scientific  speech,  be  termed  Lavra  of  Nature.  It  is  the  custom  of 
philosophers,  wherever  they  can  trace  regularity  of  any  kind,  to  call 
the  general  proposition  which  expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularity, 
a  law  ;  as  when,  in  mathematics,  we  speak  of  the  law  of  decrease  of 
the  successive  terms  of  a  converging  series.  But  the  expression,  law 
0f  nature,  is  generalljr  employed  by  scientific  men  vrith  a  sort  of  tacit 
reference  to  the  origmal  sense  of  the  word  2atr,  namely,  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  a  superior ;  the  superior,  in  this  instance,  being  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  When,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  any  of  the  uni- 
fi>rmities  which  were  observed  jn  nature,  would  result  spontaneously 
firom  certain  other  uniformities,,  without  any  separate  act  of  creative 
will,  the  former  have  not  usually  been  spoken  of  as  laws  of  nature. 
According  to  another  mode  of  expression,  the  question.  What  are  the 
laws  of  nature  1  may  be  stated  thus : — What  are  the  fewest  and  sim- 
plest assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  whole  existing  order  of 
nature  would  result  1  Another  mode  of  stating  it  would  be  thus : 
What  are  the  fewest  general  propositions  firom  which  all  the  uniformi 
ties  which  exist  in  the  universe  micht  be  deductively  inferred  ? 

As  has  already  been  hinted  (and  will  be  more  fufly  discussed  here- 
after) every  great  advance  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
science,  has  consisted  in  a  step  made  towaids  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Even  a  simple  colligation  of  inductions  already  made,  with- 
out any  fi:«sh  extension  of  the  inductive  inference,  is  abeady  an  ad- 
vance in  that  direction.  When  Kepler  expressed  the  regularity  "fdiich 
exists  in  the  observed  motions  of  the  hleavenly  bodies,  by  the  three 
general  propositions  called  his  laws,  he,  in  so  doing,  pointed  out 
Uiree  simple  volitions,  by  which,  instead  of  a  much  greater  number,  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  heavenly  motions,  so  far  as  yet 
ODserved,  might  be  conceived  to  have  been  produced.  A  similar,  and 
still  greater  step  was  made  when  these  laws,  which  at  first  did  not 
seem  to  be  included  in  any  more  general  truths,  were  discovered  to 
be  cases  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  as  obtaining  among  bodies  which 
mutually  tend  towards  one  another  with  a  certam  force,  and  have  bad 
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t  certain  mBtantaneoiis  impulse  origiiially  impressed  upon  them.  After 
this  great  discovery,  Kepler's  three  propositions,  though  still  called 
laws,  would  hardly,  hy  any  person  accustomed  to  use  language  with 
precision,  be  termed  laws  of  nature :  that  phrase  wpuld  be  reserved 
tar  the  simpler  laws  into  which  Newton,  as  the  expression  is,  resolved 
them. 

According  to  tins  language,  every  well  grounded  inductive  generali- 
sation is  either  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  result  of  laws  of  ni^ure,  capable, 
if  those  laws  are  known,  of  being  pre<ficted  frnm  them.  And  the  prob- 
lem of  Inductive  Logic  may  be  summed  up  in  two  questions  :  How  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  nature  1  and^  How,  after  having  ascertained  them, 
to  follow  Uiem  into  their  results  1  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
Bufier  ourselves  to  imagine  that  this  mode  of  statement  amounts  to  a 
real  analysis,  or  to  anything  but  a  mere  verbal  transformation  of  the 
problem ;  for  the  expression.  Laws  of  Nature,  means  nothing  but  the 
uniformities  which  exist  among  natural  phenomena  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  results  of  induction),  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 
It  is,  however,  somediing  to  have  advanced  so  far,  as  to  see  that  the 
study  of  nature  is  the  stud^  of  laws,  not  a  law ;  of  uniformities,  in  the 
plural  number :  that  the  different  natural  phenomena  have  their  sepa- 
rate rules  or  uMHles  of  taking  place,  which,  though  much  intermixed 
and  entangled  with  one  another,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  studied 
apart:  that  ifo  resume  our  former  metaphor)  the  regularity  which 
exktB  in  nature  is  a  web  composed  of  distmct  threads,  and  only  to  be 
onderstood  by  tracing  each  of  the  threads  separatelv ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  often  necessaiy  to  unravel  some  portion  of  the  web,  and  ex- 
hibit the  fibres  apart.  The  rules  of  expenmental  inauiry  are  the  con- 
trivances for  unraveling  the  web. 

§  2.  In  thus  attempting  to  ascertain  the  general  order  of  nature  by 
ascertaining  the  particular  order  of  the  occurrence  of  each  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  most  scientific  proceeding  can  be  no  more 
than  an  improved  form  of  that  which  was  primitively  pursued  by  the 
human  understanding,  as  ^et  undirected  by  science.  When  men  first 
fiormed  the  idea  of  studying  phenomena  according  to  a  stricter  and 
surer  method  than  that  which  they  had  in  the  first  instance  spontane- 
ously adopted,  they  did  not,  conformably  to  the  well  meant  but  imprac- 
ticable precept  of  Descartes,  set  out  fi:t>m  the  supposition  tliat  nothing 
had  been  already  ascertained.  Many  of  the  uniformities  existing 
among  phenomena  are  so  constant,  and  so  open  to  observation,  as  to 
force  themselves  upon  men's  involuntary  recognition.  Some  focts  are 
so  perpetually  and  fimiiliarly  accompanied  by  certain  others,  that  man- 
kind learnt,  as  children  now  learn,  to  expect  the  one  where  they  found 
the  other,  long  before  they  knew  how  to  put  their  expectation  into 
words,  by  asserting,  in  a  proposition,  the  existence  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween those  phenomena.  No  science  was  needed  to  teach  men  that 
food  nourishes,  that  water  drowns,  or  quenches  thirst,  that  the  sun 
^ives  light  and  heat,  that  bodies  fall  to  the  ground.  The  first  scien- 
tific inquirers  assumed  these  and  the  like  as  known  truths,  and  set  out 
Broun  them  to  discover  others  which  were  unknown :  nor  were  they 
wrong  in  so  doine,  subject,  however,  as  they  afterwards  began  to  see, 
to  an  ulterior  revision  of  these  spontaneous  generalizations  diemselves, 
when  the  progress  of  knowledge  pointed  out  limits  to  them,  or  showed 
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their  trath  to  be  contingent  upon  ftome  other  circumBtance  not  origi- 
nally attended  to.  It  vmL  appear,  I  think,  from  the  subsequent  part  of 
our  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  logical  fisdlacy  in  this  mode  of  proceeding ; 
but  we  may  see  already  that  any  other  mode  is  rigorously  impractica- 
ble :  since  it  is  impossible  to  fi:^e  any  scientific  method  of  induction, 
or  test  of  the  correctness  of  inductions,  unless  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
some  inductions  of  unquestionnble  certainty  have  been  already  made.  . 

Let  us  reverli,  for  instance,  to  one  of  our  former  illustrations,  and 
consider  why  it  is  that,  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  evidence, 
both  negative  and  positire,  we  did  not  reject  the  assertion  that  there 
are  bladL  swans,  while  we  should  refuse  credence  to  any  testimony 
which  asseited  that  there  were  men  wearing  the'T  heads  undemeam 
their  shoulders.  The  first  assertion  was  more  creaible  than  the  latter. 
But  why  more  credible  1  So  long  as  neither  phenomenon  had  been 
actually  witnessed,  what  reason  was  there  for  finding  the  one  harder 
to  be  believed  than  the  other  1  Apparently,  because  there  is  less  con- 
stancy in  the  colors  of  animals,  than  in  the  general  structure  of  their 
internal  anatomy.  But  how  do  we  know  thist  Doubtless,  firom 
experience.  It  appears,  then,,  that  we  need  experience  to  inform  us, 
in  what  cases,  or  m  what  sorts  of  cases,  experience  is  to  be  relied 
upon.  Experience  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  leam  firom  it  under 
what  circumstances  arguments  fix)m  it  will  be  valid.  We  have  no 
ulterior  test  to  which  we  subject  experience  in  general ;  but  we  make 
experience  its  .own  test.  Experience  testifies,  that  among  the  uni- 
fi>rmities  which  it  exhibits  or  seems  to  exhibit,  some  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  others ;  and  uniformity,  therefore,  may  be  presumed, 
fix>m  any  given  number  of  instances,  widi  a  greater  desree  of  assurance, 
in  proportion  a^the  case  belongs  to  a  class  in  which  the  uniformities 
have  hitherto  been  found  more  uniform. 

This  mode  of  correcting  one  generalization  by  means  of  another, 
a  narrower  ^neralization  by  a  wider,  which  common  sense  suggests 
and  adopts  m  practice,  is  the  real  type  of  scientific  Induction.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  but  to  give  accuracy  and  precision  to  this  process, 
and  adapt  it  to  all  varieties  of  cases,  without  any  essential  alteration  in 
its  principle. 

There  are  of  course  no  means  of  applying  such  a  test  as  that  above 
described,  unless  we  already  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
^valent  character  of  the  uniformities  existing  throughout  nature. 
The  indispensable  foundation,  therefore,  of  a  scientific  formula  of 
induction,  must  be  a  survey  of  the  inductions  to  which  mankind  have 
been  conducted  in  unscientific  practice ;  vnth  the  special  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  kinds  o£  uniformities  have  been  found  perfectly 
invariable,  pervading  aU  nature,  and  what  are  those  which  have  been 
fouiid  to  vary  with  difference  of  time,  place,  or  other  changeable 
circumstances. 

§  3.  The  necessity  of  such  a  survey  is  confirmed  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  stronger  inductions  are  the  touchstone  to  which  we 
always  endeavor  to  bring  the  weaker.  If  we  find  any  means  of 
deducing  one  of  the  less  strong  inductions  from  stronger  ones,  it 
acauires,  at  once,  all  the  strength  of  those  firom  which  it  is  deduced; 
and  even  adds  to  that  strength ;  since  the  independent  experience  on 
which  the  weaker  induction  previously  rested,  becomes  additional 
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aridence  of  the  truth  o£  the  better  estabhaheci  law  in  which  it  is  now 
found  to  be  included.  We  may  have  inferred,  from  historical  evidence, 
that  the  ^controlled  government  of  a  monarchy,  of  an  aristocracy,  or 
of  the  megority,  will  dommonly  be  a  tyranny :  but  we  are  entitled  to 
rely  upon  this  generalization  with  much  greater  assurance  when  it  is 
•bown  to  be  a  corollary  fix>m  still  better  established  truths;  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
predominance  of  reason  and  conscience  over  the  selfish  propensities 
by  any  means  except  such  as  the  supposition  of  absolute  power  neco«- 
Barily  excludes.  It  is  at  the  same  tune  obvious  that  even  these  great 
bucts  in  human  nature  derive  an  accession  of  evidence  £rom  the 
testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  effects  of  despotism.  The  strong 
induction  becomes  sdll  stronger  when  a  weaker  one  has  been  bound 
ap  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  induction  conflicts  with  stronger  inductions, 
or  with  conclusions  capable  of  being  correctly  deduced  fiiom  them,  then, 
unless  upon  reconsideration  it  should  appear  that  some  of  the  stronger 
inductions  have  been  stretched  too  far,  the  weaker  one  must  give  way. 
The  opinion  so  long  prevalent  that  a  comet,  or  any  other  unusual  ap* 
pearance  in  the  heavenly  regions,  was  the  preciusor  of  calamities  to 
mankind,  or  to  those  at  least  who  witnessed  it ;  the  belief  in  the  vera^ 
city  of  ^  oracles  of  Delj^  or  Dodona ;  the  reliance  on  astrology,  or 
on  the  weather-prophecies  in  almanacs ;  were  doubtless  inductions  sup* 
posed  to  be  grounded  on  experience :  and  faith  in  suchjdelusions  seems 
quite  capable  of  holding  out  against  a  great  multitude  of  fiulures,  pro- 
Tided  it  be  nourished  by  a  reasonable  number  of  casual  coincidences 
between  the  prediction  and  the  event.  What  has  really  put  an  end  to 
these  insufficient  inductions,  is  their  inconsistency  witk  the  stronger  in- 
ductions subsequently  obtained  by  scientific  inquiry,  respecting  the 
causes  upon  which  terrestrial  events  really  depend ;  and  where  those 
scientific  truths  have  not  yet  penetrated,  the  same  or  similar  delusions 
idll  prevaiL 

It  may  be  a£Bnned  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  inductions,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  which  can  be  connected  toother  by  a  ratiocination,  are 
confirmatory  of  one  anot&er :  while  any  wmch  lead  deductively  to  con- 
sequences that  are  incompatible,  become  mutually  each  other's  test, 
showing  that  one  or  other  must  be  given  up,  or*  at  least,  more  guard- 
edly expressed.  In  the  case  of  inductions  which  confirm  each  other, 
the  one  which  becomes  a  conclusion  firom  ratiocination  rises  to  at  least 
^  level  of  certainty  of  the  weakest  of  those  firom  which  it  is  deduced ; 
while  in  ^neral  all  are  more  or  less  increased  in  certainty.  Thus  the 
ToniceUian  experiment,  though  a  mere  case  of  three  more  general 
laws,  not  only  strenethened  greatly  the  evidence  on  which  those  laws 
rested,  but  converted  one  of  them  (the  weight  of  the  atmosphere)  firom 
a  doubtful  generalization  into  one  of  the  best-established  doctrines  in 
the  range  of  physical  science. 

li^  then,  a  Burvey  of  the  uniformities  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
exist  in  nature,  should  point  out  some  which,  as  far  as  any  human  pui> 
pose-  requires  certainty,  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain  snd 
•beolutmy  universal ;  then  by  means  of  these  uniformities,  we  may  be 
Me  to  raise  multitudes  of  other  inductions  to  the  same  point  in  the 
eeale  For  if  we  can  ^ow,  with  respect  to  an^  induction,  that  either 
it  mnst  be  true,  of  one  of  these  certain  and  umversal  inductions  must 
Bb 
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gtfbnit  of  an  excepdon :  die  former  generalizadon  will  atUun  die  samo 
absolute  certainty  and  indefeasibleness  within  the  bounds  assigned  to 
it,  which  are  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  proved  to  be  a 
law ;  and  if  not  a  result  of  other  and  simpler  laws,  it  will  be  a  law  of 
nature. 

There  are  such  certain  and  universal  inducdons ;  and  it  is  became 
there  are  such,  that  a  Logic  of  Induction  is  possible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THB  LAW  OP  UNIVERSAL  CAUSATION. 

{  1.  Tbb  phenomena  of  nature  exist  in  two  distinct  reladons  to  one 
anodier;  that  of  simultaneity,  and  that  of  succession.  Every  phenom** 
enon  is  related,  in  an  uniform  manner,  to  some  phenomena  dbat  ooexiat 
with  it,  and  to  some  that  have  preceded  or  will  follow  it 

Of  the  uniformities  which  exist  amone  synchronous  phenomena,  the 
most  important,  on  every  account,  are  me  laws  of  number ;  and  next 
to  them  diose  of  space,  or  in  other  words,  of  extension  and  figure.  The 
lavTs  of  number  are  common  to  synchronous  and  successive  phenome»> 
na.  That  two  and  two  make  four,  is  equally  true  whethOT  the  second 
two  follow  the  first  two  or  accompany  them.  It  is  as  true  of  days  and 
years  as  of  feet  and  inches.  The  laws  of  extension  and  fifl;uTe,  (in  other 
words,  the  theorems  of  geometry,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  branch- 
es,) are,  on  die  <5dntrary,  laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena  only.  The 
various  parts  of  space,  and  of  the  objects  which  are  said  to  fill  space, 
coexist ;  and  the  unvarying  laws  whidi  are  the  subject  of  the  scienea 
of  geometry,  are  an  expression  of  the  mode  of  their  coexistence. 

This  is  a  class  of  laws,  or  in  other  words,  of  uniformides,  for  die  com* 
prehension  and  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  lapse 
of  time,  any  variety  of  facts  or  events  succeeding  one  another.  If  all 
the  objects  in  the  universe  were  unchangeably  fixed,  and  had  remained 
in  diat  condition  from  eternity,  the  propositions  of  geometry  would  still 
be  true  of  those  objects.  All  things  which  possess  extension,  or  in  other 
words,  which  fill  space,  are  subject  to  geometrical  laws.  Possessing 
extension,  they  possess  figure,  possessing  figure,  they  must  possess 
some  figure  in  particular,  and  have  all  the  properties  which  geometry 
assigns  to  that  fi^re.  If  one  body  be  a  spnere  and  the  other  a  cylin- 
der, of  equal  height  and  diameter,  the  one  virill  be  exactly  two-thirds 
of  die  other,  let  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  material  be  what  it  vriU* 
Again,  each  body,  and  each  point  of  a  body,  must  occupy  some  place 
€it  position  among  other  bodies ;  and  the  position  of  two  bodies  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  of  whatever  nature  tne  bodies  be,  may  be  un«r- 
rinffly  inferred  fix>m  the  position  of  each  of  them  relatively  to  any  third 
body. 

In  the  laws  of  number,  then,  and  in  those  of  space,  we  recognise, 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  the  rigorous  universality  of  which  we 
are  in  quest.  Those  lavirs  have  been  in  all  ages  the  type  of  certainty, 
the  standard  of  comparison  for  all  inferior  degrees  of  evid^ice.  Thcor 
tnvaiiability  is  so  perfect,  that  we  Bxe  ujiable  even  to  conceive  any 
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asceptioa  to  them ;  and  philosophers  have  been  led,  akhough  (as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show)  erroneously,  to  consider  their  evidence  as 
lying  not  in  experience,  but  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect.  If,  therefore,  from  the  laws  of  space  and  number,  we  were 
able  to  deduce  uniformities  of  any  other  description,  this  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  to  us  that  those  other  uniformities  possessed  the 
same  degree  of  rigorous  certainty.  But  this  we  cannot  do.  From 
laws  of  space  and  number  alone,  nothing  can  be  deduced  but  laws  of 
space  and  number. 

Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena,  the  most  valuable  to  us  are 
those  which  relate  to  d^e  order  of  their  succession.  On  a  knowledge 
of  these  is  founded  every  reasonable  anticipation  of  future  &cts,  and 
whatever  power  we  possess  of  influencing  those  facts  to  our  advantage. 
£ven  the  laws  of  geometry  are  chi^y  of  practical  importance  to  us  as 
being  a  portion  of  the  premisses  from  which  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  phenomena  may  be  inferred. 

Inasmuch  as  the  motion  of  bodies,  the  action  of  forces,  and  the 
propagation  of  influences  of  all  sorts,  take  place  in  certain  lines  and 
ovei  definite  spaces,  the  properties  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  an 
important  part  of  the  laws  to  which  those  phenomena  are  themselves 
subject.  Moreover,  motions,  forces,  or  other  influences,  and  times,  are 
numerable  quantities ;  and  the  mroperties  of  number  are  applicable  to 
them  as  to  all  other  things,  mt  although  the  laws  of  number  and 
iqpace  are  important  elements  in  the  ascertainment  of  uniformities  of 
succession,  they  can  do  nothing  Umnrda  it  when  taken  by  themselves. 
They  can  only  be  made  tnstrumentel  to  that  purpose  when  we  combine 
with  them  additional  premisses,  expressive  ot  uniformities  of  succession 
already  known.  By  taking,  for  instance,  as  premisses,  these  proposi- 
tions: that  bodies  acted  upon  by  an  instantaneous  fbrce  move  with 
uniform  velocity  in  straight  lines ;  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  con- 
tinuous fbrce  move  with  accelerated  velocity  in  straight  liuoo ;  and 
that  bodies  acted  tqpon  by  two  forces  in  different  directions  move  in 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  represent  the  direction 
and  quantity  of  those  forces ;  we  may  by  combimng  these  truths  with 
propositions  relating  to  the  properties  of  straight  lines  and  of  parallelo- 
grams, (as  that  a  triangle  is  htJf  of  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  base 
and  altitude,)  deduce  another  important  uniformity  of  succession,  viz., 
that  a  body  moving  round  a  centre  of  force  describes  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times.  But  unless  there  had  been  laws  of  succession  in 
cur  premisses,  diere  could  have  been  no  truths  of  succession  in  our 
eondusions.  A  similar  remark  might  be  extended  to  every  other  class 
of  phenomena  really  peculiar ;  and,  had  it  been  attended  to,  would 
have  prevented  many  chimerical  attempts  at  demonstrations  of  the 
iademoqdbrable,  and  explanations  of  what  cannot  be  explained. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  us  that  the  laws  of  space,  which  are 
only  laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena,  and  the  laws  ofnumber,  which 
though  true  of  successive  pnenomena  do  not  relate  to  their  succession, 
possess  that  rigorous  certainty  and  universalis  of  which  we  are  in 
floaxch.  We  must  endeavor  to  find  some  law  of  succession  which  has 
those  same  attributes,  and  is  therefore  fit  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
processes  for  discovering,  and  of  a  test  for  verifying,  all  other  uniformi- 
taes  of  snccession.  This  fundamental  law  must  resemble  the  truths  of 
gisouieuy  in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  of  never  being,  in 
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any  instance  wbatever,  defeated  or  suspended  by  any  change  of  en*' 
cumstances. 

Now  among  all  those  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phenomena, 
which  common  obserradon  is  sufficient  to  bring"  to  lieht,  there  are  very 
few  which  have  any,  oven  apparent,  pretension  to  mis  rigorous  inde- 
feasibility :  and  of  those  few,  one  only  has  been  found  capable  of  com- 
•pletely  sustaining  it.  In  that  one,  however,  we  recognise  a  law  which 
18  univeraal  also  in  another  sense ;  it  is  coextensive  with  the  entire 
field  of  successive  phenomena,  all  instances  whatever  of  -succession 
being  elamples  o£  it.  This  law  is  the  Law  of  Causation.  It  ih  an 
universal  truth  that  every  fact  which  has  a  beginning  has  a  cauae. 

This  generalization  may  appear  to  some  minds  not  to  amount  t6 
much,  since  after  all  it  asserts  only  this :  <'  it  is  a  law,  that  every  event 
'  depends  upon  some  law."  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the 
generality  of  the  principle  is  merely  verbal :  it  will  be  fomid  upon 
inspection  to  be  no  vague  or  unmeaning  assertion,  but  a  most  import- 
'  ant  and  really  fundsmiental  titith. 

§  2.  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  Induc- 
tion, it  is  indispensable  that  this  idea  should,  at  the  very  outset  of  om 
inquiry,  be,  with  the  utmost  practicable  degree  of  precision,  fixed  and 
determined.  If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  o£  induc- 
tive logic  that  ^e  strife  should  be  quelled,  which  nas  so  long  raged 
among  the  different  schools  of  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  origin 

.  and  analysis  of  our  idea  of  causalion ;  the  promulgation,  or  at  least 
the  general  reception,  of  a  true  theory  of  mduction,  might  be  con- 
sidered desperate,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects,  the  science  of  the  Investigation  of  Truth  by  means  of 

'  Evidence,  has  no  need  to  borrow  any  premisses  firom  the  science  of 
the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  except  such  tti  have  at 

.  last,  though  often  afi»r  long  controversy,  been  incorporated  into  all  the 

f  existing  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  or  all  but  such  as  may  be  re- 

f  garded  as  essentially  effete. 

I  premise,  then,  that  when  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  speak  of 
the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  cause  which  is  not 
itself  a  phenomenon ;  I  make  no  research  into  the  ultimate,  or  ontolo- 
gical  cause  of  anvthing.  To  adopt  a  distinction  familiar  in  the  wri- 
ting of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  and  especially  of  Reid,  the  causes 
wiui  which  I  concern  myself  are  not  eficiaU,  but  phyHcal  causes. 
They  are  causes  in  that  sense  alone,  in  which  one  physical  fact  may  be 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  another.    Of  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena, 

'  or  whether  any  such  causes  exist  at  all,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  notion  of  causation  is  deemed,  by  the  schools  o( 
metaphysics  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment,  to  imply  a  myste- 
rious and  most  powerful  tie,  such  as  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  exist 
between  any  physical  fact  and  that  other  physical  &ct  upon  which  it  is 
invariably  consequent,  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its  cause :  and 
thence  is  deduced  the  supposed  necessi^  of  ascending  higher,  into  the 
essences  and  inherent  constitution  of  things,  to  find  the  true  cause,  the 
cause  which  is  not  only  fdUowed  by,  but  actually  produces^  the  effect. 
No  such  necessity  exists  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiiy,  nor 
will  any  such  doctrine  be  found  in  the  foUovring  pages.  But  nei^ior 
will  there  be  found  anything  incompatible  with  it.     We  are,  in  no  wwf 
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ooooeraed  in  the  quostion.  The  onlj  notion  of  a  caiUe,  which  the; 
theory  of  induction  requires,  is  such  a  notion  as  can  be  gained  from' 
experience.  The  Law  of  Causation,  the  recognition  of  which  is  the 
main  pillar  of  inductive  philosophy,  is  but  the  ramiliai*  truth,  that  inva* 
ziabihty  of  succession  is  found  by  observadon  to  obtain  between  every 
fiict  in  nature  and  some  other  &ct  which  has  preceded  it ;  independ- 
ently of  all  consideration  respecting  the  ultimate  mode  of  production 
of  phenomena,  and  of  every  other  question  regarding  the  nature  of 
''  Things  in  themselves." 

Between  the  phenomena,  then,  which  exist  at  any  instant,  and  the 
phenomena  which  exist  at  the  succeeding  instant,  there  is  an  invariable 
order  of  succession;  and,  as  we  said  in  speaking  of  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature,  this  web  is  composed  of  separc^  fibres ; 
this  collective  order  is  made  up  of  particular  sequences,  ootaining  inva- 
riably among  the  s^arate  parts.  To  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always 
do,  and,  as  we  believe,  always  will,  succeed.  The  invariable  antece^ 
dent  is  termed  the  cause ;  the  invariable  consequent,  the  effect.  And 
tibe  univeisality  of  the  law  of  causation  consists  in  this,  that  every  con- 
sequent is  connected  in  this  manner  with  some  particular  antecedent, 
or  set  of  antecedents.  Let  the  fact  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  begun  to 
exist,  it  was  preceded  by  some  &ct  or  facts,  with  which  it  is  invaria- 
bly connected.  For  every  event,  there  exists  some  combination  of 
objects  or  events,  some  given  concurrence  of  circupistances,  positive 
and  negative,  the  occurrence  of  which  will  always  be  followed  by  that 
phenomenon.  We  may  not  have  found  out  what  this  concurrence  of 
cirmmstances  may  be ;  but  we  never  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  one, 
and  that  it  never  occurs  without  having  the  phenomenon  in  question 
as  its  ^fiecf  or  consequence.  Upon  the  universality  of  this  truth  de- 
pends, the  possibility  of  reducing  theiinductive  process  to  rules.  The 
undoubted  assurance  we  have  that  th^re  is  a  law  to  be  found  if  we  onlV 
knew  how  to  find  it,  will  be  seen  presently  to  be  the  source  fi-om  whicn 
the  canons  of  the  Inductive  Logic  derive  their  validity. 

§  3.  It  b  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  consequent  and  one  single  an- 
tecedent, that  this  invariable  sequence  subsists.  It  is  usually  between 
a  consequent  and  the  sum  of  several  antecedents ;  the  concurrence  of 
them  aU  being  requisite  to  produce,  that  is,  to  be  certain  of  beine  fol- 
lowed  by,  the  consequent.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  common  to  smgle 
out  one  only  of  the  antecedents  under  the  denomination  of  Cause,  call- 
ing the  others  merely  Conditions.  Thus  if  a  man  eats  of  a  particular 
dish,  and  dies  in  consequence,  that  is,  would  not  have  died  if  he  had 
not  eaten  of  it,  people  would  be  apt  to  say  that  eating  of  that  dish 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  There  needs  not,  however,  b^  any  inva- 
riable connexion  between  eating  of  the  dish  and  death ;  but  there 
certainly  is,  among  the  circumstances  which  took  place,  some  combi- 
nation or  other  upon  which  death  is  invariably  consequent :  as,  fer 
instance,  the  act  ofeating  of  the  dish,  combined  with  a  particular  bodily 
consdtoticm,  a  particular  state  of  present  health,  and  perhaps  even  a 
certain  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  whold  of  which  circumstances 
perhaps  constituted  in  this  particidar  ease  the  conditions  of  the  phenom- 
enon, or  in  other  words  the  set  of  antecedents  which  determined  it, 
and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  happened.  The  real  Cause,  is 
the  whole  of  these  antecedents ;  and  we  nave,  philosophically  speak- 
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tug,  no  riglit  togive  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of  them,  exdnsiyely  tyT 
the  others.  What,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  disguises  the  incor^ 
rectness  of  the  expression,  is  this :  that  the  various  conditions,  except 
the  single  one  of  eating  the  food,  were  not  events  (that  is,  instantaneous 
changes,  or  successions  of  instantaneous  changes)  but  states,  possessing 
more  or  less  of  permanency  ;  and  might  therefore  have  preceded  the 
effect  by  an  indefinite  lengdi  of  duration,  for  want  of  the  event  which 
was  requisite  to  complete  the  required  concurrence  of  conditions: 
while  as  soon  as  that  event,  eating  the  food,  occurs,  no  other  cause  is 
waited  for,  but  the  effect  begins  immediately  to  take  place :  and  hence 
the  appearance  is  presented  of  a  more  immediate  and  closer  connexion 
between  the  effect  and  that  one  antecedent,  than  between  the  effect 
and  the  remaining  conditions.  But  although  we  may  think  proper  to 
give  the  name  of  cause  to  that  one  condition,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
completes  the  tale,  and  brings  about  the  effect  without  fiirther  delay ; 
this  condition  has  really  no  closer  relation  to  the  effect  than  any  of  the 
other  conditions  has.  The  production  of  the  consequent  required 
that  they  should  all  exist  immediately  previous,  though  not  that  they 
should  all  begin  to  exist  immediately  previous.  The  statement  of  die 
cause  is  incomplete,  unless  in  some  shape  or  ot^er  we  introduce  all 
the  conditions.  A  man  takes  mercury,  goes  out  of  doors,  and  catches 
cold.  We  say,  perhaps,  that  the  cause  of  his  taking  cold  was  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  •  It  is  clear,  however,  that  his  having  taken  mercury 
may  have  been  a  necessary  condition  of  his  catching  cold;  and  thou^ 
it  might  consist  with  usage  to  say  that  ibe  cause  of  his  attack  was  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  to  be  accurate  we  ought  to  say  that  the  cause  was 
exposure  to  the  air  while  under  the  effect  of  mercury. 

If  we  do  not,  when  aiming  at  accuracy,  enumerate  all  the  condi-  • 
dons,  it  is  only  because  some  of  them  will  in  most  cases  be  under- 
stood without  being  expressed,  or  because  for  the  purpose  in  view 
tiiey  may  without  detriment  be  overlooked.  For  example,  when  we 
say,  the  cause  of  a  man's  deadi  was  that  his  foot  slipped  m  climbing  a 
ladder,  we  omit  as  a  thing  unnecessary  to  be  stated  the  circumstance 
of  his  weight,  though  quite  as  indispensable  a  condidon  of  the  effect 
which  took  place.  vVhen  we  say  tnat  the  assent  of  the  crovni  to  a 
bill  makes  it  law,  we  mean  that  the  assent,  being  never  given  undl  all 
the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  makes  up  the  sum  of  me  condidons, 
although  no  one  now  regards  it  as  the  principal  one.  When  the  deci- 
sion of  a  legislative  assembly  has  been  determined  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  chairman,  we  often  say  that  diis  one  person  was  the  cause  of  all 
die  effects  whicii  resulted  from  the  enactment.  Yet  we  do  not  really 
suppose  that  his  single  vote  contributed  more  to  the  result  than  that 
of  any  other  person  who  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  but,  for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view,  which  is  that  of  fixing  him  widi  the  responsibility,  the 
diare  which  any  other  person  took  in  the  transaction  is  not  material. 

In  aU  these  instances  the  fact  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Cause,  was  the  one  condition  which  came  last  into  existence.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  employment  of  the  term  this  or  any 
other  rule  is  always  adhered  to.  Nodung  can  better  show  the  absence 
of  any  scientific  ground  for  the  distinction  between  die  cause  of  a  phe- 
nomenon and  its  conditions,  than  the  capricious  manner  in  which  we 
select  from  amon^  die  conditions  that  which  we  choose  .to  denominate 
the  cause.    Hovrever  numerous  the  conditions  may  be,  there  is  hardly 
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toy  of  them  which  may  not,  accordmg  to  the  poxpose  of  our  unm^diate 
diacomBe,  obtain  that  nominal  preeminence.  This  will  be  seen  by 
analyzing  the  conditions  of  some  one  familiar  phenomenon.  For 
example,  a  stone  thrown  into  water  falls  to  the  bottom.  What  are  the 
conditions  of  this  event  1  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  stone,  and 
water,  and  the  stone  must  be  thrown  mto  the  water ;  but,  these  suppo- 
ntions  forming  part  of  the  enunciation  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  to 
Include  them  also  among  the  conditions  would  be  a  vicious  tautology, 
and  this  class  of  conditions,  therefore,  have  never  received  the  name  of 
oause  from  any  but  the  schoolmen,  by  whom  they  were  called  the  ma- 
terial cause,  causa  maUrialu,  The  next  condition  is,  there  must  be 
an  eaith :  and  accordingly  it  is  often  said,  that  the  fall  of  a  stone  is 
caused  by  the  earth ;  or  by  a  power  or  property  of  the  earth,  or  a  force 
exerted  by  the  earth,  sXi  of  which  are  merely  roundabout  ways  of  say- 
ing that  it  is  caused  by  the  earth ;  or,  lastly,  the  earth's  attraction ;  which 
a£>  is  only  a  technical  mode  of  saying  that  the  earth  causes  the  motion, 
with  the  additional  particularity  that  the  motion  is  towards  the  earth, 
which  is  not  a  character  of  the  cause,  but  of  the  effect.  Let  us  now 
pass  to  another  condition.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  earth  should  exist; 
the  body  must  be  within  that  distance  from  it,  in  which  the  earth's 
attraction  preponderates  over  that  of  any  other  body.  Accordingly  we 
may  say,  and  the  expression  would  he  confessedly  correct,  diat  ^e 
cause  of  the  stone's  falling  is  its  being  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's 
attracdon.  We  proceed  to  a  further  condition.  The  stone  is  immersed 
in  water:  it  is  therefore  a  condition  of  its  reaching  the  ^und,  that  its 
specific  gravity  exceed  that  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  m  other  words 
that  it  surpass  in  weight  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Accordingly,  any 
one  would  be  acknowledged  to  speak  correctly  who  said,  that  the  cause 
of  the  stone's  going  to  the  bottom  is  its  exceeding  in  specific  gravity 
tbe  fluid  in  wmch  it  is  immersed. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  and  every  condition  of  the  phenomenon  may 
be  taken  in  its  turn,  and  with  equal  propriety  in  common  parlance,  but 
with  equal  impropriety  in  scientific  discourse  may  be  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  the  endre  cause.  And  in  practice  that  particular  condition  is 
naually  styled  the  cause,  whose  share  in  the  matter  is  superficially  the 
moat  conspicuous,  or  whose  requisiteness  to  the  production  of  the  effect 
we  happen  to  be  insisting  upon  at  the  moment.  So  great  is  the  force 
of  this  last  consideration,  that  it  often  induces  us  to  give  the  name  of 
cause  even  to  one  of  the  negative  conditions.  We  say,  for  example. 
The  cause  o£  the  army's  bemg  surprised  was  the  sentinel's  being  off 
hia  poet.  But  since  the  sentinel's  absence  wbs  not  what  created  the 
enemy,  or  made  the  soldiers  to  be  asleep,  how  did  it  cause  them  to  be 
surprised  1  All  that  is  really  meant  is,  that  the  event  would  not  have 
happened  if  he  had  been  at  his  duty.  His  being  off  his  post  was  no 
{H\>attcing  cause,  but  the  mere  absence  of  a  preventing  cause :  it  was 
simply  equivalent  to  his  non-existence.  From  nothing,  frxmi  a  mere 
negation,  no  consequences  can  proceed.  All  effects  are  connected,  by 
file  law  of  causation,  with  some  set  of  positive  conditions ;  neg^ve  ones, 
it  is  true,  being  almost  always  required  in  addition.  In  ouer  words, 
erery  fact  or  phenomenon  which  has  a  beginning,  invariably  arises 
when  some  certain  combination  of  positive  mcts  exists,  provided  cer- 
jain  other  positive  focts  do  not  exist. 

Since,  then,  mankind  are  accustomed,  with  acknowledged  propriety 
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to  fiir  afl  the  ordinances  of  language  are  concerned,  to  give  the  : 
of  cause  to  almost  any  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  or  wy 
portion  of  the  whole  numher,  arhitrarily  selected,  without  excepting 
eyen  those  conditions  which  are  purely  negative,  and  in  themselves 
incapahle  of  causing  anything ;  it  will  probably  be  admitted  without 
longer  discussion,  that  no  one  of  the  conditions  has  more  claim  to  that 
title  than  another,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  as* 
semblage  of  all  its  conditions.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  (which 
our  first  example,  that  of  death  fix>m  taking  a  particular  £K>d,^uffi» 
ciently  iUustrates)  to  associate  the  idea  of  causation  with  the  proxmiate 
antecedent  event,  rather  than  with  any  of  the  antecedent  sUUes,  or 
permanent  fikcts,  which  may  happen  also  to  be  conditions  of  the  phe* 
nomenon ;  the  reason  being  that  the  event  not  only  exists,  but  begins 
to  exist  immediately  previous :  while  the  other  conditions  may  have 
preexisted  for  an  indefinite  time.  And  this  tendency  shows  itself  very 
visibly  in  the  different  logical  fictions  which  are  resorted  to  even  by 
philosophers,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  the  name  of  cause  to 
anything  which  had  existed  for  an  indeterminate  length  of  time  before 
the  effect.  Thus,  rather  than  say  that  the  earth  causes  the  &11  of 
bodies,  they  ascribe  it  to  9.  force  exerted  by  the  oarth,  or  an  eUtractum 
by  the  earth,  abstractions  which  they  can  represent  to  themselves  as 
exhausted  by  each  effort,  and  therefi>re  constituting  at  each  successive 
instant  a  firesh  act,  simultaneous  with,  or  only  immediately  preceding, 
the  effect.  Inasmuch  as  the  coming  of  the  circumstance  which  com- 
pletes the  assemblage  of  conditions,  is  a  change  or  event,  it  thence 
happens  that  an  event  is  always  the  antecedent  in  closest  apparent 
proximity  to  the  consequent :  and  this  may  account  for  the  illusion 
which  disposes  us  to  look  upon  the  proximate  event  as  standing  more 
pdculiarly  in  the  position  of  a  caus^  than  any  of  the  antecedent  states, 
but  even  this  peculiarity  of  being  in  closer  proximity  to  the  effect 
ihan  any  other  of  its  conditions,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Bur 
from  being  necessary  to  the  common  notion  of  a  cause ;  with  which 
notion,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  of  the  conditions^  either  positive  or 
negative,  is  found,  upon  occasion,  completely  to  accord. 

The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
ditions, positive  and  negative,  taken  together ;  the  whole  of  die  contin- 
gencies of  every  description,  which  being  realized,  the  consequent 
m variably  follows.  The  negative  conditions,  however,  of  any  phenom- 
enon, a  special  enumeration  of  which  would  generally  be  very  prolix, 
may  be  ^11  summed  up  under  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  of  pre- 
venting or  counteracting  causes.  The  convenience  of  this  mode  of 
expression  is  grounded  mainly  upon  the  fact,  that  the  efiects  of  any 
cause  in  counteracting  another  cause  may  in  most  cases  be,  with  strict 
scientific  exactness,  regarded  as  a  mere  extension  of  its  own  proper  and 
separate  effects*  If  gravity  retards  the  upward  motion  of  a  projectile, 
and  deflects  it  into  a  parabolic  trajectory,  it  produces,  in  so  doing,  the 
very  same  kind  of  effect,  and  even  (as  mathematicians  know)  the  same 
quantity  of  effect,  as  it  does  in  its  ordinary  operation  of  causing  the 
mil  of  bodies  when  simply  deprived  of  their  support.  If  an  alkaline 
solution  mixed  with  an  acid  destroys  its  sourness,  and  prevents  it  from 
reddenine  vegetable  blues,  it  is  because  the  specific  eSect  of  the  alkali 
is  to  combine  with  the  acid,  and  form  a  compound  with  totally  diflerent 
qualities.    This  property,  which  causes  of  all  descriptions  possess,  of 
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pieveoliiig  the  efibcts  of  oliier  causes  l^  Tirtae  (for  &e  most  part)  of 
the  same  laws,  according  to  which  they  produce  thmr  own,*  enables 
us»  by  establishing  the  general  axiom  that  all  causes  are  liable  to  be 
counteracted  in  dtoir  effidcts  by  one  another,  to  dispense  with  the  con 
sideration  ofnegatiye  conditions  entir^y,  and  Hmitthe  notion  of  cause 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  posidye  conditions  of  the  phenomraion:  one 
negative  condition  invariably  understood,  and  the  same  in  ali  instances 
(namely,  the  absence  of  all  counteracting  causes)  being  sufficient,  along 
with  the  sum  of  the  positive  conditions,  to  make  up  the  whole  set  <^ 
circumstances  upon  which  the  phenomenon  is  dependent 

§  4  Among  the  positive  conditions,  as  we  have  seen  that  there' are 
some  to  whidi,  in  common  parlance,  the  tenn  cause  is  more  readily 
and  frequently  awarded,  so  there  are  others  to  which  it  is,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  re&sed.  In  most  cases  of  causation  a  distincti<m  is 
conmionly  drawn  between  something  which  acts,  and  «ome  other  thing 
which  is  acted  upon,  between  an  cLget^  and  a  p<UienL  Both  of  these, 
it  would  be  universally  allowed,  are  conditions  of  the  phenomenon; 
but  it  would  be  thought  absurd  to  call  the  latter  the  cause,  that  title 
being  reserved  for  the  former.  The  distinction,  however,  vanishes  on 
examination,  or  rather  is  found  to  be  Only  verbal ;  arising  from  an  in- 
cident of  mere  expression,  namely,  that  the  object  said  to  be  acted  upon^ 
and  which  is  considered  as  the  scene  in  which  the  effect  takes  place,  is 
commonly  included  in  the  phrase  by  which  the  effect  is  spdcen  oi^  so 
that  if  it  were  also  reckoned  as  part  of  the  cause,  the  seeming  incon- 
grui^  would  arise  .of  its  being  supposed  to  cause  itself.  In  the  in- 
stance which  we  have  already  had,  of  falling  bodies,  the  question  was 
thus  put : — What  is  the  cause  which  makes  a  stone  fall  %  and  if  the 
answer  had  been  '*  the  stone  itself,"  the  expression  would  have  been 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause.  The 
stone,  therefore,  is  conceived  as  the  patient,  and  the  earth  (or,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  and  most  unphilosophical  practice,  some  occult 
auality  of  the  eaith)  is  represented  as  the  agent,  or  cause.  But  that 
lore  is  nothing  fundamental  in  the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  this, 
that  if  we  do  but  alter  the  mere  wording  of  the  question,  and  express 
it  thus.  What  is  the  cause  which  produces  vertical  motion  towards  the 
earth  1  we  might  now,  without  any  incongruity,  speak  of  the  stone  or 
other  heavy  body  as  the  agent,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  own  laws  or 
properties,  commences  moving  towards  the  earth ;  although  to  save  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  inactivity  of  matter,  men  usually  prefer  here 
also  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  an  occult  quality,  and  say  that  me  cause  is 
not  the  stone  itself,  but  the  weight  or  gravitation  of  die  stone. 

*  There  are  a  few  exceptions ;  for  there  are  some  properties  of  objects  which  seem  to  be 
pvrelr  preTentive ;  as  the  property  of  opaoue  bodies,  by  which  they  intercept  the  passage 
of  ligDt  This,  so  far  as  we  are  ame  to  unaerstand  it,  appears  an  instance  not  of  one  cause 
eocmteracting  another  by  the  same  law  whereby  it  proauces  its  own  effects,  but  of  an 
agency  which  manifests  itself  in  no  other  way  than  in  defeating  the  effects  of  another 
•geocy.  If  we  knew  upon  what  other  relations  to  light,  or  upon  what  peculiarities  erf 
■tnctore  opacity  depends,  we  might  find  that  this  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  excep* 
tkm  to  the  general  proposition  in  the  text.  In  any  case  it  neeas  not  affect  the  practical 
applicatioiL  The  formula  which  includes  all  the  negatire  conditions  of  an  effect  in  the 
angle  one  of  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes,  is  not  Tiolated  by  such  cases  as  this ; 
although,  if  all  counteracting  agencies  were  of  this  description,  there  would  be  no  pur- 
pose served  by  employing  the  formula,  since  we  should  still  have  to  enumerate  specially 
Ike  oeipitiTe  conditions  of  each  phenomenon,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  implicitly  cqq 
^^"^'1  in  tbejpositive  laws  of  the  various  other  agencies  in  nature. 
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• 
Tfaoee  wbo  have  attended  for  a  radical  distiDction  betweefn  i^eot 
and  patient,  have  generally  conceived  the  agent  as  that  which  causes 
some  state  o^  or  some  change  in  the  state  of,  aaothec  object  which  is 
called  the  patient.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  license 
we  assume  of  speaking  of  phenomena  as  stiUes  of  the  various  objects 
which  take  part  in  them,  (an  artifice  of  which  so  much  use  has  been 
made  by  some  philosophers,  Brown  in  particular,  for  the  apparent 
explanation  of  phenomena,)  is  simply  a  sort  of  logical  fiction,  usefnl 
sometimes  as  one  amon?  several  modes  of  expression,  but  which 
should  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  statement  of  a  philosophical  truth. 
Even  those  of  the  attributes  of  an  object  which  might  seem  with 
gre&test  propriety  to  be  called  states  of  the  object  itself,  its  sensible 
qualities,  its  color,  hardness,  shape,  and  the  like,  are,  in  reality,  (as  no 
cme  has  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  Brown  himself,)  phenomena  of 
causation,  in  which  the  substance  is  distinctly  the  agent,  or  producing 
cause,  the  patient  being  our  own  organs,  and  those  of  other  sentient 
beings.  What  we  call  the  states  of  objects,  are  always  sequences  into 
which  those  objects  enter,  eenerally  as  antecedents  or  causes;  and 
things  are  never  more  active  tnan  in  the  production  of  those  phenomena 
in  which  they  are  said  to  be  acted  upon.  Thus,  in  the  last  example, 
that  of  a  sensation  produced  in  our  organs,  are  not  the  laws  of  our 
orgranizadon,  and  even  those  of  our  minds,  as  directly  operative  in 
determining  the  effect  produced,  as  the  laws  of  the  outward  object  t 
Though  we  call  prussic  acid  the  agent  of  a  man's  death,  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  vitid  and  organic  properties  of  the  patient  as  actively 
instrumental  as  the  poison,  in  Uie  chain  of  effects  which  so  rapidly 
terminates  his  sentient  existence?  In  the  process  of  education,  we 
may  call  the  teacher  the  agent,  and  the  scholar  only  Uie  material  acted 
upon ;  vet  in  truth  all  the  facts  which  preexisted  in  the  scholar's  mind 
exert  either  codperating  or  counteractmg  agencies  in  relation  to  the 
teacher's  efforts.  It  is  not  light  alone  which  is  the  agent  in  vision,  but 
light  cottpled  with  the  activeproperties  of  the  eye  and  brain,  and  with 
those  of  the  visible  object  The  distiilction  between  agent  and  patient 
is  merely  verbal :  patients  are  always  agents ;  in  a  great  proportion, 
indeed,  of  aU  natural  phenomena,  they  are  so  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  react  most  forcibly  upon  the  causes  which  acted  upon  them :  and 
even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  contribute,  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  of  the  other  conditions,  to  the  production  of  the  effect  of  which 
they  are  vulg^ly  treated  as  the  mere  theatre.  AH  the  positive  con- 
ditions of  a  phenomenon  are  alike  agents,  alike  active ;  and  in  any 
expression  of  the  cause  which  professes  to  be  a  complete  one,  none  of 
them  can  with  reason  be  excluded,  except  such  as  have  already  been 
implied  in  the  words  used  for  describing  the  effect;  nor  by  including 
even  these  would  there  be  incurred  any  but  a  merely  verbal  incon* 
sistency. 

§  5.  It  now  remains  to  advert  to  a  distinction  which  is  of  first-rate 
importance  both  for  clearing  up  the  notion  of  cause,  and  for  obviating 
a  very  specious  objection  often  made  against  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  subject. 

When  we  define  the  cause  of  anything  (in  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  present  inquuy  has  any  concern  with  causes)  to  be  '*  the  antecedent 
which  it  invariably  foUpws,"  we  do  not  use  this  phrase  as  exactly 
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SfaonyxnafOB  wkh  "  the  antecodent  vAach  it  inrariably  ha*  followed  in 
our  paait  experience."  Such  a  mode  of  viewing  causation  would  be 
liable  to  the  objection  very  plausibly  urged  by  Dr.  Reid,  namely,  that 
flMSCording  to  this  doctrine  night  must  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the 
cause  of  night ;  since  these  ^enomena  have  invariably  succeeded  one 
another  fincmi  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  it  is  necessary  to  our 
using  the  word  cause,  that  we  should  believe  not  only  that  the  ante- 
cedent always  ha$  been  followed  by  the  consequent,  Uit  that,  as  lone 
as  the  present  constitution  of  things  endures,  it  always  toill  be  so.  And 
Mb  would  not  be  true  of  dav  and  night  We  do  not  believe  that  night 
niU  be  followed  by  day  under  any  imaginable  circumstances,  but  only 
diat  it  will  be  so,  pramaed  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon.  If  ^be  sun 
ceased  to  rise,  wluch,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  general  laws  of  matter,  night  would  be,  or  might  be,  eternal 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  his  Hght  not  extinct, 
and  no  opaque  body  between  us  ^and  him,  we  believe  firaily  that  unless 
a  change  taJces  place  in  the  properties  of  matter,  this  combination  of 
antecedents  will  be  followed  by  the  consequent,  day ;  that  if  the  con^ 
binadon  of  antecedents  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  it  would  be 
always  day ;  and  that  if  the  same  combination  had  always  existed,  it 
would  always  have  been  day,  quite  independently  of  night  as  a  previous 
€<Hidition.  Therefi>re  is  it  that  we  do  not  call  night  the  cause,  nor  even 
a  condition  of  day.  The  existence  of  the  sun  (or  some  such  luminous 
body),  and  there  being  no  opaque  medium  in  a  straight  line*  between 
that  body  and  the  part  of  the  earth  where  we  are  situated,  are  the  sole 
conditions ;  and  me  union  of  these,  without  the  addition  of  any  supei^ 
ftious  circumstance,  constitutes  the  cause.  This  is  what  writers  mean 
when  they  say  that  the  notion  of  cause  involves  the  idea  of  necessity 
If  there  be  any  meaning  which  confessedly  bekmgs  to  the  term  neces- 
sity, it  is  unoamdUuHHUmegs.  That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  muH 
be,  means  that  which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in 
regard  to  all  other  things.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  evidentiy 
is  not  necessary  in  this  sense.  It  is  conditional  upon  the  occurrence  of 
other  antecedents.  That  which  will  be  followed  by  a  given  consequent 
when,  and  only  when,  some  third  circumstance  also  exists,  is  not  the 
erase,  even  although  no  case  should  have  ever  occurred  in  which  the 
phenomenon  took  place  without  it. 

Invariable  sequence,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  causation^ 
unless  the  sequence,  besides  being  invariable,  is  unconditional.  There 
ore  sequences  as  unifiyrm  in  past  experience  as  any  others  whatever, 
whidi  yet  we  do  not  regard  as  cases  of  causation,  but  as  conjunctions, 
in  some  sort  accidental  Such,  to  a  philosopher,  is  that  of  day  and 
night.  The  one  might  have  existed  lor  anv  length  of  time,  and  die 
other  not  have  follov^  the  sooner  for  its  existence ;  it  follows  only  if 
certain  other  antecedents  exist;  and  where  those  antecedents  existed, 
it  vrould  follow  in  any  case.  No  one,  probably,  ever  called  night  the 
cMue  of  day ;  mankind  must  so  soon  have  arrived  at  the  very  obvious 
generalization,  that  the  state  of  general  illumination  which  we  call  day 

*  I  Dse  the  words  "  ftraight  line**  for  brevity  and  eimplicity.  In  reality  the  line  in  quee 
tkn  is  not  enetlj  straight,  for,  from  the  efiecU  of  refraction,  we  actually  see  the  sun  Tors 
abort  intenral  during  which  the  op«iue  mass  of  the  earth  is  interposed  m  a  direct  line  be- 
tween the  sun  and  our  eyes ;  thus  realizing,  though  but  to  a  linuted  extent,  (he  coretad 
issidentiim  of  seeing  nmnd  a  comer. 
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wovld  follow  tba  preaence  of  a  sofficieiitly  Imbino^  body,  wbetfaer 
darkness  had  preceded  fir  not. 

We  may  define,  therefore,  the  cause  of  a  phencmienon  to  be  the  an- 
tecedent, or  the  concurrence  of  antecedents,  upon  which  it  is  invarial^y 
and  unconditioTUiUy  consequent.  Or  if  we  adopt  the  conyeni^it  modi 
fication  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause,  which  confines  it  to  theaa- 
jemblage  of  positive  conditions,  without  the  negative,  thmi  instead  of 
''  unconditionally,"  we  must  say,  ''  subject  to  no  other  than  negative 
conditions." 

It  is  evident,  that  fitmi  a  limited  number  of  unconditional  sequenceH, 
there  will  result  a  much  greater  number  of  conditional  ones.  Certain 
causes  being  given,  that  is,  certain  antecedents  which  are  uncondition- 
ally followed  by  certain  consequents  i  the  mere  coexistence  of  these 
causes  will  give  rise  to  an  unlimited  number  of  additional  uniformities. 
If  two  causes  exist  together,  the  effects  of  both  vdU  exist  together; 
and  if  many  causes  coexist,  these  causes  i(by  what  we  i^all  term  heri»> 
after,  the  intermixture  of  their  laws)  vinll  give  rise  to  new  e£^cta, 
accompanying  or  sucoeeding  one  another  in  fiome  particular  order, 
whidi  order  will  be  invariable  while  Ate  causes  continue  to  coexist,  but 
no  longer.  The  motion  of  the  earth  in  a  given  orbit  round  the  sun  if 
a  series  of  chan|^s  which  follow  one  anouer  as  antecedents  and  oov> 
aequents,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the 
force  with  which  the  earth  tends  to  advance  in  a  direct  line  throi^ 
apace,  continue  to  ooexi^t  in  the  Qame  quantities  as  at  present.  Mt 
vary  either  of  these  causei^  and  the  unvarying  succession  of  motioBB 
would  cease  to  take  place.  The  series  of  the  earth's  motions,  there- 
fore, though  a  case  of  sequence  invariable  within  the  limits  of  human 
experience,  is  not  a  caae  of  causation.  It  is  not  unconditional. 
.  To  distin^uiah  these  COTditionally  uniform  sequenoes  from  those 
which  are  uniform  unconditionally }  to  adcertain  whether  an  apparently 
invariable  antecedent  of  some  eonsequent  is  really  one  of  its  conditions, 
or  whether,  in  the  absence  of  that  antecedent,  the  effect  would  equally 
have  followed  fix>m  some  other  portion  of  the  circumstances  which  axe 
present  whenever  it  occurs ;  is  a  principal  part  of  the  great  problem 
of  Induction ;  and  is  one  of  those  questions,  the  principles  of  ue  solu- 
tion of  ^hich  vnU,  it  i^  to  be  hoped,  result  from  the  inquiry  we  have 
undertaken. 

§  6.  Does  a  cause  always  stand  with  its  effect  in  the  relation  of  an- 
tecedent and  consequent  t  Do  we  not  ofien  say  of  two  simultaneouB 
fisu^ts  that  they  are  cause  and  e£fect — as  wl^  we  say  that  fire  is  the 
cause  of  warmth,  the  sun  and  mdusture  the  cause  of  vegetation,  and  thl» 
like  1  It  is  certain  that  a  cause  does  not  necessarily  perish  because 
its  effect  has  been  produced;  the  two,  therefore,  do  very  generally 
coexist ;  and  there  are  some  appearances,  and  some  common  exprea> 
sions,  seeming  to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may,  but  that  they  must, 
be  contemporaneous  with  their  effects.  Ceatante  cautd,  oenat  et  ^^Sao- 
tU9^  has  been  a  dogma  of  the  schools :  the  necessity  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  cause  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the  effect,  seems 
to  have  been  once  a  general  doctrine  among  philosophers.  Mr.  Whe* 
well  observes  that  Kepler's  numerous  attempts  to  account  for  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  mechanical  pnnciples,  were  rendered 
abortive  b;^  his  always  supposing  that  the  force  which  set  those  bodi^ii 
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in  motion  mast  continue  to  operate  in  order  to  keep  ap  the  motion 
which  it  at  first  produced.  Yet  there  were  at  all  times  many  familiar 
instances  in  open  contradiction  to  this  supposed  axiom.  A  coup  de 
90l€tl  gnres  a  man  a  brain  fever :  will  the  ^er  go  off  as  soon  as  he  is 
moYed  out  of  the  sunshine  1  A  sword  is  run  through  his  body :  must 
the  sword  remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he  may  continue  dead  t 
A  ploughshare  once  made,  remains  a  ploughshare,  without  any  contin* 
ttance  of  heating  and  hammering,  and  even  after  the  man  who  heated 
and  hammered  it  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  On  the  other  hand, 
die  pressure  which  forces  up  die  mercury  in  an  exhausted  tube  must 
be  continued  in  order  to  sustain  it  in  the  tube.  This  (it  may  be 
replied,)  is  because  another  force  is  acting  without  intermission,  the 
fi>rce  of  gravity,  which  would  restore  it  to  its  level,  unless  counter- 
poised b^  a  force  equally  constant.  But  again;  a  tight  bandage 
causes  pain^  which  pain  wiU  sometimes  go  off  as  soon  as  the  bandage 
18  removed.  The  ulumination  which  the  sun  diffuses  over  the  earth 
ceases  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  solution  of  these  difficulties  will  be  found  in  a  very  simple  dis- 
tinction. The  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  first  production 
of  a  phenomenon,  are  occasionally  also  necessary  for  its  continuance  i 
but  more  commonly  its  continuance  requires  no  condition  except  nes^ 
ative  ones.  Most  things,  once  produced,  continue  b$  they  are,  until 
something  changes  or  destroys  them ;  but  some  require  the  permanent 
presence  of  the  agencies  winch  produced  them  at  first.  These  may, 
if  we  please,  be  considered  as  instantaneous  phenomena,  requiring  to 
be  renewed  at  each  instant  by  the  cause  bv  which  they  were  at  first 
generated.  Accordingly,  the  illumination  of  any  given  point  of  spac6 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  instantaneous  fact,  which  perishes 
and  is  perpetually  renewed  as  long  as  the  necessary  conditions  subsist 
If  we  adopt  this  language  we  are  enabled  to  avoid  admitting  that  the 
continuance  of  the  cause  is  ever  required  to  maintain  the  effect.  We 
tnay  say,  it  is  not  required  to  maintain  but  to  reproduce  the  eflfect,  or 
else  to  counteract  some  force  tending  to  destroy  it.  And  this  may  be 
a  convenient  phraseology.  But  it  is  only  a  phraseology.  The  fact 
remains,  diat  in  some  cases  (though  these  are  a  minority),  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conditions  which  produced  an  effect  is  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  the  effect. 

As  to  the  ulterior  question,  whether  it  is  strictly  necessary  that  the 
cause,  or  assemblage  of  conditions,  should  precede,  by  ever  so  short  an 
instant,  the  production  of  the  effect,  (a  question  raised  and  argued  widi 
much  ingenuity  by  a  writer  firom  whom  we  have  quoted,*)  we  think 
the  inquiry  an  unimportant  one.  There  certainly  are  cases  in  which 
the  effect  follows  without  any  interval  perceptible  to  our  faculties ;  and 
when  there  is  an  interval  we  cannot  tell  oy  how  many  inteimediate 
finks  imperceptible  to  us  that  interval  may  really  be  filled  up.  But 
even  granting  that  an  effect  may  commence  simultaneously  with  its 
cause,  the  view  I  have  taken  of  causation  is  in  no  way  practically  af- 
fected. Whether  the  cause  and  its  effbct  be  necessarily  successive  or 
not,  causation  is  still  the  law  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Every- 
thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ;  what  does  not  begin  to 
«xt8t  does  not  need  a  cause ;  what  causation  has  to  account  fbr  is  the 

*  The  reriewerof  Mr.  Whewell  in  the  HMrttrty  Remem 
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origin  of  phenomeaa,  and  all  the  suoceflsioiifl  of  pbcuomena  must  be 
resolvable  into  causation.  Tbese  are  the  axioms  of  our  doctri&e.  If 
these  be  granted,  we  can  afford,  though  I  see  no  necessity  for  doing 
so,  to  drop  the  words  antecedent  and  consequent  as  applied  to  cause 
and  effect  I  have  no  objection  to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage  of 
phenomena,  which  occurring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably  com- 
mences, or  has  its  origin.  Whether  the  efiect  coincides  in  point  of 
time  with,  or  immediately  follows,  the  hindmost  of  its  conditions, 
is  immaterial.  At  all  events  it  does  not  precede  it ;  and  when  we  are 
in  doubt,  between  two  coexistent  phenomena^  which  is  cause  and  which 
effect,  we  rightly  deem  the  question  solved  if  we  can  ascertain  which 
of  them  preceded  the  other. 

§  7.  It  continually  happens  that  several  different  phenomena,  which 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dependent  or  condition^  upon  one 
another,  are  found  all  to  depend,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon  one  and  the 
same  agent ;  in  other  words,  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  to 
be  followed  by  several  sorts  of  effiscts  quite  heterogeneous,  but  which 
go  on  simultaneously  one  with  another ;  provided,  of  course,  that  all 
other  conditicms  re<|uisite  for  each  of  them  also  exist.  Thus,  the  sun 
produces  the  celestial  motions,  it  produces  daylight,  and  it  produces 
heat.  The  eart^  causes  the  &H1  of  heavy  bodies,  and  it  also,  in  its 
ci^acity  of  an  immense  magnet,  causes  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  A  crystal  of  galena  causes  the  sensations  of  hardness,  of 
weight,  of  cubical  form,  of  flpray  color,  and  many  others  between  which 
we  can  trace  no  interdependence.  The  purpose  to  which  the  phrased- 
wy  of  Properties  and  Powers  is  specially  adapted,  is  the  exjuression  at 
this  sort  of  cases.  When  the  same  phenomenon  is  f6llowed  (either 
subject  or  not  to  the  presence  of  other  conditicms)  by  effects  of  differ- 
ent and  dissimilar  orders,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  each  different  sort  of 
effect  is  produced  by  a  different  property  of  the  cause.  Thus  we  dis- 
tingubh  the  attractive,  or  giuvitative,  property  of  the  earth,  and  its 
magnetic  propertv ;  the  gravitative,  luminiferous,  and  calorific  proper- 
ties of  the  sun ;  the  color,  shape,  weight,  and  hardness  of  the  crys- 
i  taL  These  are  mere  phrases,  which  explain  nothing,  and  add  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  considered  as  abstract  names 
denoting  the  connexion  between  the  different  effects  produced  and  the 
object  which  produces  them,  they  are  a  very  poweHul  instrument  ot 
abridgment,  and  of  that  acceleration  o£  the  process  of  thought  which 
abrid^ent  accomplishes. 

This  class  of  considerations  leads  us  to  a  conception  which  we  shall 
find  of  great  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  nature ;  that  of  a  Per* 
manent  Cause,  or  original  natural  agent.  There  exist  in  nature  a  num* 
ber  of  permanent  causes,  which  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  human 
race  has  been  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefinite  and  probably  enormous 
len^  of  time  previous.  The  sun,  the  earth  and  planets,  with  theii 
vanous  constituents,  air,  water,  and  the  other  distinguishable  substances, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  of  which  nature  is  made  up,  are  such 
Permanent  Causes.  These  have  existed,  and  the  effects  or  consequen- 
ces which  they  were  fitted, to  produce  have  taken  place,  (as  often  as  the 
other  conditions  of  the  production  met,)  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
^  es^rience.  But  we  can  give,  scientifically  speaking,  no  account  of  the 
^  ongin  of  the  Permanent  Causes  themselves.    Why  £ese  particular  nal- 
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■ebI  agents  eauttod  originally  and  no  otliers,  or  why  they  are  commiiH 
g^ed  in  auch  and  such  propoitions,  and  distributed  in  such  and  sudi  a 
manner  throughout  space*  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  More  than 
this :  we  can  discover  nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself;  we  can 
reduce  it  to  no  uniformi^,  to  no  law.  There  are  no  means  by  which, 
from  the  distribution  of  tnese  causes  or  agents  in  one  part  of  space,  we 
could  cx)niecture  whether  a  similar  distribution  preyails  in  another. 
The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Primeval  Causes,  ranks,  to  us,  among 
merely  casual  concurrences :  and  all  those  sequences  or  coexistences 
among  the  effects  of  several  such  causes,  which,  though  invariable  while 
those  causes  coexist,  would,  if  the  coexistence  terndn&ted,  terminate 
along  with  it,  wl^  do  not  class  as  cases  of  causation,  or  laws  of  nature : 
we  can  only  calculate  upon  finding  these  sequences  or  coexistences 
where  we  know,  by  direct  evidence,  that  the  natural  agents  on  the 
pn^ierties  of  which  they  ultimately  depend,  are  distributed  in  the  re- 
quisite manner.  These  Permanent  Causes  are  not  always  objects; 
mey  are  sometimes  events,  that  is  to  say,  periodical  cycles  of  events, 
that  being  the  only  mode  in  which  events  can  possess  the  property  of 
permanence.  Not  only,  for  instance,  is  the  earth  itself  a  permanent 
cause,  or  primitive  natural  agent,  but  the  earth's  rotation  is  so  too :  it 
is  a  cause  which  has  produced,  from  the  earliest  period  (by  the  aid  of 
other  necessary  conditions),  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  die  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  many  other  effects,  while,  as  we  can  assign  no 
cause  (except  conjecturally)  for  the  rotation  itself,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  a  primeval  cause.  It  is,  however,  only  the  origin  of  the  ro- 
tation which  IS  mysterious  to  us :  once  begun,  its  continuance  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  first  law  of  motion  (that  of  the  permanence  of  rectilineal 
motion  once  imjpressed)  combined  with  the  gravitation  of  the  parts  of 
the  earth  towards  one  another. 

AH  phenomena  without  exception  which  begin  to  exist,  diat  is,  all 
except  the  primeval  causes,  are  effects  either  immediate  or  remote  ok 
those  primitive  facta,  or  of  some  combination  of  them.  There  is  no 
Thing  produced,  no  event  happening,  in  the  universe,  which  is  not  con- 
nected by  an  uniformity,  or  invariable  sequence,  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  phenomena  which  preceded  it ;  insomuch  that  it  will  happen  again 
as  often  as  those  phenomena  occur  again,  and  as  no  other  ph^omraoo 
having  the  character  of  a  counteracting  cause  shall  coexist  These  an- 
tecedent phenomena,  again,  were  ccmnected  in  a  similar  manner  with 
•ome  that  preceded  them ;  and  so  on,  until  we  reach,  as  the  ultimate 
stepr  either  the  properties  of  some  one  primeval  cause,  or  the  conjunc- 
tion of  several.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  therefore 
the  necessary,  or  in  other  words,  die  uncouditional,  consequences  ok 
the  original  collocation  of  the  Permanent  Causes. 

The  state  of  the  whole  universe  at  any  instant,  we  believe  to  be  the 
consequence  of  its  state  at  the  previous  instant:  ins<Hnuch  that  if  we 
knew  all  the  agents  which  exist  at  the  present  moment,  their  colloca- 
tion in  space,  and  their  properties,  in  other  words  the  laws  of  their 
agency,  we  could  predict  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  universe, 
at  least  unless  some  new  volition  of  a  power  capable  of  controlling  the 
universe  should  supervene.*    And  if  any  particular  state  of  the  entire 

*To  tba  vniTenality  which  mankind  are  agreed  in  aecribinff  to  the  Law  of  Caneatioo, 
there  m  one  daim  of  exception,  one  diapated  eaae,  that  of  the  Homan  Will ;  the  detennina- 
tkjoB  of  which  a  large  clasa  ot  metaphyaiciane  are  not  willing  to  regard  aa  following  the 
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imiveTse  should  ever  recur  a  second  time,  (winch,  however,  all  expen^ 
ence  combines  to  assure  us  will  never  happen,)  all  subsequent  atatea 
would  return  too,  and  history  would,  like  a  circulating  decimal  of  manj 
figures,  periodically  repeat  itself: — 

Jam  redit  et  virgp,  redeunt  Satnrma  regna.  .... 
Alter  erit  torn  Tiphys,  et  altera  crae  ▼ebat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas ;  eruntquoqne  aJ^rakMslla, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  magnua  mittetur  Achilles. 

And  though  things  do  not  really  revolve  in  this  eternal  round,  the  whole 
series  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  past  and  future,  is  not  the 
less  capable,  in  its  own  nature,  of  being  constructed  ^  priori  bv  any 
one  vdiom  we  can  suppose  acquainted  with  the  or^nal  distribution  ojp 
all  natural  agents,  and  with  the  whole  of  their  properties,  that  is,  the 
laws  of  succession  existing  between  them  and  their  effects :  saving  the 
infinitely  more  than  human  powers  of  combination  and  calculadoD 
which  would  be  required,  even  in  one  possessing  the  data,  for  the  actual 
performance  of  the  task. 

§  8.  Since  everything  which  occurs  in  the  universe  is  determined  by 
taws  of  causation  and  collocations  of  the  original  causes,  it  foUovrs  that 
the  coezist^ces  which  are  observable  among  effects  cannot  be  them- 
•elves  the  subject  of  any  similar  set  of  lavtrs,  distinct  fix>m  laws  of  causa- 
tion. Uniformities  there  are,  aa  well  of  coexistence  as  of  succession, 
among  the  efiects ;  but  these  must  in  all  cases  be  a  mere  result  either 
of  the  identity  or  of  the  coexistence  of  their  causes:  if  the  causes  did 
not  coexist,  neither  could  the  effects.  And  these  causes  being  also 
effects  of  prior  causes,  and  these  of  others,  until  we  reach  the  primeval 
causes,  it  follows  that  (except  in  the  case  of  efiects  which  can  be  traced 
immediately  or  remotely  to  one  and  the  same  cause),  the  coexistences 
of  phenomena  can  in  no  case  be  universal,  unless  the  coexistences  of 
the  primeval  causes  to  vdnch  the  efiects  are  ultimately  traceable,  can 
be  reduced  to  an  universal  law :  but  we  have  seen  that  they  cannot 
There  are,  accordingly,  no  original  and  independent,  in  other  words, 
no  unconditional,  uniformities  of  coexistence  between  effects  of  differoit 
causes ;  if  they  coexist,  it  is  only  because  the  causes  have  casually  coex- 
isted. The  only  independent  and  unconditional  coexistences  which  are 
sufficiently  invariable  to  have  anv  claim  to  the  character  of  laws,  acre 
between  different  and  mutually  mdependent  effects  of  the  same  cause; 
in  other  words,  between  different  properties  of  the  same  natural  agent 
This  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  vrill  be  treated  of  in  the  latter  part 

caases  called  motiTes,  according  to  as  strict  laws  as  those  which  they  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  world  of  mere  matter.  This  controrerted  point  will  undergo  a  special  ezaminatioii 
when  we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  the  Logic  of  the  ^oral  Sciences  (Book  -vi.,  ch.  3). 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  remark  that  these  metaphysicians,  who,  it  must  be  observed,  ground 
tlw  main  part  of  their  objection  upon  the  supposed  repugnance  of  the  doctrine  in  queatioii 
to  our  consciousness,  seem  to  roe  to  mistake  the  fact  which  consciousness  testifies  against 
What  ia  really  in  contradiction  to  consciousness,  they  would,  I  think,  on  strict  self-exam- 
ination, find  to  be,  the  application  to  human  sctions  and  volitions  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
the  common  use  of  the  term  Necessity ;  which  I  agree  with  tbem  in  thinking  highly  obiec- 
tionable.  But  if  thev  would  consider  that  by  saying  that  a  man's  actions  iuee*$ariiy  follow 
from  his  character,  ail  that  is  really  meant  (for  no  more  is  meant  in  any  case  whatever  of 
eausatioQ)  is  that  he  invariably  dM»  act  in  conformity  to  his  character,  and  that  any  one  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  character  could  certainly  predict  how  he  would  act  in  any  supposabla 
ease ;  they  probably  Would  not  find  this  doctrine  either  contrary  to  their  experience  oc 
levoltinf  to  their  feelings.    And  no  more  than  this  is  oontended  for  by  any  one  bat  tt, 
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,2  the  present  Book,  under  the  name  of  the  Specific  PropertiaB  d 
Kinds. 

§  9.  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  k  seems  desirable  to  take 
notice  of  an  am>arent,  but  not  a  real  opposition  between  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  laid  down  respecting  causation,  and  those  maintained  in 
a  work  which  I  hold  to  be  tar  the  greatest  yet  produced  on  the  Phi- 
loeophj  of  the  Sciences,  M.  Comte's  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive, 
M.  Comte  asserts  as  his  first  principle,  that  the  causes  of  phenomena 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  that  all  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  us  is  their  laws,  or,  as  he  explains  the  term,  their  constant 
relations  of  succession  or  of  similarity.  Accordingly  M.  Comte  sedu- 
lously abstains,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  from  the  use  of  the 
word  Cause :  an  example  which  I  have  not  followed,  for  reasons  whi^ 
I  win  proceed  to  state.  I  most  fully  agree  with  M.  Comte  that  mIH- 
mate,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  metaphysicians,  efficient  causes,  which 
are  conceived  as  not  being  phenomena,  nor  perceptible  by  the  senses 
at  all,  are  radically  inaccessible  to  the  human  faculties :  and  that  die 
**  constant  relations  of  succession  or  of  similarity"  which  exist  among 
phenomena  themselves,  (not  forgetting,  so  far  as  any  constancy  can  be 
traced,  their  relations  of  coexistence,)  are  the  only  subjects  of  rational 
investigadon.  When  I  speak  of  causation,  I  have  nothing  in  view, 
other  than  those  constant  relations :  but  I  think  the  terms  causation, 
and  cause  and  effect,  important  to  be  preserved,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinctively  designating  one  class  of  those  relations,  namely,  the  rela- 
tions of  succession  which  so  far  as  we  know  are  unconditional ;  as 
contrasted  with  those  vidiich,  like  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  de- 

Cd  upon  the  existence  or  upon  the  coexistence  of  other  antecedent 
3.  This  distinction  corresponds  to  the  great  division  which  Mr. 
Whewell  and  other  writers  ha^e  made  of  the  field  of  science,  into  the 
investigation  of  what  they  teim  the  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and  the 
investigation  of  causes;  a  phraseology,  as  I  conceive,  altogether 
vicious,  inasmuch  as  the  ascertainment  of  causes,  such  causes  as  the 
human  faculties  can  ascertain,  namely,  causes  which  are  themselves 
phenomena,  is,  dierefbre,  merely  the  ascertainment  of  other  and  more 
universal  Laws  of  Phenomena.  And  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
revival,  on  English  soil,  of  the  doctrine  (not  only  refuted  by  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Hume,  but  given  up  by  their  great  rivals  Reid  and 
Stewart)  that  efficient  causes  are  within  the  reach  of  human  knowl* 
edge,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  has  been  aptly  called  '<  die 
peculiar  zest  which  the  spirit  of  reacdon  against  modem  tendencies 
gives  to  ancient  absurdities." 

Yet  the  distinction  between  those  constant  relations  of  succession  or 
coexistence  which  Mr.  Whewell  terms  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and 
those  which  he  terms,  as  I  do,  Laws  of  Causadon,  is  grounded  (how- 
ever incorrectly  expressed)  upon  a  real  difference.  It  is  no  doubt 
with  great  injustice  that  Mr.  Whewell  (who  has  evidently  given  only 
a  most  partial  and  cursory  inspection  to  M.  Comte's  work,)  assumes 
that  M.  Comte  has  overlooked  this  fundamental  dbtinction,  and  that 
by  excludmg  the  investieation  of  causes,  he  excludes  that  of  all  the 
most  general  truths.  No  one  really  acquainted  witii  M.  Comte's 
admirable  speculations  could  have  so  completely  misapprehended  theii 
whole  spirit  and  purport  But  it  does  appear  to  me  that  his  disindinap 
D  D 
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tion  to  emploj  tbe  word  Cause  has  occasionaUj  led  hiin  to  attach  lesa 
importance  than  it  deserves  to  this  great  distinction,  upon  which  alone» 
I  am  convinced,  the  possibility  rests  of  framing  a  rigorous  Canon  of 
Induction.  Nor  do  I  see  what  is  gained  by  avoiding  this  particular 
word,  when  M.  Comte  is  ^irced,  Hke  other  people,  to  speak  continually 
of  the  properties  of  things,  of  agenti  and  their  action^  oi  forces^  and 
the  like ;  terms  equally  liable  to  perversion,  and  which  are  partial  and 
inadequate  expressions  for  what  no  word  that  we  possess,  exc^>t 
Cause,  expresses  in  its  full  generality.  I  believe,  too,  that  when  the 
ideas  which  a  word  is  commonly  used  to  convey  are  overclouded  v^ith 
mysticism,  the  obscurity  is  not  likely  to  be  so  ^ectuaUy  dispelled  by 
abstaining  from  its  employment,  as  by  brin^g  out  into  full  clearness 
the  portion  of  real  meaning  which  exists  m  the  various  cases  where 
die  term  is  most  familiarly  employed,  and  thereby  giving  a  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  that  demand  of  the  intellect  which  has  caused  &e  term 
to  remain  in  use. 


CHAPTER  VI.  • 

OF  THE  OOMFOSmON  OF  CAUSES. 


§  1.  To  complete  the  general  notion  of  causation  on  which  the  rules 
of  experimental  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  founded, 
one  distinction  still  remains  to  be  pointed  out :  a  distinction  so  funda- 
mental, and  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  require  a  chapter  to  itsel£ 

The  preceding  discussions  have  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  case 
in  whi<m  seversu  agents,  or  causes,  concur  as  conditions  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  an  effect ;  a  case,  in  truth,  almost  universal,  there  being 
very  few  efifects  to  the  production  of  which  no  more  than  one  agent 
contributes.  Suppose,  then,  that  two  different  agents,  operating 
jointly,  are  fr>llowea,  under  a  certain  set  of  collateral  conditions,  by  a 
given  effect.  If  either  of  these  M^ents,  instead  of  being  joined  with 
3ie  other,  had  operated  alone,  un&r  the  same  set  of  conditions  in  all 
other  respects,  some  effect  would  probabW  have  followed;  which 
would  have  been  different  from  the  joint  effect  of  the  two,  and  more 
or  less  fitwsimilflr  to  it.  Now,  if  we  happen  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effects  of  each  cause  when  acting  separately  from  the  other,  we 
are  often  able  to  arrive  deductively,  or  h  priori^  at  a  correct  prediction 
of  what  vdll  arise  from  their  conjunct  agency.  To  enable  us  to  do 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  diat  the  same  law  which  expresses  the  effect 
of  each  cause  acting  by  itself,  shall  also  correctly  expiess  the  pait  due 
to  that  cause,  of  the  effect  wbich  follows  from  the  two  together.  This 
condition  is  realized  in  the  extensive  and  important  class  of  phenomena 
commonly  called  mechanical,  namely,  the  phenomena  of  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  (or  of  pressure,  which  is  tendency  to  motion)  from 
one  body  to  another.  In  this  important  class  of  cases  of  causation, 
one  cause  never,  properly  speaking,  defeats  or  frustrates  another;  both 
have  their  full  eifect.  If  a  Dody  is  propelled  in  two  directions  by  two 
forces,  one  tending  to  drive  it  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  east, 
it  is  caused  to  move  in  a  given  time  exactly  as  far  in  both  directions  as 
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die  two  fbfTces  would  separatdy  have  carried  it ;  and  is  left  preeiselj 
where  it  would  have  arrived  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  first  by  one  of 
the  two  forces,  and  afterwards  by  the  other.  This  law  of  nature  is 
called,  in  mechanical  jshilosophy,  the  principle  of  the  Composition  dt 
Forces  s  and  in  imitatum  of  that  well^hosen  expression,  I  shall  give 
the  name  of  the  Composition  of  Causes  to  die  principle  whica  is 
exemplified  in  all  cases  in  which  t}ie  joint  effect  ot  several  causes  is 
identical  with  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects. 

This  principle,  however,  bv  no  means  prevails  in  all  d^>aitments  of 
the  field  of  nature.  The  chemical  combination  of  two  substances 
produces,  as  is  well  known,  a  third  substance  with  properties  entirely 
diflferent  firom  those  of  either  of  the  two  substances  separately,  or  of 
both  of  them  taken  together.  Not  a  trace  of  the  properties  of  hydro* 
gen  or  of  oxygib  is  observable  in  those  of  their  compound,  water. 
The  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  is  not  the  sum  of  the  tastes  of  its  component 
dements,  acetic  acid  and  lead  or  its  oxide;  nor  is  the  color  of  green 
vitriol  a  mixture  of  the  colors  of  sulphuric  acid  and  co{^»er<  This 
explains  why  mechanics  is  a  deductive  or  demonstradve  science,  and 
chemistry  not.  In  the  one,  we  can  compute  the  effects  of  all  combina- 
tions of  causes,  whether  real  or  hypothetical,  from  the  laws  which  we 
know  to  govern  those  causes  when  acting  separately ;  because  they 
eoimnue  to  observe  die  same  laws  when  in  combination,  which  they 
observed  when  separate:  whatever  would  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  each  cause  taken  by  itself,  happens  when  they  are  together, 
and  we  have  only  to  cast  up  the  results.  Not  so  in  the  phenomena 
which  are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  There, 
most  of  the  unifbrmides  to  which  the  causes  conformed  "when  separate, 
cease  altogether  when  they  are  conjoined ;  and  we  are  not,  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  able  to  foresee  what  result  will 
follow  finom  any  new  combinadon,  undl  we  have  tried  it  by  specific 
experiment. 

If  dus  be  true  of  chemical  combinadons,  it  is  still  more  true  of  diose 
6r  more  complex  combinations  of  elements  which  constitute  organized 
bodies ;  and  in  which  those  extraordinary  new  uniformides  arise,  which 
are  called  the  laws  of  Kfe.  All  organized  bodies  are  composed  of 
parts,  simOar  to  those  composing  inorganic  nature,  and  which  have 
even  themselves  existed  in  an  inorganic  state ;  but  die  phenomena  of 
life,  which  result  firom  the  juxtaposidon  of  diose  parts  in  a  certain 
manner,  bear  no  analogy  to  any  of  die  effects  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  acdon  of  the  component  substances  considered  as  mere  physical 
agents.  To  whatever  degree  we  might  imagine  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  several  ingredients  of  a  livin?  body  to  be  extended 
and  perfected,  it  is  certain  that  no  mere  summing  up  of  die  separate 
acdons  of  diose  elements  will  ever  amount  to  die  acdon  of  the  living 
body  itself  The  tongue,  for  instance,  is,  like  all  odier  parts  of  die 
animal  firame,  composed  of  ffeladne,  fibrin,  and  other  products  of  the 
chenustry  of  digesdon,  but  from  no  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
those  substances  could  we  ever  predict  that  it  could  taste,  unless  gel- 
atine or  fibrin  could  themselves  taste ;  for  no  elementary  fact  can  be  in 
the  conclusion,  which  was  not  first  in  the  premisses. 

There  are  thus  two  different  modes  of  the  conjunct  acdon  of  causes ; 
from  which  arise  two  modes  of  conflict,  or  mutual  interference,  between 
laws  of  nature.    Suppose,  at  a  given  point.  (^  time  and  space,  two  or 
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more  caosesy  wbidi,  if  they  acted  separately,  would  produce  effects 
contrary,  or  at  least  conflictiDg  with  each  other ;  one  of  them  tending 
to  undo,  wholly  or  partially,  what  the  odier  tends  to  do.  Thus,  the 
expansive  force  of  the  gases  generated  by  the  ignition  of  gunpow- 
der tends  to  project  a  btdlet  towards  the  sky,  <while  its  gravity  tends  to 
make  it  &11  to  the  ground.  A  stream  running  into  a  reservoir  at  one 
end  tends  to  fill  it  hi^er  and  higher,  while  a  dram  at  the  other  extremity 
tends  to  empty  it.  Now,  in  such  cases  as  these,  even  if  the  two  causes 
which  are  in  joint  action  exactly  annul  one  another,  stiU  the  laws  of 
both  are  fulfilled;  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  drain  had  been  open 
for  half  an  hour  £b:Bt,*  and  the  stream  had  flowed  in  for  as  lon^  after- 
wards. Each  agent  produced  the  same  amount  of  efiecC  as  if  it  had 
acted  separately,  though  the  contrary  effect  which  was  taking  place 
during  the  same  time  obliterated  it  as  &st  as  it  was  produced.  Here, 
then,  we  have  two  causes,  producing  by  their  joint  operation  an  e&ct 
which  at  first  seems  quite  diasimilar  to  those  which  uiey  produce  sep- 
arately, but  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  really  the  sum  of  those 
separate  effects.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  here  enlarge  the  idea  of  the 
sum  of  two  effects,  so  as  to  include  what  is  commonly  called  their  di^ 
ference,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  result  of  the  addition  of  opposites ; 
a  conception  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  mankind  are  indebted  for  that 
admirable  extension  of  the  algebraical  calculus,  which  has  so  vastly  in- 
creased its  powers  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  by  introducing  into 
its  reasonings  ^with  the  sign  of  subtraction  prefixed,  and  under  the 
name  of  Negative  Quantities)  every  description  whatever,  of  positive 
phenomena,  provided  they  are  of  such  a  quality  in  reference  to  those 
previously  introduced,  that  to  add  the  one  is  equivalent  to  subtracting 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  other. 

There  is,  then,  one  mode  of  the  mutual  interference  of  laws  of  na- 
ture in  which,  even  when  the  concurrent  causes  annihilate  each  other's 
effects,  each  exerts  its  full  efficacy  according  to  its  own  law,  its  law  as 
a  separate  agent.  But  in  the  other  description  of  cases,  the  t^vo  agen- 
cies which  are  brought  together  cease  entirely,  and  a  totally  different 
set  of  phenomena  arise  :  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  liquids  which, 
when  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  instantly  become  a  solid  mass,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  larger  amount  of  liquid. 

§  2.  This  difference  between  the  case  in  which  the  joint  effect  of 
causes  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects,  and  the  case  in  which  it  is 
heterogeneous  to  them ;  between  laws  which  work  together  vnthout 
alteration,  and  laws  which,  when  called  upon  to  work  together,  cease 
and  give  pl&ce  to  others ;  is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  in 
nature.  The  iprmer  case,  that  of  the  Composition  of  Causes,  is  the 
general  one ;  the  other  is  always  special  ana  exceptional.  There  are 
no  objects  which  do  not,  as  to  some  of  their  phenomena,  obey  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Composition  of  Causes ;  none  that  have  not  some  laws 
which  are  rigidly  fulfilled  in  every  combination  into  which  the  objects 
enter.  The  weight  of  a  body,  for  instance,  is  a  property  which  it 
retains  in  all  the  combinations  in  which  it  is  placed.  Tne  weight  of  a 
chemical  compound,  or  of  an  organized  body,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

*  I  omit,  for  simplicity,  to  take  into  account  the  effect,  in  this  latter  case,  of  the  cUmina 
tion  of  pressure,  in  diimnishing  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  drain ;  whidi  endentlv 
k  no  way  affi^cU  the  truth  or  aspiicabilifiy  of  the  pdnci^le. 
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the  weights  of  the  elements  which  compose  it.  The  weight  either 
of  the  elements  or  of  the  compound  will  vary,  if  they  he  carried  fiir- 
ther  from  their  centre  of  attraction,  or  hroaght  nearer  to  it ;  but  what- 
ever affects  the  one  affects  the  other.  They  always  remain  precisely 
equal.  So  again,  the  component  parts  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stance do  not  lose  their  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  as  sepa- 
rate agents,  when,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  juxtapd^itiibn,  they,  as  an 
aggregate  whole,  acquire  physiological  or  vital  propeildes  in  addition. 
Those  bodies  continue,  as  before,  to  obey  mechanical  and  chemical 
laws,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  those  laws  is  not  counteracted  by  the 
new  laws  which  govern  them  as  organized  bein^.  When,  in  short,  a 
concurrence  of  causes  takes  place  which  calls  mto  action  new  laws, 
bearing  no  analogy  to  any  that  we  can  trace  in  the  separate  Operation 
of  the  causes,  the  new  laws  may  supersede  one  portion  of  the  previous 
laws  but  coexist  with  another  portion,  and  may  even  compound  the 
effect  of  those  previous  lavTs  with  their  ovnr. 

Again,  laws  which  were  themselves  generated  in  the  second  mode, 
may  generate  others  in  the  first.  Though  there  bo  laws  which,  like 
diose  of  chemistry  and  phi^ioloey.  owe  their  existence  to  a  breach  of 
the  principle  of  Composition  of  Causes,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
peculiar,  or  as  they  might  be  termed,  heterqpathic  laws,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  composition  with  one  another.  The  causes  which  by  one  com- 
bination have  had  their  laws  altered,  may  carry  their  new  laws  with 
them  unaltered  into  their  ulterior  combinations.  And  hence  there  is 
no  reason  to  despair  of  ultimately  rusing  chemistry  and  physiology  to 
the  condition  of  deductive  sciences ;  for  though  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
dace  all  chemical  and  physiological  truths  from  the  laws  or  properties 
of  simple  substances  or  elementary  agents,  they  may  probably  be  de- 
ducible  from  laws  whidi  commence  ^^en  these  elementary  agents  are 
brought  together  into  some  moderate  number  of  not  very  complex 
eombinations.  The  Laws  of  Life  will  never  be  deducible  from  the 
mere  laws  of  the  ingredients,  but  the  prodigiously  complex  Facts  of 
Life  may  all  be  deducible  from  comparatively  simple  laws  of  life ; 
which  laws  (depending  indeed  upon  combinations,  but  upon  compara- 
tively simple  combinations,  of  antecedents),  may  in  more  complex 
circumstances  be  strictly  compounded  with  one  another,  and  vnth  the 
physical  and  chemical  laws  of  the  ihgredients.  The  details  of  the 
vital  phenomena  even  now  afford  innumerable  exemplifications  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes ;  and  in  proportion  as  these'  phenomena  are 
more  accurately  -studied,  there  appears  more  and  more  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  laws  which  operate  in  the  simpler  combinations 
of  circumstances  do,  in  fSsu^  continue  to  be  observed  in  the  more  com- 
plex. *  This  will  be  found  equally  true  in  the  phenomena  of  mind ; 
and  even  in  social  and  political  phenomena,  the  result  of  the  laws  of 
mind.     It  is  in  the  case  of  chemical  phenomena  that  the  least  progress 


*  For  abnndant  illustrations  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
CarpeBter,  of  Bristol,  and  especially  his  treatise  on  General  Phyak^^gy,  in  which  the  high* 
est  generalizations  which  the  science  of  life  has  yet  reached,  and  the  best  modem  concep- 
tion of  that  science  as  a  whole,  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  equally  perspicuous  and  philo- 
mpbicMl.  On  the  details  of  such  a  treatise  the  present  writer  would  be  an  incompetent  wit- 
ness ;  these  however  have  been  sufficiently  Touched  for  by  some  of  the  highest  Uving 
anthorities ;  while  of  the  genuinely  scientific  spirit  which  pervades  it,  those  may  be  per 
Bitted  to  express  an  opinion,  who  would  not  be  entitled  to  offer  to  a  work  on  such  a  sub- 
iect,  any  other  praise 
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has  yet  been  made  in  bringing  the  special  laws  under  genetal  ones 
from  4¥hicli  they  may  be^  deduced ;  but  there  are  even  m  chemistry 
many  circumstances  to  encourage  the  hope  that  such  general  laws 
will  hereafter  be  discovered.  The  different  actions  of  a  chemical 
compound  will  neyer,  undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
actions  of  its  separate  elements ;  but  there  may  exist,  between  the 
properties  of  the  compound  and  those  of  its  elements,  some  constant 
relation,  which  if  discoverable  by  a  sufficient  inducdon,  would  enable 
us  to  foresee  the  sort  of  compound  which  will  result  from  a  new  com- 
bination before  we  have  actually  tried  it,  and  to  judge  of  what  sort  of 
elements  some  new  substance  is  compounded  before  we  have  analyzed 
it:  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  has  been  propounded  by  M. 
Comte  as  the  ideal  aim  and  purpose  of  chemical  speculation.  The 
ereat  law  of  definite  proportions,  Ihrst  discovered  in  its  full  generality 
by  Dalton,  is  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem  in  one  single  aspect 
(of  secondary  importance  -it  is  true),  that  of  quantity :  and  m  respect 
to  quality,  we  have  already  some  partial  generalizations  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  ultimately  proceeding  tuither.  We  can 
predicate  many  common  properties  of  the  kind  of  compounds  which 
Insult  from  ^e  combination,  in  each  of  the  small  number  of  possiUe 
proportions,  of  any  acid  whatever  with  any  base.  We  have  also  the 
very  curious  law,  discovered  by  BerthoUet,  that  two  soluble  salts 
mutually  decompose  one  another  whenever  the  new  combinations 
which  result  produce  an  insoluble  compound:  or  one  leas  soluble 
than  the  two  former.  Another  uniformity  has  been  observed,  com- 
monly called  the  law  of  isomorphism ;  the  identity  of  the  crystalline 
forms  of  substances  which  possess  in  common  certain  peculiarities  of 
chemical  composition.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  hetercpadiic  laws, 
such  laws  of  combined  agency  as  are  not  compounded  otthe  laws  of 
the  separate  agencies,  are  yet,  at  least  in  some  cases,  derived  from 
them  according  to  a  fixed  principle.  There  may,  theiefore,  be  laws 
of  the  generation  of  laws  from  others  dissimilar  to  them;  and  in  chem- 
istry, these  undiscovered  laws  of  the  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
the  compound  on  the  properties  of  its  elements,  may,  tog^er  with 
the  laws  of  the  elements  themselves,  frunish  the  premisses  by  which 
tbe  science  is  destined  one  day  to  be  rendered  deductive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  class  of  phenomena  in 
which  die  Composition  of  Causes  does  not  obtain :  that  as  a  general 
rule,  causes  in  combination  produce  exactly  the  same  effects  as  when 
acting  singly :  but  that  this  nde,  though  general,  is  not  universal ;  that 
in  some  instances,  at  some  particular  points  in  the  transition  from  sep- 
arate to  united  action,  die  laws  change,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of 
effects  are  either  added  to,  or  take  the  place  of^  those  which  arise  from 
(he  separate  agency  of  the  same  causes ;  the  laws  of  these  new  effects 
being  a^ain  susceptible  of  composition,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  like  the 
laws  which  they  superseded. 

§  3.  That  effects  are  proportional  to  their  causes  is  laid  down,  by 
some  writers,  as  an  axiom  in  the  theory  of  causation ;  and  great  use  is 
sometimes  made  of  this  principle  in  reasonings  respecting  the  laws  of 
nature,  although  it  is  encumbered  with  many  difficulties  and  apparent 
exceptions,  which  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  showmg  not 
to  be  real  ones.     This  proposition,  in  so  fiu:  as  it  is  true^  enters  as  s 
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particular  case  into  the  general  principle  of  the  Composition  of  Causes : 
the  causes  compounded  being,  m  this  mstance,  homogeneous ;  in  which 
case,  if  in  any,  their  joint  effect  might  be  expected  to  be  identical  with 
the  sum  of  their  separate  effects.  If  a  force  equal  to  one  hundred 
weight,  win  raise  a  certain  body  along  an  inclined  plane,  a  force  equal 
to  two  hundred  weight  will,  we  know,  raise  two  bodies  exactly  similar, 
and  thus  the  effect  is  proportional  to  the  cause.  But  does  not  a  force 
equal  to  two  hundred  weight,  actually  contain  in  itself  two  forces  each 
equal  to  one  hundred  weight,  which,  if  employed  apart,  would  sepa- 
rately raise  the  two  bodies  in  question?  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
-when  exerted  jointly  they  raise  both  bodies  at  once,  results  from  the 
Composition  of  Causes,  and  is  a  mere  instance  of  the  general  fact  that 
medutnical  forces  are  subject  to  the  law  of  Composition.  And  so  in 
every  other  case  which  can  be  supposed.  For  the  doctrine  of  the 
proportionality  of  effects  to  their  causes  cannot  of  course  be  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  augmentation  of  the  cause  alters  the  kind  of  effect; 
that  is,  in  which  the  surplus  quantity  superadded  to  the  cause  does  not 
become  compounded  with  it,  but  the  two  together  generate  an  alto^ 
gether  new  phenomenon.  Suppose  that  the  application  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  to  a  body  merely  increases  its  bulk,  that  a  double 
quantity  melts  it,  and  a  triple  quantity  decomposes  it:  these  three 
e£Eect8  being  heterogeneous,  no  ratio,  whether  corresponding  or  not  to 
that  of  the  quantities  of  heat  applied,  can  be  established  between  them. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  supposed  axiom  of  the  proportionality  of  effects 
to  their  causes  fails  at  die  precise  point  where  the  principle  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes  also  ^Is;  viz.,  where  the  concurrence  of 
causes  is  such  as  to  determine  a  change  in  the  properties  of  the  body 
generaUy,  and  render  it  subject  to  new  laws,  more  or  less  dissimilar 
to  those  to  which  it  conformed  in  its  previous  state  of  existence.  The 
recognition,  therefore,  of  any  such  law  of  proportionalitv,  is  superseded 
by  the  more  comprehensive  principle,  in  which  as  much  of  it  as  is  true 
is  implicitly  asserted. 

The  general  remarks  on  causation,  which  seemed  necessary  as  an 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inductive  process,  may  here  termi* 
nate.  That  process  is  essentially  an  inquiry  into  cases  of  causation* 
All  the  uniformities  which  exbt  in  the  succession  of  phenomena,  and 
most  of  those  which  prevail  in  their  coexistence,  are  either,  as  we  have 
•een,  themselves  laws  of  causation,  or  consequences  resulting  from, 
and  corollaries  capable  of  being  deduced  £rom,  such  laws.  If  we  could 
determine  what  causes  are  correctly  assigned  to  what  effects,  and  what 
effects  to  wbat  causes,  we  should  be  virtually  acquainted  with  the 
whole  coarse  of  nature.  All  those  uniformities  which  are  mere  results 
of  causation,  might  then  be  explained  and  accounted  for ;  and  every 
individoal  fact  or  event  might  be  predicted,  provided  we  had  the 
rec^uisite  data,  that  is,  die  requisite  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which,  in  the  pardoular  instance,  preceded  it. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are  the  laws  of  causation  which  exist 
in  nature ;  to  determine  the  effects  of  every  cause,  and  the  causes  of 
an  effects,  is  the  main  business  of  Inducticm;  and  to  point  out  how  tliis 
is  done  is  the  diief  object  of  Inducdve  Logic 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  OB0ERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT. 

§  1.  It  results  from  the  preceding  exposition,  that  the  process  of 
ascertaining  what  consequents,  in  nature,  are  invariably  connected 
with  what  antecedents,  or  in  other  words  what  phenomena  are  related 
to  each  other  as  causes  and  effects,  is  in  some  sort  a  process  of  analysis. 
That  every  fact  which  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause,  and  that  this  cause 
must  be  found  somewhere  amonr  the  facts  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded its  occurrence,  may  be  taK^n  for  certain.  The  whole  of  the 
S resent  facts  are  the  infallible  result  of  all  past  facts,  and  more  imme* 
iatelv  of  all  the  facts  which  existed  at  the  moment  previous.  Here, 
then,  IS  a  great  sequence,  which  we  know  to  be  uniform.  If  the  whole 
prior  state  of  the  entire  universe  could  again  recur,  it  would  again  be 
followed  by  the  whole  present  state.  The  question  is,  how  to  resolve 
this  complex  uniformity  into  the  simpler  uniformities  which  compose 
it,  and  assign  to  each  portion  of  the  vast  antecedent  that  portion  of  the 
consequent  which  is  attendant  upon  it 

This  operation,  which  we  have  called  analytical,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  resolution  of  a  complex  whole  into  the  component  elements,  is 
more  than  a  merely  mental  analysis.  No  mere  contemplation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  partition  of  them  by  the  intellect  alone,  \vill  of  itself 
accomplish  the  end  we  have  now  in  view.  Nevertheless,  such  a  men* 
tal  partition  is  an  indispensable  first  step.  The  order  of  nature,  as  per- 
ceived at  a  first  glance,  presents  at  every  instant  a  chaos  followed  by 
another  chaos.  We  must  decompose  each  chaos  into  single  facts. 
We  must  learn  to  see  in  the  chaotic  antecedent  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct antecedents,  in  the  chaotic  consequent  a  multitude  of  distinct 
consequents.  This,  supposing  it  done,  vnll  not  of  itself  tell  us  on 
which  of  the  antecedents  each  consequent  is  invariably  attendant.  To 
determine  that  point,  we  must  endeavor  to  effect  a  separation  of  the 
facts  from  one  another,  not  in  our  minds  only,  but  in  nature.  The 
mental  analysis,  however,  must  take  place  first.  And  every  one 
knows  that  in  the  mode  of  performing  it,  one  intellect  differs  im- 
mensely fiom  another.  It  b  the  essence  of  the  act  of  observing ;  for  the 
observer  is  not  he  who  merely  sees  the  thing  which  is  before  his  eyes, 
but  heVhosees  what  parts  that  thing  is  com}>osed  of.  To  do  this 
well  is  a  rare  talent  One  person,  from  inattention,  or  attending  only 
in  the  wrong  place,  overlooks  half  of  what  he  sees;  another  sets  down 
much  more  than  he  sees,  confounding  it  with  what  h^  imagines,  or 
with  what  he  infers ;  another  takes  note  of  the  kind  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, but  being  inexpert  in  estimating  their  degree,  leaves  the 
quantity  of  each  vague  and  uncertain ;  another  sees  indeed  the  whole, 
but  mc^es  such  an  awkward  division  of  it  into  parts,  throwing  things 
into  one  mass  which  require  to  be  separated,  and  separating  others 
which  might  more  conveniently  be  considered  as  one,  that  the  result 
is  much  the  same,  sometimes  even  worse,  than  if  no  analysis  had  been 
attempted  at  all.  It  would  be  possible  to  point  out  what  qualities  of 
mind,  and  modes  of  mental  culture,  fit  a  person  for  beine  a  good 
observer ;  that,  however,  is  a  question  not  ot  Logic,  but  of  me  theorf 
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of  Edueadon,  in  the  moet  enlarged  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  not 
nroperly  an  Art  of  Observing.  There  may  be  rales  for  observing. 
JSut  these,  like  roles  for  inventing,  are  properly  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  one's  own  mind ;  for  puttme  it  into  the  state  in  which 
It  wiU  be  most  fitted  to  observe,  or  most  Imely  to  invent  They  are, 
^erefore,  essentially  rules  of  self-education,  which  is  a  different  thing 
from  Logic.  They  do  not  teach  how  to  do  the  thing,  but  how  to  make 
ouTselves  capable  of  doing  it  They  are  an  art  of  strengthening  the 
limbs,  not  an  art  of  using  dienu 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  observation  which  may  be  requisite, 
and  the  degree  of  decomposition  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  mental  analysis,  depend  upon  the  particular  purpose  in  view.  To 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  whole  universe  at  any  particular  moment  is 
impossible,  but  would  also  be  useless.  In  makmg  chemical  eneri- 
ments,  we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  note  the  position  of  the 
planets ;  because  experience  has  shown,  as  a  very  superficial  experi- 
ence is  sufiicient  to  snow,  that  in  such  cases  that  circumstance  is  not 
materia]  to  the  result :  and,  accordingly,  in  the  age  when  men  believed 
in  the  occult  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  might  have  been  un- 
philosophical  to  omit  ascertaining  the  precise  condition  of  those  bodies 
at  the  moment  of  the  experiment  As  to  the  degree  of  minuteness  of 
the  mental  subdivision ;  if  we  were  obliged  to  break  down  what  we 
observe  into  its  very  simplest  elements,  that  is,  literally  into  single  fi9tcts, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  we  should  find  them  :  we  can  hardly 
ever  affirm  that  our  divisions  of  any  kind  have  reached  the  ultimate 
unit  But  this,  too^  is  fortunately  unnecessary.  The  only  object  of  the 
mental  separation  is  to  suggest  the  requisite  physical  separation,  so 
tibat  we  may  either  accomplish  it  ourselves,  or  seek  for  it  in  nature ; 
and  we  have  done  enough  vtrhen  we  have  carried  the  subdivision  as  far 
as  die  point  at  which  we  are  able  to  see  what  observations  or  experi- 
ments we  require.  It  is  only  essential,  tit  whatever  point  our  mental 
decomposition  of  facts  may  for  the  present  have  stopped,  that  we  should 
hold  ourselves  ready  and  able  to  carry  it  fiirther  as  occasion  requires, 
and  should  not  allow  the  fi.'eedom  of  our  discriminating  &culty  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  swathes  and  bands  of  ordinaiy  classification ;  as  was 
the  case  with  all  early  speculative  inquirers,  not  excepting  die  GSreeks, 
to  whom  it  hardly  ever  occurred  that  what  was  called  by  one  abstract 
name  might,  in  reality,  be  several  phenomena,  or  that  diere  was  a  pes- 
sibiHty  of  decomposing  the  facts  of  the  universe  into  any  elements  but 
those  which  ordinary  language  already  recognized.  ^. 

§  2.  The  diflbrent  antecedents  and  consequents  being,  then,  supposed 
to  be,  so  &r  as  the  case  requires,  ascertained  and  discriminated  finom 
one  another ;  we  are  to  inquire  which  is  connected  widi  which.  In 
every  instance  which  comes  under  our  obsorvadon,  there  are  many 
antecedents  and  many  consequents.  If  diose  antecedents  could  not  be 
severed  from  one  another  except  in  thought,  or  if  those  consequents 
never  were  found  apart,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish 
{hpatttrwri  at  least)  the  real  laws,  or  to  assign  to  any  cause  its  efibct, 
or  to  any  effclfct  its  cause.  To  do  so,  we  must  be  able  to  meet  vnth 
aome  of  the  antecedents  apart  from  the  rest,  and  observe  what  follows 
from  them ;  or  some  of  the  consequents,  and  observe  by  what  they  axe 
preceded.  We  must,  in  short,  follow  the  Baconian  rule  of  varying 
Eb 
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ihe  drcumstances.  This  ia,  indeed,  only  the  fif&t  rule  of  physical  inqui- 
ry, and  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  sole^hile  ;  but  it  is  the  foundar 
tion  of  all  the  rest. 

For  the  purpose  of  yerying  the  circumstances,  we  may  have  recourse 
(according  to  a  distincdcm  commonly  made)  either  to  obsenration  or  to 
expenment ;  we  may  either  Jind  an  instance  in  ni^ure,  suited  to  x>ur 

Purposes,  or,  by  an  artificial  arrangement  of  circumstances,  make  one. 
'he  vahio  of  the  instance  depends  upon  what  it  is  in  itself^  not  upon 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  obtained :  its  enu>loyment  for  the  purposes  of 
induction  depends  upon  the  same  princi^ues  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
oth^r ;  as  the  uses  of  money  are  the  same  whether  it  is  inherited  or 
acquired.  There  is,  in  short,  no  difference  in  kind,  no  real  logical 
distinction,  between  the  two  processes  of  investigatioii.  There  aro» 
howerer,  practical  distinctions  to  which  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  advert. 

§  3.  The  first  and  most  obyious  distinction  between  Observatixm  and 
Experimei^  is,  that  the  latter  is  an  immense  extension  of  the  former. 
It  not  only  enables  us  to  produce  a  much  greater  number  of  yariations 
in  the  circumstances  than  nature  spontaneously  offers,  but»  moreover, 
m  thousands  of  cases,  to  produce  the  precise  tort  of  variation  whidi 
we  axe  in  vneint  of  for  discovering  the  law  of  the  ph^iomencm;  a  ser- 
vice which  nature,  being  constructed  on  a  quite  different  scheme  fixun 
that  of  facilitating  our  studies,  is  seldom  so  firiendly  as  to  bestow  upon 
us.  For  example,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  principle  in  the  atmos- 
phere enables  it  to  sustain  life,  the  variation  yre  require  is  that  a  living 
animal  should  be  immersed  in  each  component  element  of  the  atmos* 
phere  separately.  But  nature  does  not  supply  either  otygen  or  azote 
m  a  separate  state.  We  axe  indebted  to  artificial  experiment  for  our 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  finmer,  and  not  the  latter,  which  supports 
respiration ;  and  even  for  our  knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
two  ingredients* 

Thus  hr  the  advantage  of  experimentation  over  simple  observation 
is  universally  xecognized :  all  are  aware  that  it  enables  us  to  obtain 
innumerable  combmations  of  circumstances  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  nature,  and  so  add  to  nature's  experiments  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments of  our  own.  But  there  is  another  superiority  (or,  as  Bacon 
vrould  have  expressed  it,  another  prerogative),  of  instances  artificially 
obtained  over  spontaneous  instances— of  our  ovni  experiments  over 
even  the  same  experiments  when  made  by  nature— which  is  not  of  leas 
importance,  and  which  is  far  from  being  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
same  degree. 

When  we  can  produce  a  phenomenon  artificially,  we  can  take  it,  as 
it  were,  home  widi  us,  and  observe  it  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
vrith  which  in  all  other  ren>eots  we  are  accuratdiy  acquainted.  If  we 
desbe  to  know  what  are  the  effects  of  the  cause  A»  u^d  are  able  to 
produce  A  by  any  means  at  our  disposal,  we  can  generally  determine 
at  our  own  discretion,  so  &r  as  is  conq)atible  vrith  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  A,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  vriiich  shall  be  present 
along  vrith  it :  and  thus,  knovring  exactly  the  simultaneous  state  ot  every- 
thing else  which  is  vrithin  the  reach  of  A's  influence,  we  have  only  to 
Qbs^e  what  alteration  is  made  in  that  state  by  the  presence  of  A. 

For  example,  by  the  electrical  machine  we  can  produce  in  the  midst 
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at  known  ciremnwt«pce8>  the  phenomeBa  wfaicih  nature  exhibits  on  a 
grander  scale  under  the  form  of  lightning  and  thunder.  Now  let  any 
one  consider  what  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  effects  and  laws  of  elec- 
tric agency  mankind  could  erer  have  obtained  from  the  mere  observation 
o£  thunder-storms,  and  compare  it  with  that  which  they  have  gained, 
and  may  expect  to  gain,  from  electrical  and  galvanic  experiments. 
This  exan^fe  is  the  more  striking,  now  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  electric  action  is  of  all  natural  phenomena  (except  heat)  the  most 
pervading  and  universal,  which,  therefore,  it  might  antecedently  have 
been  supposed  could  stand  least  in  need  of  artificial  means  of  produc- 
tion to  enable  it  to  be  studied ;  v^le  the  &ct  is  so  much  the  contrary, 
that  without  the  electric  machine,  the  voltaic  battery,  and  the  Leyden 
jar,  we  should  never  have  suspected  the  existence  of  electrioity  as  one 
of  the  great  agents  in  nature ;  the  few  electric  phenomena  we  should 
have  known  of  would  have  continued  to  be  redded  either  as  super- 
natural, or  as  a  sort  of  anomalies  and  eccentricities  in  the  order  of  the 
universe. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  insulating  the  phenomenon  which  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  by  placing  it  among  known  circumstances,  we  may 
produce  further  variations  of  circumstances  to  any  extent,  and  of  such 
kinds  as  we  think  best  calculated  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon 
into  a  dear  light.  By  introducing  (me  well  defined  circumstance  afbor 
another  into  the  experiment,  we  obtain  assurance  of  the  manner  in 
wluch  the  phenomenon  behaves  under  an  indefinite  variety  of  possible 
drcumstances.  Thus,  chemists,  after  having  obtained  some  newly-dis- 
covered substance  in  a  pure  state,  (that  is,  having  made  sure  diat  there 
is  nothing  present  whicn  can  intenere  with  and  modify  its  agency,) 
introduce  various  other  substances,  one  by  one,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
will  combine  with  them,  or  decompose  them,  and  with  what  result; 
and  also  apply  heat,  or  electricity,  or  pressure,  to  discover  what  win 
hwpen  to  tbe  substance  under  each  of  these  drcomstances. 

But  if^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  we  have  to  seek  for  instances  in  which  nature  produces 
it,  the  task  befi^re  us  is  one  of  quite  another  kind.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  choose  what  the  concomitant  circumstances  diall  be,  we  now 
have  to  discover  what  they  are ;  which,  when  we  ^  beyond  the  sim- 
plest and  most  accessible  cases,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do,  with  any 
precision  and  completeness.  Let  us  take,  as  an  exemplification  of  a  phen- 
nomenon  which  we  have  no  means  of  frJbricating  artificially,  a  human 
mind.  Nature  produces  many ;  but  the  consequence  of  our  not  being 
able  to  produce  it  by  art  is,  that  in  every  instance  in  wbieh  we  see  a 
human  mind  developing  itself,  or  acting  upon  other  things,  we  see  it 
surrounded  and  obscured  by  an  indefinite  multitude  of  unascertainable 
circumstances,  rendering  the  use  of  the  common  experimental  methods 
almost  delusive.  We  may  conceive  to  what  extent  this  is  true,  if  we 
consider,  among  other  things,  that  whenever  nature  produces  a  human 
mind,  she  produces,  in  close  connexion  with  it,  also  a  body :  that  is,  a 
vast  con^ucation  of  physical 'Acts,  in  no  two  cases  peihaps  exactly 
similar,  and  most  of  vAiich  (except  the  mere  structure,  which  we  can 
examine  in  a  sort  of  coarse  vray  ailer  it  has  ceased  to  act)  are  radically 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  means  of  exploration.  li^  instead  of  a  human 
mind,  we  suppose  the  subject  of  investigation  to  be  a  human  society 
or  State  all  the  same  difficulties  recur  in  a  greatly  augmented  degree* 
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.  We  have  thus  ahreadj  come  within  nght  of  a  concki^oiif  which  the 
progress  of  die  inquiry  mil,  I  think,  hring  before  us  with  the  clearest 
evidence :  namely,  that  in  the  sciences  which  deal  with  phenomena  in 
which  artificial  experiments  are  impossible  (as  in  the  case  of  astron- 
omy), or  in  which  they  have  a  very  limited  range  (as  in  physiology, 
mental  philosophy,  and  the  social  science),  induction  nt>m  dii^ct 
experience  is  practised  at  a  disadvantage  generally  equivalent  to 
impracticability :  from  which  it  follows  that  the  methods  of  those 
sciences,  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  attainment,  must 
be  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  principally,  deductive.  Thi^  is  already 
known  to  be  the  case  with  the  first  of  the  sciences  we  have  men- 
tioned, astronomy ;  that  it  is  not  generally  recognized  as  true  of  the 
others,  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  But  any  further  notice  of  this  topic  would  at  present  be 
premature. 

§  4.  If  what  is  called  pure  Observation  is  at  so  great  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  artificial  experimentation,  in  one  department  of  the 
direct  exploration  of  phenomena,  there  is  another  branch  in  which  the 
advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

Inductive  inquiry  having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  what  causes  are 
connected  with  what  effects,  we  may  begin  this  search  at  either  end  of 
the  toad  which  leads  from  the  one  point  to  the  other :  we  may  either 
inquire  into  the  effects  of  a  given  cause,  or  into  the  causes  of  a  given 
eroct  The  fact  that  light  blackens  chloride  of  silver  might  have  oeen 
discovered,  either  by  experiments  upon  light,  trying  what  effect  it 
would  produce  on  various  substances,  or  by  observing  that  portions  of 
the  chloride  had  repeatedly  become  black,  and  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances.  The  effect  of  the  urali  poison  might  have  become 
known  either  by  administering  it  to  animals,  or  by  examining  how  it 
happened  that  the  wounds  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  inflict  vnth 
dieir  arrows  prove  so  uniformly  mortal.  Now  it  is  manifest  from  the 
mere  statement  of  the  examples,  without  any  theoretical  discussion, 
that  artificial  experimentation  is  applicable  only  to  the  former  of  these 
modes  of  investigation.  We  can  take  a  cause,  ^d  tiy  what  it  will 
produce :  but  we  cannot  take  an  effect,  and  try  what  it  will  be  pro- 
duced by.  We  can  only  watch  till  we  see  it  produced,  or  are  enabled 
to  produce  it  by  accident. 

This  would  be  of  little,  importance,  if  it  always  depended  upon  our 
choice  from  which  of  the  two  ends  of  the  sequence  we  would  under- 
take our  inquiries.  But  we  have  seldom  any  option.  As  we  can  only 
travel  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  are  obliged  to  commence 
at  whichever  end  we  are  best  acquainted  with.  If  the  agent  is  more 
froniliar  to  us  than  its  effects,  we  watch  for,  or  contrive,  instances  of 
the  agent,  under  such  varieties  of  circumstances  as  are  open  to  us,  and 
observe  the  result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  on  which  a 
phenomenon  depends  are  obscure,  but  die  phenomenon  itself  frtmiHar, 
vre  must  commence  our  inquiry  from  the  effect.  If  we  are  struck  with 
the  &ct  that  chloride  of  silver  has  been  blackened,  and  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  compare  instances 
m  which  the  fact  has  chanced  to  occur,  until  by  that  comparison  we 
discover  that  in  all  those  instances  the  substance  had  been  exposed  to 
the  light.    If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Indian  arrows  but  their  fatal 
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effect,  accideAt  alone  could  turn  our  attention  to  expeiiments  on  the 
orali :  in  the  regular  course  of  inyestigation,  we  could  only  inquire,  or 
try  to  observe,  what  had  been  done  to  uie  arrows  in  particu&r  instances. 

Wherever,  having  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  cause,  we  are  obliged 
to  set  out  firom  die  effect,  and  to  apply  the  rule  of  varying  the  circum- 
stances to  the  consequents,  not  the  antecedents,  we  are  necessarily 
destitute  of  the  resource  of  artificial  experimentation.  We  cannot,  at 
our  choice,  obtain  consequents,  as  we  can  antecedents,  under  any  set 
of  circumstances  compatible  vnih  their  nature.  There  are  no  means  of 
producing  effects  but  throueh  their  causes,  and  by  the  supposition  the 
causes  of  the  effect  in  question  are  not  known  to  us.  We  have  there* 
fore  no  expedient  but  to  study  it  where  it  offers  itself  spontaneoushr. 
If  nature  happens  to  present  us  with  instances  sufficiently  varied  m 
their  circumstances,  and  If  we  are  able  to  discover  either  amone  the 
proximate  antecedents,  or  amonfi;  some  other  order  of* antecedents, 
something  which  is  always  found  when  the  effect  is  found,  however 
various  the  circumstances,  and  never  found  when  it  is  not ;  we  may 
discover,  by  mere  observation  veithout  experiment,  a  real  uniformity  in 
nature. 

But  although  this  is  certainly  the  most  favorable  case  for  sciences  oi 
pure  observation,  as  contrasted  with  those  in  which  artificial  experi« 
ments  are  possible,  there  is  in  reality  no  case  which  more  strikmgly 
illustrates  the  inherent  imperfection  of  direct  induction  when  not 
founded  upon  experimentation.  Suppose  that,  by  a  comparison  ot 
cases  of  the  effect,  we  have  found  an  antecedent  which  appears  to  be, 
and  perhaps  is,  invariably  connected  with  it :  we  have  not  yet  proved 
that  antecedent  to  be  the  cause,  until  we  have  reversed  the  process, 
and  produced  the  effect  by  means  oC^that  antecedent.  If  we  can  pro- 
duce the  antecedent  artificially,  and  ii^  when  we  do  so,  the  effect  fol- 
lows, the  induction  is  complete ;  that  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  that 
conseauent.*  But  we  then  have  added  the  evidence  of  experiment  to 
that  ot  simple  observation.  Until  we  had  done  so,  we  had  only  proved 
imvariaole  antecedence,  but  not  unconditiojuil  antecedence,  or  causa- 
tion. Until  it  had  been  shown  by  the  actual  production  of  the  antece- 
dent under  known  circumstances,  and  the  occurrence  thereupon  of  the 
consequent,  that  the  antecedent  was  really  the  condition  on  which  it 
depended ;  the  uniformity  of  succession  which  was  proved  to  exist 
between  them*  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be  Hike  the  succession  of 
day  and  ni^ht)  no  case  of  causation  at  all ;  both  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent might  be  successive  stages  of  the  effect  of  an  ulterior  cause. 
Observation,  in  short,  without  experin^ent  (and  veithout  any  aid  firom 
deduction)  can  ascertain  uniformities,  but  cannot  prove  causation. 

In  order  to  see  these  remarks  verified  by  the  actual  state  of  the 
sciences,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  condition  of  natural  history.  In 
zoology,  for  example,  there  is  an  immense  number  o£  unifijrmities 
ascertained,  some  of  coexistence,  others  of  succession,  to  many  ot 
which,  notwithstanding  considerable  variations  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, we  know  not  any  exception :  but  the  antecedents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  such  as  we  cannot  artificially  produce ;  or,  if  we  can,  it 

*  Uhlets,  indeed,  the  conM<ineTit  w&s  generated  not  by  the  antecedent,  hut  bj  the  meant 
.  we  eEDplajed  to  produce  the  antecedent    Aa,  however,  theae  meana  are  under  our  power, 
Uwie  ia  80  ^  a  nrobability  that  they  are  alao  aofficiently  within  oar  knowledge,  to  enable 
na  to  judge  whether  that  could  be  the  caae  or  noC 
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iB  only  by  aetdne  in  modon  the  exact  procesB  by  which  nalare  pro- 
duces them ;  and  this  being  to  us  a  mysterious  {nrocees,  of  which  the 
main  ciYcumstances  aie  not  only  unknown  but  unobservable,  the  i  une 
of  experimentation  would  here  be  completely  misapplied.  Such  are 
the  facts :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  That  on  this  vast  subject^  which 
affords  so  mudb  and  such  varied  scope  lor  obs^nrationy  we  have  not, 
properly 'Speaking,  ascertained  a  angle  cause,  a  single  unconditional 
uniiormity.  We  know  not,  in  the  case  of  almost  any  of  the  phenom* 
ena  that  we  find  conjoined,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  other ;  which 
is  cause,  and  which  effect,  or  whether  either  of  them  is  so,  or  they  are 
not  rather  all  of  them  conjunct  effects  c^  causes  yet  to  be  discovered, 
complex  results  of  laws  hitherto  unknown. 

Although  some  of  the  foregoing  observations  may  be,  in  tedinical 
strictness  of  arrangement,  premature  in  this  place,  it  seemed  that  a 
few  general  *reaiarks  upon  the  difference  between  Sciences  of  mere 
Observation  and  Sciences  of  Experimentation,  and  the  extreme  disad 
vantt^  under  which  directly  inductive  inquiry  is  necessarily  carried 
on  in  the  former,  were  the  best  pr^>aration  fer  discussing  the  methods 
of  direct  induction ;  a  preparation'  rendering  superfluous  much  that 
must  otherwise  have  been  introduced,  with  some  inconvenience,  into 
the  heart  of  that  discussion.  To  the  consideration  of  these  Methods 
we  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  FOUS  MBTBODS  OF  BXPEBIMBNTAL  INOUIBT. 

§  1.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  modes  of  singling  out  from 
among  the  ciroumstances  which  precede  or  follow  a  phenomenon, 
those  with  which  it  is  really  connected  by  an  invariable  law,  are  two 
in  number.  One  is,  by  comparing  together  different  instances  in  which 
the  phenomenon  occurs.  The  other  is  by  comparing  instances  in 
whi<^  the  phenomenon  does  occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects 
similar  in  ^hich  it  doea  not  These  two  methods  may  be  respectively 
denominated,  the  Method  of  Asreement,  and  the  Metho4  of  Difference. 

In  illustrating  these  methods  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  two-fold  character  of  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  phenomena ;  which 
may  be  either  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  or  into  the 
effects  or  properties  of  a  given  cause.  We  shall  consider  the  methods 
in  their  application  to  either  order  of  investigation,  and  shall  draw  our 
examples  equally  from  both. 

We  shall  denote  antecedents  by  the  large  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  consequents  corresponding  to  them  by  the  smaU.  Let  A, 
then,  be  an  agent  or  cause,  and  let  the  object  of  our  inquiry  be  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  effects  of  this  cause.  If  we  can  either  find,  or 
produce,  the  agent  A  in  such  varieties  of  circumstances,  that  the 
different  cases  have  no  circumstance  in  common  except  A;  then, 
whatever  effect  we  find  to  be  produced  in  all  our  trials  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  the  effect  of  A.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  A  is  tried  along 
with  B  and  G,  and  that  the  eroct  is  uhc;  a^  suppose  that  A  is  next 
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Cried  with  D^nd  £,  but  without  B  and  C,  and  that  the >eS&ct  is  ade. 
Then  we  may  reason  thufl :  b  and  c  are  not  efiects  of  A,  for  they  were 
not  prodaced  by  it  in  the  second  eweriment ;  nor  are  d  and  e,  for  they 
were  not  p<roduced  in  the  first.  Whatever  is  really  the  effect  of  A 
must  hare  been  prodaced  in  both  instances;  now  this  condition  is 
fiilfiUed  by  no  circumstance  except  a.  The  phenomenon  a  cannot 
have  been  die  effect  bf  B  or  C,  since  it  was  produced  where  they 
were  not;  nor  of  D  or  E»  since  it  was  produced  where  they  were  noC 
Therefixre  it  is  the  effect  of  A. 

For  example,  let  the  antecedent  A  be  the  contact  of  an  alkaline 
substance  and  an  oiL  This  combination  J>eing  tried  under  several 
varieties  of  circumstance  resemUing  ead  other  in  nothing  else,  the 
results  agree  in  the  production  of  a  greasy  and  detersive  or  saponaceous 
suhstanoe :  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  combination  of  an  oil 
and  an  alkali  causes  the  production  of  a  soap.  It  is  thus  we  inquire, 
by  the  Method  of  Agreem^it,  into  the  effect  of  a  given  cause. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect. 
Let  a  be  the  ^ect.  Here,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  we  have  only 
the  resource  of  observation  without  experiment :  we  cannot  take  a 
phenomenon  of  which  we  know  not  the  origin,  and  try  to  find  its  mode 
of  production  by  producing  it ;  if  we  succeeded  in  sudi  a  random  trial 
it  could  only  be  by  aeddent  But  if  we  can  observe  a  m  two  different 
combinations,  ahc  and  ade;  and  if  we  know,  or  can  discover,  that  the 
antecedent  dicumstances  in  these  cases  respectively  were  ABC  and 
ADE;  we  may  conclude  by  a  reasoning  similar  to  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  that  A  is  the  antecedent  connected  with  the  consequent 
a  by  a  law  of  causation.  B  and  C,  we  may  say,  oaimot  be  causes  of  a, 
since  on  its  second  occurrence  they  were  not  present ;  tkor  are  D  and  E, 
for  they  were  not  present  on  its  first  occurrence.  A,  alone  of  the 
five  drcomstances,  was  found  among  the  antecedents  o£  a  in  both 
instances. 

For  example,  let  the  effect  a  be  crystalization.  We  compare  in 
stances  in  which  bodies  are  known  to  assume  crystaline  structure,  but 
which  have  no  other  point  of  agreement;  and  we  find  them  to  have 
one,  and  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  only  one,  antecedent  in  common  : 
die  deposition  of  a  solid  matter  from  a  liqidd  state,  either  a  state  of 
fusion  or  of  solution.  We  conclude^  therefore,  that  the  solidification 
o£  a  snbstanoe  fi:om  a  liquid  state  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  its 
crjrstalization. 

In  this  exaipple  we  may  go  further,  and  say,  it  is  not  only  the 
invariable  antecedent  but  die  cause.  For  in  this  case  we  are  able, 
after  detecting  the  antecedent  A,  to  produce  it  artificially,  and  by 
finding  that  a  follows  it,  verify  the  result  of  our  inducdon.  The 
importance  of  thus  reversing  die  proof  was  never  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  when,  by  keeping  a  j^iial  of  water  charged  with 
siHceous  particles  undisturbed  for  years,  a  chemist  (I  beheve  Dr. 
WoQaston)  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals  of  quartz;  and  in  the 
equally  intereatine  experiment  in  which  Sir  James  HaU  produced 
artifi^l  marble,  by  the  cooling  of  its  mat^als  £com  fusion  under 
inmiense  inressure:  two  admkable  exanq^les  of  die  light  which  may 
be  thrown  iqpon  the  most  secret  pvocesses  of  nature  by  well-coutrivea 
nUerro^^ation  of  her. 

But  i£  we  cannot  artificially  produce  the  phenomenon  A,  the  oon- 
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clumon  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  remains  salject  to  very  considerable 
doubt.  Though  an  invariable,  it  may  not  be  the  unconditional  ante- 
cedent of  a,  but  may  precede  it  as  day  precedes,  night  or  nightly. 
This  uncertainty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  assuring  ourselves  that 
A  is  the  Ofdy  immediate  antecedent  common  to  both  the  instances.  If 
we  could  be  certain  of  having  ascertained  all  the  invariable  antece- 
dents, we  might  be  sure  that  the  unconditional  invariable  antecedent, 
or  cause,  must  be  found  somewhere  among  them.  Unfortunately  it  ia 
hardly  ever  possible  to  ascertain  all  the  antecedents,  unless  the  phe- 
nomenon is  one  which  we  can  produce  artificially.  Even  then  the 
difficulty  is. merely  lightened,  not  removed:  men  knew  how  to  raise 
water  in  pumps  long  bef^e  they  adverted  to  what  was  really  the 
operating  circumstance  in  the  means  they  employed,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of  the  water.  It  is, 
however,  much  easier  to  analyze  completely  a  set  of  arrangements 
made  by  ourselves,  than  the  whole  complex  mass  of  the  agencies 
which  nature  happens  to  be  exerting  at  the  moment  when  she  produ- 
ces any  given  phenomenon.  We  may  overlook  some  of  the  material 
circumstances  in  an  experiment  widi  an  electrical  machine ;  but  we 
riiall,  at  the  worst,  be  better  acquainted  vrith  them  than  with  those  of 
a  thunder-storm. 

The  mode  of  discovering  and  proving  laws  of  nature,  which  wa 
have  now  examined,  proceeds  upon  the  following  axiom :  Whateve 
circumstance  can  be  excluded,  without  prejudice  to  the  phenomenon 
or  can  be  absent  notwithstanding  it  presence,  is  not  connected  with  it 
in  the  way  of  causation.  The  casual  circumstances  being  thus  elimi- 
nated, if  only  one  remains,  that  one  is  the  cause  whidi  we  are  in 
search  of:  if  more  than  one,  they  either  are,  or  contain  among  them, 
the  cause :  and  so,  mutatis  mtUandis,  of  the  effect.  As  this  m^od 
proceeds  by  comparing  different  instances  to  ascertain  in  what  they 
aeree,  I  have  termed  it  the  Method  of  Agreement :  and  we  may 
adopt  as  its  regulating  principle  the  following  canon: — 

First  Canon. 

^  two  or  more  instancei  of  the  jfiienomenon  under  inveatigattcn  hav$ 
only  one  circumstance  in  common^  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  aU 
the  instattces  agree,  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  ^  the  given  phenomenon. 

Quitting  for  the  present  the  Method  of  Agreement,  to  which  we 
shall  almost  immediately  return,  we  proceed  to  a  stiU  more  potent 
instrument  of  the  investigation  of  nature,  the  Method  of  Difference. 

§  2.  In  the  Method  of  Agreement,  we  endeav(»red  to  obtain  in- 
stances which  agreed  in  die  given  circumstance  but  differed  in  eveiy 
other:  in  the  present  method  we  require,  on  the  contrary,  two  in- 
stances resembung  one  another  in  every  other  respect,  but  cQffering  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  phenomenon  we  wish  to  study.  K  out 
object  be  to  discover  the  effects  of  an  agent  A,  we  must  procure  A  in 
some  set  of  ascertained  circumstances,  as  ABC,  and  havmg  noted  the 
effects  produced,  compare  them  with  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
circumstances  BC,  when  A  is  absent.  If  the  effect  of  ABC  is  abc^ 
and  the  effect  of  BC,  he,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  A  is  a.    So 
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yin,  if  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  desire  to  investigate  the  eans^ 
an  effect  a,  we  most  select  an  instance,  as  a&c,  in  which  the  effect 
occurs,  and  in  which  the  antecedents  were  ABC,  and  we  must  look 
oat  for  another  instance  in  which  the  remaining  circumstances,  hc^ 
occur  widiout  a.  If  the  antecedents,  in  that  instance,  are  BC,  we 
know  that  the  cause  of  a  must  be  At  either  A  alone,  or  A  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  of  the  other  circumstances  present. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  examples  of  a  logical  process  to 
which  we  owe  almost  all  the  inductiye  conclusions  we  draw  in  daily 
life.  When  a  man  is  shot  through  the*  heart,  it  is  br  this  method  we 
know  that  it  was  the  gun-shot  which  killed  him :  for  he  was  in  the 
fiillnefls  of  Hfe  immediately  before,  all  circumstances  being  the  same, 
except  the  wound. 

The  axioms  whidi  are  taken  £oir  granted  in  this  method  are  eyidendy 
the  following :  Whatever  antecedent  cannot  be  excluded  without  pre- 
vmting  the  phenomenon,  is  ihe  cause,  or  a  condition,  of  that  phenom- 
enon; Whatever  consequent  can  be  excluded,  with  no  other  differ- 
«Dce  in  the  antecedents  than  the  absence  of  a  particular  (me,  is  the 
effect  g£  that  one.  Instead  of  comparing  different  instances  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, to  discover  in  what  th^  agree,  this  method  compares  an 
instance  of  its  occurrence  with  an  instance  of  its  non-occurrence,  to 
discover  in  what  they  differ.  The  canon  which  is  the  regulating  prin- 
ciple of  the  Method  of  Diffinrence  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Second  Canon. 

J^  am  miUmee  in  iMch  the  phenomenon  under  investigatton  occwrt^ 
Ian  instance  in  which  it  does  not  oocur,  have  every  circumstance  save 
one  in  common,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the  former  ;  the  circumstance 
tn  which  alone  the  two  instances  difer,  is  the  effect,  or  cause,  or  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

§  3.  The  two  methods  which  we  have  now  stated  have  many  features 
•f  resemblance,  but  there  are  also  many  distinctions  between  them. 
Both  are  methods  of  elimination.  This  term  (which  is  employed  in 
che  theory  of  equations  to  denote  the  process  by  which  one  after 
another  df  the  elements  of  a  question  is  excluded,  and  the  solution 
made  to  depend  upon  the  relation  between  the  remaining  elements 
only,)  is  well  suited  to  ex^ness  the  <q>eration,  analagous  to  this,  whidi 
Ims  been  und^nstood  since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  be  the  foundation  of 
experimental  inaniry :  namely,  the  successive  exclusion  of  the  various 
circumstances  which  are  found  to  accompany  a  phenomenon  in  a  given 
instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  those  among  them  which  can 
be  absent  consistently  with  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
Method  of  Agreement  stands  on  the  ground  that  whatever  can  be 
eliminated,  is  not  connected  with  the  phenomenpn  by  any  law.  The 
Method  of  Difierence  has  for  its  foundation,  that  whatever  can  not  be 
riiminated,  is  connected  with  the  phenomenon  by  a  law. 

Of  these  methods,  that  of  Difference  is  more  particnlariy  a  method 
ef  artificial  experiment ;  while  that  of  Agreement  is  more  especially 
the  resource  we  employ  where  experimentation  is  impossible.  A  few 
reflections  will  prove  the  foct,  and  point  out  the  reason  of  it. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Method  of  Difference 
Ff 
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tkat  the  tiature  of  the  eombinations  w^A  it  requires  is  mnch  more 
Btrictly  defined  than  in  the  Method  of  Agreement.     The  two  instancet 
which  are  to  be  con^ared  with  one  another  must  be  exactly  Bimilar, 
in  all  circmnstanees  except  the  one  which  we  are  attempting  to  invea- 
tigate :  they  miut  be  in  the  relation  of  ABC  and  BC,  or  of  abc  and 
be.    It  is  true  that  this  Bimilaiily  of  circumstances  needs  not  extend 
to  such  as  are  already  known  to  be  immaterial  to  the  result.    And  in 
the  case  of  most  phenomena  we  learn  at  once,  from  the  most  ordinary 
BXperience,  that  most  of  the  coexistent  phenomena  of  the  universe 
may  be  either  present  or  absent  without  affecting  the  given  phenome- 
non ;  or,  if  present,  are  present  indifferently  when  the  phenomenon 
does  not  happen,  and  when  it  does.    Still,  even  limiting  the  identity 
which  b  required  between  the  two  instances,  ABC  and  BC,  to  such 
circumstances  as  are  not  already  known  to  be  indifferent ;  it  is  very 
seldom  that  nature  affords  two  instances,  of  which  we  can  be  assured 
that  they  stand  in  this  precise  relation  to  one  another.     In  the  spon- 
taneous operations  of  nature  there  is  generally  such  complication  and 
such  obscurity,  they  are  mostly  either  on  so  overwhelmingly  large  or 
on  so  inaccessibly  minute  a  scale,  we  are  so  ignorant  of  a  great  part 
of  the  facts  which  really  take  place,  and  even  those  of  which  we  ape 
not  ignorant  are  so  multitudinous,  and  therefore  so  seldom  exactly 
alike  in  any  two  cases,  that  a  spontaneous  experiment,  of  the  kina 
required  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  is  commonly  not  to  be  found* 
When,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a  phenomenon  by  an  artificial 
experiment,  a  pair  of  instances  such  as  the  method  requires  is  obtained 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course^  provided  the  process  does  not  last  a  long 
time.    A  certain  state  of  surrounding  circumstances  existed  before  we 
commenced  die  experiment :  this  islSC.     We  then  introduce  A ;  say, 
for  instance,  by  merely  bringing  an  object  firom  another  part  of  the 
room,  b^ore  &ere  has  been  time  for  any  change  in  the  other  ele- 
ments.    It  is,  in  short  (as  M.  Comte  observes),  the  very  nature  of  an 
experiment,  to  introduce  into  the  preexisting  state  of  circumstances  a 
chanee  perfectly  definite.     We  choose  a  previous  state  of  things  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted,  ao  that  no  unforeseen  alteration  in  that 
state  is  likely  to  pass  unobserved;    and  into  this  we  introduce,  as 
rapidly  as  podsible,  the  phenomenon  which  we  wish  to  study ;  so  that 
we  in  general  are  entitled  to  foel  complete  assurance,  that  the  pre* 
existing  state,  and  the  state  which  we  have  produced,  diflfer  in  nothing 
except  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  phenomenon.    If  a  bird  is 
taken  &om  a  cage,  and  instantly  plunged  mto  carbonic  acid  gas,  die 
.  expeiimentalist  may  be  fully  assured  (at  all  events  after  one  or  two 
repeddons)  that  no  circumstance  capable  of  causing  suflfocadon  had 
supervened  in  die  interim,  except  the  change  fix>m  immersion  in  the 
atmosphere  to  immersion  in  cait>onic  acid  gas.     There  is  one  doubt, 
Videed,  which  may  remain  in  some  cases  of  this  description ;    the 
eflfect  may  have  been  produced  not  by  the  change,  but  by  the  means 
we  employed  to  produce  die  change.     The  possibility,  however,  of  diti 
last  supposition  generally  admits  €f  being  conclusively  tested  by  other 
experiinentB.     It  dius  appears  that  in  the  study  of  the  various  kindt 
of  phenomena  which  we  can,  by  our  vohmtary  agency,  modify  or 
control,  we  can  in  general  satisfy  die  requisitions  of  the  Mediod  of 
Difference ;  but  that  by  the  spontaneous  operations  of  nature  thone 
requisitions  are  seldom  fulfilleo. 
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The'rererae  of  tbis  is  the  case  with  the  Method  of  Agreement. 
We  do  not  here  require  instances  of  so  special  and  determinate  a  kind. 
Any  instances  whatever,  in  which  nature  presents  us  with  a  phenom'^ 
enon,  may  be  examined  for  the  purposes  of  this  method ;  and  if  all 
such  instances  agree  in  anything,  a  conclusion  of  considerable  value  is 
already  attained.  We  can  seldom,  indeed,  be  sure  that  this  one  point 
of  agreement  is  the  only  one ;  but  our  ignorance  does  not,  as  in  the 
Method  of  Difference,  vitiate  the  conclusion;  the  certaintv  of  the 
result,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  is  not  affected.  We  have  ascertamed  one 
invariable  antecedent  or  consequent,  however  many  other  invariable 
antecedents  or  consequents  may  still  remain  unascertained.  If  ABC, 
AD£,  AFG,  are  all  equally  followed  by  a,  then  a  is  an  invariable 
consequent  of  A.  U  ahc,  ade,  afg,  all  number  A  among  their  ante- 
cedents, then  A  is  connected  as  an  antecedent,  by  some  invariable 
law,  with  a.  But  to  determine  whether  this  invariable  antecedent  is 
a  cause,  or  this  invariable  consequent  an  effect,  we  must  be  able,  in 
addition,  to  produce  the  one  by  meanft  of  the  other;  or,  at  least,  to  obtain 
that  which  alone  constitutes  our  assurance  of  having  produced  any- 
thing, namely,  an  instance  in  which  the  efl^t,  <i,  has  come  into  exist- 
eoce,  with  no  other  change  in  the  preexisting  circumstances  than  the 
addition  of  A.  And  this,  if  .we  can  do  it,  is  an  application  of  the 
Method  of  Difference,  not  of  the  Method  of  Agreement. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  by  the  Method  of  Difference  alone  that  we  can 
ever,  in  the  way  of  direct  experience,  arrive  with  certainty  at  causes. 
The  Method  of  Agreement  leads  only  feo  laws  of  phenomena,  as  Mr. 
Whewell  calls  them,  but  which  (since  laws  of  causation  are  also  laws 
4^  phenomena)  I  prefer  to  designate  as  uniformities  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  causation  must  for  the  present  remain  undecided.  The  Mediod 
3f  Agreement  is  chiefly  to  be  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  suggesting 
applications  of  the  Method  of  Difference  (as  in  the  last  example  the  com- 
parison ofABC,  ADE,  AFG,  suggested  that  A  was  the  antecedent 
on  which  to  try  the  experiment  whether  it  could  produce  a) ;  or,  as  an 
inferior  resource,  in  case  the  Method  of  Difference  is  impracticable ; 
which,  as  we  before  showed  generally  arises  from  the  impossibility  of 
artificially  producmg  the  phenomena.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  although  applicable  in  principle  to  either  case,  is  more 
emphatically  the  method  of^investigation  on  those  subjects  where  arti- 
ficial expenmentation  is  impossible ;  because  on  those  it  is,  generally, 
our  only  resource  of  a  directly  inductive  nature ;  wMle,  in  the  phenome- 
na which  we  can  produce  at  pleasure,  the  Mediod  of  Difference  gene- 
rally affords  a  more  efficacious  process,  which  will  ascertain  causes  as 
weU  as  mere  laws. 

§  4.  Our  next  remark  shall  be,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which, 
although  our  power  of  producing  the  phenomenon  is  complete,  the 
Method  of  Difference  either  cannot  be  made  available  at  all,  or  not 
without  a  previous  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement.  This 
occurs  when  the  agency  by  which  we  can  produce  the  phenomenon  is 
not  that  of  one  single  antecedent,  but  a  combination  of  antecedents, 
which  we  have  no  power  of  separatine  fix>m  each  other  and  exhibiting 

rrt.     For  instance,  suppose  the  subject  of  inquuy  to  be  the  cause  <n 
doable  refiraction  or  light.    We  can  produce  this  phenomenon  at 
pleasure,  by  employing  any  one  of  the  many  substancfH^  which  are 
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known  to  refract  li^  in  that  peculiar  manner.  But  if,  taluog  cue  of 
those  Bubstancea,  as  Iceland  spar  for  example,  we  wish  to  determine 
on  which  of  the  px>perties  of  Iceland  spar  this  remarkable  pbenomeiuk 
depends,  we  can  make  no  use,  for  that  purpose,  of  the  Method  of  Dif- 
fidence ;  for  we  cannot  find  another  substance  precisely  resembling 
Iceland  spar  except  in  some  one  property.  The  only  mode,  therefore, 
of  prosecuting  this  inquiry  is  that  afforded  by  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment ;  by  which,  in  fact,  through  a  comparison  of  all  the  known  sub- 
stances which  had  the  property  of  doubly  refracting  li^bt,  it  was  ascei^ 
tuned  that  they  agreed  in  the  single  circumstance  of  being  crystaline 
substances ;  and  although  the  converse  does  not  hold,  although  all  crys- 
taline substances  have  not  the  property  of  double  refraction,  it  waa 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  these 
two  properties ;  that  either  crystaline  structure,  or  the  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  that  structure,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  double  refraction. 

Out  of  this  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement  arises  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  that  method,  which  is  sometimes  of  great  avail  in 
the  investiffation  of  nature.  In  cases  similar  to  the  above,  in  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  precise  pair  of  instances  whidi  our  second 
canon  requires— instances  agreeing  in  every  antecedent  except  A,  or  in 
every  consequent  except  a  ;  we  may  yet  be  able,  by  a  double  employ- 
ment of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  to  discover  in  what  the  instances 
which  contain  A  or  a,  diner  from  ^ose  which  do  not. 

If  we  compare  various  instances  in  which  a  occurs,  and  find  that 
they  all  have  in  common  thet  circumstance  A,  and  (as  far  as  can  be 
observed)  no  other  circumstance,  the  Method  of  Agreement,  so  far  bears 
testimony  to  a  connexion  between  A  and  a.  In  order  to  convert  this 
proof  of  connexion  into  proof  of  causation  by  the  direct  Method  of 
Difference,  we  ought  to  be  able  in  some  one  of  these  instances,  as  for 
example  A  B  C,  to  leave  out  A,  and  observe  whether  by  doing  so,  a  is 
prevented.  Now  supposing  (what  is  often  the  case)  that  we  are  not 
able  to  try  this  decisive  experiment;  yet,  provided  we  can  by  any 
means  discover  what  would  be  its  result  if  we  could  try  it,  the  advan- 
tage will  be  the  same.  Suppose,  then,  that  as  we  previously  examined 
a  variety  of  instances  in  wmch  a  occurred,  and  found  them  to  agree  in 
containing  A,  so  we  now  observe  a  variety  of  instancei^  in  which  a  does 
not  occur,  and  find  them  agree  in  not  containing  A;  which  establishes, 
by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  the  same  connexion  between  the  absence 
of  A  and  the  absence  of  a,  wliich  was  before  established  between  their 
presence.  As,  then,  it  had  been  shown  that  whenever  A  is  present  a 
IS  present,  so  it  being  now  shown  that  when  A  is  taken  away  a  is  re- 
moved along  with  it,  we  have  by  the  one  proposition  ABC,  a&c,  by 
the  other  B  C,  &c,  the  positive  and  negative  instances  which  the  Medioa 
of  Difference  requires.  Thus,  if  it  be  true  that  all  animals  which  have 
a  well-developed  respiratory  system,  and  therefore  aerate  the  blood 
perfectly^,  agree  in  bemg  warm-blooded,  while  those  whose  respiratory 
system  is  imperfect  do  not  maintain  a  temperature  much  exceeding 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  we  may  argue  frt)m  this  two-fold  expe- 
rience, that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  by  respiration 
is  the  cause  of  animal  heat. 

This  method  may  be  called  the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference ;  and  consists  in  a  double 
employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  each  proof  being  indepen- 
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dent  x>f  the  other,  and  corroborating  it.  Bat  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
proof  by  the  direct  Method  of  Difference.  For  the  requisitions  of  the 
Method  o£  Difierence  are  not  satiafied,  unless  we  can  be  quite  sure 
ttther  that  the  instances  afiBrmadre  of  a  agree  in  no  antecedent  what- 
ever but  A,  or  that  the  instances  negative  of  a  agree  in  nothing  but  die 
Begation  of  A.  Now  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  never  is,  to  have  this 
essunmce,  we  should  not  need  the  joint  method ;  for  either  of  the  two 
sets  of  instances  separai^ely  would  then  be  sufficient  to  prove  causation. 
This  indirect  method,  therefore,  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  great  exten^ 
■ion  and  improvement  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  but  not  as  partici^ 
padng  in  the  more  cogent  nature  of  the  Method  of  Diflference.  The 
following  may  be  stated  as  its  canon: — 

Third  Canon. 

ff  two  or  more  inttances  in  which  the  phtnomemm  oecun  have  onl^ 
ome  eirettmdamctin  awimon.whdU  twoormore  instancei  inwkichit  does 
mot  oeemr  havenothing  incommonsave  the  absence  of  thcU circumstance ^ 
the  drcmnstance  in  which  alone  the  two  sets  of  instances  differ^  is  tht 
^ect,  or  camse,  or  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

/ 

We  idiaH  presently  show  that  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference  constitates,  in  another  respect  not  yet  adverted  to,  an  im* 
provement  upon  the  common  Method  of  Agreement,  namely,  in  being 
unaffected  by  a  characteristic  impra-feotion  of  that  method,  the  nature 
of  which  still  remains  to  be  pointed  out.  But  as  we  cannot  enter  into 
tins  exposition  without  introducing  a  new  element  of  complexity  into 
this  long  and  intricate  discussion,  I  shaH  postpone  it  to  the  next  chapter, 
and  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  statement  of  two  other  methods, 
which  will  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  means  which  ttiankind 
possess  for  exploring  the  laws  of  nature  by  specific  observation  and 
experience. 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  has  been  aptly  denominated  the  Method  of 
Rasidues.  Its  principle  is  very  simple.  Subducting  firom  any  given 
phenomenon  all  the  portions  which  by  virtue  of  preceding  inductions, 
can  be  assigned  to  Known  causes,  the  remainder  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  ante^dents  which  had  been  overlooked,  or  of  which  the  effect  was 
as  yet  an  unknown  quantity. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  we  have  the  antecedents  ABC,  followed 
by  the  consequents  a  be,  and  tiiat  by  previous  inductions,  (founded,  we 
will  suppose,  upon  the  Method  of  Difference,)  we  have  ascertained  the 
causes  en  some  of  these  effects,  or  the  effects  of  some  of  these  causep 
and  are  by  this  means  apprised  that  the  effect  of  A  is  a,  and  that  the 
effect  of  B  is  &.  Subtracting  the  sum  of  these  effects  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  there  remains  c,  which  now,  without  any  firesh  experi- 
ment, we  may  know  to  be  the  effect  of  C.  This  Method  of  Residues 
IS  in  truth  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  If  the 
instance  A,BC,  a  be,  could  have  been  compared  with  a  single  instance 
AB,  ab,  we  should  have  proved  C  to  be  the  cause  of  c,  by  the  com- 
mon process  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, instead  of  a  single  instance  A  B,  we  have  had  to  study  separately 
the  causes  A  and  B,  and  to  infer  from  the  effects  which  they  produce 
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feparatel J,  what  effect  they  must  produce  m  die  case  ABC  whera 
they  act  together.  Of  the  two  instances,  therefore,  which  the  Method 
of  f>i£rerence  requires — ^the  one  positive,  the  other  negative — the  neor 
tive  one,  or  that  in  which  the  given  phenomenon  is  absent,  is  not  um 
direct  result  of  observation  and  experiment,  but  has  been  arrived  at 
by  deduction.  As  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  tbm 
Method  of  Residues  partakes  of  its  rigorous  certainty,  provided  the 
previous  inductions,  those  which  gave  the  effects  of  A  and  B,  were  ob- 
tained by  the  same  infallible  method,  and  provided  we  are  certain  that 
G  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  the  residual  phenomen<m  c  can  be 
referred ;  the  only  agent  of  which  we  had  not  already  calculated  and 
subducted  the  effect.  But  as  we  can  never  be  quite  certain  of  thiii 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  Method  of  Residues  is  not  complete, 
unless  we  can  obtain  G  artificially  and  try  it  separately,  or  unless  its 
agency,  when  once  suggested,  can  be  accounted  for,  and  proved  de- 
ductivdy,  from  known  laws. 

Even  with  these  reservations,  the  Method  of  Residues  is  one  of  tho 
most  important  among  our  instruments  of  discoveiy .  Of  all  the  methods 
*of  investigating  laws  of  nature,  this  is  the  most  fertile  in  unexpected 
results  ;  often  mforming  us  of  sequences  in  which  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  effect  were  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  of  themselves  the 
attention  of  observers.  The  agent  G  may  be  an  obscure  circumstance, 
not  likely  to  have  been  perceived  unless  sought  for,  nor  likely  to  have 
been  sought  for  until  attention  had  been  awakened  by  the  insufficiency 
of  the  obvious  causes  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  effect.  And  c 
may  be  so  disguised  by  its  intermixture  with  a  and  &,  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  presented  itself  spontaneously  as  a  subject  oi  separate 
atudy.  Of  these  uses  of  the  method,  we  shall  presently  cite  some 
remarkable  examples.  The  canon  o£  the  Method  of  Residues  is  as 
follows : — 

Fourth  Ganon. 

Subduct  Jram  any  fhenomenon  tuck  part  as  is  known  by  previous 
inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents,  and  the  residue  of  th$ 
phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the  remaining  antecedents. 

4  6.  There  remains  a  class  of  laws  which  it  is  impracticable  to 
ascertain  by  any  oi  the  three  methods  which  I  have  attempted  to 
characterize ;  namely,  the  laws  of  those  Permanent  Gauses,  or  inde- 
structible natural  agents,  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  exclude  or  to 
isolate  :  which  we  can  neither  hinder  fin)m  being  present,  nor  contrive 
that  they  should  be  present  alone.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that 
we  could  by  no  means  separate  the  effects  of  mese  agents  from  .the 
effects  of  those  other  phenomena  with  which  they  cannot  be  prevented 
from  coexisting.  In  respect,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  permanent  causes, 
no  such  difficiuty  exists ;  since,  though  we  cannot  eliminate  them  as 
coexisting  facts,  we  can  eliminate  them  as  influencing  agents,  by 
simply  trying  our  experiment  in  a  local  situation  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  influence.  The  pendulum,  for  example,  has  its  oscillations 
disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain ;  we  remove  the  pendulum  to 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  mountain,  and  the  disturbance  ceases: 
from  these  data  we  can  determine  by  die  Method  of  Difference,  the 
amount  of  eflect  really  due  to  the  mountain ;  and  beyond  a  cextaia 
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distance  everything  goes  on  precisely  as  it  would  do  if  the  mountain 
exercised  no  influence  whatever,  whidi,  accordingly,  we,  with  sufficient 
reason,  conclude  to  be  the  feet 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  applying  the  methods  already  treated  of 
to  determine  die  effects  of  Permanent  Causes,  is  confined  to  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  local  limits  of  their 
influence.  The  pendulum  can  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
mountain,  but  it  cannot  be  removed  firom  the  influence  of  the  earth : 
we  caunot  take  away  the  earth  from  the  pendulum,  nor  ihe  pendulum 
from  the  earth,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  continue  to  vibra|e  if  the 
action  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  it  were  withdrawn.  On  what 
evidence,  then,  do  we  ascribe  its  vibrations  to  the  earth's  influence  t 
Not  on  any  sanctioned  by  the  Method  of  Difierence ;  for  one  of 
the  two  instances,  the  negative  instance,  is  wanting.  Nor  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement ;  for  although  all  pendulums  agree  in  this,  that 
during  ^eir  oscillations  the  earth  is  always  present,  why  may  we  not 
as  well  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  sim,  which  is  equally  a  co- 
existent fact  in  all  the  experiments  1  It  is  evident  that  to  establish 
even  so  simple  a  fact  of  causation  as  this,  there  was  required  some 
method  over  and  abo\o  those  which  we  have  yet  examined. 

As  another  example,  let  us  take  the  phenomenon  Heat.  Independ- 
ently of  all  hypothesis  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  agency  so  called, 
this  &ct  is  certain,  that  we  are  unable  to  exhaust  any  body  of  the  whole 
of  its  heat.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  one  ever  perceived  heat  not 
emanating  from  a  body.  Beine'unable,  then,  to  separate  Body  and  Heat, 
we  cannot  efiect  such  a  variation  of  circumstances  as  the  foregoing  three 
methods  require;  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  those  mediods,  whsu:  por- 
tions of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  any  bodv  are  due  to  the  heat  con- 
tained in  it.  If  we  could  observe  a  body  with  its  heat,  and  the  same 
body  entirely  divested  of  heat,  the  Method  of  Difference  would  show 
the  efiect  due  to  the  heat,  e^art  from  that  due  to  the  body.  If  we 
could  observe  heat  under  circumstances  agreeing  in  nothing  but  heat, 
and  therefore  not  characterized  also  by  me  presence  of  a  body,  we 
could  ascertain  the  effects  of  heat,  frxnn  an  instance  of  heat  with  a  body 
and  an  instance  of  heat  without  a  body,  by  the  Method  of  Agreement ; 
or,  if  we  pleased,  we  could  determine  by  the  Method  of  Difference 
what  effect  was  due  to  the  body,  when  the  remainder  which  was  due  to 
the  heat  would  be  given  by  the  Method  of  Residues.  But  we  can  do 
none  of  these  things ;  and  without  them  the  application  of  any  of  the 
three  methods  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  illusory.  It 
would  be  idle,  for  instance,  to  atten^t  to  ascertain  the  efifect  of  heat  by 
subtracting  from  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  body,  all  that  is  due  to 
its  other  properties ;  for  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  observe  any 
bodies  without  a  portion  of  heat  in  them,  the  effects  due  to  that  heat 
may  form  a  part  of  the  very  results,  which  we  affect  to  subtract  in  order 
that  the  eflfect  of  heat  may  be  shown  by  the  residue. 

Ifi  therefore,  there  were  no  other  methods  of  experimental  investi* 
ffation  than  these  three,  we  should  be  for  ever  unable  to  determine 
uie  effects  due  to  heat  as  a  cause.  But  we  have  still  a  resource^ 
Though  we  cannot  exclude  an  antecedent  altogether,  we  ma^  be  able 
to  produce,  or  nature  may  produce  for  us,  some  modification  in  it.  By 
a  modification  is  here  meant,  a  change  in  it,  not  amounting  to  its  total 
removal.    If  some  modification  iri  the  antecedent  A  is  always  followed 
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/• 
by  a  cbmngb  in  the  coiweqaent  a)  the  other  conseqoentB  h  and  e  v6 
maining  the  same;  or,  vice  versA,  if  every  change  in  a  is  found  to  hare 
been  preceded  by  some  modification  in  A,  none  being  observable  in 
any  of  the  other  antecedents ;  we  may  safely  conclude  diat  a  is,  wholly 
or  in  part,  an  effect  traceable  to  A,  or  at  least  in  some  way  connected 
with  it  through  causation.  For  example,  m  the  case  of  heat,  though 
we  cannot  expel  it  altogether  from  any  body,  we  can  modify  it  in  quan- 
tity, we  can  increase  or  diminish  it ;  and  doing  so,  we  find  by  the  va- 
rious methods  of  experimentation  or  observation  already  treated  of, 
diat  such  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  is  followed  by  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
Otherwise  unattainable  by  us,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  heat  is  to  enlarge 
the  dimensions  of  bodies ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to 
widen  the  distances  between  their  particles. 

A  change  in  a  thing,  not  amounting  to  its  total  removal,  that  is,  a 
change  which  leaves  it  still  the  same  thing  it  was,  must  be  a  change 
either  in  its  quantity,  or  in  some  of  its  relations  to  other  things,  of 
which  relations  the  principal  is  its  position  in  ^ace.  In  the  previous 
example,  the  modification  which  was  produced  in  the  antecedent  was 
an  alteration  in  its  quantity.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  question  to 
be,  what  influence  the  moon  exerts  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
cannot  try  an  experiment  in  the  al)sence  of  the  moon,  so  as  to  observe 
what  teirestrial  phenomena  her  annihilation  would  put  an  end  to ; 
but  when  we  find  that  all  the  variations  in  the  ^petition  o£  the  moon  are 
followed  by  corresponding  variations  in  the  time  and  place  of  high 
watei-,  the  place  bemg  always  either  on  l^e  side  of  the  earth  which  is 
nearest  to,  or  on  that  which  is  most  remote  firom,  the  moon,  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  the  moon  is,  wholly  or  partially,  the  cause  which 
determines  tihe  tides.  It  very  commonly  happens,  as  it  does  in  this 
instance,  that  the  variations  of  an  effect  are  correspondent,  or  anal- 
ogous, to  those  of  its  cause ;  as  the  moon  moves  fuidier  towards  the 
east,  the  high  water  point  does  the  same :  but  this  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable condition ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  same  example,  for  along 
with  that  high  water  point,  there  is  at  the  same  ins^nt  another  high 
water  point  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  moves  towards  the  west  as  the  moon  followed  by  the 
nearer  of  the  tide  waves  advances  towards  the  east:  and  yet  both 
these  motions  are  equally  effects  of  the  moon's  motion. 

That  the  oscillations  of  thependuhun  are  caused  by  the  earth,  is 
proved  by  similar  evidence.  Those  oscillations  take  place  between 
equidistant  points  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line,  whidi,  bemg  perpendic- 
ular to  the  earth,  varies  with  every  variation  in  the  earw's  position, 
either  in  space  or  relatively  to  the  object.  Speaking  accurately,  we 
only  know  by  the  method  now  characterized,  that  all  terrestrial 
bodies  tend  to  the  earth,  and  not  to  some  unknown  fixed  point 
lyin?  in  the  same  direction.  In  every  twenty-four  hours,  by  the 
earth's  rotation,  the  line  drawn  from  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the 
earth  coincides  successively  with  all  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  months  the  place  of  that  circle  varies  by  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  miles;  ^t  in  all  these  changes  of  the  earth's  posi- 
tion, the  Hne  in  which  bodies  tend  to  fiUl  continues  to  be  directed  to- 
wturds  it :  which  proves  diat  terrestrial  gravity  is  directed  to  the  earth, 
and  not,  as  was  once  fimcied  by  some,  to  a  fixed  point  of  space. 
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Hie  iBodiod  by  wludh  these  Tesahs  were  obtjediied,  may  be  termed 
die  Blediod  of  Goncomitant  VaiiatioiiB :  it  is  regulated  by  the  f^ow* 
iBg  caDoo: — 

Fifth  Oanon. 

Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  wuumer  whenever  anothm 
phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause  or  an 
^fect  of  that  phenomenon^  or  is  connected  with  it  through  some  fact 

The  lait  danse  is  subjoiBed,  because  it  by  no  means  follows  when 
two  phenomena  accompany  each  odier  in  their  yaiiadons,  that  the 
one  »  caose  and  the  other  eSacL  The  same  thing  may,  and  indeed 
nrast  happen,  snppoeing  them  to  be  two  diffisrent  effects  of  a  common 
eanse :  and  by  mis  method  alone  it  would  never  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  die  two  suppositions  is  the  true  one.  The  only  way  to 
rnAre  the  doubt  would  be  diat  which  we  have  so  often  adverted  to« 
vis.,  by  endeavoring  to  asceitain  whether  we  can  produce  the  one 
set  of  vanarions  by  means  o£  the  other.  In  the  case  of  heat,  for 
example,  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  body  we  increase  its 
bulk,  biU  by  increasing  its  bulk  we  do  not  increase  its  temperature ; 
OQ  die  contrary  (as  in  the  rarefacdon  of  air  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump),  we  generally  diminish  it :  dierefiire  heat  is  not  an  effect, 
but  a  caose,  of  increase  of  bulk.  If  we  cannot  ourselves  produce 
the  variadons,  we  must  endeavor,  though  it  is  an  attempt  which  is 
saldcHn  soccessfbl,  to  find  them  produced  by  nature  in  some  case 
in  which  the  preexisting  circumstances  are  perfectly  known  to  us. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  uniform 
ccmcomitance  <tf  variationB  in  the  effect  widi  vieuriadons  in  the  cause,  die 
same  precaudims  must  be  used  as  in  any  odier  case  of  die  determina- 
tion <tf  an  invariable  sequence.  We  must  endeavor  to  retain  all  die 
odier  antecedents  unchanged,  while  that  particular  one  is  subjected  to 
die  requisite  series  of  variadons;  or  in  other  vrords,  diat  we  may  be 
warranted  in  inferring  causation  from  concomitance  of  variadons,  the 
conoomitance  itself  must  be  proved  bv  the  Mediod  of  Difference. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  die  Method  of  Goncomitant  Variadons 
assumes  a  new  axiom,  or  law  of  causadon  in  general,  namely,  that 
every  modificadon  o£  the  cause  is  followed  by  a  change  in  the  eflfect. 
And  it  does  usually  happen  that  when  a  phenomenon  A  causes  a  phe- 
nomenon a,  any  variation  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  various  reladons  of 
A,  is  uniformly  followed  by  a  variadon  in  the  qnandtv  or  reladons  of 
0.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  diat  of  mvitation.  The  sun  causes  a 
certain  tendency  to  modon  in  die  earth ;  nere  we  have  cause  and  effect ; 
but  that  tendency  is  towards  the  sun,  and  therefore  varies  in  direcdcm 
as  the  sun  varies  in  the  relation  of  posidon;  andnunreover  die  tendency 
varies  in  intensity,  in  a  certain  numerical  rado  to  die  sim's  distance 
from  the  eardi,  that  is,  according  to  anodier  reladon  of  die  sun. 
Thus  we  see  that  diere  is  not  only  an  invariable  connexion  between 
die  son  and  die  eardi's  gravitadon,  but  that  two  of  the  relations  of  die 
•on,  its  pontion  widi  respect  to  die  eardi  and  its  distance  from  die 
earth,  are  invariably  connected  as  antecedents  with  the  quandty  and 
direcdon  of  the  eaidi's  gravitadon.  The  canse  of  die  earth's  gravita* 
Go 
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ADg  at  all,  10  aimply  the  sun;  but  the  cause  cf  lier  grayitating  with  m 
given  intensity  and  in  a  given  direction,  is  the  existence  of  the  sun  in 
a  given  direction  and  at  a  given  dbtance.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  modi- 
fied cause,  vrhich  is  in  trum  a  different  cause,  should  produce  a  differ- 
ent effect.  But  as  the  cause  is  only  different  in  its  quantity,  or  in  some 
of  its  relations,  it  usually  happens  that  the  effect  also  is  only  changed 
in  its  quantity  or  its  relations. 

Although  it  is  for  the  most  part  true  that  a  modification  of  the  cauae 
is  followed  by  a  modification  of  the  effect,  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Variations  does  not,  however,  presuppose  this  as  an  axiom.  It  only 
requires  the  converse  proposition;  that  anything  upon  whose  modifica* 
tions,  modifications  of  an  effect  are  invariably  consequent,  must  be  the 
cause  (or  connected  with  the  cause)  of  that  effect ;  a  proposition,  the 
truth  of  which  is  evident;  for  if  the  thing  itself  had  no  mfluence  on  the 
effect,  neither  could  the  modifications  of  the  thing  have  any  influence 
If  the  stars  have  no  power  over  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  impUed  in  the 
very  terms,  that  the  conjunctions  or  oppositions  of  diflferent  stan  can 
have  no  such  power. 

Although  ths  most  striking  applications  of  the  Method  of  Concomi- 
tant Variations  take  place  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Method  of  Differ* 
ence,  strictly  so  called,  is  impossible,  its  use  is  not  confined  to  those 
cases ;  it  may  often  usefiilly  »>llow  ti/Ur  the  Method  of  Difference,  to 

five  additional  precision  to  a  scdution  which  that  has  found.  When 
y  the  Method  of  Difference  it  has  first  been  ascertained  that  a  tet' 
tain  object  produces  a  certain  effect,  the  Method  of  Ccmcomitant  Va- 
riations may  be  usefiilly  called  in  to  detennine  according  to  vi^hat 
law  the  quantity  or  the  different  relations  of  the  effect  &llow  those  of 
the  cause. 

§  7.  The  case  in  which  this  method  admits  of  the  most  extensive 
employment,  is  that  in  which  the  variations  of  the  cause  are  variations 
of  quantity.  Of  such  variations  we  may  in  general  afiirm  vri^  safiety, 
that  they  will  be  attended  not  only  with  variations,  but  vrith  similar 
variations,  of  the  effect :  the  proposition,  that  more  of  the  cause  is 
followed  by  more  of  the  effect,  heung  a  corollary  firom  the  principle  of 
the  Composition  of  Causes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  die  general 
rule  of  causation;  cases  of  the  opposite  description,  in  which  causes 
change  their  properties  on  being  conjoined  vrith  one  another,  being,  on 
the  contrary,  special  and  exceptional.  Suppose,  then,  that  when  A 
changes  in  quantity,  a  also  changes  in  quantity,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  can  trace  the  numerical  relation  vdiich  the  changes  of  the  one 
bear  to  such  changes  of  the  other  as  take  place  within  our  limits  of 
observation.  We  may  then,  with  certain  precautions,  safely  conclude 
that  the  same  numerical  relation  will  hold  beyond  those  limits.  If,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  when  A  is  double,  a  is  double;  that  when  A  it 
treble  or  quadruple,  a  is  treble  or  quadxuple ;  we  may  oondude  that 
if  A  were  a  half  or  a  third,  a  would  be  a  half  or  a  third,  and  finally, 
that  if  A  were  annihilated,  a  would  be  annihilated,  and  that  a  is  wlu>lty 
the  effect  of  A,  or  wholly  the  effect  of  the  same  cauae  with  A.  Ana 
BO  with  any  other  numerical  relation  according  to  which  A  and  a  would 
vanish  simultaneously;  as  for  instance  if  a  were  proportional  to  the 
square  of  A.  If;  on  the  other  hand,  a  is  not  wlolly  the  effect  of  A, 
but  yet  varies  when  A  varies,  it  is  probably  (to  use  a  mathematical 
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phrase)  a  Binctioii  not  of  A  akne  but  of  A  and  something  else :  its 
changes  will  be  sndi  as  would  occur  if  part  of  it  remained  constant, 
or  varied  on  some  other  principle^  and  the  remainder  varied  in  soma 
numerical  relation  to  the  variations  of  A.  In  that  case,  when  A  dimio* 
ishes,  a  will  seem  to  approach  not  towards  zero,  but  towards  some 
other  limit :  and  when  the  series  of  variations  is  such  as  to  indicate 
what  that  limit  is,  if  constant,  or  the  law  of  its  variation  if  variable, 
the  limit  will  exactly  measure  how  much  of  a  is  the  effect  of  some 
other  and  independent  cause,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  eflkct  of  A 
(or  of  the  cause  of  A). 

These  conclusions,  however,  must  not  be  drawn  without  certain 
precautions.  In  the  first  place,  the  possibility  of  drawing  them  at  all, 
manifestly  supposes  that  we  are  acquainted  not  only  with  die  variations, 
but  with  the  absolute  quantities,  both  of  A  and  a.  If  we  do  not  know 
the  total  quantities,  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine  the  real  numerical 
relation  according  to  which  those  quantities  vary.  It  is  therefore  an 
error  to  conclude,  as  some  have  concluded,  that  because  increase  ox 
heat  expands  bodies,  that  is,  increases  the  distance  between  their 
particles,  therefore  that  distance  is  whoUy  the  effect  of  heat,  and  that 
if  we  could  entirely  exhaust  the  body  of  its  heat,  the  particles  would 
be  in  complete  contact.  This  can  never  be  more  than  a  guess,  aud  of 
the  most  hazardous  sort,  not  a  legitimate  induction :  for  since  we 
neither  know  how  much  heat  there  is  in  any  body  nor  what  is  the  real 
distance  between  any  two  of  its  particles,  we  cannot  judge  whether  the 
contraction  of  the  distance  does  or  does  not  follow  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  heat  according  to  such  a  numerical  relation  that  the  two 
quantities  would  vanish  simmtaneously. 

In  contrast  with  this,  let  us  consider  a  case  in  which  the  absolute 
quantities  are  known ;  die  case  contemplated  in  the  first  law  of  motion; 
viz.,  that  aU  bodies  in  motion  continue  to  move  in  a  straight  line  widi 
unifinm  velocity  until  acted  upon  by  some  new  force.  This  assertion 
is  in  open  opposition  to  first  appearances;  all  terrestrial  objects,  when 
in  motion,  gradually  abate  Ineir  velocity  and  at  last  stop;  if^ch 
accordingly  the  anments,  with  their  inductio  per  enumerationem  sim- 
pUeem,  imagined  to  be  the  law.  Every  moving  body,  however, 
encounters  various  obstacles,  as  friction,  the  resistance  of  tiie  atmos- 
phere, &c.,  which  we  know  by  daily  experience  to  be  causes  capable 
of  destroying  motion.  It  was  suggested  that  the  whole  of -the  retard- 
ation might  be  owing  to  these  causes.  How  was  this  inquired  into  1 
If  the  cmtacles  could  have  been  entirely  removed,  the  case  would 
have  been  amenable  to  the  Method  of  Difference.  They  could  not  be 
removed,  they  could  only  be  diminished,  and  the  case,  therefore 
admitted  only  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  This  accord- 
ingly bein^  employed,  it  was  found  that  every  diminution  of  the 
obstacles  diminished  the  retardation  of  the  motion :  and  inasmuch  as 
in  this  case  (unlike  the  case  of  heat)  the  total  quantities  both  of  the 
antecedent  and  of  the  consequent  were  known ;  it  was  practicable  to 
estimate,  with  an  approaclv  to  accuracy,  both  the  amount  of  the  retard- 
ation and  the  amount  of  the  retarding  causes,  or  resistances,  and  to 
judge  how  near  they  both  were  to  being  exhausted ;  and  it  appeared 
tint  the  eiect  dwindled  as  rapidly,  and  at  each  step  was  as  &r  on  the 
road  towards  annihilation,  as  the  cause  was.  The  simple  oscillatioii 
of  aweightsui^endedfirom  a  fixed  point,  and  moved  ahttleoutof  the 
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perpendicular,  wliich  in  ordinary  ciieomstances  laBtabut  a  i^w  minntei^ 
was  prolcxiged  in  Borda's  experimentg  to  more  dian  thirty  hours,  by 
diminishing  aB  much  as  possible  the  Bicdon  at  the  point  of  suspenBioo, 
and  by  making  the  body  osdllate  in  a  space  exhausted  as  nearly  a§ 
possible  of  its  air.  There  could  therefiire  be  no  hesitation  in  aasigii- 
mg  the  whole  of  the  retardation  of  motion  to  the  influence  of  die 
obstacles ;  and  since,  after  subducting  this  retardation  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  the  remainder  was  an  uniform  velocity,  the  result  was 
theproposition  known  as  the  first  law  of  piotion. 

Inere  is  also  another  characteristic  uncertainty  affectLng  the  infer* 
ence  that  the  law  of  variation  which  the  quantities  observe  within  our 
limits  of  observation,  will  hold  beyond  those  limits.  There  is  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  the  possibilily  that  beyond  the  ^mits,  and 
in  circumstances,  therefore  of  which  we  have  no  direct  experience, 
some  counteractine  cause  might  develop  itself;  either  a  new  agent,  or 
a  new  pn^ity  of  the  agents  concerned,  which  lies  donnant  in  the 
circumstances  we  are  able  to  observe.  This  is  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  enters  largely  into  all  our  predictions  of  effects;  but  it  it 
not  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Method  of  Concomitant  VaiiationB. 
The  uncertainty,  however,  of  whidi  I  am  about  to  speak,  is  character- 
istic of  that  method;  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  die  extreme 
limits,  of  our  observation  are  very  narrow,  in  comparison  with  die 
possible  variadons  in  the  quanddes  of  die  phenomena*  Any  one  who 
nas  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  mathemadcs,  is  aware  that  very 
different  laws  of  variation  may  produce  numerical  results  which  differ 
but  slighdy  from  one  another  widiin  narrow  limits;  and  it  is  often 
oidy  when  the  absolute  amounts  of  variadon  are  considerable,  that  die 
dirorence  between  the  results  given  by  one  law  and  by  another,  be- 
comes c^preciable.  When,  therefore,  such  variadons  in  the  quantity 
of  the  antecedents  as  we  have  the  means  of  observing,  are  but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  quanddes,  there  is  mu(£  danger  lest  we 
shomd  mistake  the  numerical  law,  and  be  led  quite  to  mis^ouli^  die 
variadons  which  would  take  place  bdyond  die  limits;  a  misealculadon 
which  would  vidate  any  conclusion  respecting  the  dependence  of  the  effect 
upon  the  cause,  which  could  be  founoed  upon  those  variadons.  Exam* 
pies  are  not  wanting  of  such  mistakes.  "  The  formulse,"  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,*  <*  which  nave  been  empirically  deduced  for  the  elasdcity  of 
steam  ^till  very  recently),  and  those  fyr  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and 
other  similar  subjects,"  when  relied  on  b^ond  the  limits  of  the  obser- 
vadons  firom  which  they  were  deduced,  **  have  almost  invariably  ftdled 
to  support  the  theoretical  sductures  which  have  been  erected  on  diem." 

Unaer  this  uncertainly,  die  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  con- 
comitant variadons  of  a  and  A,  to  the  existence  of  an  invariable  and 
exclusive  connexion  between  them,  or  to  die  permanency  of  the  same 
numerical  reladon  between  theii:  variadons  when  the  quanddes  are 
much  ^ater  or  smaller  than  those  which  we  have  had  the  means  of 
observing,  cannot  be  considered  to  rest  upon  a  complete  inducdon. 
All  that  in  such  a  case  can  be  regarded  as  proved  on  the  subject  of 
causadon,  is  diat  there  is  some  connexiim  bet  ween  the  two  phenomena; 
that  A,  or  something  which  can  influence  A,  must  be  one  of  die  oanses 
which  collecdvely  ^termine  a.     We  may,  however,  feel  assured  that 

*  Ditmwm  on  th»  Siadjf  ^Ntikvai  PkOsttphf,  p.  179. 
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Cbe  relatiob  wbich  wo  have  obserred  to  exist  betwe«[i  the  variatioiis 
of  A  and  a,  will  hold  true  in  all  cases  which  fall  between  the  same 
extreme  limks ;  that  is,  whereyer  the  utmost  increase  or  diminution  in 
which  the  result  has  been  found  by  obserration  to  coincide  with  the 
law,  is  not  exceeded. 

The  four  methods  which  it  has  now  been  attempted  to  describe,  axe 
the  only  possible  modes  of  experimental  inquiry,  of  direct  induction 
d  posteriori,  as  distinguished  m>m  deduction :  at  least  I  know  not,  nor 
am  able  to  conceive,  any  others.  And  even  of  these,  the  Method  oS 
Residues,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  independent  of  deduction ;  though,  as 
it  requires  specific  experience  in  addition,  it  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  included  amcmg  methods  of  direct  observation  and  experiment. 

These,  then,  widi  such  assistance  as  can  be  obtained  from  Deduction, 
compose  the  available  resources  of  the  human  mind  ibr  ascertaining 
the  laws  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Before  proceeding  to  wAat 
out  certain  circumstances,  bv  ^diich  the  employment  of  these  methods 
is  subjected  to  an  immense  mcrease  of  complication  and  of  difficulty, 
it  is  expedient  to  illustrate  the  use  of  tne  methods,  by  suital^ 
examples,  drawn  from  actual  physical  investigationa.  These,  accord- 
ingly, will  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

mSCELLANEOUB  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FOITR  METHODS. 

§  1.  I  SHALL  select,  as  my  first  example,  an  interesting  speculation 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  theoretical  chemists  of  the  present  or  any 
age.  Dr.  Liebig.  The  object  in  view,  is  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  produced  by  metallic  poisons. 

Arsenious  acid,  and  the  salts  of  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  and  mercury, 
if  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  except  in  the  smallest  doses, 
destroy  li&.  These  facts  have  long  been  known,  as  insulated  truths  of 
the  lowest  order  of  generalization ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Liebig,  by 
an  apt  employment  of  the  first  two  of  our  methods  of  experimental 
inquiry,  to  connect  these  truths  together  by  a  higher  induction,  point- 
ing out  what  property,  common  to  all  these  deleterious  substances,  is 
the  really  operating  cause  of  their  fatal  effect. 

When  solutions  of  these  substances  are  placed  in  sufficiently  dose 
contact  with  many  animal  products,  albumen,  milk,  muscular  fibre, 
and  animal  membranes,  the  acid  or  salt  leaves  the  water  in  which 
it  was  dissolved,  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  animal  sub* 
stance ;  which  substance,  after  being  thus  acted  upon,  is  found  to  have 
lost  its  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  or  putrefaction. 

Observation  also  shows,  in  cases  where  death  has  been  produced  by 
these  p<Msons,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  poisonous 
substances  have  been  brought  into  contact,  do  not  afterwards  putrefy, 
^  And,  finally,  when  the  poison  has  been  supplied  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity to  destroy  life,  eschuB  are  produced,  that  is,  certain  superficial 
portions  of  the  tissues  are  destroyed,  which  are  afterwards  thrown  off 
Dy  the  reparative  process  taking  place  in  the  healthy  parts. 


US  INDUCTION. 

These  three  sets  of  instances  admit  of  being  treated  according  to  the 
Method  of  Agreement.  In  all  of  them  the  metallic  compounds  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  substances  which  compose  the  human  or 
animal  body ;  and  the  instances  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. The  remaining  antecedents  are  as  different,  and  even 
opposite,  as  they  could  possibly  be  made ;  for  in  some  the  animal  sub- 
stances exposed  to  the  action  of  the  poisons  are  in  a  state  of  life,  in 
others  only  in  a  state  of  organization,  m  others  not  eren  in  that.  And 
what  is  the  result  which  follows  in  all  the  cases  1  The  conyersion  of 
the  animal  substance  (by  combination  with  the  poison)  into  a  chemical 
compound,  held  together  by  so  powerfiil  a  force  aa  to  resist  the  subse- 
quent action  ^f  the  ordinary  causes  of  decomposition.  Now  organic 
life  (the  necessary  condition  of  sensitive  life)  consisting  in  a  continual 
State  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  different  organs  and 
tissues;  whatever  incapacitates  them  for  this  decomposition  destroys 
life.  And  thus  the  proximate  cause  of  the  dealh  produced  by  tins 
description  of  poisons,  is  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  ascertain  it. 

Let  us  now  bring  our  conclusion  to  the  test  of  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence. Setting  out  from  the  cases  already  mentioned,  in  whidi  the  antece- 
dent is,  the  presence  of  substances  formine  with  the  tissues  a  compound 
incapable  of  putrefaction  (and  dfortiart  incapable  of  the  chemical 
actions  which  constitute  liie),  and  the  consequent  is  death,  either  of 
the  whole  organism,  or  of  some  portion  of  it ;  let  us  compare  with  these 
cases  other  cases,  as  much  resembling  them  as  possible,  but  in  whidi 
that  effect  is  not  produced.  And,  first  of  all,  *'  many  insoluble  basic 
salts  of  arsenious  acid  are  known  not  to  be  poisonous.  The  substance  ' 
called  alkargen,  discovered  by  Bunsen,  which  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  approaches  very  closely  in  composition  to  the 
organic  arsenious  compounds  found  in  the  body,  has  not  the  slightest 
injurious  action  upon  die  organism."  Now  when  these  substances  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  in  any  way,  they*  do  not  combine 
with  them ;  they  do  not  arrest  their  progress  to  decomposition.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  these  instances  go,  it  appears  that  when  the  effect  is 
absent,  it  is  by  reason  of  die  absence  otthat  antecedent  which  we  had 
already  good  ground  ^  considering  as  the  proximate  cause. 

But  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  Method  of  Difference  are  not  yet 
satisfied ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these  unpoisonous  bodies  agree 
with  the  poisonous  substances  in  every  property,  except  the  particular 
one,  of  entering  into  a  difficultly  decomposable  compound  with  the 
animal  tissues.  To  render  the  method  strictly  applicable,  we  need  an 
instance,  not  of  a  different  substance,  but  of  one  <n  the  very  same  sub- 
Stances,  under  circumstances  which  would  prevent  it  from  forming, 
with  the  tissues,  the  sort  of  compound  in  question ;  and  then,  if  deaui 
does  not  follow,  our  case  is  made  out  Now  such  instances  are  afforded 
by  the  antidotes  to  these  poisons.  For  example,  in  case  of  poisoning 
by  arsenious  acid,  if  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  b  administered,  the 
destructive  agency  is  instantly  checked.  Now  this  peroxide  is  known 
to  combine  with  the  acid,  and  fi^rm  a  compound,  which,  being  in- 
soluble, cannot  act  at  all  on  animal  tissues.  So,  again,  sugar  is 
a  well-known  antidote  to  poisoning  by  salts  of  copper ;  and  sugar 
reduces  those  salts  either  into  metallic  copper,  or  into  the  red  sub- 
oxidoi  neither  of  which  enters  into  combination  with  animal  matter. 
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The  dttease  called  painter's  colic,  so  common  in  mannfactories  of 
white  lead,  is  unknown  where  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  take, 
ae  a  preservative,  stdphmic-acid-lemonade  (a  solution  of  sugar  ren- 
dered acid  by  sulphuric  acid).  Now  diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  the 
property  of  decomposing  all  compounds  of  lead  with  organic  matter,  and 
(of  course)  of  preventing  diem  m>m  being  formed. 

There  is  anodier  class  of  instances,  of  the  nature  required  by  the 
Method  of  Difference,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  confiict  with  die 
theory.  Soluble  salts  of  silver,  such  for  instance  as  the  nitrate,  have 
the  same  sdfiening  antiseptic  effect  on  decomposing  animal  substances 
as  corrosive  sublimate  and  di8  most  deadly  metallic  poisons ;  and  when 
applied  to  die  external  parts  of  the  body,  die  nitrate  is  a  powerful 
causdc,  depriving  those  parts  of  all  active  vitality,  and  causing  them  to 
foe  thrown  off  by  the  neighboring  living  structures,  in  the  form  of  an 
eschar.  The  nitrate  and  the  other  salts  of  silver  ought,  then,  it  would 
Beem,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  to  be  poisonous;  yet  they  may  be  ad- 
ministered internally  with  perfect  impunity.  From  diis  apparent 
ezcepdon  arises  the  strongest  confirmation  which  this  theory  of  Liebig 
has  yet  received.  Nitrate  of  silver,  in  spite  of  its  chemical  properties, 
does  not  poison  when  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  but  in  the  stomach, 
as  in  all  animal  liquids,  there  is  common  salt ;  and  in  the  stomach 
diere  is  also  free  muriadc  acid.  These  substances  operate  as  natural 
antidotes,  combining  with  the  nitrate,  and  if  its  quand^  is  not  too  great, 
immediately  converting  it  into  chlcmde  of  silver;  a  substance  Yearj 
•lighdy  soluble,  and  therefore  incapable  of  combining  widi  the  tissues, 
almough  to  the  extent  of  its  solubility  it  has  a  medicinal  influence, 
through  an  entirely  different  class  of  organic  acdons. 

{  2.  The  preceding  instances  have  afford^  an  inducdon  of  a  high 
order  of  conclusiveness,  illustradve  of  the  two  simplest  of  our  four 
methods ;  although  not  rising  to  die  maximum  of  certainty  which  die 
Method  of  Difference,  in  its  most  perfisct  exemplificadon,  is  citable  of 
affording.  For  (let  us  not  forget)  die  positive  instance  and  die  neg- 
ative one  which  die  rigor  of  that  mediod.  requires,  ought  to  di£Bnr  only 
in  die  presence  or  absence  of  one  single  circumstance.  Now,  in  the 
ptrecedmg  argument,  they  differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  not  of  a  sin* 
ffle  cireumstance^  but  of  a  single  tubttanee :  and  as  every  substance  has 
innumerable  properties,  diere  is  no  knowing  what  number  of  real  dif- 
ferences are  involved  in  what  is  nominally  and  apparendy  only  one 
difference.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  antidote,  the  peroxide  of  iron  for 
example,  may  counteract  the  poison  through  some  other  of  its  proper- 
tiee  dian  that  <^  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  it;  and  if  so,  the 
theory  would  fisdl  to  the  ground,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  that  in* 
stance.  This  source  of  uncertainty,  which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
all  extensive  generalizations  in  chemistry,  is  however  reduced  in  die 
present  case  to  almost  the  lowest  degree  possible,  when  we  find  that 
not  only  one  substance,  but  many  substances,  possess  die  capacity  of 
acting  as  antidotes  to  metallic  poisons,  and  diat  all  these  agree  in  the 
pTc^>eTt7  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  the  poisons,  while  diey 
cannot  be  ascertained  to  agree  in  any  odier  property  whatsoever.  We 
have  thus,  in  &vor  of  the  theory,  aU  die  evidence  which  can  be  ob- 
tEoned  by  what  we  termed  die  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or  the 
Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference ;  the  evidence  of  whichy 
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diough  it  never  can  amount  to  that  of  the  Method  of  Difference  prop^ 
erly  so  called,  may  approach  indefinitely  near  to  it. 

No  similar  dereet  of  completeness  m  proof  will  be  found  m  th« 
following  original  inyestigation,  £ar  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Bain,  at  present  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen ;  one  of  the  men  from  whom  science  and  philoso- 

ey  have  miost  to  hope,  and  who  has  permitted  me  to  lay  his  extensive 
owledge  of  every  department  of  physical  inquiry  freely  under  con 
tribution,'for  the  purpose  of  exempli^ring  and  illustrating  the  doctrines 
of  this  work. 

§  3.  Let  the  object  be  to  ascertain  the  law<^vi^at  is  termed  mdueed 
electricity ;  to  find  under  what  ccmditions  any  electrified  body,  whether 
positively  or  negatively  riectrified,  gives  nse  to  a  contrary  electric 
state  in  some  other  body  adjacent  to  it. 

The  most  familiar  exempiificati(m  of  die  phenomenon  to  be  invest! 
gated,  is  the  following,  i^und  the  ]mme  condugtors  of  an  electrical 
machine,  the  atmosphere  to  some  distance,  or  any  conducting  surface 
suspended  in  that  atmosphere,  is  found  to  be  in  an  electric  condition 
opposite  to  that  of  the  prime  conductor  itself.  Near  and  around  the 
positive  prime  conductor  there  is  a  negative  electricity,  and  near  and 
around  the  negative  prime  conductor  there  is  positive  electricity. 
When  pith  baUs  are  brought  near  to  either  of  the  conductors,  diey 
become  electrified  vrith  the  opposite  electricity  to  it ;  either  receiving 
a  share  from  the  already  electrified  atmosphere  by  conduction,  or 
acted  upon  by  the  direct  inductive  influence  of  the  conductor  itself: 
they  are  then  attracted  by  the  conductor  to  which  they  are  in  oppod* 
tion ;  or,  if  withdrawn  in  their  electrified  state,  they  will  be  attracted 
by  any  other  oppositely  charged  body.  In  like  manner  the  hafad,  if 
brought  near  enough  to  the  conductor;  receives  or  gives  an  electric 
discharge ;  now  we  have  no  evidence  that  a  charsed  conductor  can  be 
suddenly  discharged  imless  by  the  approach  of  a  body  oppositely  elec- 
trified* In  the  case,  therefinre,  of  the  electrical  madune,  it  appeaiB 
that  the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  an  insulated  conductor  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  excitement  of  the  contrary  electricity  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  in  every  conductor  placed  near  the  former 
conductor.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  this  case,  to  produce  one 
electricity  by  itself. 

Let  us  now  examine  all  the  other  instances  which  we  can  obtain, 
nsembling  this  instance  in  the  given  consequent,  namely,  the  evolution 
ef  an  opposite  electricity  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  electrified  body. 
As  one  remarkable  instance  we  have  the  Leyden  jar ;  and  after  the 
splendid  experiments  of  Faraday  in  complete  and  final  establishment 
ik  the  sttbstential  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  we  may  cite 
the  magnet,  both  the  natural  and  the  electro-magnet,  in  neither  ot 
which  is  it  possible  to  produce  one  kind  of  electricity  by  itself,  or  to 
charge  one  pole  without  charging  an  opposite  pole  vrith  the  contrary 
electricity  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  have  a  magnet  with  one 
pole :  if  we  break  a  natural  loadstone  into  a  thousand  pieces,  each 
piece  will  have  its  two  oppositely  electrified  poles  complete  vritfain 
Itself.  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  again,  we  cannot  have  one  current  vrith- 
out  its  opposite.  •  In  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  the  glass  cylindei 
or  plate,  atfd  the  rubber,  acquire  opposite  electricities. 
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From  fll  these  instances,  treated  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  a 
general  law  appears  to  result.  The  instances  embrace  all  the  known 
modes  in  which  a  body  can  become  charged  with  electricity ;  and  in 
all  of  them  there  is  found,  as  a  concomitant  or  consequent,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  opposite  electric  state  in  some  other  body  or  bodies.  It 
seems  to  follow  tl^t  the  two  i^cts  are  invariably  connected,  and  that 
the  excitement  of  electricity  in  any  body  has  for  one  of  its  necessary 
conditions  the  possibility  of  a  simultaneous  excitement  of  the  opposite 
electricity  in  some  neighboring  body. 

As  the  two  contrary  electricities  can  only  be  produced  together,  so 
they  can  only  cease  together.  This  may  be  shown  by  an  application 
of  the  Method  of  Difference  to  the  example  of  the  Leyden  jar.  It 
needs  scarcely  be  here  remarked  that  in  the  Leyden  jar,  electricity 
can  be  accumulated  and  retained  in  considerable  quantity,  by 'the  con- 
trivance of  having  two  conducting  surfaces  of  equal  extent,  and  parallel 
to  each  other  through  the  whole  of  that  extent,  with  a  non-conducting 
substance  such  as  glass  between  them.  When  one  side  of  the  jar  is 
charged  positively,  the  other  is  charged  negatively,  and  it  was  by  virtue 
of  this  fiict  that  the  Leyden  jar  served  just  now  as  an  instance  in  our 
employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
discharge  one  of  the  coatings  unless  the  other  can  be  discharged  at 
the  same  time.  A  conductor  held  to  the  positive  side  cannot  convey 
away  any  electricity  unless  an  equal  quantity  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  negative  side :  if  one  coating  be  perfectly  insulated,  the  charge 
is  safe.  The  dissipation  of  one  must  proceed  pari  passu  with  ue 
other. 

The  law  thus  strongly  indicated  admits  of  corroboration  by  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  The  Leydon  jar  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  much  higher  charge  than  can  ordmarily  be  given  to  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  madiine.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  the  metallic  sur&ce  which  receives  the  induced  electricity  is  a 
conductor  exactly  similar  to  that  which  receives  the  primary  charge, 
and  is  therefore  as  susceptible  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  one  elec- 
tricity, as  the  opposite  surface  of  receiving  and  retainmg  the  other : 
but  m  the  machine,  the  neighboring  body  which  is  to  be  oppositely 
electrified  is  tflie  surroundinff  atmosphere,  or  any  body  casually  brought 
near  to  the  conductor;  and  as  these  are  generally  much  inferior  in 
their  capacity  of  becoming  electrified,  to  the  conductor  itself,  their  lim* 
ited  power  imposes  a  corresponding  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
ductor for  being  charged.  As  the  capacity  of  the  neighboring  body 
fin:  supporting  the  opposition  increases,  a  lugher  charge  becomes  pos- 
sible :  and  to  this  appears  to  be  owing  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Leyden  jar. 

A  further  and  most  decisive  confirmation  by  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence, is  to  be  fi>nnd  in  one  of  Faraday's  experiments  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  on  the  subject  of  induced  electricity. 

Since  common  or  machine  electricity,  and  voltaic  electridty,  may 
be  conudered  fi)r  the  present  purpose  to  be  identical,  Faraday  wished 
to  know  whether,  as  the  prime  conductor  develops  opposite  electri- 
city upon  a  conductor  in  its  vicinity,  so  a  voltaic  current  runnine 
along  a  wire  would  induce  an  opposite  current  upon  another  wire  laid 
pam&el  to  it  at  a  short  distance.  Now  this  case  is  similar  to  the  cases 
previously  examined^  in  every  circumstance  except  the  one  to  which 
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•«. 
we  bare  a0crilied  the  eflfeot  We  feond  in  the  farmer  snfttances  that 
whenever  electricity  of  one  kind  was  excited  in  one  body,  electridtj 
of  the  opposite  kind  must  be  excited  in  a  neighboring  body ;  and  the 
interpret^on  of  this,  in  the  language  of  cause  and  effect,  is,  that  all 
causes  which  can  excite  the  <me  imA  of  electricity,  haye  the  property 
of  simultaneously  exciting  an  equal  amount  of  t)ie  other.  But  in 
Faraday's  experiment  this  indispensable  opposition  exists  within  die 
wire  itself  From  the  nature  <^  a  Toltaio  charge,  the  two  opposke 
currents  necessary  to  the  existence  of  each  other  are  bodi  accommo- 
dated in  one  wire ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  wire  placed  be- 
side it  to  contain  one  of  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  £eyden  jar 
must  have  a  positiye  and  a  negative  surface.  The  excitinv  cause  can 
and  does  produtse  all  the  effect  which  its  laws  require,  independently 
of  any  electric  excitement  of  a  neighboring  body.  Now  the  result 
of  Faraday's  experiment  with  the  second  wire,  was  that  no  opposite 
current  was  produced.  There  was  an*  instantaneous  effect  at  the 
dosing  and  breaking  of  the  voltaic  circuit;  electric  inductions  ap- 
peared when  the  two  wires  were  moved  to  and  from  one  another ; 
out  these  axe  phenomeoa  of  a  different  class.  There  was  no  in- 
duced electricity  in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  predicated  of  the 
Levden  jar ;  there  was  no  sustained  current  running  up  the  one  wire 
wh^  an  opposite  current  ran  down  the  neighboring  wire;  and  this 
alone  would  have  been  a  true  parallel  case  to  the  other. 

It  thus  appears  by  the  combined  evidence  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
BBient,  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  and  the  most  rigorous 
form  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  that  neither  of  the  two  kinds  of 
electricity  can  be  excited  vrithout  an  equal  excitement  of  the  other 
and  opposite  kind :  that  both  are  effects  of  the  same  cause,  that  the 
possibihty  of  the  one  is  a  eondition  of  the  possibility  of  the  other,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  one  an  impassable  limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  other. 
A  scientific  result  of  considmble  interest  in  itself,  and  illustrating 
those  three  methods  in  a  naanar  both  characteristic  and  easily  in- 
telligible. • 

§  4.  Our  third  examnle  shall  be  extracted  from  Sir  John  Herscher* 
JOiicourte  on  the  Siuay  ^  Natural  Phiiasaphjf,  a  woi^  replete  with 
admirably  selected  exem{)uficationa  of  inductive  processes  from  ahnosi 
every  department  of  physical  science,  and  in  which  alone,  (^aU  books 
which  I  have  met  with,  the  four  methods  of  inductioo  are  recognised, 
although  not  characterized  and  defined  nor  their  correlation  shown,  so 
distinctly  as  has  appeared  to  me  desirable.  The  present  example  is 
justly  described  by  oir  John  Herschel  as  ^  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens"  which  can  be  cited  *'  of  inductive  experimental  inquiry 
lying  within  a  moderate  compass ;"  the  theoiy  ofoew,  §nt  promul- 
gated by  the  late  Dr.  Wells,  and  now  unmrsally  adopted  by  scien- 
tific men. 

The  passages  in  inverted  commas  are  extracted  veibatim  frtmi  Sir 
John  Herachel«  *  but  to  those  who  possess  his  work  I  would  strongly 
recommend  to  read  the  entire  passage  a  the  original,  and  folly  po»> 
sess  themselvea  of  die  purport  of  the  speculatkni  as  a  whole,  befiMne 
applying  themselves,  with  me,  to  the  ^gical  analysis  of  &e  diffiBi^m 
•teps  of  the  argument 

i#,I»p.l50-*lSI. 
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**  Suppose  dew  Were  the  plianoiaieiioii  proposed,  wbose  cause  we 
woiU  iaaaws  In  the  first  place"  we  must  determine  precisely  what 
we  mean  by  dew ;  what  the  ftct  really  is,  whose  cause  we  desire  to 
ki?estigate.  **  We  must  separate  dew  firora  rain,  and  the  moisture  of 
fcgs,  and  limit  the  application  of  the  term  to  what  is  really  meant, 
which  is,  dM  spontaneous  appearance  of  mcnsture  on  substances 
exposed  in  the  open  air  whel(  no  rain  or  viiible  wet  is  falMng."  This 
answers  to  a  prehminary  operation  which  will  be  characterised  in  the 
BDSuing  book,  treating  of  operations  subsidiary  to  induction^*  The 
state  ol  the  question  being  fixed,  we  come  to  the  solution. 

**  Now,  h^ie  we  have  analogous  phenomena  in  the  moisture  which 
bedews  a  cold  metal  or  stone  when  we  breathe  upon  it ;  &at  which 
appears  on  a  glass  of  water  fresh  from  the  well  in  hot  weather;  that 
which  appears  on  the  inside  of  windows  when  sudden  mka  or  hail 
bhiUs  the  external  air  ^  that  which  ruos  down  our  walls  when,  after  a 
long  frost,  a  warm  moist  thaw  comes  on."  Comparing  these  cases,  we 
find  that  they  all  contain  the  phenomenon  which  was  pronosed  as  the 
sulject  <^  inrestigttion.  Now  "  all  these  instances  agree  m  one  point, 
die  coldness  of  the  object  dewed,  ii^  comparison  with  the  air  in  contact 
with  it."  But  there  sdU  remains  the  most  important  case  of  sH,  that 
of  nocturnal  dew :  does  the  same  circumstance  exist  in  this  case  1  "  Is 
it  a  ftct  diat  the  o\^^ct  dewed  is  colder  than  the  air  ?  Certainly  not, 
onewouldatfintbeindinedtosay;  for  what  is  to  ma^  it  sot  Bttt.«.. 
the  experiment  is  easy ;  we  hare  only  to  lay  a  thermometer  in  contact 
widi  the  dewed  substsnce,  and  hang  one  at  a  Httle  distance  above  it, 
out  of  reach  of  its  influence.  The  experiment  has  been  therefore 
onde;  the  question  has  been  ashed,  and  the  answer  has  been  iuTa- 
riably  in  the  affirmative.  Whenever  an  object  eontracts  dew,  it  it 
eolder  dian  die  air." 

Hete  then  is  a  complete  application  of  the  Method  d  Agreement, 
establishing  the  fact  of  an  invariable  connexion  between  the  deposition 
of  dew  on  a  surfitce,  and  the  coldness  of  that  surface  compared  with  the 
CKtemal  air.  Bitt  which  of  these  is  cause  and  which  effect ;  or  are  they 
both  effects  of  something  else?  On  this  subject  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  afford  us  no  Hght:  we  must  call  in  a  moiie  potent  method. 

**  That  dews  are  acconaponied  with  a  chill  is  a  common  remark ;  but 
▼ulgar  prejudice  would  make  the  cold  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause. 
We  must  therefore  coUect  more  facts,  or  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
vary  die  circumstances :  since  every  instance  in  which  the  circum- 
stances dSSer  is  a  fresh  fact;  and  especially,  we  must  note  the  contrary 
or  negative  cases,  «.  «.,  where  no  dew  is  produced  :**  fbr  we  are  aware 
that  a  comparison  between  instances  of  dew,  and  instances  of  no  dew 
is  die  condition  necessary  to  bring  the  Method  of  Difference  into  plir^ 

**  Now,  first,  no  dew  is  produced  on  the  sur&ce  of  polished  meUUs, 
but  it  is  very  copiouflty  on  glass,  both  exposed  v^h  their  faces 
mwards,  and  in  some  cases  the  tmder  side  of  a  horizontal  plate  of 
glass  is  also  dewed."t    Here  is  4m  instance  in  which  the  effect  is  pro- 

•  Tide  laAKbotk  ir.,  cfany.  H  Oa  AUtnttkKL 

i  This  last  drcumstaDce  (adds  Sir  John  Heracheb  *<  szeloies  the  faU  of  moistnrS  from 
the  skj  in  an  hividble  fonn,  which  woald  naturally  suggest  itself  as  a  cause."  I  have 
saMtd  this  piasago  in  the  teit,  as  not  pertinent  to  the  imrpeee  in  hand,  the  argnment 
which  il  contains  heinrdednctiTe  and  ^fTMri  ThafaUof  moistafeiBrsjseladaiacsnse, 
bjwanse  from  its  laws  preriooslj  luiown,  we  infer  that  it  ttnid  nf»t  haTe  produced  the  par 
tfeilar  phenomeoon  laat  mentlonecL 
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duced,  and  another  instance  in  wbich  it  is  not  piodnced ;  bat  we  cannot 
yet  pronounce,  as  the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference  requires, 
that  the  latter  instance  agrees  with  the  former  in  all  its  circumstances 
except  one ;  for  the  differences  between  glass  and  polished  metak  are 
majmold,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  as  ^et  be  sure  of  is,  that  the 
cause  of  dew  will  be  found  among  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
former  substance  is  distinguished  from  the  latter.  But  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  glass,  and  the  Tarious  other  substances  on  which  dew  is 
deposited,  have  only  one  quality  in  common,  and  that  {)c^]shed  metals 
and  the  other  substances  on  which  dew  is  not  deposited  have  also 
nothing  in  common  but  the  one  circumstance,  of  not  having  the  one 
quality  which  the  odiers  have;  the  requisitions  of  the  Method  <£ 
Difference  would  be  completely  satisfied,  and  we  should  recognize,  in 
that  quality  of  the  substances,  the  cause  of  dew.  This,  accordingly, 
is  the  path  of  inquiry  which  is  next  to  be  pursued. 

"In  the  cases  of  polished  metal  and  polished  glass,  the  contrast 
shows  evidently  that  the  substance  has  much  to  do  ynth  the  phenome- 
non; therefore  let, the  substance  alone  be  diversified  as  much  as 
possible,  by  exposing  polished  sur&ces  of  various  kinds.  This  done, 
a  scale  of  intensity  becomes  obvious.  Those  polished  substances  are 
found  to  be  most  strongly  dewed  which  conduct  lieat  worst;  while 
those  which  conduct  weU,  resist  dew  most  effectually."  The  compli- 
cation increases ;  here  is  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variati(»is  caUed 
to  our  assistance;  and  no  other  method  was  practicable  upon  this 
occasion ;  for  the  quality  of  conducting  heat  could  not  be  excluded, 
since  aU  substances  conduct  heat  in  some  degree.  The  conclusicm 
obtained  is,  that  cateris  paribus  the  deposition  of  dew  is  in  some 
proportion  to  the  power  which  the  body  possesses  c^  resisting  the 
passage  of  heat ;  and  that  this,  therefore,  (or  something  connected  with 
this,)  must  be  at  least  one  of  the  causes  which  assist  m  produdng  the 
deposition  of  dew  upon  the  surface. 

"  But  if  we  expose  rough  sur&ces  instead  of  polished,  we  some- 
times find  this  law  interfered  with.  Thus,  roughened  iron,  especially 
if  painted  over  or  blackened,  becomes  dewed  sooner  than  varnished 
paper:  the  kind  oiswrface,  tbsrefore,  has  a  great  influence.  Expose, 
then,  the  same  material  in  very  diversified  states  as  to  surface,"  (that 
is,  employ  the  Method  of  Difference  to  ascertain  concomitance  ol 
variations,)  "  and  another  scale  of  intensity  becomes  at  once  apparent; 
those  surfaces  which  part  with  their  heat  most  readily  by  radiation,  are 
found  to  contract  dew  most  copiously."  Here,  therefore,  are  the 
requisites  for  a  second  employment  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Variations ;  which  in  this  case  also  is  the  only  method  available,  since 
all  substances  radiate  heat  in  some  degree  or  other.  The  conclusion 
obtained  by  this  new  application  of  the  method  is,  that  C€Ueris  paribus 
the  deposition  of  dew  is  also  in  aome  proportion  to  the  power  ol 
radiating  heat ;  and  that  the  quality  of  domg  this  abundantly  (or  scnne 
cause  on  which  thi^  quality  depends)  is  another  of  the  causes  which 
promote  the  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  substance. 

'*  Again,  the  influence  ascertained  to  exist  of  substance  and  surface 
leads  us  to  consider  that  of  texture  :  and  here,  ae&in,  we  are  presented 
on  trial  with  remarkable  differences,  and  with  a  third  scale  ofintensity» 

Sointing  out  substances  of  a  close  firm  texture,  such  as  stones,  metals, 
k;.,  as  un&vorable,  but  those  of  a  loose  one,  as  cloth,  wool,  velvet,  elder- 
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aown,  cotton^  &p.,  as  eminently  &voTable  to  the  contraction  of  dew.*' 
The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  is  here,  for  the  diird  time,  had 
recourse  to ;  and,  as  before,  from  necessity,  since  the  texture  of  no 
substance  is  absolutely  firm  or  absolutely  loose.  Looseness  of  texture, 
therefore,  or  something  which  is  the  cause  of  that  quality,  is  another 
circumstance  which  promotes  the  deposition  of  dew;  but  this  third 
cause  resolves  itself  into  the  first,  viz.,  the  quality  of  resisting  the 
passage  of  heat :  fi:>r  substances  of  loose  texture  "  are  precisely  those 
which  are  best  adapted  for  clothing,  or  for  impeding  the  firee  passage 
of  heat  firom  the  skin  into  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  their  outer  surges  to 
be  very  cold  while  they  remain  warm  within ;"  and  this  last  is,  there- 
fore, an  induction  (firom  fresh  instances)  simply  corroborative  of  a 
former  induction. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  instances  in  which  much  dew  is  deposited, 
which  are  very  various,  agree  in  this,  and,  so  fiir  as  we  are  able  to 
observe,  in  this  only,  that  they  either  radiate  heat  rapidly  or  conduct 
it  slowly :  qualities  between  which  there  is  no  other  circumstance  of 
agre^nent,  than  that  by  virtue  of  either,  the  body  tends  to  lose  heat 
firom  the  surface  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  restored  from  within. 
The  instances,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  no  dew,  or  but  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  is  formed,  and  wldch  are  also  extremely  various,  agree 
(so  fax  as  we  can  observe)  in  nothing  except  in  not  having  this  same 
poperty.  We  seem,  therefi>re,  to  have  detected  the  sole  diBference 
between  the  substances  on  which  dew  is  produced,  and  those  on  which 
it  is  not  produced.  And  thus  have  been  realized  the  requisitions  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or  the  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference.  The  example  affi>rded  of  this 
indirect  method,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  data  are  prepared 
for  it  by  the  Mediods  of  Agreement  and  of  Concomitant  Variations, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  illustrations  of  induction  afforded  by 
this  most  interesting  speculation. 

We  might  now  consider  the  question,  upon  what  the  deposition  of 
dew  depends,  to  be  completely  solved,  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that 
the  substances  (m  which  dew  is  produced  differ  from  those  on  which  it 
is  not,  in  nothing  but  in  the  propoiy  of  losing  heat  from  the  sur&ce 
£aaXer  than  the  loss  can  be  repaired  firom  within.  And,  although  we 
never  can  have  that  complete  certainty,  this  b  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  we  have,  at  all  events,  ascer- 
tained diat  even  if  there  be  any  other  quality  hitherto  unobserved 
which  is  present  in  all  the  substances  which  contract  dew,  and  absent 
in  those  which  do  not,  this  other  property  must  be  one  which,  in  aU 
that  great  number  of  substances,  is  present  or  absent  exactly  where  the 
property  of  being  a  better  radiator  than  conductor  is  present  or  absent ; 
an  extent  of  coincidence  which  affords  the  strongest  presumption  of  a 
community  of  cause,  and  a  consequent  invariable  coexistence  between 
the  two  properties ;  so  that  the  property  of  being  a  better  radiator 
than  conductor,  if  not  itself  the  cause,  almost  certsonly  always  accom- 
panies the  cause,  and  for  purposes  of  prediction,  no  error  will  be 
committed  by  treating  it  as  if  it  were  really  such. 

Reverdng  now  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  inquiry,  let  us  remember 
that  we  had  ascertained  that,  in  every  instance  where  dew  is  formed, 
there  is  actual  coldness  of  the  surface  below  the  temperature  of  the 
sur'^Quading  air;  but  we  were  not  sure  whether  this  coldness  was  the 
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cause  of  dew,  or  ki  effect  Tliif  doubt  we  are  bow  able  t9  lesohw. 
We  have  found  that,  in  every  such  instance,  the  substance  must  be  odb 
which,  by  its  own  properties  or  laws,  would,  if  exposea  in  the  niglity 
become  colder  than  tne  surroandine  air.  But  if  the  dew  were  the 
cause  of  the  coldness,  that  etfect  would  be  produced  in  odier  substances, 
and  not  solely  in  those  whose  own  laws  suffice  to  produce  it  whether 
there  were  dew  or  no.  That  supposition,  therefore,  is  repelled.  Buf 
there  were  only  three  suppositions  possible ;  the  dew  is  the  cause  at 
the  coldness;  both  are  caused  by  some  third  circumstance;  or  the 
coldness  is  the  cause  of  the  dew.  The  fint  is  refuted.  The  second  is 
inapplicable :  the  cause  of  the  coldness  is  a  known  cause ;  a  radiation 
from  the  surfiuse  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  conduction :  now  this, 
by  its  known  laws,  can  produce  no  direct  effect  except  coldness.  There 
remains  only  die  thud  supposition,  that  the  coldness  is  the  cause  of  the 
dew :  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  completely  made  out 

This  law  of  causation,  already  so  amply  estabushed,  admits,  how* 
ever,  of  most  efficient  additional  corroboration  in  no  less  than  three 
ways.  First,  by  deduction  fiom  die  known  laws  of  aqueous  vapor 
when  diffiised  throng^  air  or  any  odier  gas ;  and  although  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  Deductive  Method,  we  will  not  omit  -max  is  neces* 
sary  to  render  this  qieculadon  complete.  It  is  known  by  direct  exper- 
iment that  only  a  limited  quantity  of  water  can  remain  suspended  in 
the  state  of  vapor  at  each  degree  of  temperature,  and  that  this  maxi«* 
mum  grows  less  and  less  as  the  temperature  diminishes.  From  diis  it 
follows,  deductively,  that  if  there  is  already  as  much  vapor  suspended 
as  the  air  will  contain  at  its  existing  temperature,  any  lowering  of  that 
temperature  will  cavse  a  portion  of  the  vapor  to  be  condensed  and 
become  water.  But,  agam,  we  know  deductively,  from  die  laws  of 
heat,  that  die  contact  of  the  air  with  a  body  colder  dtan  itself^  wOl 
necessarily  lower  die  temperature  of  die  stratum  of  air  nnmediately 
applied  to  its  surface ;  and  will  dierefiM'e  eause  it  to  part  with  a  pordon 
cf  Its  wat«r,  which  accordingly  will,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravita- 
tion or  cohesion,  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  thereby  con- 
stituting dew.  This  deductive  proof,  it  will  have  been  seen,  has  die 
advantage  crf'provine  at  onoe,  causation  as  well  as  coexistence;  and  it 
has  die  additional  advantage  diat  it  also  accounts  for  the  exceptions  to 
the  occurrence  of  die  phenomenon,  the  cases  in  which,  ahl^ugh  the 
body  is  colder  than  the  air,  yet  no  dew  is  deposited ;  by  showing  that 
this  will  necessarily  be  the  case  when  the  air  is  so  undersupplied  widi 
aavegns  vapor,  oomparadvely  to  its  temperature,  diat  even  wnen  some- 
wharcooled  by  the  cotftact  of  die  colder  body,  it  can  still  continue  to 
hold  in  suspension  all  die  vapor  which  was  previously  suspended  in  it : 
thus  in  a  very  dry  summer  there  are  no  dewB,  in  a  very  dry  winter  no 
hoar  frost  Here,  dierefbre,  is  an  additional  condition  of  the  jproduc- 
tion  of  dew,  which  the  methods  we  previously  made  use  of  nuled  to 
detect,  and  which  might  have  remained  still  undetected,  if  recourse  had 
not  been  bad  to  the  plan  <^  deducing  die  effect  from  the  ascertained 
properties  of  die  agents  known  to  be  present 

The  second  corrobOTation  of  die  theory  is  by  &ect  experiment, 
acocvding  to  die  eanon  of  die  Method  of  Difference.  We  can,  by 
oeoliBg  the  surface  of  any  body,  find  in  all  cases  some  temperature 
(more  or  less  inferior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  according  to  its 
hygrometric  coocBtion,)  at  which  dew  will  begin  to  be  deposited. 
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Here,  too,  theirefore,  the  causation  is  directly  proyed.  We  can,  it  ia 
true,  accompliBh  this  only  on  a  small  scale ;  but  we  hare  ample  reason 
to  conclude  thaf  the  same  operation,  if  conducted  in  Nature's  great 
laboratory,  would  equally  produce  the  effect. 

And,  finally,  even  on  that  great  scale  we  are  able  to  verify  the  result. 
The  case  is  one  of  those  (rare  cases,  as  we  have  shown  them  to  be)  in 
which  Nature  works  the  experiment  for  us  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  ourselves  perform  it ;  introducing  into*  the  previous  state  of 
things  a  single  and  perfectly  definite  new  circumstance,  and  manifest- 
ing the  effect  so  rapidly  that  there  is  not  time  for  any  other  material 
change  in  the  preexisting  circumstances.  Let  us  quote  again  Sir  John 
Hefschel : — ^^It  is  observed  that  dew  is  never  copiously  d^>osited  in 
situations  much  s<areened  finom  the  open  sky»  and  not  at  all  in  a  cloudy 
night ;  but  if  the  dauds  vntkdraw  tvtnfur  afiw  wmhk^,  and  leatfe  a 
dear  openings  a  depontion  afdeu>  preaendy  ^^"MMt  and  goes  on  increase 
ing. . . .  Dew  formed  in  dear  intervals  will  often  even  evaporate  again 
when  the  sky  becomes  thickly  overcast.''  The  proofs  therefore,  is 
complete,  that^the  presence  or  absence  oi  an  uninterrupted  communi 
cation  with  the  sky  causes  the  deposition  or  non-deposition  of  dew. 
Now,  since  a  clear  sky  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of  clouds,  and  it  is  a 
known  property  of  clouds,  as  of  all  other  bodies  between  which  and 
any  given  object  nothing  intervenes  but  an  elastic  fluid,  that  they 
tend  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  superficial  temperature  of  the  object  by 
radiating  heat  to  it,  we  see  at  once  that  the  disappearance  <^  douds 
will  cause  the  sur&ce  to  cool ;  so  that  Nature,  in  this  pase,  produces  a 
change  in  the  antecedent  by  definite  and  known  means,  and  the  con* 
sequent  follows  accordingly :  a  natural  experiment  which  satisfies  the 
requisitions  o£  the  Method  of  Difference.* 

The  accumulated  proof  of  which  the  Theory  of  Dew  has  been  found 
susceptiUe,  is  a  strikmg  example  of  the  fullness  of  assurance  which  the 
inductive  evidence  of  laws  of  causation  may  attain,  in  cases  in  which  ' 
the  invariable  sequence  is  by  no  means  obvious  to  a  superficial  view. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  subjoin  Sir  John  Herschel's  summary  of  the  result, 
as  it  does  not  contain  all  the  proofr  which  I  have  given,  and  our  more 
detailed  analysis  of  each  step  of  the  process  renders  sudi  a  recapitula- 
tion unnecessary. 

$  5.  This  admirable  exsmple  will  have  conveyed  to  any  one  by 
idiom  it  has  been  duly  fi)llowed,  so  dear  a  conception  of  the  use  and 
practical  management  of  three  of  the  four  methods  of  experimental 

•  I  BMitt,  Wrmrrtit,  leaisrk,  that  this  enmple,  which  soems  to  militate  agahMt  the  aate^ 
lion  we  made  of  the  compaimtiTe  isappUcabilitj  of  the  Method  of  Difierenee  to  caeea  oi 
pore  obeenratioQ,  is  really  one  of  thoae  ezceptionf  which,  according  to  a  proverbial  exprea- 
•ioii,  uTCfwe  the  general  rale.  For,  be  it  ooaerred,  in  this  case  in  which  Nature,  in  her 
stpermwoiySsemB  to  have  Imitated  the  type  ^  the  eiperimentaBiadaly  man,  aha  has  only 
focceeded  m  prodndnf  the  likeneas  of  man*s  most  imperfect  experiments,  namely,  those 
In  which,  thonsfa  he  sncceeds  in  producing  the  phenomenon,  he  does  so  by  employing  com- 
plex means,  which  he  ia  nnable  perfectly  to  analyze,  and  can  fonn,  therefere,  no  snfficient 
judgment  what  portion  of  the  eflseta  may  be  dne,  not  to  the  supposed  eanae,  hot  to  acme 
nnuiown  agency  of  the  means  by  which  that  canse  was  produced.  In  the  natural  experi- 
ment which  we  are  speaking  o^  the  means  used  was  the  clearing  off  a  canopy  of  clouds  • 
and  we  oertainly  do  not  know  sufficientlT  in  what  this  process  eonsists,  or  upon  what  it 
depends,  to  be  certain  ik  prion  that  it  might  not  operate  upon  the  deposition  of  dew  inde* 
nendently  of  any  thermometric  effect  at  the  earth^s  surface.  Even^  therefore,  in  a  case  so 
ttvoimbla  as  this  to  Nature's  experimental  talents,  her  experiment  is  of  little  ralue  except 
in  coiBsbonCiaD  of  a  cooohuion  alieady  attained  throofh  other  means. 
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inquiry,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  ftuther  exemplification 
of  them.  The  remaining  method,  that  of  Residues,  not  haviilg  found 
any  place  either  in  this  or  in  the  two  preceding  invesngations,  I  shall 
extract  from  Sir  John  Herschel  som^  examp^  of  that  method,  with 
the  remarks  by  which  they  are  introduced. 

"  It  is  by  this  process,  in  i^ct,  that  science,  in  its  present  advanced 
state,  b  chiefly  promoted.  Most  of  the  phenomena  which  Nature 
presents  are  yery  complicated;  and  when  the  effects  of  all  known 
causes  are  estimated  with  exactness,  and  subducted,  die  residual  facts 
are  constantly  appearing  in  the  form  of  phenomena  altogether  new, 
and  leading  to  the  most  important  conclusions. 

"For  example:  the  return  of  the  comet  predicted  by  Professor 
Encke,  a  great  many  times  in  succession,  and  the  general  good  agree- 
ment of  its  calculated  with  its  observed  place  during  any  one  of  its 
periods  of  visibility,  would  lead  us  to  say  that  its  gravitation  towards 
the  sun  and  planets  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  its  orbitual  motion :  but  \^en  the  effect  of  this  cause  is  strictly 
calculated  and  subducted  from  the  observed  motion,  there  is  found  to 
remain  behind  a  residual  phenomenon,  which  would  never  have  been 
otherwise  ascertained  to  exist,  which  is  a  small  anticipation  of  the 
time  of  its  reappearance,  or  a  diminution  of  its  periodic  lime,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  ja^vity,  and  whose  cause  is  therefore  to  be 
inquired  into.  Such  an  anticipation  would  be  caused  by  the  resistance 
of  a  medium  disseminated  through  the  celesdal  regions;  and  as  there 
are  other  good  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  a  vera  causa**  (an 
actually  existing  antecedent,)  "it  has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  such 
a  resistance. 

"  M.  Arago,  having  suspended  a  magnetic  needle  by  a  silk  thread, 
and  set  it  in  vibration,  observed,  that  it  came  much  sooner  to  a  state 
of  rest  when  suspended  over  a  plate  of  copper,  than  when  no  such 
**  plate  was  beneath  it.  Now,  in  both  cases  there  were  two  verce  causai" 
(antecedents  known  to  exist)  "  why  it  should  come  at  length  to  rest, 
viz.,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  opposes,  and  at  lengm  destroys, 
all  motions  performed  in  it ;  and  the  want  of  perfect  mobility  in  the 
silk  thread.  But  the  effect  of  these  causes  being  exactly  known  by 
the  observation  made  in  the  absence  of  the  copper,  and  being  dbus 
allowed  for  and  subducted,  a  residual  phenomenon  appeared,  m  the 
fact  that  a  retarding  influence  was  exerted  by  the  copper  itself;  and 
this  fact,  once  ascertained,  speedily  led  to  the  knowledge  of  an  entirely 
new  and  unexpected  class  of  relations.''  This  example  belongs,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  Method  of  Residues  but  to  the  Method  of  Dmerence, 
the  law  being  aacertained  by  a  direct  comparison  of  the  results  of  two 
experiments,  which  differed  in  nothing  but  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  plate  of  copper.  To  have  made  it  exemplify  the  Method  of  Res- 
idues, the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  silk  should  have  been  calculated  d  priori,  from  the  laws  obtained 
by  separate  and  foregone  experiments. 

"  Unexpected  and  peculiarly  strikine  confirmations  of  inductive 
laws  fi-equently  occur  in  the  form  of  residual  phenomena,  in  the  course 
of  investiffations  of  a  widely  different  nature  mm.  those  which  eave  rise 
to  the  inductions  themselves.  A  very  elegant  example  may  oe  cited 
in  the  imexpected  confirmation  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  heat 
in  elastic  fluids  by  compression,  which  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena 
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of  Bound.  The  inquiir  into  the  cause  of  sound  had  led  to  ccndusions 
respecting  its  m^e  of  propa^iation,  from  which  its  velocity  in  the  air 
comd  be  precisely  calculated.  The  calculations  were  performed; 
but,  when  compared  with  fact,  though  the  agreement  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  general  correctness  of  thft  cause  and  mode  of  propa- 
Sdon  assigned,  yet  the  uihoLt  velocity  could  not  be  shown  to  arise 
m  this  theory.  There  was  still  a  residual  velocity  to  be  accounted 
for,  which  placed  dynamical  philosophers  for  a  long  time  in  a  great 
dilemma.  At  length  Laplace  struck  on  the  happy  idea,  that  this 
might  arise  from  the  luat  developed  in  the  act  of  that  condensa- 
tion which  necessarily  takes  place  at  every  vibration  by  which  sound 
is  conveyed.  The  matter  was  subjected  to  exact  calculation,  and 
the  result  was  at  once  the  complete  explanation  of  the  residual  phe- 
nomenon, and  a  striking  confirmation  ot  the  general  law  of  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  by  compression,  under  circumstances  beyond  artificial 
imitati<m." 

"  Many  of  the  new  elements  of  chemistry  have  been  detected  in  the 
investigation  of  residual  phenomena.  Thus  Arfwedson  discovered 
lithia  by  perceiving  an  excess  c^  weight  in  the  sulphate  produced  from 
a  small  portion  of  what  he  considered  as  magnesia  present  in  a  mineral 
he  had  analyzed.  It  is  on  this  principle,  too,  that  the  small  concen- 
trated residues  of  great  operations  in  the  aits  are  almost  sure  to  be  the 
lurking  places  of  new  chemical  ingredients:  witness  iodine,  brome^ 
selenium,  and  the  new  metals  accompanying  platina  in  the  experi" 
ments  of  WoUaston  and  Tennant.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Glauber 
to  examine  what  everybody  else  threw  away."* 

The  disturbing  effects  mutually  produced  by  the  earth  and  planets 
upon  each  other's  motions  were  first  brought  to  light  as  residual  phe- 
nomena, by  the  difference  which  appeared  between  the  observed 
places  of  those  bodies,  and  the  places  calculated  on  a  consideration 
solely  of  their  gravitation  towards  the  sun.  It  was  this  which  deter- 
mined philosophers  to  consider  the  law  of  gravitation  as  obtaining  be- 
tween all  bodies  whatever,  and  therefore  between  all  particles  of 
matter ;  their  first  tendency  having  been  to  regard  it  as  a  ferce  acting 
only  between  each  planet  or  satdlite  and  the  central  body  to  whose 
system  it  belonged.  Again,  the  catastrophists,  in  geology,  be  their 
opinion  right  or  wrong,  support  it  upon  the  plea,  that  after  the  effect 
of  an  causes  now  in  operation  has  been  allowed  for,  there  remains  in 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  earth  a  large  residue  of  facts,  proving 
die  existence  at  former  periods  either  of  other  forces,  or  of  the  same 
forces  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  intensity.  To  add  one  more 
example :  if  it  be  possible  to  establish,  what  is  generally  rather  as- 
sumed than  proved,  that  there  is  in  one  human  individual,  one  sex,  of 
one  race  of  mankind  over  another,  an  inherent  and  inexplicable  supe- 
riority in  mental  fttculties,  this  must  be  proved  by  subtracting  from  the 
<fifierences  of  intellect  which  we  in  fact  see,  all  that  can  be  traced  by 
known  laws  either  to  the  ascertained  differences  of  physical  organlza 
tion,  or  to  the  differences  which  have  existed  in  the  outward  circum- 
stances in  which  the  subjects  of  the  comparison  have  hitherto  been 
placed.  What  these  causes  might  fail  to  account  for,  would  constitute 
a  residual  phenomenon,  which  and  which  alone  would  be  evidence  ot 

*  HntsoHiL,  ttf  twpra^  pp.  7S-«,  and  8S. 
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an  ulterior  origihal  distmcdon,  and  the  measure  of  its  amount.  But 
the  strongest  assertors  of  such  supposed  differences  haTO  hitherto  been 
very  neghgent  of  providing  themselves  with  these  necessary  logical 
conditions  of  the  establishment  of  their  doctrine. 

The  spirit  of  the  MeUiod^of  Residues  being,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently 
intelligible  from  these  examples,  and  die  other  three  methods  bavins 
been  so  aptly  exemplified  in  the  inductive  processes  which  produced 
the  Theory  of  Dew,  we  may  here  close  our  exposition  otthe  fout 
mediods,  considered  as  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  simplet 
and  more  elementarv  order  of  the  combinations  of  phenomena. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  PLURALrrT  OF  CAUSES;  AND  OF  THB  INTERIIIXTIJEB  OF  XFFBCTB. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  four  methods  of  observadon 
and  experiment,  by  which  we  contrive  to  distinguish  among  a  mass  of 
coexistent  phenomena  the  particular  effect  due  to  a  given  cause,  or  the 
particular  cause  which  gave  birth  to  a  given  efhct ;  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  sake  of  simplificadon,  that 
this  analytical  operation  is  encumbered  by  no  other  difficulties  than 
what  are  essentially  inherent  in  its  nature;  and  to  represent  to  our* 
selves,  therefore,  every  effect,  on  the  one  hand  as  connected  exclu* 
lively  widia  single  cause,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  incapable  of  being 
mix^  and  confounded  with  any  other  coexistent  effect.  We  have  re* 
gaided  abede,  the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena  existing  at  any  mo- 
ment, as  consisting  of  dissimilar  facts,  a,  b,c,d,  and  e,  for  each  of  which 
one,  and  only  one,  canse  needs  be  sought;  the  difficulty  being  only  that 
of  singling  out  this  one  cause  from  the  multitude  of  antecedent  circum* 
stances.  A,  B,  O,  D,  and  £. 

If  such  were  the  £u:t,  it  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  supposition  does  not  hold,  in 
other  of  its  parts.  In  the  first  placet  it  is  not  true  that  die  same  phe- 
nomenon is  always  produced  by  the  same  cause :  the  effect  a  may 
sometimes  arise  fix>m  A,  sometimes  firom  B.  And,  secondly,  the  effects 
of  difiisrent  causes  are  often  not  dissimilar,  but  homogeneous,  and 
marked  out  by  no  assignable  boundaries  firom  <me  another :  A  and  B 
may  produce  not  a  and  b,  but  different  portions  of  an  effect  a.  The 
obscurity  and  difficultj  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
is  singularly  increased  by  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  these  two  cir* 
cumstances;  Intermixture  of  E&cts,  and  Plurality  of  Causes.  To  the 
latter,  being  the  simpler  of  die  two  considerations,  we  shall  first  direct 
our  attention. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  one  eflfect  must  be  connected  with  only  one 
cause,  or  assemblage  of  conditions ;  diat  each  phenomenon  can  be  pro- 
duced onlv  in  one  mty.  There  are  c^n  several  independent  modes 
in  which  the  same  phenomenon  could  have  originated*  One  fact  mav 
be  the  consequent  m  several  invariable  sequences ;  it  may  follow,  with 
equal  uniformity,  any  one  of  several  antecedents,  or  collections  of  ante- 
ceidents.    Many  causes  may  produce  motion :  many  causes  may  pro- 
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ince  some  kincb  of  seosftdon :  many  causes  mar  prodace  death.  A 
giren  effiKt  may  reaHy  be  produced  by  a  certam  cause,  and  yet  be 
perfectly  capable  of  being  produced  without  it^ 

§  2.  One  of  the  principal  consequences  of  this  hd  of  Plurality  of 
Causes  is,  to  render  the  first  of  our  inductive  methods,  that  of  Agree* 
ment,  uncertain.  To  illustrate  that  method,  we  supposed  two  instances. 
ABC  followed  by  abe,  and  ADE  followed  hjade.  From  these  in- 
stances it  might  be  concluded  that  A  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  a;  ' 
and  even  that  it  is  the  unconditicmal  invariable  antecedent  or  cause,  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  diere  is  no  other  antecedent  common  to  the  two 
cases.  That  this  difficulty  may  not  stand  in  die  way,  let  us  suppose 
the  two  cases  positively  ascertained  to  have  no  antecedent  in  common 
ezc^t  A.  The  mcmient,.  however,  that  we  let  in  the  possibility  of  a  plu- 
rality of  causes,  the  conclusion  fails.  For  it  involves  a  tacit  suppo- 
nti<Hi  that  a  must  have  been  produced  in  both  instances  by  the  same 
cause.  If  there  can  possibly  have  been  two  causes,  those  two  may,  for 
example,  be  C  and  E :  the  one  may  have  been  the  cause  of  a  in  the 
former  of  the  instances,  the  other  in  the  latter,  A  having  no  influence 
in  either  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  great  artists,  or  great  philosophras, 
diat  two  extremely  selfish,  or  extremely  generous  characters,  were 
compared  together  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their  education  and  Ins- 
Cory,  and  the  two  cases  were  found  to  agree  only  in  one  circumstance : 
woiUd  it  follow  that  this  one  circumstance  was  die  cause  of  the  qualxqr 
which  characterized  both  those  individuals  1  Not  at  all;  fur  the 
causes  at  work  to  produce  any  riven  type  of  character  are  innumer* 
able ;  and  the  two  persons  mi^t  equally  have  agreed  in  their  char- 
acter, although  there  had  been  no  manner  of  resemblance  in  their 
previous  history. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  characteristic  imperfection  of  the  Method  ot 
Agreement ;  firom  which  imperfection  the  Method  of  Difference  is  free. 
For  if  we  have  two  instances,  AB  C  and  B  C,  of  which  BC  gives  &c, 
and  A  being  added  converts  it  into  a&c,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  instance 
at  least  A  was  either  the  cause  of  a,  or  an  indispensable  portion  of  its 
cause,  even  though  the  cause  which  produces  it  m  other  instances  may 
be  altogether  differei^  Plurality  ot  Causes,  therefore,  not  only  does 
not  diimnish  the  reliance  due  to  the  Method  of  Difference,  but  does  not 
even  render  a  greater  number  of  observations  or  experiments  necessary  2 
two  instances,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  are  still  su& 
cient  for  the  most  complete  and  rigorous  induction.  Not  so,  hovrever, 
with  the  Method  of  Agreement.  The  conclusions  which  that  yields, 
wbea  the  number  of  instances  compared  is  small,  are  of  no  real  value, 
except  as,  in  the  character  of  suggesdons,  they  may  lead  either  to 
experiments  bringing  them  to  die  test  of  the  Method  of  Diffisrence,  or 
to  reasomngs  which  may  explain  and  veri^  them  deducdvely. 

It  is  only  when  the  instances,  being  indennitely  multiplied  and  varied, 
continue  to  suggest  the  same  result,  that  this  result  ac(]uires  any  high 
deeree  of  independent  value.  If  diere  are  but  two  instances,  ABC 
WDa  ADE,  although  these  instances  have  no  antecedent  in  common 
except  A,  yet  as  the  effect  may  possibly  have  been  produced  m  the 
two  cases  by  difierent  causes,  die  result  is  at  most  only  a  slight  probar 
Uhty  in  ftvor  of  A;  there  may  be  causation,  but  it  is  almost  equally 
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probable  liiat  there  wbb  only,  as  the  expression  is,  a  coincidence.  But 
the  oftener  we  repeat  the  observation,  varying  the  circumstances,  the 
more  we  advance  to\^ds  a  solution  of  this  doubt  For  if  wo  tzy 
A  F  G,  A  H  K,  &c.,  all  entirely  unlike  one  another  except  in  containing 
the  circumstance  A,  and  if  we  find  the  effect  a  entering  into  the  result 
in  all  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  one  of  two  things,  either  that  it  is 
caused  by  A,  or  that  it  has  as  many  different  causes  as  there  are  in- 
stances. Wi^  each  addition,  therefore,  to  the  number  of  instances, 
the  presumption  is  strengthened  in  favor  of  A.  The  inquirer,  of  course, 
will  not  neglect,  if  an  opportunity  present  itself,  to  exclude  A  from, 
some  one  of  these  combinations,  from  A  H  K  for  instance,  and  by  tryine 
H  R  separately,  appeal  to  the  Method  of  Difference  in  aid  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement  Joy  the  former  method  alone  can  it  be  ascertained  that 
A  is  the  cause  of  a.*  but  that  it  is  either  the  cause  or  another  effect  ci 
the  same  cause,  may  be  placed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  provided  the  instances  are  very  numerous,  as 
well  as  sufficiently  various. 

After  how  great  a  multiplication,  then,  of  varied  instances,  all  agree- 
ing in  no  other  antecedent  except  A,  is  the  supposition  of  a  plurality 
of  causes  sufficiently  rebutted,  and  the  conclusion  that  a  is  the  effect  of 
A  divested  of  the  characteristic  imperfection  and  reduced  to  a  virtual 
certainty  1  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  be  exempted  from 
answering;  but  the  consideration  of  it  belones  to  what  is  called  the 
Theory  of  Probability,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  heie* 
after.  It  is  seen,  however,  at  once,  that  the  conclusion  does  amount  to 
a  practical  certainty  after  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  and  that  the 
method,  therefore,  is  not  radically  vitiated  by  the  characteristic  imperfec- 
tion. The  result  of  these  considerations  is  only,  in  the  first  place,  to 
point  out  a  new  source  of  inferiority  in  the  Method  of  Agreement  as 
compared  with  other  modes  of  investigation,  and  new  reasons  for  never 
restmg  contented  vrith  the  results  obtained  by  it,  vrithout  attempting  to 
confirm  them  either  by  ^e  Method  of  Difference,  or  by  connectmg 
them  deductively  vrith  some  law  or  laws  already  ascertamed  by  that 
superior  method  And,  in  the  second  place,  we  leam  from  this,  the 
true  theory  of  the  value  of  mere  number  of  instances  in  inductive 
inquiry.  The  tendency  of  unscientific  inquiries  is  to  rely  too  much 
upon  number,  vrithout  analyzing  the  instances ;  without  looking  closely 
enough  into  their  nature,  to  ascertain  what  circumstances  are  or  are  not 
eHminated  by  means  of  them.  Most  people  hold  theim  conclusions 
with  a  degree  of  assurance  proportioned  to  the  mere  mass  of  the  expo 
rience  on  which  they  appear  to  rest:  not  considering  that  by  the  a^ 
tion  of  instances  to  instances,  all  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  differing  from 
one  another  only  in  points  already  recognized  as  immaterial,  nothing 
whatever  is  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  conclusion.  A  single  instance 
ehminadng  some  antecedent  which  existed  in  all  the  other  cases,  is  ot 
more  value  than  the  greatest  multitude  of  instances  which  are  reckoned 
by  their  number  alone.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  assure  ourselves, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  observation  or  experiment,  that  no  error  has 
been  committed  concerning  the  individual  facts  observed ;  and  until  we 
^ve  assured  ourselves  of  mis,  instead  of  varying  the  circumstances,  we 
cannot  too  scrupulously  repeat  the  same  experiment  or  observation 
without  any  change.  But  when  once  this  assurance  has  been  obtained, 
the  multiplication  of  instances  which  do  not  exclude  any  more  cir- 
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emnstauces  would  be  entirely  useless,  were  it  not  for  die  Plurality 
of  Causes.  • 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  l^at  the  peculiar  modification  of  die 
Method  of  Agreement  which,  as  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Method  of  Difference,  I  have  called  the  Joint  Method  of 
Agreement  and  Difference,  is  not  affected  by  the  characteristic  imper^ 
fection  now  pointed  out     For,  in  the  joint  method,  it  is  supposed  not 
only  that  the  instances  in  which  a  is,  agree  only  in  containmg  A,  but 
also  that  the  instances  in  which  a  is  not,  agree  only  in  not  contain- 
ing A.     Now,  if  this  be  so,  A  must  be  not  only  the  cause  of  a,  but  the 
omy  possible  cause :  for  if  there  were  another,  as  for  example  B, 
then  m  the  instances  in  which  a  is  not,  B  must  have  been  absent  as 
well  as  A,  and  it  would  not  be  true  that  diese  instances  agree  only 
in  not  containing  A.     This,  therefore,  constitutes  an  immense  advan- 
tage of  the  joint  method  over  the  simple  Method  of  Agreement    It 
may  seem,  indeed,  that  the  advantage  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the 
joint   method,   as  to  one  of  its  two  premisses  (if  they  may  be  so 
called),  the  negative  premiss.      The   Method  c^  Agreement,  when 
applied  to  negative  instances,  or  those  in  which  a  phenomenon  does 
«o^  take  place,  is  certainly  fi^e  from  the  characteristic  imperfection 
which  affects  it  in  the  affirmative  case.     The  negative  premiss,  it 
might  therefore  be  supposed,  could  be  worked  as  a  simple  case  of 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  wiUiout  requiring  an  affirmative  premiss  to 
be  joined  vnth  it     But  although  this  is  true  in  principle,  it  is  gen- 
erally altogether  impossible  to  work  the  Method  of  Agreement  by 
negative  instances  vrithout  positive  ones:   it  is  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  exhaust  the  field  of  negation  than  that  of  affinnation.     For 
instance,  let  the  question  be,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  transparency  of 
bodies :   with  what  prospect  of  success  could  we  set  ourselves  to 
inquire  directly  in  what  the  multifarious  substances  which  are  not 
transparent,  agree  1    But  we  might  hope  much  sooner  to  seize  some 
point  of  resemblance   among  the  comparatively   few   and  definite 
species  of  objects  which  are  transparent ;  and  this  being  attained, 
we  should  quite  naturally  be  put  upon  examining  whether  the  ab' 
sence  oS  this  one  circumstance  be  not  precisely  the  point  in  which 
all  opaque  substances  will  be  found  to  resemble. 

The  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference,  therefore,  or,  as 
I  have  otherwise  called  it,  the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference  (be- 
cause, like  the  Method  of  Difference  properly  so  called,  it  proceods  hj 
ascertaining  how  and  in  what  the  cases  where  the  phenomenon  is 
present,  dmer  from  those  in  which  it  is  absent)  is,  aner  the  direct 
Method  of  Difference,  the  most  poweriul  of  the  remaining  instru- 
ments of  inductive  investigation ;  and  in  the  sciences  which  depend 
on  pure  observation,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  experiment,  this 
method,  so  well  exemplified  in  the  beautifiil  speculation  on  the  cause 
of  dew,  is  the  primary  resource,  so  &r  as  direct^  appeals  to  experi« 
ence  are  concerned. 

§  3.  We  have  thus  &r  treated  Plurality  of  Causes  only  as  a  possible 
supposition,  which,  until  removed,  renders  our  inductions  uncertain, 
ana  have  only  considered  by  what  means,  where  the  plurality  does  not 
really  exist,  we  maybe  enabled  to  disprove  it  But  we  must  also  con- 
nder  it  as  a  case  actually  occurring  in  nature,  and  whioh,  as  often  as 
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it  does  occur,  our  mediods  of  isdacdon  oag^  to  be  capable  of  asoer* 
taining  and  establis^g.  For  this,  however,  there  is  required  no 
oeculiar  method.  When  on  effect  ia  really  producible  by  two  or  more 
oauBes,  the  process  for  detecting  them  is  in  no  way  different  from  thai 
by  which  we  discover  single  causes.  They  may  (first)  be  discovered 
as  separate  sequences,  by  separate  sets  of  instances.  One  set  of  ob- 
servations or  experiments  shows  that  the  sun  is  a  cause  of  heat,  another 
that  friction  is  a  source  of  it,  another  that  percussion,  another  Uiat  elec« 
tridty,  another  that  chemical  action  is  such  a  source.  Or  (secondly) 
the  plurality  may  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  collating  a  number  (rf 
instances,  when  we  attempt  to  find  some  circumstance  m  which  they 
all  agree,  and  fail  in  doine  sa  We  find  it  impossible  to  trace,  in  afi 
die  cases  in  which  the  effect  is  met  with,  any  common  circumstance. 
We  find  that  we  can  eliminate  all  the  antecedents ;  that  no  one  of  them 
is  present  in  all  the  instances,  no  one  of  them  indispensable  to  the 
eroct  On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  it  appears,  that  tnough  no  one  is 
always  present,  one  or  otner  of  several  amays  is.  If^  on  nuther  anal* 
jsis,  we  can  detect  in  these  any  common  element,  we  may  be  able  to 
ascend  firom  them  to  some  one  cause  which  is  the  really  operative  cir* 
enmstance  in  them  alL  Thus  it  mi^t,  and  peihaps  will  be,  discoveved, 
Aal  m  the  prodncticni  of  heat  by  friction,  percussion,  chendcid  action,  &c., 
the  ultimate  source  is  one  and  the  same.  But  if  (as  continually  hap- 
pens) we  cannot  take  this  ulterior  step,  die  different  antecedents  must  be 
set  down  as  distinct  causes,  each  sufficient  of  its^  to  produce  the  effect 
We  may  here  close  our  remarks  on  the  Plurality  of  Causes,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  still  more  peculiar  and  more  complex  case  of  the  Intermix- 
ture of  Effects,  and  the  interference  of  causes  with  one  another:  a 
ease  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  complication  and  difEiculty  of 
the  stady  of  nature ;  and  vnth  which  the  finir  only  possible  methods 
of  direcdy  inductive  investigation  by  observation  and  experiment,  are 
iost  the  most  part,  as  will  appear  presendy,  quite  unequal  to  c<^»e. 
The  instmmem  of  Deduction  alone  is  adequate  to  unravd  die  com- 
plexities proceeding  from  this  source ;  and  the  ismr  methods  have  little 
more  in  their  povrer  than  to  supply  {nemisses  for  our  deducdons. 

§  4.  A  concurrence  of  two  or  more  causes,  not  separately  producing 
ea^  its  own  effect,  but  interfering  with  or  modifVinfl  the  e^cts  a£  one 
another,  takes  place,  as  has  already  been  explamed,  in  two  different 
Wfm.  In  die  one  case,  which  is  exemplified  by  the  joint  operation  of 
diflferent  forces  in  mechanics,  the  separate  eflfects  of  tdl  the  causes  con- 
tinue to  be  produced,  but  are  compounded  vrith  one  another,  and  di»> 
iqppear  in  one  total.  In  the  odier  case,  iUustrated  by  the  case  of  cheaa- 
ind  action,  the  s^>arate  effects  cease  enlirslv,  and  are  succeeded  by 
j^enamena  altogether  di£krent,  and  governed  by  different  laves. 

Of  these  cases  the  former  is  by  fiu*  die  more  neouent,  and  this  case 
it  is  which,  for  the  most  part,  eludes  the  grasp  of  our  experimental 
mediods.  The  odier  and  excepuonal  case  is  essendally  amenable  to 
them.  When  the  laws  of  the  original  aeents  cease  entirely,  and  a 
phenemenon  makes  its  appearance,  whidi,  vrith  reference  to  those 
lawB^  is  quite  heterogeneous ;  vriien^  for  example,  two  gaaeovs  sub 
stances,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  on  being  brou^  togelJmv  thnm  ot 
dwir  pocidiar  properdes,.  and  produce  &t  anb^ance  ci^d  vrater ;  in 
■ach  cases  thtt  new  fact  may  be  sid^ected  to  eaqperimeBtail  inquiry,  like 
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anj  other  phenonranon ;  and  the  elements  whick  are  said  to  compose 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  agents  of  its  production ;  die  condi 
ti<ms  on  which  it  depends,  the  facts  which  make  up  its  cause. 

The  effecU  of  the  new  phenomenon,  the  propertie$  of  water,  for  in- 
itance,  are  as  easily  found  by  experiment  as  the  effects  of  any  olber 
cause.  But  to  discoTor  the  cause  of  k,  that  is,  the  particular  conjuno* 
tioQ  of  agents  from  which  it  results,  is  of^n  difficult  enough.  In  the 
first  place,  the  origin,  and  actual  production  of  the  phenomanon,  is 
most  frequently  inaccessible  to  our  obserratioo.  If  we  could  not  have 
leemed  the  composition  of  water  until  we  found  instances  in  which  it 
was  actually  produced  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  wait  until  the  casuiu  thought  struck  some  one  of  passing 
an  electric  spark  tibrough  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  or  inserting  a 
lighted  taper  into  it,  merely  to  try  what  would  happen.  Further,  eren 
ifwe  could  haTe  ascertained  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  that  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  were  both  preseitf  when  vrater  is  produced^  no  experi- 
mentation aa  oxygen  and  nydrogen  separately,  no  knowledge  of  their 
laws,  could  haye  enabled  us  deimctiyely  to  iaSer  that  they  would  pro- 
duce water.    We  require  a  specific  experiment  on  the  two  combined. 

Undw  these  difficulties,  we  should  generally  have  been  indebted  for 
our  knowled^  of  the  causes  <^  this  class  of  effiscts,  not  to  any  inquiry 
directed  specifically  towards  that  end,  but  either  to  accident,  or  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  .experimentation  on  the  different  combinations  ok 
which  the  producing  ajrents  are  susceptible ;  if  it  were  not  for  a  pecu- 
liarity belonging  to  efiects  of  this  description,  that  they  often,  under 
aome  particular  combination  of  circumstances,  reproduce  their  cauaoa. 
If  water  results  from  the  juxtaposition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  whe»- 
dyer  this  can  be  made  sumciently  dose  and  intimate,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  water  itself  be  placed  in  certain  situations,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
ren  are  reprodueed  fixxn  it :  an  abrupt  tennination  is  put  to  the  new 
fatws,  and  the  arents  reappear  s^^arately  with  their  own  properties  as 
at  first.  What  is  called  chemical  analysis  is  the  process  of  searching 
fi>r  the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  among  its  efects,  or  rather  among  the 
effects  produced  by  the  action  of  some  other  causes  upon  it. 

Layoisier,  by  heating  mercury  to  a  hi^  temperature  in  a  close  yessel 
dmtaining  air,  found  that  the  mercury  increased  in  weiffht  and  became 
what  was  then  called  red  precipitate,  while  the  air,  on  being  examined 
afier  the  expenment,  proyed  to  have  lost  weieht,  and  to  have  become 
iocapable  of  supporting  lifo  or  combustion.  When  red  precipitate  wis 
exposed  to  a  stiU  greater  heat,  it  became  mercury  again,  and  ffsye  off 
n  gaa  which  did  scqpport  lifo  and  flame.  Thus  the  agents  which  by 
dieir  combination  produced  red  preeipkate,  namely,  the  mercury  and 
the  gas,  reappear  as  e£focts  resukmg  from  that  precipitate  when  acted 
^KMi  l^  heat.  SO|  if  we  decompose  water  by  means  of  iron  filmga, 
we  prodiioe  two  eifecta,  rust  and  hydrogen:  now  rust  is  already  known 
by  experiments  upon  the  ooBM>onent  substances,  to  be  an  effect  of  the 
union  of  iron  and  oxygen :  tne  iron  we  ourselyes  supplied,  but  the 
oxygen  must  haye  been  produced  fix)m  die  water.  The  result  there- 
fbrs  is  that  the  water  has  diM^aared,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  haye 
appeared  in  its  stead :  or  in  other  words,  the  original  laws  of  these 
meooa  agents,  which  had  been  suspended  hj  the  superinductioii  of 
ttie  new  laws  called  the  prc^>erties  of  water,  haye  agam  started  inle 
s,  and  the  cauaea  of  water  are  fomid  among  its  eAoH. 
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Where  two  phenomena,  between  the  laws  or  properties  of  whi£h 
considered  in  themselves  no  connexion  can  be  traced,  are  thus  recipro« 
cally  cause  and  effect,  each  capable  in  its  turn  of  being  produced  &om 
the  other,  and  each,  when  it  produces  the  other,  ceasing  itself  to  exist 
(as  water  is  produced  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  reproduced  from  water);  this  causation  of  die  two 
phenomena  by  one  anoliier,  each  of  them  being  generated  by  the 
other's  destruction,  is  properly  transformaticm.  The  idea  of  chemical 
composition  is  an  idea  of  transformation,  but  of  a  transformation  which 
is  incomplete;  since  we  consider  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  be 
present  m  the  water  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  and  capable  of  being 
discovered  in  it  if  our  senses  were  sufficiently  keen :  a  supposition  (for 
it  is  no  more)  grounded  solely  upon  the  fact,  that  the  wei^t  of  the 
water  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  weights  of  the  two  ingredients.  If 
there  had  not  been  this  exception  to  the  entire  disappearance,  in  the 
compound,  of  the  laws  of  the  separate  ingredients ;  if  the  combined 
agents  had  not,  in  this  one  particular  of  weieht,  preserved  their  own 
laws,  and  produced  a  joint  result  equal  to  tne  sum  of  their  separate 
results ;  we  should  never,  probably,  nave  had  the  notion  now  implied 
by  the  words  chemical  composition :  and,  in  the  fact  of  water  produced 
from  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produced  from 
water,  as  the  transfi:>rmation  woidd  have  been  complete,  we  should 
have  seen  only  a  transformation. 

In  these  cases,  then,  when  the  heteropathic  effect  (as  we  called  it  in 
a  former  chapter)  is  but  a  transformation  of  its  cause,  or  in  other 
words,  when  the  effect  and  its  cause  are  reciprocally  such,  and 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other;  the  problem  of  findmg  the  cause 
resolves  itself  into  the  far  easier  one  of  finding  an  effect,  which  is  the 
kind  of  inquiry  that  admits  of  being  prosecuted  by  direct  experiment. 
But  there  are  other  cases  of  heteropathic  effects  to  which  this  mode  ok 
investigation  is  not  applicable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  heteropathic 
laws  of  mind ;  that  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  our  mental  nature 
which  are  analogous  to  chemical  rather  than  to  dynamical  phenomena; 
as  when  a  complex  passion  is  formed  by  the  coalition  of  several 
elementary  impiuses,  or  a  complex  emotion  by  several  simple  pleasures 
or  pains,  of  which  it  is  the  result,  without  beinj^  the  aggregate,  or  in 
any  respect  homogeneous  vdth  them.  The  product,  in  uese  cases,  is 
ffenerated  by  its  various  ^tors ;  but  the  factors  cannot  be  reproduced 
from  the  product :  just  as  a  youth  can  grow  into  an  old  inan,  but  an 
old  man  cannot  grow  into  a  youth.  We  cannot  ascertain  from  what 
simple  feelings  any  of  our.  complex  states  of  mind  are  generated,  as 
we  ascertain  the  ingredients  of  a  chemical  compound,  by  making  it» 
in  its  turn,  generate  them.  We  can  only,  therefore,  discover  these 
laws  by  the  slow  process  of  studying  the  simple  feelings  themselves, 
and  ascertaining  synthetically,  by  experimenting  on  the  various  com- 
binations of  which  they  are  susceptible,  what  they,  by  their  mutual 
action  upon  one  another,  are  capable  of  generating. 

§  5.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  other,  and  apparently 
simpler  variety  of  the  mutual  interference  of  causes,  where  each  cause 
continues  to  produce  its  own  proper  effect  according  to  the  same  laws 
to  which  it  confoims  in  its  separate  state,  would  have  presented  fewer 
difficulties  to  the  inductive  inquirer  than  that  of  whicn  we  have  jual 
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finished  the  consideratioii.  It  presents,  however,  so  £ur  as  direct  in* 
duccion  apart  from  deduction  is  concerned,  infinitely  greater  difficul- 
ties. When  a  concurrence  of  causes  gives  rise  to  a  new  effect  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  separate  effects  of  those  causes,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomeaon  at  least  stands  forth  undisguised,  inviting  attention  to  its 
pecuHaritj,  and  presenting  no  obstacle  to  our  recognizing  its  presence 
or  absence  among  any  number  of  surrounding  phenomena.  It  admits 
therefore  of  being  easily  brought  under  the  canons  of  induction,  pro- 
vided instances  can  be  obtained  such  as  those  canons  require :  and  the 
non-occurrence  of  such  instances,  or  the  want  of  means  to  produce 
them  artificially,  is  the  real  and  only  difficulty  in  such  investigations; 
a  difficulty  not  logical,  but  in  some  sort  physicaL  It  is  otherwise  with 
cases  of  what,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been  denominated  the 
Composition  o£  Causes.  There,  the  effects  of  the  separate  causes  do 
not  terminate  and  give  place  to  others,  thereby  ceasing  to  form  any 
part  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  investigated ;  on  the  contrary  they  sdU 
take  place,  but  are  intermingled  with,  and  disguised  by,  the  homoge- 
neous and  closely-allied  effects  of 'other  causes.  They  are  no  longer 
a,  &,  c,  d,  e,  existing  side  by  side,  and  continuing  to  be  separately  £s- 
cemible ;  they  are  +  ^ >  —  ^t  i^*  —  ^>  ^  ^>  &^«>  some  of  which  cancel 
one  another,  while  many  (Mhers  do  not  appear  distinguishably  but 
merge  in  one  sum :  forming  altogether  a  result,  between  which  and 
the  causes  whereby  it  was  produced  there  is  often  an  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  tracing  by  observation  any  fixed  relation  whatever. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Composition  of  Causes  has  been  seen  to  be, 
that  although  two  or  more  laws  interfere  with  one  another,  and  appa- 
rently frustrate  or  modify  one  another's  operation^  yet  in  reality  aU 
are  fulfilled,  the  collective  effect  being  the  exact  sum  total  of^the 
effects  o£  the  causes  taken  separately.  A  ^miliar  instance  is  that  of  a 
body  kept  in  equilibrium  by  two  equal  and  contrary  forces.  One  of 
the  forces  if  acting  alone  would  carry  k  so  &r  to  the  west,  the  other  if 
acting  alone  would  carry  it  exactly  as  far  towards  the  east :  and  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  first  carried  to  the  west  as  far  as 
die  one  force  would  carry  it,  and  then  back  towards  the  east  as  far  as 
the  other  would  carry  it,  that  is,  precisely  the  same  distance ;  being 
ultimately  left  where  it  was  fi>und  at  first. 

AH  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to  be  in  this  manner  counteracted, 
and  seemingly  frustrated,  by  coming  into  conflict  with  other  laws,  the 
separate  result  of  which  is  opposite  to  theirs,  or  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  it.  And  hence,  with  almost  every  law,  many  instances  in 
which  it  really  is  entirely  fulfilled,  do  not,  at  first  si^ht,  appear  to  be 
cases  of  its  operation  at  alL  It  is  so  in  the  example  just  aaduced :  a 
farce,  in  mechanics,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cause  of 
motion,  yet  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  two  causes  of  motion  may  be  rest. 
A^ain,  a  body  solicited  by  two*  forces  in  directions  making  an  angle 
with  one  another,  moves  in  the  diagonal ;  and  it  seems  a  paradox  to 
say  that  motion  in  the  diagonal  is  the  sum  of  two  motions  in  two  other 
lines.  Motion,  however,  is  but  change  of  place,  and  at  every  instant 
the  body  is  in  the  exact  place  it  would  have  becoi  in  if  the  forces  had 
acted  during  alternate  instants  instead  of  acting  in  the  same  instant ; 
(saving  diat  if  we  suppose  two  forces  to  act  successively  which  are  in 
tmdi  simultaneous,  we  must  of  course  allow  them  double  the  time.) 
It  is  evident,  therefinre,  that  each  force  has  had,  during  each  instant, 
Kk 
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all  the  effect  which  belonged  to  it;  and  that  the  modifying  influence 
which  one  of  two  concurrent  causes  is  said  to  exercise  with  respect  to 
tlie  other,  may  be  considered  as  exerted  not  over  the  action  of  tha 
cause  itself,  but  over  the  effect  after  it  is  completed.  For  all:  purposes 
of  predicting,  calculating,  or  explaining  their  joint  result,  causes  which 
compound  their  effects  may  be  treated  as  if  they  produced  simultane- 
ously each  of  them  its  own  effect,  and  all  these  effects  coexisted  visibly. 
Since  the  laws  of  causes  are  as  really  fulfilled  when  the  causes  are 
said  to  be  counteracted  by  opposing  causes,  ^is  when  they  are  left  to 
their  own  undisturbed  action,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  express  the 
laws  in  such  terms  as  would  render  the  assertion  of  their  being  ftilfiUed 
in  those  cases  a  contradiction.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  stated  as  a  law 
of  nature  that  a  body  to  which  a  force  is  applied  moves  in  the  direction 
of  the  force,  vnlh  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force  directly,  and  to 
its  own  mass  inversely ;  when  in  point  of  fact  some  bodies  to  which  a 
force  is  applied  do  not  move  at  all,  and  those  which  do  move  are,  ft*om 
the  very  first,  retarded  by  the  action  of  gravity  and  other  resisting 
forces,  and  at  last  stopped  altogether ;  it  is  clear  that  the  general  propo- 
sition, although  it  would  be  true  under  a  certain  hypothesis,  would  not 
express  the  racts  as  they  actually  occur.  To  accommodate  the  expres* 
sion  of  the  law  to  the  real  phenomena,  we  must  say,  not  that  the  ooject 
moves,  but  that  it  tends  to  move  in  the  direction  and  with  the  velocity 
specified.  We  might,  indeed,  guard  our  expression  in  a  different  mode, 
by  saying  that  the  body  moves  in  that  manner  unless  prevented,  or  except 
in  so  far  as  prevented  by  some  counteracting  cause.  But  the  body 
does  not  only  move  in  thst  manner  unless  counteracted ;  it  tends  to 
move  in  that  manner  even  when  counteracted ;  it  still  exerts,  in  the 
original  direction,  the  same  energy  of  movement  as  if  its  first  impulse 
had  been  undisturbed,  and  produces,  by  that  energy,  an  exactly  equiva^ 
lent  quantity  of  effect.  This  is  true  even  when  die  force  leaves  the 
body  as  it  found  it,  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  as  when  we  attempt  to 
reuse  a  body  of  three  tons  weight  with  a  force  equal  to  one  ton.  For 
if,  while  we  are  applying^  this  force,  the  wind  or  water  or  any  other 
agent  supplies  an  additional  ferce  just  exceeding  two  tons,  the  body 
will  be  raised ;  thus  proving  that  the  force  we  applied  exerted  its  fim 
effect,  by  neutralizing  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  weight  which  it  was 
insufficient  altogether  to  overcome.  And  if,  while  we  are  exerting 
thb  force  of  one  ton  upon  the  object  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
gravity,  it  be  put  into  a  scale  and  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  a  ton  of  its  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  to  press  downwards  with 
a  force  only  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  forces. 

These  facts  are  correctly  indicated  by  the  expression  tendency,  AH 
laws  of  causation,  in  conisequence  of  their  liability  to  be  counteracted, 
require  to  be  stated  in  words  affirmative  of  tendencies  only,  and  not  of 
actual  results.  In  those  sciences  of  causation  which  have  an  accurate 
nomenclature,  there  are  special. words  which  signify  a  tendency  to  the 
particular  effect  vdth  whidi  the  science  is  conversant ;  thus  presswre,  in 
mechanics,  is  synonymous  with  tendency  to  motion,  and  forces  are  not 
reasoned  upon  as  causing  actual  motion,  but  as  exerting  pressure.  A 
similar  improvement  in  terminology  would  be  very  salutary  in  many 
other  branches  of  science. 

The  habit  of  neglecting  this  necessary  element  in  the  precise  ex- 
lyression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  given  birth  to  the  popular  prejudice 
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tliat  an  general  truths  have  exceptions ;  and  much  unmerited  distrusi 
has  thence  accrued  to  the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  when  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  persons  who  were  not  philosophers. 
The  rough  generalizations  suggested  by  common  observation  usually 
have  exceptions ;  but  the  principles  of  science,  or  in  other  words,  the 
laws  of  causation,  have  not.  "  What  is  thought  to  be  an  exception  to 
a  principle,"  (to  quote  words  used  on  a  different  occasion,)  "  is  always 
some  omer  and  distinct  principle  cutting,  into  the  former ;  some  other 
force  which  impinges  against  the  first  force,  and  deflects  it  firom  its 
direction.  There  are  not  a  la^  and  an  exception  to  that  law,  the  law 
acting  in  ninety-nine  cases  and  the  exception  in  one.  There  are  two 
laws,  each  possibly  acting  in  the  whole  hundred  cases,  and  bringing 
about  a  common  efiect  by  their  conjunct  operation.  If  the  force  which, 
being  the  less  conspicuous  of  the  two,  is  called  the  disturbing  force, 
pre\nuls  sufficiently  over  the  other  force  in  some  one  case,  to  constitute 
that  case  what  is  commonly  called  an  exception,  the  same  disturbing 
force  probably  acts  as  a  modifying  cause  in  many  other  cases  which  no 
one  will  call  exceptions. 

**  Thus  if  it  were  stated  to  be  a  law  of  nature  diat  all  heavy  bodies 
fidl  to  the  ground,  it  would  probably  be  said  that  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  prevents  a  balloon  from  falling,  constitutes  the 
balloon  an  exception  to  that  pretended  law  of  nature.  But  the  real 
law  is,  that  aU  heavy  bodies  tend  to  fall ;  and  to  this  there  is  no  excep- 
tion, not  even  the  sun  and  moon ;  for  even  they,  as  evei^  astronomer 
knows,  tend  towards  the  earth,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  earth  tends  towards  them.  The  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
mi^t,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  balloon,  fix)m  a  misapprehension  of 
what  the  law  of  gravitation  is,  be  said  to  prevail  over  the  law ;  but  its 
disturbing  effect  is  quite  as  real  in  every  other  case,  since,  though  it 
does  not  prevent,  it  retards  the  fall  of  all  bodies  whatever.  The  rule, 
and  the  so-called  exception,  do  not  divide  the  cases  between  them ; 
each  of  them  is  a  comprehensive  rule  extending  to  all  cases.  To  call 
one  of  these  concurrent  principles  an  exception  to  ibe  other,  is  super- 
ficial, and  contrary  to  the  correct  principles  of  nomenclature  and 
arrangement.  An  effect  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  arising  firom 
the  same  cause,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  two  different  categories, 
merely  as  there  does  or  does  not  exist  another  cause  preponderating 
over  it." 

§  6.  We  have  now  to  consider  according  to  what  method  these 
complex  effects,  compounded  of  the  effects  of  many  causes,  are  to  be 
studied ;  how  we  are  enabled  to  trace  each  effect  to  the  concurrence 
of  causes  in  which  it  originated,  and  ascertain  the  conditions  of  its 
recurrence,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  expected  again  to 
occur.  The  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  which  arises  from  a  com 
position  of  causes,  may  be  investigated  either  deductively  or  experi 
mentally. 

The  case,  it  is  evident,  is  naturally  susceptible  of  the  deductive 
mode  of  investigation.  The  law  of  an  effect  of  this  description  is  a 
result  of  the  laws  of  the  separate  causes  on  the  combination  of  which 
it  depends,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  capable  of  being  deduced  fiom 
diese  laws.  This  is  called  the  method  h  priori.  The  other,  or  k 
voHeriori  metfaoi,  professes  to  proceed  according  to  the  canons  of 
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experimentid  inquiry.  CooBidering  the  whole  assemblage  <^  oon* 
current  causes  which  produced  the  phenomenon,  as  one  single  cause, 
it  attempts  to  ascertam  that  cause  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  a  com- 
parison of  instances.  This  second  method  subdivides  itself  into  two 
di^rent  yarieties.  If  it  merely  collates  instances  of  the  effect,  it  is  a 
method  of  pure  observation.  i£  it  operates  upon  the  causes,  and  tries 
different  combinations  of  them  in  hopes  of  ultimately  hitting  the 
precise  combination  which  will  produce  the  given  total  effect,  it  is  a 
method  of  experiment. 

In  order  more  completely  to  dear  up  the  nature  of  each  of  these 
three  methods,  and  determine  which  of  mem  deserves  the  preference, 
it  will  be  expedient  (conformably  to  a  favorite  maxim  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon,  to  which,  though  it  has  often  incurred  philcAsophical 
ridicule,  a  deeper  philosophy  vnll  not  refuse,  its  sanction),  to  ''  clothe 
them  in  circumstances."  We  shall  select  for  this  purpose  a  caae 
which  as  yet  furnishes  no  very  brilliant  example  of  the  success  of  any 
of  the  three  methods,  but  which  is  all  the  more  suited  to  illustrate  the 
difficidties  inherent  in  them.  Let  the  subject  of  inquiry  be,  the  condi- 
tions of  health  and  disease  in  the  human  body ;  or  (for  greater  simpli- 
city), the  conditions  of  recovery  from  a  given  disease  ;  and  in  order 
to  narrow  the  question  stiU  more,  let  it  be  limited,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  xthis  one  inquiry :  Is,  or  is  not  some  particular  medicament  (mer- 
cury, for  instance),  a  remedy  for  that  disease. 

Now,  the  deductive  method  would  set  out  from  known  properties 
of  mercury,  and  knovm  laws  of  the  human  body,  and  b^  reasoning 
from  these,  would  attempt  to  discover  whether  mercury  vnll  act  up<m 
the  body  when  in  the  morbid  condition  supposed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  restore  health.  The  experimental  methm  would  simply  administer 
mercury  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  noting  the  age,  sex,  tempera^ 
ment,  and  other  peculiarities  of^bodily  consdtution,  the  particular  form 
or  variety  of  the  disease,  the  particular  stage  of  its  progress,  &c.,  re- 
marking in  which  of  these  cases  it  produced  a  salutary  effect,  and  with 
what  circumstances  it  was  on  those  occasions  combined.  The  metliod 
of  simple  observation  would  compare  instances  of  recovery,  to  find 
whether  they  agreed  in  having  been  preceded  by  the  administration  ot 
mercury ;  or  would  ccmipare  instances  of  recovery  with  instances  Oa 
fiiilute,  to  find  cases  which,  agreeing  in  all  other  respects,  differed  only 
in  the  fact  that  mercury  had  been  administered,  or  that  it  had  not. 

§  7.  That  the  last  of  these  three  modes  of  investigation  is  applicable 
to  the  case,  no  one  has  ever  seriously  contended.  No  conclusions  of 
value,  on  a  subject  of  such  intricacy,  ever  were  obtained  in  that  way. 
The  utmost  that  could  result  would  be  a  vague  general  impression  for 
or  against  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  of  no  real  avail  for  ffuiaance  unless 
confined  by  one  of  the  other  two  methods.  Not  Uiat  the  results, 
which  this  method  strives  to  obtain,  would  not  be  of  the  utmost  possi- 
ble value  if  they  could  be  obtained.  If  all  the  cases  of  re^very  which 
presented  themselves,  in  an  examination  extending  to  a  ereat  number 
of  instances,  were  cases  in  which  mercury  had  been  admmktered,  we 
mi^t  generalize  vrith  confidence  from  this  experience,  and  should 
have  obtained  a  conclusion  of  real  value.  But  no  such  bams  for  gene- 
ralization can  we,  in  a  case  of  this  description,  hope  to  obtain.  The 
leason  is  that  which  we  have  so  often  spoken  of  as  constituting  die 
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eharacteristic  imperfectkm  of  the  Method  of  Agreement ;  Pluralitj  of 
Causes.  Supposing  even  that  mercCu^  does  tend  to  cure  the  disease, 
so  many  other  causes,  both  natural  and  artificial,  also  tend  to  cure  it, 
that  there  are  sure  to  be  abundant  instances  of  recovery  in  which 
mercury  has  not  been  administered :  unless,  indeed,  the  practice  be  to 
administer  ic  in  all  cases ;  on  which  supposition  it  ynil  equally  be 
found  in  the  cases  of  failure. 

When  an  eflfect  results  from  the  union  of  many  causes,  the  share 
which  each  has  in  the  determination  of  the  effect  cannot  in  general  be 
great :  and  the  effect  is  not  likely,  even  in  its  presence  or  absence, 
sdU  less  in  its  variations,  to  follow  very  exactly  any  one  of  the  causes. 
Recovery  from  a  disease  is  an  event  to  which,  in  every  case,  many  influ- 
ences most  concur.  Mercury  may  be  one  such  influence ;  but,  from 
die  very  fact  that  there  are  manv  other  such,  it  will  necessarily  happen 
that  aldiough  mercury  is  admimstered,  the  patient,  for  veant  of  otker 
concurring  influences,  will  often  not  recover,  and  that  he  often  vnH 
recover  when  it  is  not  administered,  the  other  fiivorable  influences 
being  sufficiently  powerful  without  it.  Neither,  therefore,  ynVL  the 
instances  of  recovery  agree  in  the  administration  of  mercury,  nor  will 
the  instances  of  &ilure  agree  in  the  non-administration  of  it  It  is 
much  if,  by  multiplied  and  accurate  returns  horn  hospitals  and  the  like, 
we  can  collect  tluit  there  are  rather  more  recoveries  and  rather  fewer 
fiplures  when  mercury  is  administered  than  when  it  is  not ;  a  result  of 
▼ery  secondary  value  even  as  a  guide  to  practice,  and  almost  worthless 
as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  subject. 

§  8.  The  inapplicability  of  the  method  of  simple  observation  to 
ascertain  the  conmdons  of  effects  dependent  on  many  concurring  causes, 
being  thus  recognized ;  we  shall  next  inqioire  whether  any  greater 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  other  branch  of  the  a  posteriori 
method,  that  which  proceeds  by  directly  tr^n?  different  combinations 
of  causes,  either  artificially  produced  or  found  in  nature,  and  taking 
notice  what  is  their  effect :  as,  for  example,  by  actually  trying  the  effect 
of  mercury,  in  as  many  different  circumstances  as  possible.  This 
method  differs  from,  the  one  which  we  have  just  examined,  in  turning 
our  attention  directly  to  the  causes  or  agents,  instead  of  turning  it  to 
the  effect,  recovery  firom  the  disease.  And  since,  as  a  general  nde, 
the  effects  of  causes  are  &r  more  accessible  to  our  study  than  the  causes 
of  effects,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  this  method  may  be  successftil 
although  die  fotmer  must  necessarily  fiiiL 

The  method  now  under  consideration  is  called  the  Empirical  Method ; 
and  in  order  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  completely, 
not  incompletely,  empirical.  We  nrast  exclude  firom  it  everything 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  not  of  an  experimental  but  of  a  deducdve 
operation.  If  iar  instance  we  try  experiments  with  mercury  upon  a 
person  in  health,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  general  laws  of  its  action 
upon  the  human  body,  and  then  reason  from  these  laws  to  determine 
how  it  vrill  act  upon  persons  affected  with  a  particular  disease,  this 
may  be  a  really  effectual  method,  but  this  is  deduction.  The  experi- 
mental method  does  not  derive  the  law  of  a  complex  case  firom  die 
•im|der  laws  which  conspire  to  produce  it,  but  makes  its  experiments 
&ectly  upon  the  complex  case.  *  We  must  make  entire  abstiaction  oi 
^  knowledge  of  die  simpler  tendencies,  die  modi  operandi  oi  mercuiy 
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in  detail ;  our  experimentation  must  aim  at  obtaining  a  direct  answer 
to  the  specific  question,  Does  of  does  not  mercury  tend  to  cure  the 
particular  disease  1 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  far  this  case  admits  of  the  observance  of 
those  rules  of  experimentation,  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  observe 
in  other  cases.  When  we  devise  an  experiment  to  ascerftun  the  efiect 
of  a  c;iven  agent,  there  are  certain  precautions  which  we  never,  if  we 
can  help  it,  omit.  In  the  first  place,  we  introduce  the  agent  into  the 
xnidst  of  a  set  of  circumstances  which  we  have  exactly  ascertained.  It 
needs  hardly  be  remarked  how  far  this  condition  is  from  bein^  realized 
in  any  case  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  life  ;  how  tar  we  are 
fix>m  knowing  what  are  all  the  circumstances  which  preexist  in  any 
instance  in  which  mercury  is  administered  to  a  living  being.  This 
difficulty,  however,  though  insuperable  in  most  cases,  may  not  be  so 
in  all ;  diere  are  sometimes  (though  I  should  think  never  in  physiology) 
concurrences  of  many  causes,  in  which  we  yet  know  accurately  what 
the  causes  are.  But  when  we  have  got  clear  of  this^obstacle  we  en- 
counter another  still  more  serious.  In  other  cases,  when  we  intend  to 
try  an  experiment,  we  do  not  reckon  it  enough  that  there  be  no  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case,  the  presence  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
require  also  that  none  of  the  circumstances  which  we  do  know  of,  shall 
have  effects  susceptible  of  being  confounded  with  those  of  the  agent 
whose  propeities  we  wish  to  study.  We  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
exclude  all  causes  capable  of  composition  with  the  given  cause ;  or  if 
forced  to  let  in  any  such  causes,  we  take  care  to  make  them  such,  that 
we  can  compute  and  allow  for  their  influence,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
given  cause  may,  after  the  subduction  of  those  other  effects,  be  appa- 
rent as  a  residual  phenomenon. 

These  precautions  are  inapplicable  to  such  cases  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  mercury  of  our  experiment  beine  tried  with  an  unknown 
multitude  (or  even  let  it  lib  a  known  multitude)  of  other  influencing 
circumstances,  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  influencing  circumstances 
implies  that  they  disguise  the  effect  of  the  mercury,  and  preclude  us 
,  from  knowing  whether  it  has  any  effect  or  no.  Unless  we  auready  knew 
what  and  how  much  is  owing  to  every  other  circumstance  (that  is,  un- 
less we  suppose  the  very  problem  solved  which  we  are  considering  the 
means  of  solving),  we  cannot  tell  that  those  other  circumstances  may 
not  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  effect,  independently  or  even  in 
spite  of  the  mercury.  The  Method  of  Difference,  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  its  use,  namely,  by  comparing  the  state  of  things  following  die  ex- 
periment with  the  state  which  preceded  it,  is  thus,  in  the  case  of  inter- 
mixture of  effects,  entirely  unavailing ;  because  other  causes  than  that 
whose  effect  we  are  seeking  to  determine,  have  been  operating  during 
the  transition.  As  for  the  other  mode  of  employing  the  Method  ^ 
Difference,  namely,  by  comparing,  not  the  same  case  at  two  different 
periods,  but  different  cases,  this  in  the  present  instance  is  quite  chi- 
mericaL  In  phenomena  so  complicatea  it  is  questionable  if  two  cases 
similar  in  all  respects  but  one  ever  occurred  ;  and  were  they  to  occur, 
we  could  not  possibly  know  that  they  were  so  exactly  similar. 

Anythine  Hxe  a  scientific  use  of  the  method  of  experiment,  in  these 
complicated  cases,  is  therefore  out  of  the  question.  We  can  in  the 
most  favorable  cases  only  discover,  by  a  succession  of  trials,  that  a  cer- 
tain cause  is  very  often  followed  by  a  certain  effect.    For,  in  one  of 
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these  conjanct  effeots,  the  portion  which  is  determined  by  any  one  of 
the  influencing  agents,  is  generaUy,  as  we  before  remarkea,  but  small ; 
and  it  must  be  a  more  potent  cause  than  most,  if  even  the  tendency 
which  it  really  exerts  is  not  thwarted  by  other  tendencies  in  nearly  as 
many  cases  as  it  is  fulfiUed. 

Kso  little  can  be  done  by  the  experimental  method  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  an  effect  of  many  combined  causes,  in  the  case  of  medical 
science,  still  less  is  this  method  applicable  to  a  class  of  phenomena 
more  complicated  than  even  those  of  physiology,  the  phenomena  of 
politics  and  history.  There,  Plurality  oi  Causes  exists  in  almost  bound- 
less excess,  and  the  effects  are,  for  the  most  part,  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  one  another.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  most  of  the 
inquiries  in  political  science  relate  to  the  production  of  effects  of  a 
most  comprenensive  description,  such  as  the  public  wealth,  public 
security,  public  morality,  and  the  like :  results  liable  to  be  affected 
directly  or  indirectly  either  in  plus  or  in  minus  by  nearly  every  fact 
which  exists,  or  event  which  occurs,  in  human  society.  The  vulcrar 
notion^  that  the  safe  methods  on  political  subjects  are  those  of  Baconian 
induction,  that  the  true  guide  is  not  general  reasoning  but  specific 
experience,  will  one  day  oe  quoted  as  among  the  most  unequivocal 
marics  of  a  low  state  of  the  speculative  faculties  in  any  age  in  which  it 
is  accredited.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  sort  of  parodies 
on  experimental  reasoning  which  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  with,  not 
in  popular  discussion  only,  but  in  grave  treatises  when  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  the  theme.  *'  How,"  it  is  asked,  «  can  an  institution  be 
bad,  when  the  country  has  prospered  imder  it  V  "  How  can  such  or 
such  causes  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  one  country,  when 
another  has  prospered  without  them  V*  Whoever  makes  use  of  an 
argument  of  this  kind,  not  intending  to  deceive,  should  be  sent  back 
to  learn  the  elements  of  some  one  of  the  more  easy  physical  sciences. 
Such  reasoners  ignore  the  fact  of  Plurality  of  Causes  in  the  very  case 
which  affords  the  most  signal  example  of  it.  So  little  could  be  con- 
cluded, in  such  a  case,  from  any  possiole  collation  of  individual  instances, 
that  even  the  impossibility,  in  social  phenomena,  of  making  artificial 
experimentB,  a  circumstance  otherwise  so  prejudicial  to  directly  induct 
tive  inquiry,  hardly  affords,  in  this  case,  additional  reason  of  regret. 
For  even  if  we  could  try  experiments  upon  a  nation,  or  upon  the 
human  race,  with  as  little  scruple  as  M.  Majendie  tries  them  upon  dogs 
or  rabbits,  we  should  never  succeed  in  making  two  instances  identical 
in  every  respect  except  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  one  definitio 
circumstance.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  experiment,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  which  takes  place  in  politics,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  operative  element  into  national  afiairs  by  some  special  and  assign- 
able measure  of  government,  such  as  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  a 
particular  law.  fiut,  where  there  are  so  many  influences  at  work,  it 
requires  some  time  for  the  influence  of  any  new  cause  upon  national 
phenomena  to  become  apparent;  and  as  the  causes  operating  in  so 
extensive  a  sphere  are  not  only  infinitely  numerous,  but  in  a  state  ot 
perpetual  alteration,  it  is  always  certain  Uiat  before  the  effect  of  a  new 
cause  becomes  conspicuous  enough  to  be  a  subject  of  induction,  so 
many  of  the  other  influencing  circumstances  mU  have  changed  as  to 
▼itiata  the  experiment. 

Two,  therefore,  of  the  three  possible  methods  for  the  study  of  phe- 
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nomena  resulting  firom  the  composition  of  many  causes,  being  from  the 
very  nature  of  die  case,  inefficient  and  illusory ;  there  remains  only 
the  third-— <that  which  considers  the  causes  sepcurately,  and  computet 
the  effect  from  the  balance  of  the  diffisrent  tendencies  which  produce 
it :  in  short,  the  deductive,  or  d  pnori  method.  The  more  particular 
consideration  of  this  intellectual  process  requires  a  chapter  to  itselC 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  DEDUCTIVE  METHOD. 


§  1.  The  mode  of  investigation  which,  from  the  proved  inapplicability 
^t  direct  methods  of  observation  and  experiment,  remains  to  us  as  the 
main  source  of  the  knowledge  we  possess,  or  can  acquire,  reapectrng 
the  conditions,  and  laws  of  recurrence,  of  the  more  complex  pnenom- 
ena,  is  called  in  its  most  general  expression,  the  Deductive  Method ; 
and  consists  of  three  operations :  the  first,  one  of  direct  induction ;  the 
second,  of  ratiocin^on ;  and  the  third,  of  verification. 

I  call  the  first  step  in  the  process  an  inductive  operation,  because 
there  must  be  a  direct  induction  as  the  basis  of  the  whole ;  although 
in  many  particular  investieations  the  place  of  the  induction  may  be 
supplied  by  a  prior  deduction ;  but  the  premisses  of  this  prior  deduo* 
tion  must  have  been  derived  from  induction. 

The  problem  of  the  Deductive  Method  is,  to  find  the  law  of  an  effect 
from  the  laws  of  the  different  tendencies  of  which  it  is  the  joint  result. 
The  first  requisite,  therefbre,  is  to  know  the  laws  of  those  tendencies ; 
the  law  of  each  of  the  concurrent  causes :  and  this  supposes  a  previous 
process  of  observation  or  experiment  upon  each  cause  separately ;  or 
else  a  previous  deduction,  which  also  must  depend  fi>r  its  ultimate 
premisses  upon  observation  or  experiment.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be 
social,  or  historical  phenomena,  the  premisses  of  the  Deductive  Method 
tnust  be  the  laws  ot  the  causes  which  determine  that  class  of  phenom* 
ena ;  and  those  causes  are  human  actions,  together  with  the  general 
outward  circumstances  under  the  dominion  of  which  mankind  are 
placed,  and  which  constitute  man's  position  in  this  World.  The  De- 
ductive Method,  applied  to  social  phenomena,  must  begin,  therefore, 
by  investigating,  or  must  suppose  to  have  been  already  investigated, 
the  laws  of  human  action,  ana  those  properties  of  outward  things  by 
which  the  actions  of  human  beings  in  society  are  determined.  Some 
of  these  general  truths  will  naturally  be  obtained  by  observation  and 
experiment,  others  by  deduction :  the  more  complex  laws  of  human 
action,  for  example,  may  be  deduced  fix>m  the  simpler  ones;  but  the 
simple  or  elementary  laws  will  always,  and  necessity  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  directly  inductive  process. 

To  ascertain,  then,  the  laws  of  each  separate  cause  whidi  takes  a 
share  in  producing  the  effect,  is  the  first  desideratum  c^  the  Deductive 
Method.  To  know  what  the  causes  are,  which  must  be  subjected  tc 
this,  process  of  study,  may  or  may  not  be  difficult.  In  the  case  last 
mentioned,  this  first  condition  is  of  easy  frilfilment  That  social  phe- 
nomena depended  upon  the  acts  and  mental  impressions  of  humaii 
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beings,  never  could  have  been  a  matter  of  any  doubt,  boivever  imper- 
fectly  it  may  bave  been  known  either  by  what  laws  diose  impressions 
and  actions  are  governed,  or  to  what  social  consequences  £eir  laws 
naturally  lead.  Neither,  again,  after  physical  science  had  attained  a 
certain  development,  could  there  be  any  real  doubt  where  to  lock  for 
the  laws  on  wnich  the  phenomena  of  Vio  depend,  since  they  must  be 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of  the  solid  and  fluid  substances 
composing  the  organized  bodv  and  the  medium  in  which  it  subsists, 
together  with  the  peculiar  vital  laws  of  the  di£^ent  tissues  constituting 
the  organic  structure.  In  other  cases,  really  far  more  simple  than 
these,  it  was  much  less  obvious  in  what  quarter  the  causes  were  to  be 
looked  for :  as  in  the  great  case  of  the  celestial  phenomena.  Until, 
by  combining  the  laws  of  certain  causes,  it  was  found  that  those  laws 
explained  all  the  &cts  which  experience  had  proved  conceminflr  the 
heavenly  motions,  and  led  to  predictions  which  it  always  venfied« 
mankind  never  knew  that  those  were  the  causes.  But  whether  we 
are  allle  to  put  the  question  before  or  not  until  after  we  have  become 
capable  of  answering  it,  in  either  case  it  must  be  answered ;  the  laws 
of  the  different  causes  must  be  ascertained,  before  we  can  proceed  to 
deduce  from  them  the  conditions  of  the  eflbot. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  these  laws  neithOT  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
other  than  the  fourfold  method  of  experimental  inquiry,  already  dis« 
cussed.  A  few  remarks  on  the  application  of  that  method  to  cases  of 
the  Composition  of  Causes,  are  all  that  is  requisite. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  law  of  a  tendency, 
by  tfiOL  induction  from  cases  in  wnich  the  tendency  is  counteracted, 
llie  laws  of  motion  could  never  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
observation  of  bodies  kept  at  rest  by  the  equSibnum  of  opposing 
forces.  Sven  where  the  tendency  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  counteracted,  but  only  modified,  by  havii^  its  effects  compounded 
with  the  effects  arising  from  some  other  ten&ncy  or  tendencies,  we 
are  still  in  an  nnfotvorable  position  for  tracing  by  means  of  such  cases^ 
the  law  of  the  tendency  itself.  It  would  ^ve  been  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  law  that  every  body  in  motion  tends  to  continue  moving  in  a 
straight  line,  by  an  induction  from  instances  in  which  the  motion  is 
deflected  into  a  curve,  by  Iking  compounded  with  the  eflfect  of  an 
accelerating  force.  Notwithstanding  the  resources  afforded  in  this 
description  of  cases  by  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  the 
principles  of  a  judicious  eiqperimentation  prescribe  that  the  law  of  each 
of  the  tendencies  should  be  studied,  if  jpossible,  in  cases  in  which  that 
tendency  operates  alone,  or  in  combination  with  no  agencies  but  those 
of  which  the  effect  can,  fix>m  previous  knowledge,  he  calcidated  and 
allowed  for. 

Accordingly,  in  the  cases,  unhappily  very  numerous  and  important, 
in  which  the  causes  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  separated  and 
observed  apart,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  laying  down,  with  due 
certainty,  the  inductive  foundation  necessary  to  support  the  deductive 
method.  This  difficulty  is  most  conspicuous  m  the  case  of  physiological 
phenomena;  it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  different  agencies 
which  collectively  compose  an  organized  body,  without  destroymg  the 
very  phenomena  which  it  is  our  object  to  investigate : 

following  life,  in  creatares  we  dinect. 

We  loee  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect 
L  L 
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And  for  this  reason  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  M.  Comtek 
in  deeming  the  science  of  society  and  government  intrinsically  a  more 
difficult  study  than  the  science  of  organic  and  animal  life.  I  cannoc 
but  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  physiology  is  embarrassed  by  greater 
natural  difficulties,  and  is  probably  susceptible  of  a  less  degree  of 
ultimate  perfection,  than  the  social  science ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible 
to  study  uke  laws  of  one  man's  mind  and  actions  apart  fixim  other  men, 
much  less  imperfectly  than  we  con  study  the  laws  of  one  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  human  body  apart  from  the  other  organs  or  tissues. 

It  is  profoundly  remarkea  by  M.  Oomte,  that  pathological  facts,  or, 
to  speak  in  common  language,  diseases  in  their  different  forms  and 
degrees,  afford  in  the  case  of  physiological  investig^on  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  experimentation  properly  so  called ;  inasmuch  as  they 
often  exhibit  to  us  a  definite  disturbance  in  some  one  organ  or  organic 
function,  the  remaining  organs  and  functions  being,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  unaffected.  It  is  true  that  from  thq  perpetual  actions  and 
reactions  which  are  going  on  among  all  the  parts  of  the  <l^gaiiic 
economy,  there  can  be  no  prolonged  disturbance  in  any  one  function 
without  ultimately  involving  many  of  the  others ;  and  when  once  it  has 
done  so,  the  experiment  for  the  most  part  loses  its  scientific  value.  All 
depends  upon  observing  the  early  stages  of  the  derangement ;  which, 
unfortunately,  are  of  necessity  the  least  marked,  u,  however,  the 
organs  and  fwictions  not  disturbed  in  the  first  instance,  become  affected 
in  a  fixed  order  of  succession,  some  light  is  tiiereby  thrown  upon  the 
action  which  one  orean  exercises  over  another;  and  we  occasionally 
obtain  a  series  of  effects,  which  we  can  refer  with  some  confidence  to 
the  orieinal  local  derangement ;  but  for  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  know  that  the  original  derangement  w(u  local.  If  it  was  what 
is  termed  constitutional,  that  is,  if  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the 
animal  economy  it  took  its  rise,  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturbance 
which  took  place  in  that  part,  we  are  unable  to  determine  which  of  the 
various  derangements  was  cause  and  which  effect;  which  of  them 
were  pi^oduced  by  one  another,  and  which  by  the  direct,  though 
perhaps  tardy,  action  of  the  original  cause. 

Besides  natural  pathological  racts,  we  ^m  produce  pathological  fects 
artificially;  we  can  try  experiments,  even  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  by  subjecting  the  living  being  to  some  external  agent,  such  as 
the  mercury  of  our  former  example.  As  this  experimentation  is  not 
intended  to  obtain  a  direct  solution  of  any  practical  question,  but  to 
discover  general  laws,  from  which  afterwards  the  conditions  of  any 
particular,effect  may  be  obtained  by  deduction ;  the  best  cases  to  select 
are  those  of  which  the  circumstances  can  be  best  asceitained :  and 
such  are  generally  not  those  in  which  there  is  any  practical  object  in 
view.  The  experiments  are  best  tried,  not  in  a  state  of  disease,  which 
is  essentially  a  changeable  state,  but  in  the  condition  of  health,  com 
paratively  a  fixed  state.  In  the  one,  unusual  agencies  are  at  work, 
the  results  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  predicting ;  in  the  other, 
the  course  of  the  accustomed  physiological  phenomena  would,  it  may 
generally  be  presumed,  remain  undisturbea,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
turbing cause  which  we  introduce. 

Such,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the  method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
dons  (the  latter  not  less  encumbered  than  the  more  elementary 
methods,  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject),  are  our  indue- 
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tire  resources  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  causes  considered  sepa- 
rately, when  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  make  trial  of  them  in  a 
state  of  actual  separation.  The  insufficiency  of  these  resources  is  so 
glaring  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  backward  state  of  the 
science  of  physiology ;  in  which  mdeed  our  knowledge  of  causes  is  so 
imperfect,  that  we.  can  neither  explain,  nor  could,  without  specific 
experience,  have  predicted  many  of  the  idicts  which  are  ceitifiea  to  us 
by  the  most  ordinary  observation.  Fortunately,  we  are  much  better 
informed  as  to  the  empirical  laws  of  the  phenomena,  that  is,  the 
uni^Hmities  respecting  which  we  cannot  yet  decide  whether  they  are 
cases  of  causation  or  mere  results  of  it.  Not  only  has  the  order  in 
which  the  facts  of  organization  and  life  successively  manifest  them- 
selves, from  the  first  germ  of  existence  to  death,  been  found  to  be  uni- 
form, and  very  accurately  ascertainable ;  but«  moreover,  by  a  great 
application  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  to  the  entire 
facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  conditions  of  or- 
ganic structure  corresponding  to  each  class  of  functipns  have  been 
determined  with  considerable  precision.*  Whether  these  organic 
conditions  are  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  whether  they  be  con- 
'ditions  at  all,  or  mere  collateral  effects  of  some  common  cause,  we  are 
quite  ignorant :  nor  are  we  ever  likely  to  know,  unless  we  could  con- 
struct an  organized  body,  and  try  whether  it  would  live. 

Under  such  disadvanta^  do  we,  in  cases  of  this  description,  at 
tempt  the  inidal,  or  inductive  step,  in  the  application  of  the  Deductive 
Melnod  to  complex  phenomena.  But  such,  fortunately,  is  not  the 
common  case.  In  general,  the  laws  of  the  causes  on  which  the  effect 
depends  may  be  obtained  by  an  induction  from  comparatively  simple 
instances,  or,  at  the  worst,  by  deduction  frt>m  the  laws  of  simpler 
causes  so  obtained.  By  simple  instances  are  meant,  of  course,  those 
in  which  the  action  of  each  cause  was  not  intermixed  or  intexfered 
with,  or  not  to  any  great  extent,  by  other  causes  whose  laws  were 
unknown.  And  onl^  when  the  induction  which  fiimished  the  prem- 
isses to  the  Deductive  Method  rested  upon  such  instances,  has  the 
appHcadon  of  such  a  method  to  the  ascertainment  ci  the  laws  of  a 
complex  effect,  been  attended  with  brilliant  results. 

$  2.  When  the  laws  of  the  causes  have  been  ascertained,  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  ereat  logical  operation  now  under  discussion  satis- 
ftctorily  accomplisned,  the  second  part  follows;  that  of  determining, 
firom  die  laws  of  the  causes,  what  effect  any  nven  combinadon  of  those 
causes  will  produce.  This  is  a  process  of  calculadon,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  die  term ;  and  very  often  involves  processes  of  calculadon  in 
the  narrowest  sense.  It  is  a  radocination ;  and  when  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  is  so  perfect,  as  to  extend  to  die  exact  numerical  laws 
which  they  observe  in  producing  their  effects,  the  radocinadon  may 
reckon  among  its  premisses  the  meorems  of  die  science  of  number,  in 
the  whole  immense  extent  of  that  science.  Not  only  are  the  highest 
trudis  of  mathemadcs  often  required  to  enable  us  to  compute  an  effect, 
the  numerical  law  of  which  we  ahready  know ;  but,  even  by  the  aid 
of  those  highest  trudis,  we  can  go  but  a  titde  wa^.  In  so  simple  a 
case  as  the  celebrated  problem  of  three  bodies  gravitating  towards  one 

*  This  great  philosophical  operatioD  has  been  admirably  characterized  in  the  third  to1> 
me  of  M.  Comte's  tralj  eocydfopedical  work. 
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another^  with  a  force  directly  as  their  mafls  and  inversely  as  the  squat  o 
of  the  distance,  all  the  resources  of  the  calculus  have  not  hitneito 
sufficed  to  obtain  anything  more  than  an  approximate  general  solution. 
In  a  case  a  little  more  complex,  but  stul  one  of  the  simplest  which 
arise  in  practice,  that  of  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  the  causes  which 
affect  the  velocity  and  range  (lor  example)  of  a  cannon-ball  may  be  all 
known  and  estimated;  the  force  of  the  gunpowder,  the  angle  of  eleva* 
tion,  the  density  of ^he  air,  the  strength  and  direction  of  die  sound ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  mathematical  problems  to 
combine  all  these,  so  as  to  determine  die  effect  resulting  from  their 
collective  action. 

Besides  the  theorems  of  number,  those  of  geometry  ako  come  in  as 
premisses,  where  the  effects  take  place  in  space,  and  involve  motion 
and  extension,  as  in  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  astronomy.  But 
when  the  complication  increases,  and  the  effects  are  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  so  many  and  sudi  shifting  causes  as  to  give  no  room  either  for 
fixed  numbers,  or  for  straifffat  lines  and  regular  curves,  as  in  the  case 
of  physiological,  to  say  noming  of  mental  and  social  phenomena,  the 
laws  of  number  and  extension  are  applicable,  if  at  all,  only  on  that 
large  scale  <m  which  precision  of  details  becomes  unimportant;  and' 
although  these  laws  j^lay  a  conspicuous  pait  in  die  most  striking 
examples  of  die  investigadon  of  nature  by  the  Deductive  Mediod,  as 
for  example  in  the  Newtonian  theoiy  of  die  celestial  modons,  they  are 
by  no  means  an  indispensable  part  o£  every  such  process.  All  that  is 
essendal  in  it  is  the  radocinadon  from  a  general  law  to  a  pardcular 
case,  that  is,  the  determinadon,  by  means  of  die  pardcular  circum* 
stancesofdiat  case,  what  result  is  required  in  that  instance  to  fulfill  the 
law.  Thus,  in  die  Torricellian  experiment,  if  the  fact  diat  air  hac 
,  weight  had  been  previously  known,  it  would  have  been  easy,  without 
any  numerical  data,  to  deduce  from  die  general  law  of  equilibrium, 
that  die  mercury  would  stand  in  the  tube  at  such  a  height  that  die 
column  of  mercury  would  exacdy  balance  a  column  of  the  atmosphere 
of  equal  diameter ;  because  odierwise,  equilibrium  would  not  exist 

By  such  radocinadons  from  die  separate  laws  of  the  causes,  we  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  in  answering  either  of  die  following  ques- 
dons:  Given  a  ce^^tain  combinadon  of  causes,  what  effect  will  follow  t 
and.  What  combinadon  of  causes,  if  it  existed,  would  produce  a  given 
effect?  In  die  one  case,  we  determine  the  effect  to  oe  expected  in 
any  complex  circumstan<5bs  of  which  the  di&rent  elements  are  known : 
in  the  odier  case  we  learn,  according  to  what  law — under  what  ante- 
cedent ccmdidons — a  given  complex  effect  will  recur. 

§  3.  But  (it  may  here  be  asked)  are  not  the  same  arguments  by 
which  die  methods  of  direct  observadon  and  experiment  were  set 
aside  as  Illusory  when  applied  to  die  laws  of  complex  phenomena, 
applicable  with  equal  force  against  die  Mediod  of  Deducdon  1  When 
in  every  single  instance  a  mwdtude,  often  an  unknown  muldtude,  of 
agencies,  are  dashing  and  combining,  what  security  have  we  diat  in 
our  computadon  h priori  we  have  taken  all  these  into  our  reckoning? 
How  many  must  we  not  generally  be  ignorant  of  1  Among  those 
which  we  know,  how  probable  diat  some  nave  been  overlooked ;  and 
even  were  all  included,  how  vain  the  pretence  of  summing  up  die 
effects  of  many  causes,  unless  we  know  accurately  the  numerical  law 
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of  each,*-a  condition  in  most  cases  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  e^en  when 
fblfiUed,  to  make  the  calculation  transcends,  in  any  but  very  simple 
cases,  the  utmost  power  of  maUiematical  science  wiUi  its  most  modem 
improvements. 

These  objections  truly  haye  much  weight,  and  would  be  altogether 
unanswerable,  if  there  were  no  test  by  which,  when  we  employ  the 
Deductive  Method,  we  mi^t  jud^  whether  an  error  of  any  of  the 
above  descriptions  had  been  committed  or  no.  Such  a  test,  however, 
there  is:  and  its  application  forms,  under  the  name  of  Yerificationy 
the  third  essential  component  part  of  the  Deductive  Method;  without 
which  all  the  results  it  can  give  have  little  odier  value  than  that  of 
guess-work.  To  warrant  reliance  upon  the  general  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  deduction,  these  conclusions  must  be  found,  on  a  careful  com- 
parison, to  accord  with  the  results  of  direct  observation  wherever  it 
can  be  had.  If,  when  we  have  experience  to  compare  with  them,  this 
experience  confirms  them,  we  may  safely  trust  to  them  in  other  cases 
of  which  our  specific  experience  is  yet  to  come%  But  if  our  deductions 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  &om  a  particular  combination  of  causes 
a  given  effect  would  result,  then  in  all  known  cases  where  that  combi- 
nation can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  and  where  the  effect  has  not 
followed,  we  must  be  able  to  show  (or  at  least  to  make  a  probable 
surmise)  what  frustrated  it :  if  we  cannot,  the  theory  is  impenect,  and 
not  yet  to  be  relied  upon.  Nor  is  the  verification  complete,  unless 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  theory  is  borne  out  by  ue  observed 
result,  are  of  at  least  equal  complexity  with  any  other  cases  in  which 
its  application  could  be  called  for. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  if  direct  observation  and  collation 
of  instances  have  famished  us  with  any  empirical  laws  of  the  effect, 
whether  true  in  all  observed  cases  or  only  true  for  the  most  part,  the 
most  effectual  verification  of  which  the  theory  could  be  susceptible 
would  be,  that  it  led  deductively  to  those  empirical  laws :  that  the 
uniformities,  whether  complete  or  incomplete,  which  were  observed  to 
exist  among  the  phenomena,  were  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  the 
causes,  were  such  as  could  not  hut  exist  if  those  be  really  the  causes 
by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced.  Thus  it  was  very  reasonably 
deemed  an  essential  requisite  of  any  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  the 
celestial  motions,  that  it  should  lead  by  deduction  to  Kepler's  laws : 
which,  accordingly,  the  Newtonian  theory  did. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  verification  of  theories  obtained 
by  deducuon,  it  is  important  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  empirical 
laws  of  the  phenomena  should  be  ascertained,  by  a  comparison  of  in- 
stances, conformably  to  the  Method  of  Agreement :  as  well  as  (it  must 
be  added)  that  the  phenomena  themselves  should  be  described,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  as  well  as  accurate  manner  possible ;  by  collect- 
ing from  tne  observation  of  parts,  the  simplest  possible  correct  expres- 
don  for  the  corresponding  wholes :  as  when  the  series  of  the  observed 
places  of  a  planet  was  first  expressed  by  a  system  of  epicycles,  and 
subsequently  by  an  ellipse. 

It  is  woith  remarking,  that  complex  instances  which  would  have 
l>een  of  no  use  for  the  discovery  of  the  simple  laws  into  which  we 
ultimately  analyze  their  phenomena,  nevertheless,  when  they  have 
served  to  verify  the  analysis,  becoipe  additional  evidence  of  the  laws 
themselves.    Although  we  could  not  have  got  at  the  law  from  conr 
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plex  cases,  still  wben  the  law,  got  at  odierwise,  is  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  result  of  a  complex  case,  that  case  becomes  a 
new  experiment  on  the  law,  and  helps  to  confirm  what  it  did  not 
assist  us  to  discover.  It  is  a  new  trial  of  the  principle  in  a  different 
sot  of  circumstances ;  and  occasionally  serves  to  eliminate  some  cir* 
cumstance  not  previously  excluded,  and  to  effect  the  exclusion  of 
which,  might  require  an  ex^riment  impossible  to  be  executed.  This 
was  strikingly  conspicuous  m  the  example  formerly  quoted,  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  observed  and  the  calculated  velocity  of 
sound  was  ascertained  to  result  £rom  the  heat  extricated  by  the  con- 
densation which  takes  place  in  each  sonorous  vibration.  This  was  a 
trial,  in  new  circumstances,  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  heat  by 
compression ;  and  it  certainly  added  materially  to  the  proof  of  the  uni- 
versality of  that  law.  Accordingly  any  law  of  nature  is  deemed  to 
have  gained  in  point  of  certainty,  bv  being  found  to  explain  some 
complex  case  which  had  not  previously  been  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  it ;  and  this  indeed  is  a  consideration  to  which  it  is  the  habit  of 
scientific  men  to  attach  rather  too  much  value  than  too  little. 

To  the  Deductive  Method,  thus  characterized  in  its  three  consdtuent 
parts,  Induction,  Ratiocination,  and  Verification,  the  human  mind  is 
mdebted  for  its  most  glorious  triumphs  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 
To  it  we  owe  all  the  theories  by  which  vast  and  complicated  phenomena 
are  embraced  under  a  few  simple  laws,  ^ich,  considered  as  the  laws 
of  those  great  phenomena,  could  never  have  been  detected  by  their 
direct  study.  We  may  form  some  conception  of  what  the  method  has 
done  for  us,  from  the  case  of  the  celestial  motions;  one  of  the  simplest 
among  the  greater  instances  of  the  Composition  of  Causes,  since  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  not  of  primary  importance)  each  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  may  be  considered,  without  material  inaccuracy,  to  be  never  at 
one  time  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  more  than  two  bodies,  the 
sun  tnd  one  other  planet  or  satellite,  making,  with  the  reaction  of  the 
body  itseli^  and  the  tangential  force,  only  four  different  agents  on  the 
concurrence  of  which  the  motions  of  that  body  depend ;  a  much  smaller 
number,  no  doubt,  than  that  by  which  any  odier  of  the  great  phenom- 
ena of  nature  are  determined  or  modified.  Yet  how  could  we  ever 
have  ascertained  the  combination  of  forces  upon  which  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  planets  are  dependent,  by  merely  comparing  the  orbits, 
or  velocities,  of  different  planets,  or  the  different  velocities  or  positions 
of  the  same  planet  1  Notwithstanding  the  regularity  which  manifests 
itself  in  those  motions,  in  a  degree  so  rare  among  the  effects  of  a  con- 
currence of  causes ;  although  Uxe  periodical  recurrence  of  exactly  the 
same  efiect,  afibrds  positive  proof  that  all  the  combinations  of  causes 
which  occur  at  all,  recur  periodically  j  we  should  never  have  known 
what  the  causes  were,  if  tne  existence  of  agencies  precisely  similai  on 
our  own  earth  had  not,  fortunately,  brought  the  causes  themselves 
within  the  reach  of  experimentation  under  simple  circumstances.  As 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  analyze,  further  on,  this  great  example  of 
the  Method  of  Deduction,  we  shall  not  occupy  any  time  with  it  here« 
but  shall  proceed  to  that  secondary  application  of  the  Deductive 
Method,  the  result  of  which  is  not  to  prove  laws  of  phenomena  bat 
to  explain  them. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

OP  THE  BXPLANATION  OF  hAWt  OF  NATURB. 

§  1.  Thk  deductive  operation,  by  which  we  derive  the  law  of  an  effect 
from  the  laws  of  the  causes  of  which  the  concurrence  gives  rise  to  it, 
may  be  undertaken  either  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  law,  or 
of  explaining  a  law  already  discovered.  The  word  explawUian  occurs 
so  continually,  and  holds  so  important  a  place  in  philosophy,  that  a 
little  time  spent  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  it  will  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

An  individual  &ct  is  said  to  be  explained,  by  pointing  out  its  cause, 
that  is,  by  stating  the  law  or  laws  of  causation,  of  which  its  production 
is  an  instance.  Thus,  a  conflagration  is  explained,  when  it  is  proved 
to  have  arisen  fixnn  a  spark  falling  into  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  combus- 
tibles. And  in  a  similar  manner,  a  law  or  uniformity  in  nature  is  said 
to  be  explained,  when  another  law  or  laws  are  pointed  out,  of  which 
that  law  itself  is  but  a  case,  and  from  which  it  could  be  deduced. 

§  2.  There  aro  three  distinguishable  sets  of  circumstances  in  whidi 
a  law  of  causation  may  be  explained  firom,  or,  as  it  also  is  often  ex- 
pressed, resolved  into,  other  laws. 

The  first  is  the  case  already  so  fully  considered;  an  intermixture  of 
laws,  producing  a  joint  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the 
causes  taken  separately.  The  law  of  the  complex  effect  is  explained, 
by  being  resolved  into  the  separate  laws  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  it.  Thus,  the  law  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  resolved  into  the  law 
of  the  tangential  force,  which  tends  to  produce  an  uniform  motion  in 
the  tangent,  and  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force,  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce an  accelerating  motion  towards  the  sun ;  the  real  motion  being  a 
compound  of  the  two. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  in  this  resolution  of  the  law  of  a 
complex  effect,  the  laws  of  which  it  is  compounded  are  not  the  only  ele- 
ments. It  is  resolved  into  the  laws  of  Uie  separate  causes,  together 
with  the  &ct  of  their  coexistence.  The  one  is  as  essential  an  ingredi- 
ent as  the  other ;  whether  the  object  be  to  discover  the  law  of  the  efl^t, 
or  only  to  explain  it  To  deduce  the  laws'  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
we  require  not  only  to  know  the  law  of  a  rectilineal  and  that  of  a  grav- 
ttative  force,  but  the  existence  of  both  these  forces  in  the  celestial 
regions,  and  even  their  relative  amount  The  complex  laws  of  causa 
tion  are  thus*Tesolved  into  two  distinct  .kinds  of  elements:  the  one, 
simpler  laws  of  causation,  the  other  (in  the  aptly  selected  language  of 
Dr.  Chalmers)  collocations ;  the  collocations  consisting  in  the  existence 
of  certain  agents  or  powers,  in  certain  circumstances  of  place  and  time. 
We  shaQ  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  distinction,  and  to 
dweU  upon  it  at  such  a  length  as  dispenses  vrith  the  necessity  of  furth^ 
insisting  upon  it  here.  The  first  mode,  then,  of  the  explanation  of 
Laws  of  Cfausation,  is  when  the  law  of  an  efl^t  is  resolved  into  the  va- 
rious tendencies  of  which  it  is  the  result,  and  into  the  laws  of  those 
tendencies. 
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§  3.  A  second  case  is  when,  between  what  seemed  the  cause  and 
what  was  supposed  to  be  its  effect,  further  obserration  detects  an  in* 
termediate  Imk ;  a  &ct  caused  by  the  antecedent,  and  in  its  turn  caus- 
ing the  consequent ;  so  that  the  cause  at  first  assigned  is  but  the  remote 
cause,  operating  through  the  intermediate  phenomenon.  A  seemed 
the  cause  of  0,  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  A  was  only  the  cause 
of  B,  and  that  it  is  B  which  was  tne  cause  of  C.  For  example :  man- 
kind were  aware  that  the  act  of  touching  an  outward  object  caused  a 
sensation.  It  was»  however,  at  last  discoTered,  that  dter  we  have 
touched  the  object,  and  before  we  experience  the  sensation,  scnne 
change  takes  place  in  a  kind  of  thread  called  a  nerve,  which  extends 
from  our  outward  organs  to  the  brain.  Touching  the  object,  therefore, 
is  only  the  remote  cause  of  our  sensation;  that  is,  not  the  cause,  prop- 
erly speaking,  but  the  cause  of  the  cause :  the  real  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion is  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve.  Future  experience  may  not 
only  give  us  more  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of  the  particular 
nature  of  this  change,  but  may  also  interpolate  another  link :  between 
the  contact  (for  example)  of  die  object  with  our  outward  organs,  and 
the  production  c^  the  change  of  state  in  the  nerve,  there  may  take 
place  some  electric  phenomenon.  Hitherto,  however,  no  such  inter- 
mediate agency  has  been  discovered ;  and  the  touch  of  the  object  must 
be  considered,  provisionally  at  least,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
affection  of  the  nerve.  The  sequence,  th^efore,  of  a  sensation  of 
touch  upon  contact  with  an  object,  is  ascertained  not  to  be  an  ultimate 
law ;  is  resolved,  as  the  phrase  is,  into  two  other  laws — the  law,  that 
contact  with  an  object  produces  an  affection  of  the  nerve ;  and  the  law, 
that  an  affection  of  the  nerve  produces  sensation. 

To  take  another  example :  ue  more  powerful  acids  corrode  or  black- 
en organic  compounds.  This  is  a  case  of  causation,  but  of  remote  causa- 
tion ;  and  is  said  to  be  explained  when  it  is  shown  that  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate link,  namely,  the  separation  of  some  of  the  chemical  elements  of 
the  organic  structure  from  the  rest,  and  their  entering  into  combination 
with  the  acid.  The  acid  causes  this  separation  of  the  elements,  and  the 
separation  of  the  elements  causes  the  disorganization,  and  often  the 
charring  of  the  structure.  So,  again,  chlorine  extracts  coloring  mat- 
ters (whence  its  efficacy  in  bleaching),  and  purifies  the  air  from  infec- 
tion. This  law  is  resolved  into  the  two  following  Idws.  Chlorine  has 
a  powerful  affinity  fbv  bases  of  all  kinds,  particularly  metallic  bases 
and  hydrogen.  Such  bases  are  essential  elements  of  coloring  matters 
and  contagious  compounds ;  which  substances,  therefore,  are  decom- 
posed and  destroyed  by  chlorine. 

§  4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  when  a  sequence  of  phe- 
nomena is  thus  resolved  into  other  laws,  they  are  always  laws  mcnre 
general  than  itself  The  law  that  A  is  followed  by  C,  is  less  general 
Uian  either  of  the  laws  which  connect  B  with  C  and  A  with  B.  This 
will  appear  from  very  simple  considerations. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to  be  counteracted,  or  frustrated,  by 
the  non-fulfilment  of  some  negative  condition  :  the  tendency,  therefore, 
c^  B  to  produce  G  may  be  defeated.  Now  the  law  that  A  produces 
B,  is  equally  fulfilled  whether  B  is  followed  by  C  or  not ;  but  the  law 
that  A  produces  C  by  means  of  B,  is  of  course  only  fulfiUed  when  B 
is  really  followed  by  </,  and  is  therefore  less  general  than  the  law  dial 
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A  produces  B.  It  is  also  less  general  than  the  law  that  B  produces 
C.  For  B  may  have  other  causes  besides  A ;  and  as  A  produces  C 
only  by  means  of  B,  while  B  produces  G  whether  it  has  itself  been 
produced  by  A  or  by  anything  else,  the  second  law  embraces  a  greater 
number  of  instances,  covers  as  it  were  a  greater  space  of  ground,  than 
the  first. 

Thus,  in  our  fi>rmer  example,  the  law  that  the  contact  of  an  objea 
causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve,  i&  more  general  than  the 
law  that  contact  with  an  object  causes  sensaiion,  since,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  change  in  the  nerve  may  equally  take  place  when,  from 
a  counteracting,  cause,  as  for  instance  strong  mental  excitement,  the 
sensation  does  not  follow ;  as  in  a  battle,  where  wounds  are  often  re- 
ceived without  any  consciousness  of  receiving  them.  And  again,  die 
law  that  change  in  the  state  of  a  nerve  proauces  sensation,  is  more 
general  than  me  law  that  contact  with  an  object  produces  sensation ; 
since  the  sensation  equally  follows  the  change  in  the  nerve  when  not 
produced  by  contact  with  an  object,  but  by  some  other  cause ;  as  in 
the  well  known  case,  when  a  person  who  has  lost  a  limb  feels  the  very 
sensation  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  call  a  pain  in  the  limb« 

Not  only  are  the  laws  of  more  immediate  sequence  into  which  the 
law  of  a  remote  sequence  is  resolved,  laws  of  greater  generality  than 
that  law  is,  but  (as  a  consequence  oi^  or  rather  as  implied  in,  their 
greater  generality,)  they  are  more  to  be  relied  on ;  there  are  fewer 
chances  of  their  being  ultimately  found  not  to  be  universally  true. 
From  the  moment  whenjthe  sequence  of  A  and  C  is  diown  not  to  be 
immediate,  but  to  depend  upon  an  intervening  phenomenon,  then,  how- 
ever constant  and  invariable  the  sequence  of  A  and  C  has  hitherto  been 
found,  possibilities  arise  of  its  failure,  exceeding  those  which  can  affect 
either  of  the  more  immediate  sequences,  A  B  and  B  0.  The  tendency 
of  A  to  produce  C  may  be  defeated  by  whatever  is  capable  of  defeat- 
ing either  the  tendency  of  A  to  produce  B,  or  the  tendency  of  B  to 
produce  C ;  it  is  therefore  twice  as  liable  to  failure  as  either  of  those 
more  elementary  tendencies ;  and  the  generalization  that  A  is  always 
followed  by  C,  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  tound  erroneous.  And  so  of  the 
converse  generalization,  that  C  is  always  preceded  and  caused  by  A; 
which  will  be  erroneoos  not  only  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  second 
immediate  mode  of  production  of  0  itself,  but  moreover  if  there  be  a 
second  mode  of  production  of  B,  the  immediate  antecedent  of  G  in  the 
seouence. 

The  resolution  of  the  one  generalizadon  into  the  other  two,  not 
onlv  flhows  that  there  are  possible  limitations  of  the  former,  j&om 
wluch  its  two  elements  are  exempt,  but  shows  also  where  these  are  to 
'  be  looked  for.  As  soon  as  we  know  that  B  intervenes  between  A  and 
C,  we  also  know  that  if  there  be  cases  in  which  the  sequence  of  A 
and  C  does  not  hold,  these  are  most  likely  to  be  found  by  studying  the 
effects  and  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  B. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  second  of  Uie  three  modes  in  wluch  a 
law  may  be  resolved  into  other  laws,  the  latter  are  more  general,  that 
IS,  extend  to  more  cases,  and  are  also  less  likely  to  require  limitation 
from  subsequent  experience,  than  the  law  which  they  serve  to  explain. 
They  are  more  nearly  unconditional ;  they  are  defeated  by  fewer  con* 
tingencies ;  they  are  a  nearer  approach  to  the  universal  truth  of  natui«. 
The  same  observations  are  sdll  more  evidently  true  with  regard  to  tiie 
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first  of  the  diree  modes  of  resolutioii.  When  die  law  of  an  effect  ol 
combined  causes  is  resolved  into  the  separate  laws  of  the  causes,  the 
nature  of  the  case  implies  that  the  law  of  the  effect  is  less  general  than 
the  law  of  any  of  the  causes,  since  it  only  holds  when  they  are  com* 
bined ;  while  the  law  of  any  one  of  the  causes  h<^ds  good  both  then, 
and  ako  when  that  cause  acts  apart  from  the  rest.  It  is  also  manifest 
that  the  complex  law  is  liable  to  be  oftener  unfulfilled  than  any  one 
of  the  simpler  laws  of  which  it  is  the  result,  since  every  contingency 
which  defbats  any  of  the  laws  prevents  so  much  of  the  effect  as 
depends  upon  it,  and  thereby  defeats  the  complex  law.  The  mere 
rusting,  for  example,  of  some  small  part  of  a  great  machine,  often 
suffices  entirely  to  prevent  the  e£^t  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
joint  action  of  all  tne  parts.  The  law  of  the  effect  of  a  combination 
of  causes  is  always  subject  to  the  whole  of  the  i^iegative  conditions 
which  attach  to  the  action  of  all  the  causes  severally. 

There  is  another  and  a*still  stronger  reason  why  die  law  of  a  complex 
effect  must  be  less  general  than  the  laws  of  the  causes  which  conspire 
to  produce  it.  The  same  causes,  acting  according  to  the  same  laws, 
and  differing  only  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  ^rp  combined,  often 
produce  effects  which  differ  not  merely  in  quantity,  but  in  kind.  The 
combinadon  of  a  tangential  with  a  centripetal  fiiree,  in  the  propordons 
which  obtain  in  all  the  planets  and  satelhtes  of  our  solar  system,  gives 
nse  to  an  ellipdcal  motion ;  but  if  the  rado  of  die  two  forces  to  each 
other  were  slightly  altered,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  modon  produced 
would  be  in  a  circle,  or  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola:  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  the  case  of  some  comets  one  of  these  is  really  the 
fiict  Yet  the  law  of  the  parabolic  modon  would  be  resolvable  into 
the  very  same  simple  laws  into  which  that  of  the  ellipdcal  modon  is 
resolved,  namely,  die  law  of  the  permanence  of  rectilineal  modon, 
and  the  law  ot  an  uniform  centripetal  force.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  some  circumstance  were  to  manifest  itself  which, 
without  defeating  the  law  of  either  of  those  forces,  should  merely 
alter  their  proportion  to  one  another,  (such  as  the  shock  of  a  comet, 
or  even  the  accumulating  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in 
which  astronomers  have  been  led  to  surmise  that  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  take  place ;)  the  ellipdcal  motion  might  be  changed 
into  a  modon  in  some  other  curve ;  and  the  complex  law  of  the  heav* 
only  modons,  as  at  present  understood,  would  be  deprived  of  its 
universality,  although  the  discovery  would  not  at  all  detract  finom  die 
universality  of  the  simpler  laws  into  which  that  complex  law  is  resolved. 
The  law»  in  short,  of  each  of  the  concurrent  causes  remains  the  same, 
however  their  coUocadons  may  vary ;  but  the  law  of  their  joint  effect 
varies  with  every  difference  in  the  coUocadons.  There  needs  no  more  * 
to  show  how  much  more  general  the  elementary  laws  must  be,  than 
any  of  the  complex  laws  which  are  derived  firom  them. 

§  5.  Besides  the  two  modes  which  have  been  treated  of,  there  is  a 
third  mode  in  which  laws  are  resolved  into  one  another;  and  in  diis  it 
is  self-evident  that  they  are  resolved  into  laws  more  general  dian  them- 
selves. This  third  mode  is  the  iubsumption  (as  it  has  been  called)  of 
one  law  under  another;  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  the  gather- 
•ing  upof  several  laws  into  one  more  general  law  which  includes  them 
mVL    The  most  splendid  example  of  this  operadon  was,  when  terres* 
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tnal  gravity  and  the  central  force  of  the  solar  system  were  brvmght 
together  under  the  general  law  of  gravitation.  It  had  been  proved 
antecedently  diat  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  tended  to  the  sun ;  . 
and  it  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  that  all  terrestrial  bodies 
tend  towards  the  earth.  These  were  similar  phenomena;  and  to  enable 
them  both  to  be  subsumed  under  one  law,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
prove  that,  as  the  effects  were  similar  in  qualify  so  also  they,  as  to 
quantity,  conform  to  the  same  rules.  This  was  mt  shown  to  be  true 
of  the  moon,  which  agreed  with  terrestrial  objects  not  only  in  tending 
to  a  centre,  but  in  the  ract  that  this  centre  was  the  earth.  The  tendency 
of  the  moon  to  the  eardi  was  alreadv  known  to  vary  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance ;  and  it  was  deduced  from  this,  by  direct  calcu- 
lation, that  if  the  moon  were  as  near  to  the  earth  as  terrestrial  objects 
are,  and  the  tangential  force  w^re  suspended,  the  moon  would  fall 
towards  the  earth  through  exacdy  as  many  feet  in  a  second  as  those 
objects  do  by  virtue  of  their  weight  Hence,  the  inference  was  irre- 
sistible, that  the  moon  also  tends  to  the  earth  by  virtue  of  its  weight : 
and  that  the  two  phenomena,  the  tendency  of  the  moon  to  the  earth 
and  the  tendency  of  terrestrial  objects  to  the  earth,  being  not  only 
similar  in  quality,  but,  when  under  the  same  circumstances,  identicid 
in  quantity,  are  cases  of  one  and  the  same  law  of  causation.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  tendency  of  the  earth  and 
planets  to  the  sun,  were  already  known  to  be  cases  of  the  same  law  of 
causation :  and  thus  the  law  of  all  these  tendencies,  and  the  law  of 
terrestrial  gravity,  were  recognized  as  identical,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  subsumed  under  one  general  law,  that  of  gravitation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  laws  of  magnetic  phenomena  have  recently 
been  subsumed  under  known  laws  of  electricity.  It  is  thus  that  the 
most  general  lavrs  of  nature  are  usually  arrived  at :  we  mount  to  them 
by  successive  steps.  For,  to  arrive  by  correct  induction  at  laws  which 
hold  under  such  an  immense  variety  g^  circumstances,  laws  so  general 
as  to  be  independent  of  any  varieties  of  space  or  time  which  we  are 
able  to  observe,  requires  for  the  most  part  many  distinct  sets  of  experi- 
ments or  observations,  conducted  at  different  times  and  by  different 
people.  One  part  of  the  law  is  first  ascertained,  afterwards  another 
part:  one  set  of  observations  teaches  us  that  the  law  holds  good  under 
some  conditions,  anodier  that  it  holds  good  under  other  conditions,  by 
combining  which  observations  we  find  that  it  holds  good  under  con- 
ditions much  more  general,  or  even  universally.  The  p;eneral  law,  in 
this  case,  is  literally  the  sum  of  all  the  partiid  ones ;  it  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  same  sequence  in  different  sets  of  instances ;  and  may,  m 
&ct,  be  regarded  as  merely  one  step  in  tiie  process  c^  elimination. 
That  tendency  of  bodies  towards  one  another,  which  we  now  call 
^vity,  had  at  first  been  observed  only  upon  the  earth's  surfiause,  where 
It  manifested  itself  only  as  a  tendency  of  all  bodies  towards  the  earth, 
and  mig^  therefinre,  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  property  of  the  earth  % 
itself:  one  of  the*  circumstances,  nam^y,  the  proximity  of  the  earth, 
had  not  been  eliminated.  To  eliminate  this  circumstance  required  a 
fi«8h  set  of  instances  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  :  these  we  could 
not  ourselves  create ;  and  diough  nature  had  created  them  for  us,  we 
were  }daced  in  very  unfiivorame  circumstances  for  observing  them. 
To  make  these  observations,  fell  naturally  to  the  lot  of  a  different  set  of 
panons  from  those  who  studied  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  had,  in- 
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deed,  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of 
explaining  celestial  &ct8  by  terrestrial  laws,  was  looked  upon  ad  the 
confeunding  of  an  indefeasible  distinction.  When,  however,  the  celes- 
tial motions  were  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  deductive  processes 
performed  from  which  it  appeared  that  their  laws  and  those  of  terres- 
trial gravity  corresponded,  tnoee  celestial  observations  became  a  set  of 
instances  which  exactly  eliminated  the  circumstance  of  proximity  to 
die  earth ;  and  proved  that  in  the  original  case,  that  of  terrestrial  ob* 
jects,  it  was  not  the  earth,  as  such,  that  caused  the  motion  or  the  pres- 
sure, but  the  circumstance  common  to  that  case  vrith  the  oelestial 
instances,  namely,  the  presence  of  some  great  body  within  certain 
limits  of  distance. 

§  6.  There  are,  then,  three  modes  of  explaining  laws  of  causatiaQ, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  resolving  them  into  other  laws.  First, 
when  the  law  of  an  effect  of  combined  causes  is  iwolved  into  the  sepa- 
rate laws  of  the  causes,  together  with  the  &ct  of  their  combinadoiu 
Secondly,  when  the  law  which  comiects  any  two  links,  not  proximate, 
in  a  cham  of  causation,  is  resolved  into  the  laws  which  connect  each 
with  the  intermediate  links.  Both  of  these  are  cases  of  resolving  one 
law  into  two  or  more;  in  the  third,  two  or  mora  are  resolved  into  one: 
when,  after  the  law  has  been  shown  to  hold  good  in  several  different 
classes  of  cases,  we  decide  that  what  is  true  in  each  of  these  classes  ci 
eases,  is  true  under  some  more  general  supposition,  consisting  of  what 
aU  those  classes  of  cases  have  in  common.  We  may  here  remaik  diat 
this  last  operation  involves  none  of  the  imcertainties  attendant  upon 
induction  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  since  we  need  not  suppose 
the  result  to  be  extended  by  way  of  inference  to  any  new  class  of  cases, 
diflfexent  from  those  by  the  comparison  of  which,  it  was  engendered. 

In  all  these  three  processes,  laws  are,  as  we  haveaeen,  resolved  into 
laws  more  genoral  than  themselves,  laws  extending  to  all  the  cases 
which  the  rormer  extend  to,  and  others  besides.  In  tlie  first  two 
modes  they  are  also  resolved  into  laws  more  certain,  in  other  words, 
more  univexsally  true  than  themselves;  they  are,  in  fiict,  proved  not 
to  be  themselves  laws  of  nature,  the  character  of  which  is  to  be 
unxversally  true,  but  re$«it9  of  laws  of  nature,  which  may  be  only  true 
conditionally,  and  for  the  most  part  No  difference  of  thiB  sort  exists 
in  the  third  case ;  since  here  the  partial  laws  are,  in  &ct,  the  very 
same  law  as  the  general  one,  and  any  exception  to  them  would  be  an 
exception  to  it  toa 

By  all  the  three  processes,  the  range  of  deductive  science  is 
ext^ded ;  since  the  kws^  thus  resolved,  may  be  thenceforth  deduced 
demonstratively  from  the  laws  into  which  they  are  resolved.  As 
already  remarked,  the  same  deductive  process  whidi  proves  a  law  or 
ftet  of  causation,  if  unknown,  serves  to  explain  it  when  known. 

The  word  explanation  is  here  used  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense. 
What  is  called  explaining  one  law  ci  nature  by  another,  is  but  sub- 
stituting one  mystery  for  anodic;  and  does  nothmg  to  render  the 
gmieral  course  of  nature  other  than  mysterious :  we  can  no  more  asngn 
a  wky  for  the  more  extensive  laws  than  for  the  partial  ones,  ^e 
explanation  may  substitute  a  mystery  ivbich  has  become  familiar,  and 
has  grown  to  teem  not  mysterious,  for  one  which  is  still  strange.  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  explanation,  in  common  parlance.     But  tlie 
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process  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  often  does  the  very  con- 
trary ;  i^  resolves  a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  fkmiliar,  into  one 
of  which  we  previously  knew  little  or  nothing ;  as  when  the  common 
&ct  of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  is  resolved  into  a  tendency  of  all  pai^ 
tides  of  matter  towards  one  another.  It  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
view,  therefore,  that  when  philosophers  speak  of  explaining  any  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  they  always  mean,  pointing  out  not  some 
more  familiar  but  merely  some  more  general  phenomenon  of  which  it 
is  a  partial  exemplification,  or  some  laws  of  causation  which  produce 
it  by  their  joint  or  successive  action,  and  from  which,  therefore,  its 
conditions  may  be  determined  deductively.  Every  such  operation 
brings  us  a  step  nearer  towards  answering  the  question,  which  was 
stated  some  time  ago  as  comprehending  the  whole  problem  of  the 
investigation  of  nature  viz.,  what  are  the  fewest  assumptions  which 
being  granted,  the  order  of  nature  as  it  exists  would  be  the  result  1 
What  are  the  fewest  general  propositions  from  which  all  the  uniformities 
existing  in  nature  could  be  aeduced  % 

The  laws,  thus  explained  or  resolved,  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
accounted  for;  but  the  expression  is  incorrect,  if  taken  to  mean  any- 
thing more  than  what  has  been  already  stated.  In  minds  not  habituated 
to  accurate  thinking,  there  is  often  a  confused  notion  that  the  general 
laws  are  the  causes  oi  the  partial  ones ;  that  the  law  of  general  gravita- 
tion, for  example,  causes  the  phenomenon  of  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the 
earth.  But  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  word  cause : 
terrestrial  gravity  is  not  an  effect  of  general  gravitation,  but  a  ca^e  of 
it;  that  is,  one  kind  of  the  particular  instances  in  which  that  general 
law  obtains.  To  account  for  a  law  of  nature  means,  and  can  mean,  no 
more  than  to  assign  other  laws  more  general,  together  with  collocations, 
which  laws  and  collocations  being  supposed,  the  partial  law  follows 
without  any  additional  supposition. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
nacBLLAivEons  examples  of  tbe  explanation  of  laws  of  natobb. 

§  1.  SoBiE  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  which  have  occurred 
since  the  great  Newtonian  generalization,  of  the  explanation  of  laws' 
of  causation  subsisting  among  complex  phenomena,  by  resolving  them 
into  simpler  and  more  general  laws,  are  to  be  found  among  the  recent 
speculations  of  Liebig  in  organic  chemistry.  These  speculations, 
ajthoagh  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  before  the  world  to 
entitle  ns  positively  to  assume  that  no  well-grounded  objection  can  be 
made  to  any  part  of  them,  afford,  however,  so  admirable  an  example 
of  tbe  spirit  of  the  Deductive  MeUiod,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pre* 
tent  some  specimens  of  them  here. 

It  had  been  observed  in^certain  cases,  that  chemical  action  is,  as  it 
were,  contagious ;  that  is  to  say,  a  substance  which  would  not  of  itself 
yield  to  a  particular  chemical  attraction,  (the  force  of  the  attraction 
not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  cohesion,  or  to  destroy  some  chemical 
tombinadon  in  which  the  substance  was  already  held,)  will  neverthe- 
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less  do  so  if  placed  in  contact  with  some  other  body  which  is  in  the 
act  of  yielding  to  the  same  force.  Nitric  acid,  for  example,  does  not 
dissolve  pure  platinum,  which  may  **  be  boiled  with  this  acid  without 
being  oxidized  by  it,  even  when  in  a  state  of  such  fine  division  that  it 
no  longer  reflects  light."  But  the  same  acid  easily  dissolves  silver. 
Now  if  an  alloy  of  silver  and  platinum  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
acid  does  not,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  separate  the  two  metals, 
dissolving  the  silver,  and  leaving  the  platinum ;  it  dissolves  both :  the 
platinum  as  well  as  the  silver  becomes  oxidized,  and  in  that  state  com- 
bines with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  acid.  In  like  manner, 
**  copper  does  not  decompose  water,  even  when  boiled  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  dissolves  easily 
m  this  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas."  These  phenomena  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  laws  of  what  is  termed  chemical  affinity. 
They  point  to  a  peculiar  law,  by  which  the  oxidation  which  one  body 
suflers,  causes  another,  in  contact  with  it,  to  submit  to  the  same  change. 
And  not  only  chemical  composition,  but  chemical  decomposition,  is 
capable  of  being  similarly  propagated.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a 
compound  formed  by  hydrogen  with  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  than 
the  quantity  necessary  to  fi>rm  water,  is  held  together  by  a  chemical 
attraction  of  so  weak  a  nature,  that  the  slightest  circumstance  is  suffi- 
cient to  decompose  it;  and  it  even,  though  very  slowly,  gives  off  oxygen 
and  is  reduced  to  water  spontaneously  (being,  I  presume,  decomposed 
by  the  tendency  of  its  oxygen  to  absorb  heat  and  assume  the  gaseous 
state).  Now  it  has  been  observed,  that  if  this  decomposition  of  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  takes  place  in  contact  with  some  metallic  oxides, 
as  those  of  silver,  and  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  it  super- 
induces a  corresponding  chemical  action  upon  those  substances ;  they 
also  give  forth  tne  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  oxygen,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  metal  or  to  the  protoxide ;  although  they  do  not  undergo  this 
change  spontaneously,  and  there  is  no  chemical  affinity  at  work  to 
make  them  do  so.  Other  similar  phenomena  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Liebig.  "Now  no  other  explanation,"  he  observes,  <'of  these  phe- 
nomena can  be  given,  than  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  combination  or 
decomposition  enables  another  body,  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  to 
enter  into  the  same  state." 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  law  of  nature  of  great  simplicity,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  extremely  special  and  limited  character  of  the  phenomena 
in  wmch  alone  it  can  be  detected  experimentally  (because  in  them 
alone  its  results  are  not  intermixed  and  blended  with  those  of  other 
laws),  had  been  very  little  recognized  by  chemists,  and  no  one  could 
have  ventured,  on  experimental  evidence,  to  affirm  it  as  a  law  common 
to  aU  chemical  action ;  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  a  rigorous  employ- 
ment of  the  Method  of  Difference  where  the  properties  of  different  kinds 
of  substance  are  involved,  an  impossibility  which  we  noticed  and  char- 
acterized in  a  previous  chapter.*  Now  this  extremely  special  and  ap- 
parently precarious  generalization  has,  in  the  hands  of  Liebig,  been 
converted  by  a  masterly  employment  of  thp  Deductive  Method,  into  a 
law  pervadine  all  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  gravitation  assumed  that 
character  in  the  hands  of  Newton;  and  has  been  found  to  explain,  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  numerous  detached  generalizations  of  a 

*  Snprt,  p.  239. 
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more  limited  kind,  reducing  the  phenomena  concerned  in  those  geneiv 
tlizations  into  mere  cases  of  itself. 

The  contagious  influence  of  chemical  action  is  not  a  powerful  force, 
and  is  only  capable  of  overcoming  weak  affinities  :  we  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  it  principally  exemplified  in  the  decomposition  of  sub- 
stances which  are  held  together  by  weak  chemical  forces.  Now  the 
fi:>rce  which  holds  a  compound  substance  together  is  generally  weaket, 
the  more  compound  the  substance  is ;  and  organic  products  are  the  most 
compound  suDStances  known,  those  which  have  the  most  complex 
atomic  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  such  substances  that  the 
self-propagating  power  of  chemical  action  is  likely  to  exert  itself  in 
the  most  mark^  manner.  Accordingly,  first,  it  explains  the  remark- 
able laws  of  fermentation,  and  some  of  those  of  putrefaction.  **  A  little 
leaven,"  that  is,  dough  in  a  certain  state  of  chemical  action,  impresses 
a  similar  chemical  action  upon  '*  the  whole  lump."  The  contact  of  any 
decaying  substance,  occasions  the  decay  of  matter  previously  sound. 
Again,  yeast  is  a  substance  actually  in  a  process  of  decomposition  /rom 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  evolving  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sugar  is  a 
substance  which,  £rom  the  complexity  of  its  composition,  has  no  great 
energy  of  coherence  in  its  existing  form,  and  is  capable  of  being  easily 
converted  (by  combination  with  the  elements  of  water)  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol.  Now  the  mere  presence  of  yeast,  the  mere  proxim- 
ity of  a  substance  of  which  the  elements  are  separating  from  each 
other,  and  combining  with  the  elements  of  water,  causes  sugar  to  un- 
dergo the  same  change,  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  becoming 
alcohol.  It  is  not  the  elements  contained  in  the  yeast  which  do  this. 
**  An  aqueous  infiision  of  yeast  may  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sugar, 
and  preserved  in  vessels  n*om  which  the  air  is  excluded,  without  eidier 
experiencing  the  slightest  change."  Neither  does  the  insoluble  resi- 
due of  the  yeast,  after  being  treated  with  water,  possess  the  powei 
of  excidng  fermentation.  It  is  not  the  yeast  itself,  therefore ;  it  is 
the  yeast  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  sugar,  which  would  not 
decompose  and  oxidize  by  the  mere  presence  of  oxygen  and  water, 
is  induced  to  do  so  when  another  oxidation  is  at  worx  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

By  the  same  principle  Liebig  is  enabled  to  explain  malaria;  the 
pernicious  influence  of  putrid  substances ;  a  variety  of  poisons ;  conta- 
gious diseases ;  and  other  phenomena.  Of  all  substances,  those  com- 
posing the  animal  body  are  the  most  complex  in  their  composition,  and 
m  the  least  stable  condition  of  union.  The  blood,  in  particular,  is  the 
most  unstable  compound  known.  What,  therefore,  can  be  less  sur- 
prising than  that  gaseous  or  other  substances,  in  the  act  of  undergoing 
tike  chemical  changes  which  constitute,  for  instance,  putrefaction, 
should,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  by  respiration  or 
otherwise,  and  still  more  when  introduced  by  inoculation  into  the  blood 
itself  impress  upon  some  of  the  particles  a  chemical  action  similar  to 
its  own ;  which  is  propagated  in  like  manner  to  other  particles,  until 
the  whole  system  is  placed  in  a  state  of  chemical  action  more  or  less 
inconsistent  with  the  chemical  conditions  of  vitality. 

Of  the  three  modes  in  which  we  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  the 
resolution  of  a  speciid  law  into  more  general  ones  may  take  place,  this 
speculation  of  Liebig  exemplifies  the  second.  The  laws  explained 
are  such  as  diis,  that  yeast  puts  sugar  into  a  state  of  fermentatioo. 
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Between  the  remote  cause,  the  presence  of  yeast,  and  the  conBeqaent 
fermentation  of  the  sugar,  there  has  been  mterpolated  a  proxmiate 
cause,  the  chemical  action  between  the  particles  of  the  yeast  and  the 
elements  of  air  and  water.  The  special  law  is  thus  resolved  into  two 
others,  more  general  than  itself:  the  first,  that  yeast  is  decomposed  bj 
the  presence  of  air  and  water ;  the  second,  tnat  matter  undergoing 
chemical  action  haE  a  tendency  to  produce  similar  chemical  action  in 
other  matter  in  contact  with  it.  But  while  the  investigation  thus  aptly 
exhibits  the  second  mode  of  the  resolution  of  a  complex  law,  it  no  less 
happily  exemplifies  the  third ;  the  subsumption  of  special  laws  under 
a  more  general  law,  by  gathering  them  up  into  one  more  comprehen- 
sive expression  which  includes  them  all.  For  the  curious  fact  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  chemical  action  was  only  raised  into  a  law  of  aU 
chemical  action  by  these  very  investigations ;  just  as  the  Newtonian 
attraction  was  only  recognized  as  a  law  of  all  matter  when  it  was 
found  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  gravity.  Previously  to 
Liebig's  investigations,  the  property  in  question  had  only  been  observed 
in  a  few  special  cases  of  chemical  action ;  but  when  his  deductive 
reasonings  had  established  that  innumerable  effects  produced  upon 
weak  compounds,  by  substances  none  of  whose  known  peculiarideff 
would  account  for  their  having  such  a  power,  might  be  explained  by 
coiisidering  the  supposed  special  property  to  exist  in  all  those  cases, 
these  numerous  generalizations  on  separate  substances  were  brought 
together  into  one  law  of  chemical  action  in  general:  the  peculiaritiee 
of  the  various  substances  beine,  in  fact,  eliminated,  just  as  the  New 
tonian^  deduction  eliminated  m>m  the  instances  of  terrestrial  gravity 
the  circumstance  of  proximity  to  the  earth. 

§  2.  Another  of  Liebig's  speculations,  which,  if  it  should  ultimately 
be  found  to  agree  with  all  the  fiicts  of  the  extremely  complicated 
phenomenon  to  which  it  relates,  will  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  Deductive  Method  upon  record,  is  his  theory  of  respi* 
ration. 

The  hcta  of  respiration,  or  in  other  words  the  special  laws  which 
Liebig  has  attempted  to  explain  firom,  and  resolve  into,  more  general 
ones,  are,  that  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  absorbs  oxygen 
and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  changing  thereby  its  color  firom  a 
blackish  purple  to  a  brilliant  red.  The  absorption  and  exhalation  are 
evidently  chemical  phenomena ;  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid 
must  have  been  derived  fix>m  the  body,  that  is,  must  have  been  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  blood  fix)m  the  substances  with  which  it  came  into 
contact  in  its  passive  through  the  omnism.  Required  to  find  the 
intermediate  links,  the  precise  nature  df  the  two  chemical  actions  which 
take  place ;  first,  die  aosorption  of  the  carbon  or  of  the  carbonic  acid 
by  the  blood,  in  its  circulation  through  the  body ;  next,  the  excretion 
of  the  carbon,  or  the  exchange  of  the  carbonic  acid  for  caygen,  in  its 
passage  through  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Liebig  believes  himself  to  have  found  the  solution  of  ibis  vexata 
ptcBstio  in  a  class  of  chemical  actions  in  which  scarcely  any  less  acute 
and  accurate  inquirer  would  have  thought  of  lookiiur  for  it. 

Blood  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  serum  and  die  globules.  The 
serum  absorbs  and  holds  in  solution  carbonic  acid  in  great  quantity, 
but  has  no  tendency  either  to  part  with  it  or  to  absorb  oxygen.    The 
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fflobulen,  therefore,  are  concluded  to  be  the  portion  of  the  blood  which 
18  operative  in  respiration.  These  globules  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  iron,  which  from  chemical  tests  is  inferred  to  be  in  the  state  of 
oxide. 

Dr.  Liebig  recognized,  in  the  known  chemical  propcurties  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  laws  which,  if  followe4  out  deductiyely,  would  lead  to 
the  prediction  of  the  precise  series  of  phencmena  which  respiration 
exhibits. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  iron,  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxide.  In  the 
aiterial  blood  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  peroxide :  in  the  yenous  blood 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  which  of  tber  oxides  is  present,  but  the 
considerations  to  be  presently  stated  will  prove  that  it  is  the  protoxide. 
As  arterial  and  venous  blood  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alternate  con- 
version into  one  another,  the  question  arises,  under  what  cuxnimstances 
the  protoxide  of  iron  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  peroxide, 
and  vice  vtr^d.  Now  the  protoxide  readily  combines  with  oxygen  m 
the  presence  of  water,  forming  the  hydrated  peroxide :  these  condi* 
tions  it  &Dds  in  passing  through  the  lungs ;  it  derives  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  finds  water  in  the  blood  itself.  This  would  abroad^  explain 
one  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  But  the  arterial  blood, 
in  quitdng  the  lungs,  is  charged  with  hydrated  peroxide:  in  what 
manner  is  the  peroxide  brought  back  to  its  former  state  1 

The  cheiQical  conditions  for  the  reduction  of  the  hydrated  peroxide 
into  the  state  of  protoxide,  are  precisely  those  which  the  blood  meets 
with  in  circulating  through  the  body;  namely,  contact  with  organic 
com>ounds. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  when  treated  with  organic  compounds 
(where  no  sulphur  is  present)  gives  forth  oxygen  and  water,  which 
oxygen,  attracting  the  carbon  fiom  the  organic  substance,  becomes 
carbouic  add ; .  while  the  peroxide,  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide, combines  with  the  carb<»uc  acid,  and  becomes  a  carbonate^ 
Now  this  carbonate  needs  only  come  again  into  contact  with  oxygen 
and  water  to  be  decomposed;  the  carbonic  acid  being  given  ofl^  and 
die  protoxide,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  water,  becoming  again 
the  hydrated  peroxide. 

The  mysterious  chemical  phenomena  connectsd  with  respiration 
can  now,  by  a  beautiful  deductive  process,  be  completely  explained. 
The  arterial  blood,  containing  iron  m  the  form  of  hydrated  peroxide, 
passes  into  the  capillaries,  imere  it  meets  with  the  decaying  tissues, 
receiving  also  in  its  course  certain  non-azotized  but  highly  carbonized 
ttnimal  products,  in  particular  the  bile.  In  these  it  finds  the  precise 
conditions  required  for  decomposing  the  peroxide  into  oxygen  and  the 
protoxide.  The  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  of  tbs  decaying 
tissues,  and  forms  carbonic  acid,  which,  although  insufficient  in  amount 
to  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  protoxide,  combmes  with  a  portion  (one- 
fi>uith)  of  it,  and  returns  in  uie  form  of  a  carbonate,  along  with  the 
other  three-fourths  of  the  protoxide,  through  the  venous  system  into 
the  hings.  There  it  lu^ain  meets  with  oxygen  and  water :  the  firee 
protoxide  becomes  hyc&ated  peroxide;  the  carbonate  of  protoxide 
parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  and  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  water,  enters 
also  into  the  state  of  hydrated  peroxide.  The  heat  evolved  in  the 
transition  fitnn  protoxide  to  peroxide,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  oxida- 
tion of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  tissues,  is  considered  by  Liebig  as* 
Ni* 
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the  cau8e  which  sustains  the  temperature  of  the  body.    But  into  this 
portion  of  the  speculation  we  need  not  enter.* 

This  example  displays  the  second  mode  of  resolTine  complex  laws, 
by  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  links  in  the  cham  of  causation ; 
and  some  of  the  steps  of  the  deduction  exhibit  cases  of  the  first  mode, 
that  which  mfers  the  joint  effect  of  two  or  more  causes  from  their 
separate  effects ;  but  to  trace  out  in  detail  these  exemplifications  may 
be  lefi;  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  The  third  mode  is  not  em- 
ployed in  this  example,  since  the  simpler  laws  into  which  those  of 
respiration  are  resolved  (the  laws  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxides 
of  nron)  were  already  known  laws,  and  did  not  acquire  any  additional 
generality  fix)m  their  employment  in  the  present  case. 

§  3.  The  property  which  salt  possesses  of  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances  from  putrefax^ti(m  is  resolved  by  Liebig  into  two  more  general 
laws,  the  strong  attraction  of  salt  for  water,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  water  as  a  condition  of  putrefaction.  The  intermediate 
phenomenon  which  is  interpolated  between  the  remote  cause  and  the 
effect,  can  here  be  not  merely  inferred  but  seen ;  for  it  is  a  familiar 
&ct,  that  flesh  upon  which  salt  has  been  thrown  is  speedily  found 
swimming  in  brine. 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  (as  they  may  be  termed)  into  which 
the  preceding  law  has  been  resolved,  the  necessity  of  water  to  putre- 
faction, itself  affords  an  additional  example  of  the  Resolution  of  Lav^. 
The  law  itself  is  proved  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  since  flesh  com- 
pletely dried  and  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  does  not  putrefy,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  dned  provisions,  and  human  bodies  in  very  dry 
climates.  A  deductive  explanation  of  this  same  law  results  frt>m 
Liebig's  speculations.  The  putrefaction  of  animal  and  other  azotized 
bodies  is  a  chemical  process,  oy  which  they  ai«  gradually  dissipated  in 
a  gaseous  form,  chiefly  in  that  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  now  to 
convert  the  carbon  of  the  animal  substance  into  carbonic  acid  requires 
oxygen,  and  to  convert  the  azote  into  ammonia  requires  hydrogen/ 
which  are  the  elements  of  water.  The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  putre- 
&ction  of  azotized  substances,  compared  vdth  the  gradual  decay  of 
uon-azotized  bodies  (such  as  wood  and  the  like)  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  alone,  is  explained  by  Liebig  from  the  general  law  that 
substances  are  much  more  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  two 
different  affinities  upon  two  of  tbeir  elements,  than  by  the  action  of 
only  one.  • 

The  purgative  effect  of  salt  with  alkaline  bases,  when  administered 
in  concentrated  solutions,  is  explained  by  Liebig  from  the  two  follow 
ing  principles:  Animal  tissues  (such  as  the  stomach)  do  not  absorb 
concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  salts ;  and  such  solutions  do  dissolve 
the  solids  contained  in  the  intestines.  The  simplex  laws  into  which 
the  complex  law  is  here  resolved,  are  the  second  of  the  two  foregoing 

*  As  corroborating  the  opinion  of  Liebig  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  Tenons  blood 
is  only  partially  carbonated,  the  fact  has  been  suggested  that  the  system  shows,  sraet  readi- 
ness to  absorb  an  extra  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  as  furnished  in  efierresdng  drinks.  la 
such  cases  the  acid  must  combine  with  something,  and  that  something  is  prohibly  the  free 
protoxide.  It  would  be  worth  ascertaining  whether  the  protoxide  itself  or  its  carbonate 
has  the  greater  facility  in  absorbing  oxygen  and  turning  itself  into  hydrated  peroxide  in 
the  lungs.  If  the  carbonate,  then  me  beneficial  effect,  on  the  animal  economy/  of  dnLM» 
which  give  an  artificial  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  system,  would  be,  to  that  extent 
d«doetiTely  demonstrated. 
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principles  combined  with  a  third,  namely,  that  the  peristaltic  contrao* 
tion  acts  easily  upon  substances  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  negative 
general  proposition,  that  animal  substances  do  not  absorb  these  salts, 
contributes  to  the  explanation  by  accounting  £or  the  absence  of  a 
counteracting  cause,  namely,  absorption  by  the  stomach,  which  in  the 
caise  of  other  substances  possessed  of  the  requisite  chemical  properties, 
interferes  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  substances  which  they 
are  destined  to  dissolve. 

§  4.  From  the  ibregoing  iand  similar  instances,  we  may  see  the  im- 
portance, vriien  a  law  of  nature  previously  imknown  has  been  brought 
to  light,  or  when  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  a  known  law  by 
experiment,  of  examining  all  cases  which  present  the  conditions  neces- 
sary  for  bringing  that  law  into  action ;  a  process  necessarily  fertile  in 
demonstrations  of  special  laws  pi*eviously  unsuspected,  and  explana- 
tions of  others  alreaay  empirically  known. 

For  instance,  Faraday  discovered  by  experiment,  that  voltaic  elec- 
tricity could  be  evolved  from  a  natural  magnet,  provided  a  conducting 
body  were  set  in  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  magnet; 
and  this  he  found  to  hold  not  only  of  small  magnets,  but  of  that  great 
magnet,  the  earth.  The  law  being  thus  established  experimentally, 
that  electricity  is  evolved,  by  a  magnet,  and  a  conductor  moving  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  its  poles,  we  may  now  look  out  for  fresh 
instances  in  which  these  conditions  meet.  Wherever  a  conductor 
moves  or  revolves  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
poles,  there  we  may  expect  an  evolution  of  electricity.  In  the  northern 
regions,  where  the  polar  direction  is  nearlv  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, all  horizonta]  motions  of  conductors  will  produce  electricity;  hori- 
zontal wheels,  for  example,  made  of  metal ;  likewise  all  running  streams 
will  evolve  a  current  of  electricity  which  vrill  circulate  round  them ; 
and  the  air  thus  charged  vrith  electricity  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Aurora  BoreaHs.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  on  the  contrary,  upright 
wheels  placed  parallel  to  the  equator  vnU  originate  a  voltaic  circuit* 
and  waterfalls  vrill  naturally  become  electric 

For'  a  second  example;  it  has  recently  been  found,  chiefly  by  the 
researches  a£  Professor  Ghraham,  that  gases  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
permeate  animal  membranes,  and  diffuse  themselves  through  the  spaces 
which  such  membranes  enclose,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  other 
ffases  in  those  spaces.  Proceeding  from  this  general  law,  and  review 
mg  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  gases  lie  contiguous  to  membranes,  we 
are  enabled  to  demonstrate  or  to  explain  the  following  more  special 
laws :  1st  The  human  or  animal  body,  when  surround^  vrith  any  gas 
not  already  contained  vrithin  the  body,  absorbs  it  rapidly ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  gases  of  putrefying  matters :  which  helps  to  explain 
malaria.  2d.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  of  effervescing  dnnks,  evolved 
in  the  stomach,  permeates  its  membranes,  and  rapidly  spreads  through 
the  system,  where,  as  suggested  in  a  former  note,  it  probably  combines 
with  the  iron  contained  in  the  blood.  3d.  Alcohol  taken  into  the 
stcMnach  (the  temperature  of  the  stomach  is  above  the  boiling  point  of 
pure  alcohol,)  passes  into  vapor  and  spreads  through  the  system  vrith 
ffreat  rapidity;  (which  combined  with  the  high  combustibihty  of  alco- 
hol, or  in  other  words  its  ready  combination  with  oxygen,  may  perhaps 
help  to  explain  the  bodily  vrarmth  immediately  consequent  on  drinking 
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spiritaous  liquors.)  4tli.  In  any  state  of  the  body  in  which  peculiar 
gases  are  formed  within  it,  these  will  rapidly  exhale  throu^  all  parta 
of  the  body ;  and  hence  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  certam  states  of 
disease,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  becomes  tainted.  5th.  Theputre- 
fiiction  of  the  interior  parts  o£  a  carcass  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  Uiat  of 
the  exterior,  from  the  ready  passage  outwards  of  the  gaseous  products. 
6th.  The  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  not  pre- 
yented  but  rather  promoted,  by  the  intervention  of  the  membrane  of 
the  lungs  and  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  between  the  blood  and  the 
air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  substance  in  the 
blood  with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  may  immediately  combine, 
otherwise,  instead  of  passing  into  the  blood,  it  would  permeate  the 
whole  organism ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is 
formed  in  tbe  capillaries,  should  also  find  a  substance  in  the  blood  with 
whicb  it  can  combine ;  otherwise  it  would  leave  the  body  at  all  points, 
instead  of  being  discharged  through  tbe  lungs. 

§  5.  The  following  is  a  deduction  which  confirms,  by  explaining,  tno 
old  but  not  undisputed  empirical  generalization  that  soda  powders 
weaken  the  human  system.  These  powders,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  tartaric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  from  whicb  the  carbonic  acid 
is  set  firee,  must  pass  into  the  stomach  as  tartrate  of  soda.  Now, 
neutral  tartrates,  citrates,  and  acetates  of  the  alkalis  are  found,  in  their 
passage  through  the  system,  to  be  changed  into  carbonates;  and  to 
convert  a  tartrate  into  a  carbonate  requires  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen,  the  abstraction  of  which  must  lessen  the  oxy^n  destined  for 
assimilation  with  the  blood,  and  to  the  quantity  of  which  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  human  system  is  proportional 

The  instances  of  new  theories  agreeing  with  and  explaining  old  em- 
piricisms, are  innumerable.  All  the  just  remarks  made  by  experienced 
persons  on  human  character  and  conduct,  are  so  many  special  laws, 
which  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind  explain  and  resolve.  The 
empirical  generalizations  on  which  ibe  operations  of  the  arts  bave 
usually l>een  founded,  are  continually  justified  and  confirmed  on  tbe 
one  hand,  or  rectified  and  improved  on  the  other,  hy  the  discovery  of 
the  simpler  scientific  laws  on  whicb  the  efficacy  of  those  openXioDB 
depends.  The  efiects  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  of  the  various  manures, 
and  the  other  precesses  of  improved  agriculture,  have  been,  for  the 
first  time,  resolved  in  our  own  da^  into  known  laws  of  chemical  and 
organic  action,  by  Davy  Ad  Liebig.  The  processes  of  tbe  healing 
art  are  even  now  mostly  empirical ;  their  efficacy  is  concluded,  in  f^u& 
instance,  fixim  a  special  and  most  precarious  experimental  generaliza- 
tion :  but  as  science  advances,  in  discovering  the  simple  laws  of  chem^ 
istry  and  physiology,  progress  is  made  in  ascertaining  die  intonnediate 
Hnks  in  the  series  of  phenom'ena,  and  die  more  general  laws  on  which 
they  depend :  and  thus,i  while  the  old  processes  are  either  exploded, 
or  dieir  efficacy,  in  so  far  as  real,  explained,  improved  processes, 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  proximate  causes,  are  continually  sug* 
gested  and  brought  into  use.*    Many  even  of  the  truths  of  geometry 

*  It  was  an  old  generalization  in  mupajt  that  tight  bandaging  had  a  tendencr  to  pieven 
m  diaelDate  local  inflammations.  This  seqaence  being,  in  the  progress  of  physiologica. 
knowledge,  resoWed  into  more  general  laws,  led  to  the  important  snrgioel  inTentioa 
recentlv  made  bj  Dr.  Amott,  the  treatment  of  local  inflammation  ai^d  tomora  by  meant  oc 
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were  generafizatioiis  from  experience  before  they  were  deduced  from 
first  principles.  The  quadrature  of  the  cycloid  was  first  effected  by 
measurement,  or  rather  by  weighing  a  cydoidal  card,  and  comparing 
its  weight  with  that  of  a  piece  c^sixmlar  card  of  known  dimensions. 

§  6.  To  the  foregoing  examples  from  physical  science,  let  us  add  an* 
other  &om  mental,  liie  following  is  one  of  the  simple  laws  of  mind : 
Ideas  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  character  form  associations  more  easily 
and  strongly  than  other  ideas,  that  is,  they  become  associated  after  fewer 
repetitions,  and  the  association  is  more  durable.  This  is  an  experi* 
mental  law,  grounded  upon  the  Method  of  Difference.  By  deduction 
from  this  law,  many  of  the  more  special  laws  which  experience  shows 
to  exist  among  particular  mental  phenomena  may  be  demonstrated 
and  explained :— -the  ease  and  rapidity,  for  instance,  with  which  thou^ts 
conne<^ed  with  our  passions  or  our  more  cherished  interests  are  exci* 
tad,  and  the  firm  hold  which  the  facts  relating  to  them  have  on  our 
memory ;  the  rivid  recollection  we  retain  of  minute  circumstances 
which  accompanied  any  object  or  event  that  deeply  interested  us,  and 
of  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  have  been  very  happy  or  rery 
miserable;  the  horror  with  which  we  view  the  accidental  instru* 
ment  of  any  occurrence  which  shocked  us,  or  the  locality  where  it 
took  place,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  any  memorial  of  past 
enjoyment ;  all  these  effects  being  proportional  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  mind,  and  to  the  consequent  intensity  of  the  pain  or 
pleasure  firom  which  the  association  origmated.  It  has  been  suggested 
Dy  the  able  writer  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  one  of 
bur  monthly  periodicals,  that  the  same  elementary  law  of  our  mental 
constitution,  suitably  followed  out,  would  explain  a  variety  of  mental 
phenomena  hitherto  inexplicable,  and  in  particular  some  of  the  fimdar 
mental  diversities  of  human  character  and  genius.  Our  associations 
being  of  two  sorts,  either  between  synchronous,  or  between  successive 
impressions ;  and  the  influence  of  me  law  which  renders  associations 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  pleasurable  or  painful  character  of  the 
impressions,  being  felt  with  peculiar  force  in  the  synchronous  class  of 
associations ;  it  is  remarked  by  the  writer  referred  to,  that  in  minds  of 
strong  organic  sensibility  synchronous  associations  vrill  be  likely  to 
predominate,  producing  a  tendency  to  conceive  things  in  pictures  and 
m  the  concrete,  cloth^  in  all  their  attributes  and  circumstances,  a 
.  mental  habit  which  is  commonly  called  Imagination,  and  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  painter  and  the  poet ;  while  persons  of  more  moder- 
ate susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  will  have  a  tendency  to  asso- 
ciate facts  chiefly  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  if  they  possess 
mental  superiority,  will  addict  themselves  to  history  or  science  rather 
than  to  creative  art.  This  interesting  speculation  the  author  of  the 
present  work  has  endeavored,  on  another  occasion,  to  pursue  further, 
and  to  explain,  by  means  of  it,  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  poetica) 
temperament.  It  is  at  least  an  example  which  may  serve,  instead  of 
many  others,  to  show  tlie  extensive  scope  which  exists  for  deductive 

to  egoable  prenare,  produced  by  a  btedder  partiallv  filled  with  air.  The  presanre,  bj 
keeping  back  the  blood  from  the  part  prevents  the  inflammation,  or  the  tumor,  from  being 
Boansned :  in  the  caae  of  inflammation,  it  remores  the  stimulus,  which  the  organ  is  unfit 
to  nemw :  in  the  case  of  tumora,  by  keeping  back  the  notriiiTe  fluid,  it  cauees  the  alieorp- 
tion  of  matter  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  the  diseased  mass  is  gradually  absoxhed  and  dis- 
ippean. 
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mvestigation  in  the  important  and  so  eminently  imperfect  Science  ol 
Mind 

§  7.  The  cc^iousness  with  which  I  have  exemplified  the  discoveiy 
and  explanation  of  special  laws  of  phenomena  by  deduction  from  sim- 
pler and  more  genend  ones,  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  characterize 
clearly,  and  place  in  its  due  position  of  importance,  the  Deductiye 
Method ;  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  destined  irrevo* 
cably  to  predominate  in  the  course  of  scientific  investigation  from  this 
time  forward.  A  revolution  is  peaceably  and  progressively  effecting 
itself  in  philosophy,  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  Bacon  has  attached  his 
name.  That  great  man  changed  the  method  of  the  sciences  firom 
deductive  to  experimental,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  reverting  from  experi- 
mental to  deductive.  But  the  deductions  which  Bacon  abolished  were 
from  premisses  hastily  snatched  up,  or  arbitrarily  assumed.  The  prin- 
ciples were  neither  established  by  legitimate  canons  of  experimental 
inquiry,  nor  the  results  tested  by  tJ^at  indispensable  element  of  a 
rational  Deductive  Method,  verification  by  specific  experience.  Be- 
tween the  primitive  Method  of  Deduction  and  that  which  I  have 
attempted  to  define,  there  is  all  the  difierence  which  exists  between 
the  Aristotelian  physics  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  heavens. 

That  the  advances  henceforth  to  be  expected  even  in  physical,  and 
sdll  more  in  mental  and  social  science,  will  be  chiefly  the  result  of 
deduction,  is  evident  from  the  general  considerations  already  adduced. 
Among  subjects  really  accessible  to  our  &culties,  those  which  still 
remain  in  a  state  of  dimness  and  uncertainty  (the  succession  of  their 

Ehenomena  not  having  yet  been  brought  under  fixed  and  recognizabler 
iws)  are  mostly  those  of  a  very  complex  character,  in  which  many 
agents  are  at  work  together,  and  their  effects  in  a  constant  state  of 
blending  and  intermixture.  The  disentangling  of  these  crossing  threads 
is  a  task  funded  Mdth  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
are  susceptible  of  solution  by  the  instrument  of  deduction  alone. 
Deduction  is  the  great  scientific  work  of  the  present  and  of  friture 
ages.  The  portion  henceforth  reserved  for  specific  experience  in  the 
achievements  of  science,  is  mainly  that  of  suggesting  hints  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  deductive  inquirer,  and  of  confirming  or  checking  his 
conclusions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

or  THB  LIHrrS to  THS  explanation  op  laws  of  NATURE;  AND  OP 
HYPOTHESES. 

§  1.  The  preceding  considerations  have  led  us  to  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  kinds  of  laws,  or  observed  unifijrmities  in  nature; 
ultimate  laws,  and  what  may  be  termed  derivative  laws.  Derivative 
laws  are  such  as  are  deducible  from,  and  may,  in  anv  of  the  modes 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  be  resolved  into,  oUier  and  more  general 
ones.  Ultimate  laws  are  those  which  cannot  We  are  not  sure  that 
any  of  the  uniformities  which  we  are  yet  acquainted  vrith  are  ultimate 
laws ;  but  we  know  that  there  must  be  ultimate  laws ;  and  that  eveiy 
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resolution  of  a  derivative  law  into  more  general  laws,  brings  us  nearer 
to  them. 

Since  we  are  continually  disooyering  that  uniformities,  not  previously 
known  to  be  other  than  ultimate,  are  derivative,  and  resolvable  into 
more  general  laws;  since  (in  other  words)  we  are  continually  discover* 
mg  an  explanation  of  some  sequence,  which  was  previously  known  only 
as  a  &ct;  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  there  are  any  ne- 
cessary limits  to  this  philosophical  operation,  or  whether  it  may  proceed 
until  all  the  uniform  sequences  in  nature  are  resolved  into  some  one 
universal  law.  For  this  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  ultimatum 
towards  which  the  progress  of  induction,  by  the  Deductive  Method 
resting  on  a  basis  of  observation  and  experiment,  is  progressively 
tendij^.  Projects  of  this  kind  were  universal  in  the  infancy  of  philo- 
sophy; any  speculations  which  held  out  a  less  brilliant  prospect,  being 
in  those  early  times  deemed  not  worth  pursuing.  And  the  idea 
receives  so  much  apparent  countenance  from  the  nature  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  modem  science,  that  speculators  are  even 
now  constantly  rising  up  (more  often  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  this  island)  who  profess  either  to  have  solved  the  problem,  or  to 
suggest  modes  in  which  it  may  one  day  be  solved.  Even  where  pre- 
tensions of  this  magnitude  are  not  made,  the  character  of  the  solutions 
which  are  given,  or  sought,  of  particular  classes  of  phenomena,  often 
involves  such  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  explanation,  as  would 
render  the  notion  of  explaining  all  phenomena  whatever  by  means  oi* 
some  one  cause,  or  law,  perfectly  admissible. 

$  2.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  remark,  that  the  ultimate  Laws  of  Na 
cure  cannot  possibly  be  less  numerous  than  the  distinguishable  sensadom 
or  other  feelings  of  our  nature ; — those,  I  mean,  which  are  distinguishable 
from  one  anomer  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in  quantity  or  degree.  For 
example ;  since  there  is  a  phenomenon  tui  generis^  called  color,  which 
our  consciousness  testifies  to  be  not  a  particular  degree  of  some  othei 
phenomenon,  as  heat,  or  odor,  or  motion,  but  intrinsically  unlike  aD 
others,  it  follovrs  that  there  are  ultimate  laws  of  color ;  that,  although 
the  &ct8  of  color  may  admit  of  explanation,  they  never  can  be  ex- 
plained firom  laws  of  heat  or  odor  alone,  or  of  motion  alone,  but  that 
however  &r  the  explanation  may  be  carried,  there  will  always  remain 
in  it  a  law  of  color.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  might  not  possibly  be  shown 
that  some  other  phenomenon,  some  chemical  or  mechanical  action,  for 
example,  invariably  precedes,  and  is  the  cause  o^  every  phenomenon 
of  color.  But  although  this,  if  proved,  would  be  an  important  exten- 
sion of  our  knowlecbe  of  nature,  it  would  not  explain  how  or  why  a 
motion,  or  a  chemical  action,  should  produce  a  sensation  of  color ;  and 
however  diligent  mi^ht  be  our  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena,  whatever 
number  of  Mdden  hnks  we  might  detect  in  the  chain  of  causation 
terminating  in  the  color,  the  last  link  would  still  be  a  law  of  color,  not 
a  law  of  motion,  nor  of  any  other  phenomenon  whatever.  Nor  does  this 
observation  appl^  only  to  color,  as  compared  with  any  other  of  the  great 
classes  of  sensations ;  it  applies  to  every  particular  cobr,  as  compared 
with  odiers.  White  color  can  in  no  manner  be  explained  exclusively 
by  the  laws  of  the  production  of  red  color.  In  any  attempt  to  explain  it, 
we  cannot  but  introduce,  as  one  element  of  the  explanation,  the  prop- 
osition that  some  antecedent  or  other  produces  the  sensation  of  white. 
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The  ideal  limit,  therefore,  of  the  explanation  dt  natural  phenonunc 
(towards  which  as  towards  other  ideal  limits  we  are  constantly  tending 
without  the  prospect  of  ever  completely  attaining  it,)  would  be  to  show 
that  each  distinguishable  variety  of  our  sensations,  or  other  states  ol 
consciousness,  has  only  one  sort  of  cause ;  that,  for  example,  whenever 
we  perceive  a  white  color,  there  is  some  one  conditior  or  set  of  con- 
ditions which  is  always  present,  and  the  presence  of  which  always 
produces  in  us  that  sensation.  As  long  as  there  are  several  known 
modes  of  production  of  a  phenomenon,  (several  different  substances, 
for  instance,  which  have  the  prc^erty  of  whiteness,  and  between 
which  we  cannot  trace  any  other  resemblance)  so  long  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  one  of  these  modes  of  <  production  may  be  resolved 
mto  another,  or  that  all  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  some  more 
general  mode  of  production  not  hitherto  recognized.  But  when  the 
modes  of  production  are  reduced  to  one,  we  cannot,  in  point  of  sim- 
plification, go  any  further.  This  one  may  not,  after  all,  be  the  ultimate 
mode ;  there  may  be  other  links  to  be  discovered  between  the  sup- 
posed  cause  and  the  effect ;  but  we  can  only  further  resolve  the  known 
law,  by  introducing  some  other  law  hitherto  unknown;  which  will  not 
diminish  the  number  of  ultimate  laws. 

In  what  cases,  accordingly,  has  science  been  most  successful  in 
explaining  phenomena,  by  resolving  their  complex  laws  into  laws  of 
greater  simplicity  and  generality  t  Hitherto  chiefly  in  cases  of  the 
propagation  of  various  phenomena  through  space :  and,  first  and  prin- 
cipally, the  most  extensive  and  important  of  all  hAita  of  that  descriptioii, 
the  fact  of  motion.  Now  this  is  entirely  what  might  be  expected  finom 
the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  Not  only  is  motion  one  of  the 
most  universal  of  all  phenomena,  it  is  dlso  ^as  might'  be  expected 
firom  the  former  circumstance)  one  of  those  which,  apparently  at  least, 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  number  of  ways :  but  the  phenomenon 
itself  is  always,  to  our  sensations,  the  same  in  every  respect  but  degree. 
Differences  of  duration,  or  of  velocity,  are  evidently  differences  in 
degree  only;  and  differences  of  direction  in  space,  which  alone  has 
any  semblance  of  bein^  a  distinction  in  kind,  entirely  disappear  (so  fiao* 
as  our  sensations  are  concerned)  by  a  change  in  our  own  position; 
indeed  the  very  same  motion  appears  to  us,  according  to  our  position, 
to  take  place  in  every  variety  of  direction,  and  motions  m  every 
different  direction  to  take  place  in  the  same.  And,  again,  motion  in 
a  straight  line  and  in  a  curve  are  no  otherwise  distinct  than  that  the 
one  is  motion  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  the  other  is  motion 
which  at  each  instant  changes  its  direction.  There  is,  therefore, 
acc<nxling  to  the  views  I  have  stated,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
all  motion  may  be  produced  in  one  and  the  same  way ;  by  the  same 
kind  of  cause.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  achievementjs  in  physical 
science  have  consisted  in  resolving  one  observed  law  of  the  production 
of  motion  into  the  laws  of  other  known  modes  of  production,  or  the 
laws  of  several  such  modes  into  one  more  general  mode ;  as  when  the 
&11  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  planets,  were  brought 
under  the  one  law  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  particles  of  matter; 
when  the  motions  said  to  be  produced  by  magnetism  were  shown  to  be 
produced  by  electricity ;  when  the  motions  of  fluids  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion, or  even  contrary  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  were  shown  to  be 
firoduced  by  gravity ;  and  the  like.    There  is  an  abundance  of  distiiiot 
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causes  of  motion  still  unresolved  into  one  another ;  gravitation,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  action,  nervous  action,  and  so  foith ;  but  however 
improbable  it  may  be  that  these  different  modes  of  production  of  mo- 
tion should  ever  actually  be  resolved  into  one,  the  attempt  so  to  resolve 
them  is  perfectly  legitimate.  For  though  these  various  causes  produce, 
in  other  respects,  sensations  intrinsically  different,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, capable  of  being  resolved  into  one  another,  yet  in  so  far  as  they 
all  produce  motion,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  the  motion  may  in  all  these  different  cases  be  the  same ;  that  the 
other  causes  may  produce  motion  through  the  intermediate  agency  of 
heat,  for  instance,  or  of  electricity,  or  of  some  common  medium  yet 
CO  be  discovered. 

We  need  not  extend  our  iDustration  to  other  cases,  as  for  instance 
iO  the  propagation  of  light,  sound,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  through  space, 
or  any  of  the  other  phenomena  which  have  been  found  susceptible  of 
explanation  by  the  resolution  of  their  observed  laws  into  more  general 
laws.  Enou^  has  been  said  to  display  the  difference  between  the 
kind  of  explanation  and  resolution  of  laws  which  is  chimerical,  and 
that  of  which  the  accomplishment  is  the  great  aim  of  philosophy ;  and 
to  show  into  what  sort  of  elements  the  resolution  must  be  effected, 
if  at  all. 

§  3.  As,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  principles  of  a  true 
method  of  philosophizing  which  does  not  require  to  be  guarded  against 
errors  on  both  sides,  I  must  enter  a  caveat  against  another  misapprehen- 
sion, of  a  kind  directly  contrary  to  the  preceding,  and  against  which 
there  is  th.'^  more  necessity  to  be  on  our  guard,  as  it  has  the  appear 
ance  of  being  countenanced  (for  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  only  the 
appearance)  by  so  great  a  thinker  as  M.  Auguste  Comte.  That  phi- 
losopher, among  other  occasions  on  which  he  has  condemned,  with 
some  asperity,  any  attempt  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  **  evidently 
primordial"  (meaning,  apparently,  no  more  than  that  every  such  phe- 
nomenon must  have  at  least  one  peculiar  and  inexplicable  law,)  has 
spoken  of  the  attempt  to  furnish  any  explanation  of  the  color  belonging 
to  each  substance,  "la  couleur  ^16mentaire  propre  i  chaque  substance," 
as  essentially  illusory.  "  No  one,"  says  he,  "  m  our  time,  attempts  to 
explain  the  particular  specific  gravity  of  each  substance  or  oi  each 
structure.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  as  to  the  specific  color,  the 
notion  of  which  is  undoubtedly  no  less  primordial]"* 

Now  although,  as  M.  Comte  elsewhere  observes,  a  color  must  al- 
ways remain  a  different  thing  from  a  weight  or  a  sound,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  notwithstanding  these  expressions,  cannot  possibly 
be  forgotten  by  M.  Comte,  that  varieties  of  color  might  nevertheless 
follow,  or  correspond  to,  given  varieties  of  weight,  oi  sound,  or  some 
other  phenomenon  as  different  as  these  are  from  color  itself  It  is  one 
question  what  a  thing  is,  and  another  what  it  depends  upon;  and 
although  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  an  elementary  phenomenon  is 
not  to  obtain  any  new  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself, 
that  is  no  reason  against  attempting  to  discover  the  conditions.  M. 
Comte's  interdict  against  endeavorine  to  reduce  distinctions  of  color  to 
any  common  principle,  would  haver  held  equally  good  against  a  like 

•  Comt  d»  PhOMPphu  PMttht,  ii  856. 
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uempt  on  the  subject  of  diBtinctionB  of  sound ;  wHch  never&elesi 
nave  been  found  to  be  immediately  preceded  and  caused  by  distin- 
guishable varieties  in  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies :  although  a  sound, 
no  doubt,  is  quite  as  different  as  a  color  is  from  any  motion  of  particles^ 
vibratory  or  otherwise.  We  might  add,  that,  in  the  case  of  colors, 
there  are  strong  positive  indications  that  they  are  not  ultimate  proper- 
ties  of  the  different  kinds  of  substances,  but  depend  upon  conditions 
capable  of  being  superinduced  upon  all  substances;  since  there  is  no 
substance  which  cannot,  according  to  the  kind  of  light  thrown  upon  it, 
be  made  to  assume  any  color  we  think  fit ;  and  since  almost  every 
change  in  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  the  same  sub* 
stance,  is  attended  with  alterations  in  its  color,  and  in  its  optical  prop* 
erties  generally. 

The  real  defect  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  account 
for  colors  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fluid,  is  not  that  the  attempt  itself  is 
unphilosophlcal,  but  ibat  the  existence  of  the  fluid,  and  the  fact  of  its 
vibratory  motion,  are  not  proved ;  but  are  assumed,  on  no  othei^  ground 
than  the  ^ility  they  are  supposed  to  afford  of  explaining  the  phenom- 
ena. And  these  considerations  lead  us  to  the  important  question  of 
the  proper  use  of  scientific  hypotheses ;  a  subject  the  connexion  of 
which  with  that  of  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of 
the  necessary  limits  to  that  explanation,  needs  not  be  pointed  out. 

§  4.  An  hypothesis  is  any  supposition  which  we  make  (either  with- 
out actual  evidence,  or  upon  evidence  avowedly  insufficient),  in  order 
to  endeavor  to  deduce  m>m  it  conclusions  in  accordance  with  facts 
which  are  known  to  be  real ;  under  the  idea  that  if  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  hypc^esia  leads  are  known  truths,  the  hypothesis  itself 
either  must  be,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  be,  true.  If  the  hypothesis  relates 
to  the  cause,  or  mode  of  production  of  a  phenomenon,  it  will  serve,  if 
admitted,  to  explain  such  &cts  as  are  found  capable  of  being  deduced 
from  it.  And  this  explanation  is  the  purpose  of  many,  iif  not  most 
hypotheses.  Since  explaining  in  the  scientific  sense  means  resolving 
an  uniformity  which  is  not  a  law  of  causation,  into  the  laws  of  causa- 
tion from  which  it  results,  or  a  complex  law  of  causation  into  simpler 
and  more  general  ones  from  which  it  is  capable  of  being  deductively 
inferred ;  if  there  do  not  exist  any  known  laws  which  fulfill  this  require- 
ment, we  may  feign  or  imagine  some  which  would  fulfill  it ;  and  this  is 
makine  an  hypothesis* 

An  hypothesis  being  a  mere  supposition,  there  are  no  other  limits 
to  hypotheses  than  those  of  the  human  imagination  ;  we  may,  if  we 
please,  imagine,  by  way  of  accounting  for  an  effect,  some  cause  of  a 
Kind  utterly  unknown,  and  acting  according  to  a  law  altogether  fio 
titious.  But  OB  hypotheses  of  this  sort  would  not  have  any  of  the 
plausibility  belonging  to  those  which  ally  themselves  by  analogy  with 
known  laws  of  nature,  and  besides  would  not  supply  the  want  which 
arbitrary  hypotheses  are  generally  invented  to  satisfy,  by  enabling  die 
imagination  to  represent  to  itself  an  obscure  phenomenon  in  a  familiar 
light ;  there  is  probably  no  hypothesis  in  the  history  of  science  in  which 
both  the  agent  itself  and  the  law  of  its  operation  were  ficdtibus.  Eithex 
the  phenomenon  assigned  as  the  cause  is  real,  but  the  law  according  to 
which  it  acts  merely  supposed ;  or  the  cause  is  fictitious,  but  is  sup 
posed  to  produce  its  efiEects  according  to  laws  similar  to  those  of  some 
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known  ckss  of  pheiiomena.  An  instance  of  ihe  first  kind  is  afibrdod 
by  the  differ^it  suppositions  respecting  the  law  of  the  planetary  cen- 
tral force,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  law,  that  the  force  varies 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance ;  which  was  itself  suggested  by 
Newton,  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  hypothesis,  and  was  verified  by 
proving  that  it  led  deductively  to  Kejpler'B  laws.  Hypotheses  of  die 
second  kind  are  such  as  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  whidi  were  fictitiousy 
but  were  supposed  to  obey  the  known  laws  of  rotatory  motion ;  -or  the 
two  rival  hypotheses  respecting  the  nature  of  light,  the  one  ascribing 
the  phenomena  to  a  fluid  emitted  from  all  luminous  bodies,  die  other 
(now  more  generally  received)  attributing  them  to  vibratory  modons 
amcmg  the  particles  of  an  ether  pervading  all  space.  Of  die  existence 
of  either  fluid  there  is  no  evidence,  save  die  explanadon  they  are  cal* 
culated  to  aflbrd  of -some  of  die  phenomena ;  but  they  are  supposed  to 
produce  their  eflects  according  to  known  laws  ;  the  ordinary  laws  of 
condoned  locombdon  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  those  of  the 

Sropagadon  (Mf  undulatory  movem^its  among  the  pardcles  of  an  elasdc 
uid. 

According  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  hypotheses  are  invented  to  en- 
able the  Deducdve  Method  to,  be  earlier  applied  to  phenomencu  But* 
in  order  to  discover  die  cause  of  any  phenomena  by  the  Deductive 
Method,  the  process  must  consist  of  three  parts ;  inducdon,  radocin- 
adon,  and  verificadon.  Inducdon,  (die  place  of  which,  however,  may 
be  supplied  by  a  prior  deducdon,)  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  causes; 
ratiocmation,  to  compute  irom  those  laws,  how  the  causes  will  oper- 
ate in  the  pardcular  combinadon  known  to  exist  in  die  case  in  hand; 
verificadon,  by  comparing  diis  calculated  effect  with  the  actual  phe^ 
nomenon.  No  one  of  these  three  parts  of  the  process  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  die  great  deducdon  which  proves  the  idendty  of 
gravity  and  the  central  force  of  the  solar  system,  all  the  three  are 
found.  First,  it  is  proved  firom  the  moon's  modons,  that  die  earth 
attracts  her  with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
This  (though  partly  dependent  on  prior  dedi|ptions)  corresponds  to 
die  first,  or  purely  inductive  step,  the  ascertainment  of  the  law  of  the 
cause.  Secondly,  from  this  law,  and  from  the  knowledge  previously 
obtained  of  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  eardi,  and  of  the  actud 
ampunt  of  her  deflexion  from  the  tangent,  it  is  ascertained  with  what 
rapidity  the  earth's  attracdon  would  cause  her  to  fall,  if  she  were  no 
fiirther  off*,  and  no  more  acted  upon  by  extraneous  forces,  than  terres- 
trial bodies  are :  diis  is  the  second  step,  the  radocinadon.  Finally, 
this  calculated  velocity  beine  compared  with  the  observed  velocity 
with  which  all  heavy  bodies  rail,  by  mere  gravity,  towards  the  surface 
of  the  eardi,  (namely  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  forty-eight  in  the 
second,  and  so  forth,  in  the  rado  of  the  odd  numbers,  1, 3,  5,  &c.,)  die 
two  quantides  were  found  to  agree.  The  order  in  which  I  have  here 
presented  the  three  steps  was  not  the  exact  order  of  their  discovery ; 
out  it  is  their  correct  logical  order,  as  pordons  of  the  proof  that  the 
same  attraction  of  the  eardi  whidi  causes  die  moon's  modon,  causef 
also  the  fiill  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth:  a  proof  which  is  thus  com 
•  plete  in  all  its  parts. 

Now,  the  Hypothedcal  Method  suppresses  the  first  of  die  three  step% 
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die  inductian  to  ascortain  the  law ;  and  contents  itself  with  tHe  oUier 
two  operations,  ratiocination  and  rerification ;  the  law,  which  is  rea 
toned  from,  heing  assumed,  instead  of  proved. 

This  process  may  evidently  be  legitimate  upon  one  supposition, 
namely,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  be  such  that  the  final  step,  the  verifi- 
cation, shall  amount  to,  and  fulfill  the  conditions  of^  a  complete  indue 
tion.  We  want  to  be  assured  that  the  law  we  have  hypothedcally 
assumed  is  a  true  one ;  and  its  leading  deductively  to  true  results  will 
a£R>rd  this  assurance,  provided  the  case  be  such  that  a  false  law  can* 
aot  lead  to  a  true  result ;  provided  no  law,  except  the  very  one  which 
we  have  assumed,  can  lead  deductively  to  the  same  conclusions  which 
diat  leads  to.  And  this  proviso  is  very  often  realized.  Fo^  example, 
in  that  pei^ct  specimen  of  deduction  which  we  just  cited,  the  original 
major  premiss  of  the  ratiocination,  the  law  of  the  attractive  force,  was 
ascertained  in  this  very  mode  ;  by  this  leeitimate  employment  of  the 
Hypothetical  Method.  Newton  began  by  an  assumption,  that  the 
force  which  at  each  instant  deflects  a  planet  from  its  rectilineal  course, 
and  makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  the  sun,  is  a  force  tending  directly 
towards  the  sun.  He  then  proved  that  if  this  be  so,  the  planet  will  de- 
scribe, as  we  know  by  Kepler's  first  law  that  it  does  describe,  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  ;  and,  lastly,  he  proved  that  if  the  force  acted  in 
any  other  direction  whatever,  the  planet  would  not  describe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times.  It  being  thus  shown  that  no  other  hypothesis 
could  accord  with  the  facts,  the  assumption  was  proved ;  the  hypothe- 
sis became  a  law,  established  by  the  Method  of  Difference.  Not  only 
did  Newton  ascertain,  by  this  hypothetical  process,  the  direction  of  the 
deflecting  force ;  he  proceeded  in  exactiy  the  same  manner  to  ascer- 
tain the  law  of  variation  of  the  quantity  of  that  force.  He  assumed 
that  the  force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  showed 
that  from  this  assumptipn  the  remaining  two  of  Kepler's  laws  might  be 
deduced ;  and,  finally,  that  any  other  law  of  variation  would  give  re- 
sults inconsistent  with  those  laws,  and  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  the 
real  motions  of  the  planets,  of  which  Kepler's  laws  were  known  to  be 
a  correct  expression. 

It  is  thus  perfectiy  possible,  and  indeed  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence, that  what  is  an  hypotiiesis  at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry 
becomes  a  proved  law  of  nature  before  its  close,  fiut  this  can  only 
happen  when  the  inquiry  has  for  its  object,  not  to  detect  an  unknown 
cause,  but  to  determine  the  precise  law  of  a  cause  already  ascertained. 
If  it  had  not  been  already  known  that  the  planets  were  hindered  frt>m 
moving  in  straight  lines  by  some  force  tending  towards  the  interior  of 
their  orbit,  though  the  exact  direction  was  doubtfiil ;  or  if  it  had  not 
been  known  that  the  force  increased  in  some  proportion  or  other  as  the 
distance  dimimshed,  and  diminished  as  it  increased ;  Newton's  argu- 
ment would  not  have  proved  his  conclusion.  These  facts,  however, 
being  already  certain,  the  range  of  admissible  suppositions  was  Ijmited 
to  the  various  possible  directions  of  a  line,  and  the  various  possible 
numerical  relations  between  the  variations  of  the  distance  and  the 
variations  of  the  attractive  force :  now  among  these  it  was  easily 
shown  that  different  suppositions  could  not  lead  to  identical  conse-* 
quences. 

Accordingly,  Newton  could  not  have  performed  his  second  great 
philosophic^  operation,  that  of  identifying  terrestrial  gravity  wiw  the 
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Mntral  force  of  the  solar  system,  by  the  same  hypothetical  method. 
When  die  law  of  the  moon's  attraction  had  been  proved  from  the  data 
of  the  moon  itself,  then  on  finding  the  same  law  to  accord  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  gravity,  he  was  warranted  in  adoptingn^t  as  the 
law  of  those  phenomena  likewise :  bat  it  would  not  have  been  allow- 
able &r  him,  without  any  lunar  data,  to  assume  that  tbe  moon  was 
attracted  towards  the  eaxth  with  a  force  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  merely  because  that  ratio  would  enable  him  to  account  for 
gravity  by  a  similar  attraction :  £:>r  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  prove  that  the  observed  law  of  the  flail  of  heavy  bodies  to  the 
earth  could  not  result  from  any  force,  save  one  extending  to  the  moon, 
and  proportional  to  the  inverse  square. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  condition  of  a  genuinely  scientific  hy- 
pothesis, that  it  be  not  destined  always  to  remain  an  hypothesis, 
but  be  certain  to  be  either  proved  or  disproved  by  that  comparison 
with  observed  facts  which  is  termed  Verification.  In  hypotheses  of 
this  character,  if  they  relate  to  causation  at  all,  the  effect  must  be  al- 
ready known  to  depend  upon  the  very  cause  supposed,  and  the  hypo* 
thesis  must  relate  only  to  the  precise  mode  of  dependence ;  the  law  of 
the  vanation  of  the  effect  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  or 
in  the  relations  of  the  cause.  With  these  may  be  classed  the  hypo- 
theses vrhich  do  not  make  any  supposition  with  regard  to  causation, 
but  only  with  regard  to  the  law  of  correspondence  between  facts  v^ch 
accompany  each  other  in  their  variations,  though  there  may  be  no  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  between  them.  Such  are  the  different  false 
hypotheses  which  Kepler  made  respecting  the  law  of  the  refraction  of 
light.  It  was  known  that  the  direction  of  the  line  of  refraction  varied 
with  every  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  incidence,  but  it  was 
not  known  how ;  that  is,  what  changes  of  the  one  corresponded  to  the 
different  changes  of  the  other.  In  this  case  any  law,  different  horn  the 
true  one,  must  have. led  to  false  results.  And,  lastly,  we  must  add  to 
these,  all  hypothetical  modes  of  merely  describing -pheuomenA;  such  as 
the  hypothesis  of  the  ancient  astronomers  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
moved  in  circles ;  the  various  hypotheses  of  eccentrics,  deferents,  and 
epicycles,  which  were  added  to  mat  original  hypothesis ;  the  nineteen 
nlse  hypotheses  which  Kepler  made  and  abandoned  respecting  the 
form  of  the  planetary  orbits ;  and  even  the  true  doctrine  m  which  he 
finally  rested,  that  those  orbits  are  ellipses,  which  was  but  an  hypo 
thesis  like  the  rest  until  verified  by  &cts. 

In  all  these  cases,  verification  is  proof;  if  the  supposition  accords 
with  the  phenomena  there  needs  no  other  evidence  of  it.  But  in 
order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  ^as  we  have  seen)  necessary, 
when  the  hypothesis  relates  to  causation,  that  the  supposed  cause 
should  not  only  be  a  real  phenomenon,  something  actually  existing  in 
nature,  but  should  be  already  known  to  have  some  influence  upon  the 
supposed  effect ;  the  precise  degree  and  manner  of  the  influence  being 
the  only  point  undetermined.  In  any  other  case,  it  is  no  evidence  <» 
tlie  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  able  to  deduce  the  real  phe 
Bomena  fix)m  it.  * 

Is  it,  then,  never  allowable,  in  a  scientific  hypothesis,  to  assume  a 
cause ;  but  only  to  ascribe  an  assumed  law  to  a  known  cause  ?  I  do 
not  assert  this.  I  only  say,  that  in  the  latter  case  alone  can  the  hypo- 
diesis  be  recei  'ed  as  true  merely  because  it  explains  the  phenomena : 
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in  the  fotraer  case  it  is  only  useful  by  suggesting  a  Hne  of  investigation 
which  may  possibly  terminate  in  obtaining  real  proofl  For  this  pur- 
pose, as  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Comte  (who  of  all  philosophers 
seems  to, me  to  have  a|>proached  the  nearest  to  a  sound  view  of  this 
important  subject),  it  is  indispensable  that  the  cause  suggested  by  the 
hypothesis  should  be  in  its  own  nature  susceptible  of  bemg  proved  by 
other  evidence.  This  seems  to  be  the  philosophical  import  of  Newton's 
maxim  (so  often  cited  with  approbation  by  subsequent  writers),  that 
the  cause  assigned  for  any  phenomenon  must  not  only  be  such  as  if 
admitted  would  explain  the  phenomenon,  but  must  also  be  a  vera  cauuu 
What  he  meant  by  a  vera  causa  Newton  did  not  indeed  very  explicitly 
define ;  and  Mr.  Whewell,  who  dissents  from  the  propriety  of  any  8u<^ 
restriction  upon  the  latitude  of  framing  hypotheses,  has  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  showing*  that  his  conception  of  it  was  neither  precise  nor  con 
sistent  with  itself:  accordingly  his  optical  theory  was  a  signal  instance 
of  the  violation  c^his  own  rule.  And  Mr.  Whewell  is  clearly  right  in 
denying  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  cause  assigned  should  be  a  cause 
already  known ;  else  how  could  we  ever  become  acquainted  with  any 
liew  cause  ?  But  what  is  true  in  the  maxim  is,  that  the  cause,  although 
not  known  previously,  should  be  capable  of  being  known  thereafter ; 
that  its  existence  should  be  capable  of  being  detected,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  susceptible  of  being  proved,  by 
independent  evidence.  The  hypothesis,  by  suggesting  observations 
and  experiments,  puts  us  upon  the  road  to  that  independent  evidence 
if  it  be  really  attainable ;  and  till  it  be  attained,  the  hypothesis  ought 
not  to  count  for  more  than  a  suspicion. 

§  5.  This  ftinction,  however,  of  hypotheses,  is  one  which  must  be 
reckoned  absolutely  indbpensable  in  science.  When  Newton  said, 
'*  Hypotheses  non  fincro,"  he  did  not  mean^  that  he  deprived  himself  of 
the  facilities  of  investigation  afforded  by  assuming  in  the  first  instance 
i^at  he  hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to  prove.  Without  such  assump- 
tions, science  could  never  have  attained  its  present  state :  they  are 
necessary  steps  in  the  progress  to  something  more  certain ;  and  nearly 
everything  which  is  now  theory  was  once  hypothesis.  Even  in  purely 
experimental  science,  some  inducement  is  necessary  for  trying  one 
experiment  rather  than  another ;  and  although  it  is  abstractedly  possi- 
ble that  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried,  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  mere  desire  to  ascertain  what  would  hi^pen  in  certain 
circumstances,  without  any  previous  conjecture  as  to  the  result ;  yet 
in  point  of  fact  those  unobvious,  delicate,  and  oflen  cumbrous  and 
tedious  processes  of  experiment,  which  have  thrown  most  light  upon 
the  geuOTal  constitution  of  nature,  would  hardly  ever  have  been  unaer- 
taken  by  the  persons  or  at  the  time  they  were,  unless  it  had  seemed 
to  depend  upon  them  whether  some  general  doctrine  or  dieory  which 
had  been  suggested,  but  not  yet  proved,  should  be  admitted  or  not. 
If  this  be  true  even  of  merely  experimental  inquiry,  the  conversion  of 
experimental  into  deductive  truthj  could  still  less  have  been  effected 
without  large  temporary  assistance  from  hypotheses.  The  process  of 
tracing  regularity  m  any  complicated  and  at  first  sight  confused  set  of 
ttppearances,  is  necessarily  tentative :  we  begin  by  making  any  suppo- 

*  Philoiophy  oftht  Inductive  Sciencet,  vol  ii,  pp.  441-S. 
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mdon,  even  a  false  one,  to  see  what  consequences  will  follow  fropi  it ; 
and  by  observing  how  these  differ  from  the  real  phenomena,  we  learn 
what  corrections  to  make  in  our  assumption*  The  simplest  supposition 
which  accK»xb  with  any  of  the  most  obvious  facts,  is  the  best  to  begin 
with ;  because  its  consequences  are  the  moat  easily  traced.  This  rude 
hypothesis  is  then  rudely  corrected,  and  the  operation  repeated ;  and 
the  comparison  of  the  consequences  deduciblo  from  the  corrected  hypo« 
thesis,  with  the  observed  &cts,  suggests  still  further  correction,  until 
the  deductive  results  are  at  last  made  to  tally  with  the  phenomena* 
"  Some  fiu5t,"  says  M.  Comte,*  "  is  as  yet  litUe  understood,  or  some 
law  is  unknown :  we  frame  on  the  subject  an  hypothesis  as  accordant 
as  possible  with  the  whole  of  the  data  already  possessed ;  and  the 
science,  being  thus  enabled  to  move  forward  freely,  always  ends  by 
lei^ding  to  new  consequences  capable  of  observation,  which  either  con- 
firm or  refute,  unequivocally,  the  first  supposition*"  Neither  induction 
nor  deduction,  he  justly  remarjcs,  would  enable  us  to  understand  even 
the  simplest  phenomena,  '*  if  we  did  not  often  commence  by  anticipa- 
ting on  the  results ;  by  making  a  provisional  supposition,  at  first  essen- 
tially conjectural,  as  to  some  of  the  very  notions  which  constitute  the 
final  object  of  the  inquiry/'t  Let  any  one  watch  the  manner  in  which 
he  himself  unravels  any  complicated  mass  of  evidence ;  let  him  observe 
how,  for  instance,  he  elicits  the  true  history  of  any  occurrence  from 
tike  involved  statements  of  one  or  of  >  many  vntnesses:  he  will  find  that 
he  does  not  take  all  the  items  of  evidence  into  his  mind  at  once,  and 
attempt  to  weave  them  together:  the  human  faculties  are  not  equal  to 
such  an  undertaking :  he  extemporizes,  from  a  few  of  the  particulars, 
a  first  rude  theory  of  the  mode  m  which  the  &cts  took  place,  and  then 
looks  at  the  other  stal:ements  one  by  one,  to  try  whether  they  can  be 
reconciled  with  that  provisional  theory,  or  what  corrections  or  additions 
it  requires  to  make  it  square  with  them.  In  this  way,  which,  as  M. 
Comte  remarks,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Methods  of  Approxima- 
tion of  mathematicians,  we  arrive,  by  means  of  hypotheses  at  conclu- 
sions not  hypothetical.1  ^ 

Covn  d€  PkOotophU  PotUive,  il/p.  437  t  Ibid,  p.  434. 

t  Am  an  example  of  a  legitimate  hypotoeais  according  to  the  test  here  laid  down,  M. 
C<mite  cites  that  of  Broussais,  who,  proceeding  on  the  very  rational  principle  that  every 
disrase  most  originate  in  some  definite  part  or  other  of  the  organism,  boldly  assumed  that 
certain  ferers,  which  not  being  known  to  be  local  were  called  constitutional,  had  their 
origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  supposition  was  indeed,  as 
tibere  is  strong  ground  to  beliere,  erroneous ;  but  he  was  justified  m  making  it,  since  by 
deducing  the  conseouences  of  the  supposition,  and  companng  them  with  the  facts  of  those 
in^ia^MHi^  he  might  oe  certain  of  disproring  his  hypothesis  in  case  it  was  ill  founded,  and 
might  expect  that  the  comparison  would  materially  aid  him  in  framing  another  more  con- 
fonnable  to  the  phenomena. 

The  doctrine,  now  nniversally  receired,  that  the  earth  is  a  great  natural  magnet  with 
two  poles,  was  originally  an  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert 

Another  hypothesis,  to  the  legitimacy  of  which  no  objection  can  lie,  and  one  which  is 
wieU  calculated  to  light  the  path  of  scientific  inquiry,  is  that  suggested  both  by  Dr.  Amott 
and  Sir  John  Herschei,  that  the  brain  is  a  voltaic  pile,  and  that  each  of  its  pulsations  is  a 
discharge  of  electricity  through  the  stystem.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sensation  felt 
by  the  hand  from  the  beating  of  a  bram,  or  even  of  the  great  arteries,  bean  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  voltaic  shock.  And  the  hypothesis,  if  followed  to  its  consequences,  miffht 
milord  a  plausible  explanation  of  many  physiological  facts,  while  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
courage the  hope  that  we  may  in  time  sufiiciently  understand  the  conditions  of  voltaic 
phenomena  to  render  the^truth  of  the  hypothesis  amenable  to  observation  and  experiment. 

The  attempt  to  localize,  in  diffisrent  regions  of  the  brain,  the  physical  organs  of  our  dif- 
ferent mental  faculties  and  propensities*  was,  on  the  part  of  its  original  author,  a  strictly 

iple  of  a  scientific  hypothesis ;  and  we  ought  not.  therefore,  to  blame  him 

dy  slight  grounds  on  which  he  often  proceeded,  in  an  operation  which 
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§  6.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  method,  to  assume 
in  this  provisional  manner  not  only  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  law  of 
what  we  already  know  to  be  the  cause,  but  an  hypothesb  respecting 
the  cause  itsel£  It  is  allowable,  usei^l,  and  often  even  necessary,  to 
begin  by  asking  ourselves  what  cause  may  have  produced  the  effect, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  in  what  direction  to  look  out  for  evidence 
to  determine  whether  it  actually  did.  The  vortices  of  Descartes  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis,  if  it  had  been  possible,  by 
any  mode  of  exploration  which  we  could  entertain  the  hope  of  ever 
possessing,  to  bring  the  question,  whether  such  vortices  exist  or  not, 
within  the  reach  of  our  observing  facilities.  The  hypothesis  was  vicious, 
simply  because  it  could  not  lead  to  any  course  of  investigation  capable 
of  converting  it  from  an  hypothesis  into  a  proved  fact  The  prevailing 
hypothesis  of  a  luminiferous  ether  I  cannot  out  consider,  with  M.  Comte, 
to  be  tainted  with  the  same  vice.  It  can  never  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  observation,  because  the  ether  is  supposed  wanting  in  all  the  proper- 
ties by  means  of  which  our  senses  take  cognizance  of  external  phe- 
nomena. It  can  neither  be  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted,  nor  touched. 
The  possibility  of  deducing  from  its  supposed  laws  a  considerable 
number  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  is  the  sole  evidence  of  its  existence 
that  we  have  ever  to  hope  for;  and  this  evidence  cannot  be  of  the 
smallest  value,  because  we  cannot  have,  in  the  case  of  such  an  hypoth- 
esis, the  assurance  that  if  the  hypothesis  be  fitlse  it  must  lead  to  results 
at  variance  with  the  true  facts. 

Accordingly,  most  thinkers  of  any  deeree  of  sobriety  allow,  that  an 
hypothesis  of  diis  kind  is  not  to  be  received  as  probably  true  because 
it  accounts  for  all  the  known  phenomena;  since  this  is  a  condition 
often  ftdfilled  equally  well  by  two  conflicting  hypotheses ;  and  if  we 

S' ve  ourselves  the  license  of  inventing  the  causes  themselves  as  well  as 
eir  laves,  a  person  of  fertile  imagination  might  devise  a  hundred 
modes  of  accounting  for  any  given  fact,  while  there  are  probably  a 
thousand  more  which  are  equally  possible,  but  which,  for  want  of 
anvthing  analogous  in  our  experience^  our  minds  are  unfitted  to  con- 
ceive.  ^ut  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  an  hypothesis  of  the  sort  in 
question  is  entitled  to  a  more  favorable  rec^tion,  if  besides  account- 
ing for  all  the  facts  previously  known,  it  has  led  to  the  anticipation  and 
Srediction  of  others  which  experience  afterwards  verified;  as  the  un- 
ulatory  theory  of  light  led  to  the  prediction,  subsequentlv  realized  by^ 
experiment,  that  two  luminous  rays  might  meet  each  omer  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  darkness.  Such  predictions  and  their  fiilfilment 
are,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  strike  the  ienorant  vulgar,  whose  faith 
in  science  rests  solely  upon  similar  coincidences  between  its  prophe- 
cies and  what  comes  to  pass.  But  it  is  strange  that  any  considerable 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  such  a  coincidence  by  scientific  thinkers.  If 
the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  light  accord  with  those  of  the  vibra* 

could  only  be  tentatire,  thouffh  we  may  regret  that  materials  barely  sufficient  for  a  first 
rude  hypothesis  should  hare  been  hastily  woriied  up  by  his  successors  into  the  vain  sem* 
blance  of  a  science.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  reality  in  the  connexion  between  the 
scale  of  mental  endowments  and  the  various  degreos  of  complication  in  the  ceiehral  mtem 
(and  that  there  is  some  such  connexion  comparatire-anatomy  seems  strongly  to  indicate), 
it  was  in  no  other  way  so  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  as  by  framing,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  hypothesis  similar  to  that  of  OalL  But  the  verification  of  an^jr  snch  hypothesis  is  at 
tended,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  phenomena,  with  difficulties  which  phrenologists 
have  not  hitherto  shown  themselves  even  competent  to  appreciate,  much  lest  to  ov«r 
roma. 
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tioDS  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  as  many  respects  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
liypothesis  a  plausible  explanation  of  all  or  most  of  the  phenomena 
known  at  the  time,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  they  shoidd  accord  with 
each  other  in  one  respect  more.  Though  twenty  such  coincidences 
should  occur,  they  would  not  prove  tlie  reality  of  the  undulatory  ether ; ' 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  phenomena  of  light  were  results  of  the  laws 
of  elastic  fluids,  but  at  most  that  they  are  governed  by  laws  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  these;  which,  we  may  observe,  is  already  cer« 
tain,  from  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  in  question  could  be  for  a  mo- 
ment tenable.  There  are  many  such  harmonies  running  through  the 
laws  of  phenomena  in  other  respects  radically  distinct.  The  remark- 
able  resemblance  between  the  laws  of  light  and  many  of  the  laws  of 
heat  (while  others  are  as  remarkably  different),  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  similarity  running  through  the  properties, 
considered  generaUy,  of  certain  substances,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
brome,  or  sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  so  much  so  that  when  chemists 
discover  any  new  property  oithe  one,  they  not  only  are  not  surprised, 
but  expect,  to  find  that  the  other  or  others  have  a  property  analogous 
to  it.  But  the  hypothesis  that  chlorine,  iodine,  and  brome,  or  that 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  are  the  same  substances,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  quite  inadmissible. 

I  do  not,  like  M.  Comte,  altogether  condemn  those  who  employ  them- 
selves in  working  out  into  detail  this  sort  of  hypotheses;  it  is  useful  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  known  phenomena  to  the  laws  of  which  those 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry  bear  tne  greatest,  or  even  a  great  analogy, 
since  this  may  suggest  (as  in  the  case  of  the  luminiferous  ether  it  ac- 
tually did)  experiments  to  determine  whether  the  analogy  which  goes 
so  far  does  not  extend  still  further.  But  that  in  doing  this,  men  should 
imagine  themselves  to  be  seriously  inquiring  whether  the  hypothesis  of 
an  ether,  an  electric  fluid,  or  the  like,  is  true ;  that  they  should  fancy 
it  possible  to  obtain  the  assurance  that  the  phenomena  are  produced 
in  that  way  and  no  other ;  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  as  unwoithy  of  the 
present  improved  conceptions  of  the  methods  of  physical  science,  as  it 
does  to  M.  Comte.  And  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  want  of 
modesty,  I  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment  that  a  philosopher  of 
the  extraordinary  attainments  of  Mr.  Whewell,  shoidd  have  written  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  induction,  in  which  he  recog- 
nizes absolutely  no  mode  of  mduction  except  that  of  trying  hypothesis 
after  hypothesis  until  one  is  found  which  fits  the  phenomena ;  which 
one,  when  found,  is  to  be  assumed  as  true,  with  no  other  reservation 
than  that  if  on  reexamination  it  shoidd  appear  to  assume  more  than  is 
needful  fixr  explaining  the  phenomena,  me  superfluous  part  of  the  as- 
sumption should  be  cut  ofi*.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  pro- 
cess which  we  have  described  in  these  few  words,  is  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  philosophv  of  induction  as  Mr.  WheweD  con- 
ceives it.  ^  And  this  without  the  sughtest  distinction  between  the  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  known  beforehand  that  two  different  hypotheses 
cannot  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  those  in  which,  for  aught  we  can 
ever  know,  the  ran^  of  suppositions,  all  equally  consistent  with  the 
phenomena,  may  be  infinite. 

§  7.  It  is  necessary,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  hypotheses,  to 
guard  against  the  appearance  of  reflecting  upon  the  philosophical  cer- 
Pp 
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tainty  of  several  branches  >f  i>by8ical  inquiry,  \i  hich,  althoagh  only  m 
their  infa9cy,  I  hold  to  ha  strictly  inductive.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  inventing  laws  of  nature  to  account  £ar  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, and  merely  endeavoring,  in  conformity  with  known  laws,  to 
conjecture  what  collocatioQS,  now  gono  by,  may  have  given  biith  to 
individual  facts  still  in  existence.  The  latter  is  the  strictly  legitimate 
operation  of  inferring  from  an  observed  effect,  the  existence,  in  time 
past)  of  a  cause  similar  to  that  by  which  we  know  it  to  be  produced  in 
all  cases  in  which  we  have  actual  experience  of  its  origin.  This,  for 
example,  is  the  scope  of  the  inquiries  of  geology ;  and  they  are  no 
more  illogical  or  visionary  than  judicial  inquiries,  which  also  aim  at 
discovering  a  past  event  by  inference  from  those  of  its  e&cts  which 
still  Bubeist.  As  we  can  ascertain  whether  a  man  yns  murdered  or 
died  d  natural  death,  from  the  indications  exhibited  by  the  corpse, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  signs  of  struggling  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
adjacent  objects,  the  marks  of  blood,  the  footsteps  of  the  supposed 
murderers,  and  so  on,  proceeding  throughout  upon  uniformitiee  ascer- 
tained by  a  perfect  inauodon  without  any  mixture  of- hypothesis ;  so  if 
we  find,  on  and  beneath  the  surface  of  our  planet,  masses  exactly 
similar  to  deposits  from  water,  or  to  results  ot  the  coolmg  of  matter 
melted  by  fire,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  such  has  been  Uieir  oriein; 
apd  if  the  effects,  though  similar  in  kind,  are  on  a  far  larger  scale  Umn 
any  which  are  produced  now,  we  may  rationally,  and  without  hypoth- 
esis, conclude  that  the  causes  existed  formerly  with  greater  intensity. 
Further  than  this  no  geologist  of  authority  has,  since  the  rise  of  the 
present  enlightened  school  ci  geological  speculation,  attempted  to  go. 

In  many  geological  inquiries  it  doubtless  hogpens,  that  although  the 
laws  to  which  the  phenomena  are  ascribed  are  knovni  laws,  and  the 
agents  known  agents,  those  agents  are  not  knovim  to  have  been  pres- 
ent m  the  particular  case.  Thus  in  the  speculation  respectinfir  the 
igneous  origin  of  trap  or  granite,  the  foct  does  not  admit  of  direct 
proof^  that  those  substances  have  been  actually  subjected  to  intense 
heat.  But  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  all  judicial  inquiries  which 
proceed  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  We  can  conclude  that  a  man 
was  murdered,  although  it  is  not  proved  by  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses that  a  man  who  had  the  Intention  of  murdering  him  was  present 
on  the  spot.  It  is  enough  if  no  other  known  cause  could  have  gener- 
ated the  effects  shown  to  have  been  produced.  And  so,  in  geology, 
it  is  enough  that  no  other  known  agent  than  heat  could,  according  to 
any  known  law,  have  produced  the  unstratified  rocks,  while  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  any  terrestrial  agent  capable  of 
operating  on  so  large  a  scale  would  not  have  remained  unknown. 

The  celebrated  speculation  of  Laplace,  now  very  generally  received 
as  probable  by  astronomers,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
planets,  participates  essentially  in  the  strictly  inductive  character  of 
modem  geological  theory.  The  speculation  is,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  originally  extended  to  the  present  limits  of  the  solar  system; 
from  which,  by  die  process  of  coolmg,  it  has  contracted  to  its  present 
dimensions;  and  since,  by  the  general  principles  of  mechamcs,  the 
rotation  of  the  sim  and  of  its  accompanying  atmosphere  must  increase 
in  rapidity  as  its  volume  diminishes,  the  mcreased •centrifugal  force 
^nerated  by  the  more  rapid  rotation,  overbalancing  the  action  of  gray* 
itation,  would  cause  the  sun  to  abandon  successive  rings  of  vaporous 
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matter,  which  are  supposed  to  have  condensed  by  cooling,  and  to  have 
become  our  planets.  There  is  in  this  theory  no  unknown  substance 
introduced  upon  supposition,  nor  any  unknown  propeity  or  law  ascribed 
to  a  known  substance.  The  known  laws  of  matter  authorize  us  to 
suppose  that  a  body  which  is  constantly  giving  out  so  large  an  amount 
of  heat  as  the  sun  is,  must  be  progressively  cooling,  and  that  by  the 
,  process  of  cooling  it  must  contract ;  if,  therefore,  we  endeavor,  from 
the  present  state  of  that  luminary,  to  infer  its  state  in  a  time  long  past, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  its  atmosphere  extended  much  fur- 
ther than  at  present,  and  we  are  entitled  to  suppose  that  it  extended  as  - 
fiir  as  we  can  trace  those  effects  which  it  would  naturally  leave  behind 
it  on  retiring;  and  such  the  planets  are.  These  suppositions  beinp 
made,  it  follows  fix>m  known  laws  that  successive  zones  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  would  be  abandoned ;  that  these  would  continue  to  revolve 
round  the  sun  with  the  same  velocity  as  when  they  formed  part  of  his 
substance ;  and  that  they  would  cool  down,  long  before  the  sun  him- 
self to  any  given  temperature,  and  consequently  to  that  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  vaporous  matter  of  which  they  consisted  would 
become  liquid  or  solid.  The  known  law  of  gravitation  would  then 
cause  them  to  agglomerate  in  masses,  which  would  assume  the  shape 
our  planets  actually  exhibit ;  would  acquire,  each  round  its  own  axis, 
a  rotat<^  movement ;  and  would  in  that  state  revolve,  as  the  planets 
actually  do,  about  the  sun,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  sun's  rota- 
tion, but  with  less  velocity,  and  each  of  them  in  the  same  periodic  time 
which  the  sun's  rotation  occupied  when  his  atmosphere  extended  to 
that  point ;  and  this  also  M.  Comte  has,  by  the  necessary  calculadons, 
ascertained  to  be  true  within  certain  small  limits  of  error.*  There  is,  thus, 
in  I/aplace's  theory,  nothing  hypothetical :  it  is  an  example  of  legitimate 
reasoning  from  a  present  effect  to  its  past  cause,  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  that  cause ;  it  assumes  nothing  more  than  that  objects  whidi 
really  exist,  obey  the  laws  which  are  known  to  be  obeyed  by  all  tei* 
restrial  objects  resembling  them.  The  theory  therefore  is,  as  I  have 
said,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  theories  of  geologists ;  inferior  to 
them  in  certainty,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  those  are  inferior  to  facts 
conclusively  established  by  a  judicial  inquiry.  For,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  laws  of  nature  which  prevail  on  our  earth  prevail  in  the 
whole  solar  system,  is  about  equal  to  the  uncertainty  whether  the  laws 
i^ch  prevail  in  our  earth  to-day  prevailed  there  a  thousand  ages  ago. 
Li^lace's  theory  requires  both  these  assumptions,  geology  the  latter 
only,  and  judicial  inquiries  require  neither.t 


•  Omn  d€  Phihi^phiB  PomtiM,  ii.,  pp.  378-383. 

t  See,  for  an  interesting  exposition  of  this  theory  of  Laplace,  the  Archittettirt  of  tkt 
Bmvcm,  br  Professor  Nichol,  of  Glasgow ;  a  book  professedlj  popular  rather  than  scien 
tifie,  bat  the  prodoction  of  a  thinker  who,  both  in  this  and  in  other  departments,  is  capabli 
dtaack  man  than  merelj  espoimding  the  specniatioDt  of  his  predaoMNn. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  PROGEESSIVB  EFFECTS;  AND  OF  TflE  CONTINtJED  AOnON  OF  CAU8E& 

§  1.  In  the  laat  four  chapters^  we  have  traced  the  general  oudinea 
of  the  theory  of  the  generation  of  derivative  laws  from  ultimate 
ones.  In  the  present  chapter  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  a 
particular  case  of  the  derivation  of  laws  from  other  laws,  but  a  case 
so  general,  and  so  important,  as  not  only  to  repay  but  to  require  a 
separate  examination.  This  is,  the  case  of  a  complex  phenomenon 
resulting  from  one  simple  law,  by  the  continual  addition  of  an  effect  to 
it8el£ 

There  are  some  phenomena,  some  bodily  sensations  for  example, 
which  are  essentially  instantaneous,  and  whose  existence  can  only  be 
prolonged  by  the  prolongation  <^  the  existence  of  the  cause  by  wiiich 
they  are  produceo.  But  most  phenomena  are  in  their  own  nature 
permanent ;  having  be^un  to  exist,  they  would  exist  for  ever .  unless 
some  cause  intervened  havine  a  tendency  to  alter  or  destroy  them* 
Such,  for  example,  are  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  which  we  call  bodies. 
Water  once  produced,  will  pot  of  itself  relapse  into  the  state  of  hydro* 
gen  and  oxygen;  such  a  change  requires  some  agent  having  the  power 
of  decomposing  the  compound.  Such,  again,  are  the  positions  in 
^aoe,  ana  the  movements,  of  bodies.  No  object  at  rest  alters  its 
position  without  the  intervention  of  some  conditions  extraneous  to 
Itself;  and  when  once  in  motion,  no  object  returns  to  a  state  of  rest, 
or  alters  either  its  direction  or  its  velocity,  unless  some  new  external 
conditions  are  superinduced.  It,  therefore,  perpetually  happens  that 
a  temporary  cause  eives  rise  to  a  permanent  effect  The  contact  of 
iron  with  moist  air  K>r  a  few  hours,  produces  a  rust  which  may  endure 
for  centuries ;  or  a  projectile  force  which  launches  a  cannon  ball  into 
space,  produces  a  motion  which  would  continue  for  ever  unless  some 
«>ther  force  counteracted  it 

Between  the  two  examples  which  we  have  here  given,  there  is  a 
difference  worth  pointing  out  In  the  former,  (in  which  the  phenom- 
enon produced  is  a  substance,  and  not  a  motion  of  a  substance,) 
since  me  rust  remains  for  ever  and  unaltered  unless  some  new  cause 
supervenes,  we  may  speak  of  the  contact  of  air  a  hundred  years  ago 
as  even  the  proximate  cause  of  the  rust  which  has  existed  from  that 
time  until  now.  But  when  the  effect  is  motion,  which  p  itself  a  change, 
we  must  use  a  different  lancruage.  The  permanency  of  the  effect  is 
now  only  the  permanency  of  a  series  of  changes.  The  second  foot, 
or  inch,  or  mile  of  motion,  is  not  the  mere  prolonged  duration  of 
the  first  foot,  or  inch,  or  mile,  but  another  frict  whicm  succeeds,  and 
which  may  in  some  respects  be  very  unlike  the  former,  since  it 
carries  the  bodv  through  a  different  region  of  space.  Now,  the 
original  projectile  force  which  set  the  body  movmg  is  the  remote 
cause  of  all  its  motion,  however  long  continued,  but  the  proximate 
cause  of  no  motion  except  that  which  took  place  at  ^e  firat  instant. 
The  motion  at  any  subsequent  instant  is  proximately  caused  by  the 
motion  which  took  place  at  the  instant  preceding.  It  is  on  that, 
and  not  on  the  origmal  moving  cause,  that  the  moticn  at  any  given 
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moment  depoDdB.  For,  8apj>06e  that  the  body  paBses  throagh  soma 
resistmg  medium,  which  piutially  counteracts  the  efifect  of  the  original 
impulse,  and  by  so  doing  retards  the  motion:  this  counteraction  (it 
needs  scarcely  here  be  repeated)  is  as  strict  an  example  of  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  impulse,  as  if  the  body  had  gone  on  moving  with  its 
original  velocity ;  but  the  motion  which  results  is  different,  being  now 
a  compound  of  Uie  effects  of  two  causes  acting  in  contrary  directions, 
instead  of  the  one  effect  of  one  cause.  Now,  what  cause  does  the 
body  obey  in  its  subsequent  motion  ?  The  original  cause  of  motion^ 
or  the  actual  motion  at  the  preceding  instant t  The  latter:  for  when 
the  object  issues  from  the  resistine  medium,  it  continues  moving  not 
with  its  original,  but  with  its  retarded,  velocity.  The  motion  having 
once  been  diminished,  all  that  whidi  follows  is  diminished.  The 
effect  changes,  because  the  cause  which  it  really  obe^s,  the  proximate 
cause,  the  real  cause  in  fact,  has  changed.  This  principle  isTecognized 
by  mathematicians  when  they  enumerate  among  the  causes  by  which 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  at  any  instant  determined,  the  force  generated 
by  the  previous  motion;  an  expression  which  would  be  absurd  if 
t^en  to  miply  that  this  **  force"  was  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  but  which  really  means  only  the  previous  motion 
itself,  considered  as  a  cause  of  further  motion.  We  must,  therefore, 
if  we  would  spenk  with  perfect  precision,  consider  each  link  in  the 
succession  of  motions  as  the  effect  of  the  link  preceding  it.  But  i^ 
for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  we  speak  of  the  whole  series  as*  one 
effect,  it  must  be  as  an  effect  produced  by  the  original  impelling  force; 
a  permanent  effect  produced  by  an  instantaneous  cause,  and  possessing 
the  proper^  of  self-perpetuation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  original  agent  or  cause,  instead  ok 
being  instantaneous,  is  permanent.  Whatever  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced up  to  a  given  time,  would  (unless  prevented  by  the  intervention 
of  some  new  cause)  subsist  permanently,  even  if  the  cause  were  to 
perish.  Since,  however,  the  cause  does  not  perish,  but  continues  to 
exist  and  to  operate,  it  must  uo  on  producing  more  and  more  of  the 
effect;  and  instead  of  an  uniform  effect,  we  have  a  progressive  series 
of  effects,  arising  fix>m  the  accumulated  influence  of  a  permanent  cause. 
Thus,  the  contact  of  iron  with  the  atmosphere  causes  a  portion  of  it  to 
rust ;  and  if  ^e  cause  ceased,  the  effect  already  produced  would  be 
permanent,  but  no  forther  effect  would  be  addeo.  If,  however,  the 
cause,  namely,  exposure  to  moist  air,  continues,  more  and  more  of  the 
iron  becomes  rusted,  until  it  is  all  converted  into  a  red  powder,  when 
one  of  the  conditions  Of  the  production  of  rust,  namely,  the  presence 
of  unoxidized  iron,  has  ceased,  and  the  effect  cannot  any  longer  be 
produced.  Again,  the  earth  causes  bodies  to  fall  towards  it,  that  is, 
the  existence  of  the  earth  at  a  given  instant,  causes  an  unsupported 
body  to  move  towards  it  at  •the  succeeding  instant :  and  if  the  earth 
were  instantly  annihilated,  as  much  <^  the  effect  as  is  already  produced 
would  continue ;  the  object  would  go  on  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
with  its  acquired  velocity,  until  intercepted  by  some  bod^r  or  deflected 
by  some  other  force.  The  earth,  however,  not  being  annihilated,  goes 
on  producing  in  the  second  instant  an  effect  similar  and  of  equal 
amount  to  the  first,  which  two  effects  being  added  together,  there 
results  an  accelerated  velocity ;  and  this  operation  being  repeated  at 
each  successive  instant,  the  mere  permanence  of  the  cause,  although 
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without  iDcrease,  giTes  rbe  to  a  constant  progreBsive  incretUBe  of  tha 
effect,  BO  long  as  all  the  conditions,  negative  and  poeitiTe)  of  the  pro* 
duction  of  that  efi^t  continue  to  be  realized. 

It  must  be  obrious  that  this  state  of  things  is  merely  a  case  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes.  A  cause  which  continues  in  action,  must  cm 
a  stnct  analysis  be  considered  as  a  number  of  causes  exactly  similar^ 
successively  introduced,  and  producing  by  their  combination  the  sum 
of  the  effects  which  they  would  severaUy  j>roduce  if  they  acted  singly. 
The  progressive  rusting  of  the  iron  is  m  strictness  the  sum  of  the 
effects  of  many  particles  of  air  acting  in  succession  upon  correspond- 
ing particles  d  iron.  The  continued  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  falling 
body  is  equivalent  to  a  series  of  forces,  applied  in  successive  instants, 
each  tendung  to  produce  a  certain  constant  quantity  of  motion :  and 
the  motion  at  each  instant  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  new  force 
applied  at  the  preceding  instant,  and  of  the  motion  already  acquired. 
In  each  instant,  a  fresh  effect  of  which  gravity  is  the  proximate  cause, 
is  added  to  the  effect  of  which  it  was  the  remote  cause :  or  (to  express 
the  same  thing  in  another  manner)  the  effect  produced  by  the  earth's 
influence  at  the  instant  last  elapsed,  is  added  to  the  sum  of  the  effects 
of  which  the  remote  causes  were  the  influ^tices  exerted  by  the  earth 
at  all  the  previous  instants  since  the  motion  began.  The  case,  there- 
fore, comes  under  die  principle  of  a  concurrence  of  causes  producing- 
an  effect  equal  to  the  sum  ot  their  separate  effiscts.  But  as  the  causes 
confB  into  play  not  all  at  once,  but  successively,  and  as  the  effect  at 
each  instant  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  those  causes  only  which  have 
come  into  action  up  to  that  instant,  the  result  assumes  the  form  of  an 
ascending  series ;  a  succession  of  sums,  each  greater  than  that  which 
preceded  it;  and  we  have  thus  a  progressive  effect,  from  the  continued 
action  of  a  cause. 

Since  the  continuance  of  the  cause  influences  the  effect  only  by 
addine  to  its  quantity,  and  since  the  addition  takes  place  according  to 
a  fixed  law  (equal  quantities  in  equal  times),  the  result  is  capable  of 
being  computed  on  mathematical  principles.  In  fact,  this  case,  being 
that  of  infinitesimal  increments,  is  precisely  the  case  which  the  differ- 
ential  calculus  was  invented  to  meet.  The  questions,  what  efiect  will 
result  from  the  continual  addition  of  a  given  cause  to  itself?  and,  what 
amount  of  the  cause,  being  continually  added  to  itself,  will  produce  a 
given  amount  of  the  effect  1  are  evidently  mathematical  questions,  and 
to  be  treated,  therefore,  deducdvely.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  cases  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes  are  seldom  adapted  for  any  other  than  deduc- 
tive mvestigation,  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  now  examined,  the 
continual  composition  of  a  cause  vnih  its  own  previous  effects ;  since 
such  a  case  is  peculiariy  amenable  to  the  deductive  method,  while  die 
undistinguishable  manner  in  which  the  effects  are  blended  with  one 
another  and  with  the  causes,  must  make  the  treatment  of  sudi  an 
instance  experimentally,  still  more  chimerical  than  in  any  other  case 

§  2.  We  shall  next  advert  to  a  radier  more  intricate  operation  of  the 
same  principle,  namely,  when  the  cause  does  not  merely  continue  in 
action,  birt  undergoes,  during  the  same  time,  a  progressive  change  in 
those  of  its  circumstances  which  contribute  to  detennine  die  effect  In 
fkoB  case,  as  in  thd  fonner,  the  total  effect  goes  on  accumulating,  by 
file  continual  additioc  oi  a  fresh  e£fect  to  that  already  produceo,  but 
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it  is  no  longer  by  the  addition  of  equal  quantities  in  equal  times ;  the 
quantities  added  are  unequal,  and  even  the  quality  may  now  be  differ- 
enL  If  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  permanent  cause  be  progress^ye, 
the  effect  will  go  through  a  double  series  of  changes,  arising  partly 
firom  the  accumulated  action  of  the  cause,  and  partly  from  the  changes 
in  its  action.  The  effect  is  still  a  progressive  effect,  produced,  how-  ^ 
ever,  not  by  tlie  mere  continuance  of  a  cause,  but  by  its  continuance 
and  its  progressiveness  combined. 

A  familiar  example  is  afforded  by  the  increase  of  the  temperature 
as  summer  advances,  that  is,  as  the  sun  dravre  nearer  to  a  vertical 
position,  and  remains  a  greater  number  of  hours  above  the  horizon 
This  instance  exemplifies  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  twofold 
operation  on  the  efiSsct,  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  cause  and 
finom  its  progressive  change.  When  once  the  sun  has  come  near 
enough  to  the  zenith,  and  i^emains  above  the  horizon  long  enough,  to 
give  more  warmth  during  one  diurnal  rotation  than  the  counteracting 
cause,  the  earth's  radiation,  can  carry  off,  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
cause  would  progressively  increase  the  effect,  even  if  the  sun  came  no 
nearer  and  the  days  grew  no  longer ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  accidents  of  the  cause  (its  series  of  diurnal  posi« 
dons),  tending  to  increase  the  quantity  of  tne  effect.  When  the  sum* 
mer  solstice  has  passed,  the  progressive  change  in  the  cause  begins  to 
take  place  the  reverse  way;  but,  for  some  time,  the  accumulating 
effect  of  the  mere  continuance  of  the  cause  exceeds  the  effect  of  the 
changes  in  it,  and  the  temperature  continues  to  increase. 

Again,  the  motions  of  a  planet  are  a  progressive  efiect,  produced 
by  causes  at  once  permanent  and  progressive.  The  orbit  of  a  planet 
is  determined  (omitting  perturbations)  by  two  causes :  first,  the  acti<»i 
of  the  central  body,  a  permanent  cause,  which  alternately  increases 
tad  diminishes  as  the  planet  draws  nearer  to  or  goes  further  from  its 
perihelion,  and  which  acts  moreover  at  every  point  in  a  different  direc- 
tion; and,  secondly,  the  tendency  of  the  planet  to  continue  moving  in 
the  direction  and  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  already  acquired. 
This  force  also  grows  greater  as  the  planet  draws  nearer  to  its  perihe- 
lion, because  as  it  does  so  its  velocity  increases ;  and  less,  as  it  recedes 
from  its  perihelion :  and  this  force  as  well  as  the  other  acts  at  each  point 
in  a  different  direction,  because  at  every  point  the  action  of  the  central 
finrce,  by  deflecting  the  planet  from  its  previous  direction,  alters  the 
Hne  in  which  it  tends  to  continue  moving.  The  motion  at  each  instant 
is  determined  by  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  motion  and  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  sun's  action  at  the  previous  instant :  and 
if  we  speak  of  the  entire  revolution  of  the  planet  as  one  phenomenon 
(which,  as  it  is  periodical  and  similar  to  itself,  we  often  find  it  conve- 
nient to  do),  that  phenomenon  is  the  progressive  effect  of  two  perma- 
netu  and  progressive  causes,  the  central  fierce  and  the  acquired  motion. 
Those  causes  happening  to  be  progressive  in  the  particular  way  which 
is  called  periodiccu,  the  effect  necessarily  is  so  too;  because,  the  quan- 
tities to  be  added  together  returning  in  a  regular  order,  the  same  sums 
must  also  regularly  return. 

This  example  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  also  in  another  respect. 
Although  the  causes  themselves  are  permanent,  and  independent  of  all 
c<Hidition8  known  to  us,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  quantities 
■adrelatioosof  the  causes  are  actually  caused  by  the  periodical  changes 
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in  the  effects.  The  causes,  as  they  exist  at  an^  moment,  having  pzo« 
duced  a  ceitain  motion,  that  motion,  becoming  itself  a  cause,  reacts  on 
thet  causes,  and  produces  a  change  in  them.  By  altering  the  distance 
and  direction  of  the  central  body  relatively  to  the  planet,  and  the  direc* 
tion  and  quantity  of  the  tangential  force,  it  alters  the  elements  which 
,  determine  the  motion  at  the  next  succeeding  instant.  This  change 
renders  the  next  motion  somewhat  different ;  and  this  difference,  bv  a 
fresh  reaction  upon  the  causes,  renders  the  next  motion  still  more  dif- 
ferent, and  BO  on.  The  original  state  of  the  causes  might  have  been 
such,  that  this  series  of  actions  modified  by  reactions  would  not  have 
been  periodical  The  sun's  action,  and  the  original  impelling  force, 
might  have  been  in  such  a  ratio  to  one  another,  mat  the  reaction  of  the 
effect  would  have  been  such  as  to  alter  the  causes  more  and  more, 
without  ever  bringing  them  back  to  what  they  were  at  any  former 
time.  The  planet  would  then  have  moved  in  a  parabollBi,  or  an  hyper- 
bola, curves  not  retumine  into  themselves.  The  quantities  of  the  two 
forces  were,  however,  originally  such,  that  the  successive  reactions  of 
the  effect  bring  back  the  causes,  after  a  certain  time,  to  what  they  were 
before ;  and  from  that  time  all  the  variations  continue  to  recur  again 
and  again  in  the  same  periodical  order,  and  must  so  continue  wlule  the 
causes  subsist  and  are  not  counteracted. 

§  3.  In  all  cases  of  progressive  effects,  whether  arising  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  an  unchanging  or  of  changing  elements,  there  is  an  uni- 
formity of  succession  not  merely  between  the  cause  and  the  efl^t,  but 
between  the  first  stages  of  the  effect  and  its  subsequent  stages.  That 
a  body  in  vacuo  falls  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  forty-eight  in  the 
second,  and  so  on  in  the  ratio  of  the  odd  numbers,  one,  three,  five,  6cc^ 
is  as  much  an  uniform  sequence  as  that  when  the  supports  are  removed 
the  body  fiUls.  The  sequence  of  spring  and  summer  is  as  regular  and 
invariable  as  that  of  the  approacn  of  the  sun  and  spring :  but  we  do 
not  consider  spring  to  be  the  cause  of  summer,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  both  effects  of  the  increased  heat  received  from  the  sun,  and  if  that 
cause  did  not  exist,  spring  might  continue  for  ever,  without  having 
the  slightest  tendency  to  produce  summer.  As  we  have  so  often  re- 
marked, not  the  conditional,  but  the  unconditional  invariable  antece- 
dent, is  termed  the  cause.  That  which  would  not  be  followed  by  the 
effect  unless  something  else  had  preceded,  is  not  the  cause,  however 
invariable  the  sequence  may  in  &ct  be. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  most  of  these  uniformities  of  succession  are 
generated,  which  are  not  cases  of  causation.  When  a  phenomenoo 
goes  on  increasing,  or  periodically  increases  and  diminishes,  or  goes 
through  any  continued  and  imceasing  process  of  variation  reducible  to 
an  uniform  rule  or  law  of  succession,  we  do  not  on  this  account  presume 
that  any  two  successive  terms  of  the  series  are  cause  and  effect  We 
presiune  the  contrary ;  we  expect  to  find  that  the  whole  series  originates 
either  fix>m  the  continued  action  of  fixed  causes  or  frt>m  causes  which  go 
through  a  corresponding  process  of  continuous  change.  A  tree  grov?8 
from  half  an  inch  high  to  an  hundred  feet;  and  some  trees  will  gener* 
ally  grow  to  that  height  unless  prevented  by  some  counteracting  cause. 
But  we  do  not  call  the  jseedlin^  the  cause  of  the  fuU  grown  tree ;  the 
invariable  antecedent  it  certainly  is,  and  we  know  very  imperfectly 
upon  what  other  antecedent^  the  sequence  is  contingent,  bat  we  are 
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oonvinced  tliat  it  is  oontingent  upon  something ;  because  the  homoge* 
neousness  of  the  antecedent  with  the  consequent,  the  dose  resemblance 
of  the  seedline  to  the  tree  in  all  respects  except  magnitude,  and  the 
graduality  of  the  growth,  so  exactly  resembling  the  progressively  accu- 
mulating effect  produced  by  the  long  action  of  some  one  cause,  leave 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  doubting  that  the  seedling  and  the  tree  are 
really  two  terms  in  a  series  of  that  description,  the  first  term  of  which 
is  yet  to  seek.  The  condnsion  is  further  confirmed  by  this,  that  we 
are  able  to  prove  by  strict  induction  the  dependence  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  its  existence,  i^>on  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  certain  processes  of  nutrition,  the  rise  of  the  sap, 
the  absorptions  and  exhalations  by  the  leaves,  &c.,  and  the  same  ex- 
periments would  probably  prove  to  us  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
the  accumulated  sum  <^  the  effects  of  these  continued  processes,  were 
we  not,  for  want  of  sufficiently  microscopic  eyes,  unable  to  observe 
correctly  and  in  detail  what  those  effects  are. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  EMPIRICAL  LAWS. 


§  1.  Experimental  philosophers  usually  give  the  name  of  Empirical 
Laws  to  those  uniformities  which  observation  or  experiment  has  shown 
to  exist,  but  upon  which  they  hesitate  to  relv  in  cases  varying  much 
from  those  which  have  been  actually  observed,  for  want  of  seemg  any 
reason  why  such  a  law  should  exist.  It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the 
notion  .of  an  empirical  law,  that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  law ;  that  if  true 
at  all,  its  truth  is  capable  of  bein^,  and  requires  to  be,  accounted  for. 
It  is  a  derivative  law,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  yet  known.  To 
state  the  explanation,  the  why  of  the  empirical  law,  would  be  to  state 
the  laws  from  which  it  is  derived;  the  idtimate  causes  upon  which 
it  is  contingent  And  if  we  knew  these,  we  should  also  know  what 
are  its  limits ;  under  what  conditions  it  Avould  cease  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  periodical  return  of  eclipses,  as  originally  ascertained  by  the 
pezBOvering  observation  of  the  early  eastern  astronomers,  was  an  em- 
pirical law,  until  the  general  laws  of  the  celestial  motions  had 
accounted  for  it.  The  following  are  empirical  laws  still  waiting  to  be 
resolved  into  the  simpler  laws  from  whidi  they  are  derived.  The  local 
laws  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  in  different  places  :  the  succes- 
sion of  certain  kinds  of  weather  to  certain  appearances  of  sky:  the  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  the  almost  universal  truth  that  bodies  expand  by 
increase  of  temperature :  the  law  that  breeds,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, are  improved  by  crossing:  that  gases  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
permeate  animal  membranes :  that  opium  and  alcohol  intoxicate:  that 
substances  containing  a  very  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  (such  as  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  morphia)  are  powerful  poisons:  that  when  diflerent 
metaJs  are  fused  together  the  alloy  is  harder  than  the  various  elements: 
that  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid  required '  to  neutralize  one  atom  of 
any  base,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base:  ttiat 
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the  aolabiHty  of  substtnoM  in  one  snotlier,  depefodt^  (at  leaat  in  some 
degree)  on  the  similtritj  <ii  t^ieir  elements. 

An  empirical  law,  th^  is  an  observed  anifi>rmitj,  presumed  to  be 
lesolyable  into  simper  laws,  but  not  jet  resolved  into  tbem.  The  as- 
certainment of  the  empirieal  \kwb  ai  phenomena,  often  precedes  by  4 
kmg  mterral  die  expluiation  of  those  laws  by  the  Deductive  Method: 
and  the  verification  of  a  deduction  usually  consists  in  die  oomparison 
of  its  results  with  empirical  laws  previously  ascertained. 

\  2.  From  a  limited  number  of  ultimate  laws  of  causation,  diere  are 
necessarily  generated  a  vast  number  of  derivative  mnlbrmities,  bodi 
of  succession  and  of  coexistence.  Some  are  laws  of  soccession  or  of 
coexistence  between  different  effects  of  the  same  cause :  of  these  we 
bad  abundant  examples  in  die  last  chapter.  Some  are  laws  of  suo> 
cession  between  effects  end  dieir  reihote  causes ;  resolvable  into  die 
laws  which  connect  each  with  die  intermediate  Hnk.  Thirdly,  when 
causes  act  together  and  compound  their  effects,  the  laws  of  those 
causes  generate  the  fundamental  law  of  die  effect,  namely,  that  it  de* 
pends  upon  the  coexistence  of  those  causes.  And,  finaUy,  the  ordei 
of  succession  or  of  coexistence  which  obtains  among  effects,  necessa- 
rily depends  upon  dieir  causes.  If  diey  are  effects  of  the  same  cause, 
it  depends  upon  die  laws  of  diat  cause ;  if  of  different  causes,  it  de* 
pends  upon  die  laws  of  those  causes  severally,  and  upon  die  circum* 
stances  which  determine  their  coexistence.  If  we  inquire  further  when 
and  how  the  causes  will  coexist,  diat,  again,  depends  upon  their  causes: 
and  we  may  thus  trace  back  the  phenomena  hieher  and  higher,  until 
the  different  series  of  effects  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  vHbole  is  shown 
to  have  depended  ultimately  upon  some  common  cause ;  or  undl,  in- 
stead of  oonverraig  to  one  pomt,  diey  terminate  in  different  points, 
and  the  order  of  the  effects  is  proved  to  have  arisen  from  die  cniginal 
coOoeation  of  some  of  the  primeval  causes,  or  natural  agents.  For 
example,  die  order  of  succession  and  of  coexistence  among  the 
heavenly  motions,  which  is  expressed  by  Kepler's  laws,  is  derived 
fixHn  die  coexistence  of  two  primeval  causes,  die  sun,  and  the  original 
impulse  or  projectile  force  impressed  upon  each  planetf  Kepler's 
lavtrs  are  resolved  into  the  lav^s  of  diese  causes  and  the  ^ct  of  dieir 
coexistence. 

Derivatrre  laws,  diere&re,  do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  ultimate 
laws  into  which  diey  are  resolvable :  diey  mostly  depend  upon  those 
ultimate  laws  and  an  ultimate  fact;  namely,  the  mode  of  coexistence 
of  some  of  the  original  elements  of  the  universe.  The  ultimate  laws 
of  eansadon  mi^  be  die  same  as  at  present,  and  yet  die  derivadve 
laws  completely  different,  if  the  causes  coexisted  in  different  proper- 
lions,  or  vrith  any  cBflference  in  diose  of  dieir  relations  by  which  the 
effects  are  influenced.     If,  for  example,  die  sun*s  attraction,  and  the 

*  T1mni»  wttter,  «f  wUdi  ekfat-nistttt  to  weight  ara  mcjngen,  duMbvi  noet  bodies  wfakh 
contain  m  high  proportioa  of  «X7gen,  Bdch  u  aU  the  nitratei,  (wbkh  have  more  oxygen 
than  any  othen  of  the  common  saltan  moat  of  (he  anlphatea,  many  of  the  carbonates,  ace. 
Again,  bodieB  Xax^j  conpoaed  af  combastible  elemeata,  like  hydrocen  and  carbon,  are 
aoloble  in  bodiaa  of  aimilar  oompoaition ;  roam,  for  inatance,  will  diieoive  in  ^oboi,  tar  in 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  empincal  generalization  ia  fur  from  being  uniYeraally  true :  no 
dovbt  becanae  it  is  a  remote,  and  therefore  eaailydefeated,  reanH  of  general  laws  too  deep 
lor  na  at  preaent  to  panetnte  t  but  it  will  probauy  in  time  snggaat  prnCBisaMi  of  inquiry, 
leading  to  the  diacorery  of  theae  lawa. 

f  Or  (according  to  Laplace's  theory)  the  sun,  and  the  tan*a  rotation. 
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Mgioal  pmeedle  finrce,  bad  en^etad  in  Bosno  otherntio  to  one  anodier 
^an  they  did  (and  we  know  <^  no  reason  why  this  should  not  have 
been  the  case),  the  derivative  Ibwb  of  the  heavenly  motions  mieht 
bttve  been  qnite  different  from  what  they  are.  The  proportions  which 
eodit  happen  to  be  snoh  as  to  produce  xesiilar  eUiptical  motions ;  any 
other  propcRtiona  wonld  have  produced  diffiNrent  ellipses,  or  circular, 
or  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  motions,  bat  still  regular  ones ;  because  the 
effects  of  each  ai  me  agents  accumulate  acoormng  to  an  uniform  law; 
and  two  regular  series  ci  gmmtkias,  when  their  corresponding  terms 
*ure  added,  most  produce  a  regolar  series  of  some  scMt,  whatever  the 
quantities  diesMelves  are. 

§  3.  Now  diis  last  mentioned  ejement  in  the  resoMaon  of  a  deriva- 
tive law,  the  element  whidi  is  not  a  law  of  causation  but  a  collocation 
of  causes,  cannot  itself  be  nedneed  to  any  law.  Th^w  is  (as  form^ly 
rataarked*)  no  unilbnBity,  no  norma,  principle,  or  rule,  perceivable  in 
tbe  distribution  of  the  praneval  natund  agents  through  the  universe. 
The  diffdrent  substances  c^nnposing  the  earth,  the  powers  that  pervade 
tfw  anrrefse,  stand  in  no  constant  relation  to  one  another.  One  sub- 
stance is  more  abundant  than  others,  one  power  acts  through  a  larger 
axteni  of  space  than  others,  without  any  pervading  anedogy  that  we 
can  discover.  We  not  only  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
Mm's  attraction  and  the  tangential  force  coexist  in  the  exact  propor- 
^on  they  do,  bnt  we  can  trace  no  coincidence  between  it  and  die 
proportions  in  which  any  other  elementary  powers  in  the  universe  are 
mtermingled.  The  utmost  disorder  is  apparent  in  the  combination  of 
Ike  canses ;  which  is  eonristant  with  the  most  perfect  order  in  their 
•fleets ;  for  when  each  agent  carries  on  its  own  operations  according  to 
«n  tmi&rm  law,  even  the  most  d^yridons  combiaiation  e£  agencies  will 
generate  a  regularity  of  some  sort,  as  we  see  in  the  kaleidosc<^, 
iriiere  any  carnal  arrangement  of  colored  bks  of  glass  produces  oy 
the  laws  of  reflection  a  beautifnl  reguiari^  in  the  effect. 

§  4.  In  the  above  consideradons  lies  the  justification  of  the  limited 
decree  of  reliance  which  philosophers  are  accustomed  td^lace  in  em- 
pirical laws. 

A  derivative  law  whidi  results  wholly  £rom  the  operation  of  some 
<me  canse,  wffl  be  as  universidly  true  as  the  laws  of  ^  cause  itself; 
that  is,  it  will  always  be  true  except  where  some  one  of  those  effects 
of  the  cause,  on  which  the  derivative  law  depends,  is  defeated  by  a 
eonnteractmg  cause.  Bvt  vHien  the  derivative  law  results  not  mm 
diiisrent  efleets  of  one  cause,  but  fi;om  effect  of  several  causes,  we 
cannot  be  oectain  that  it  wiH  be  true  under  anv  variation  in  the  mode 
of  coexistence  ef  those  causes,  or  c£  the  primidve  natural  agents  on 
wfa&eh  the  canses  nldmately  depend.  The  proposidon  that  coal  beds 
nest  upon  cevtain  descripdons  of  strata  exclusively,  thongh  true  on 
die  earth  so  far  as  our  libservadon  has  reached^  cannot  be  extended  to 
die  moon  or  the  other  planets,  supposing  coal  to  exist  there  ;  because 
we  cannot  be  assiuvd  raat  die  onginal  consdtudon  of  any  other  planet 
was  such  as  to  produce  die  different  deposidons  in  the  same  OTder  as 
in  oor  globe.    The  derivadve  kw  ki  thk  case  dep^ds  not  solely 

•  nopfi,  p.  9ot 
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upon  laws  but  upon  a  collocadon ;  and  oollocatioBs  cannot  be  rednoed 
to  any  law. 

Now  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  derivative  law  wfakb  has  not  yet  been 
resolved  into  its  elements,  in  odier  words,  an  empirical  law,  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  results  from  the  d^erent  effects  of  one  cause 
or  from  effects  of  different  causes.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  depends 
wholly  upon  laws,  or  partly  upon  laws  and  partly  upon  a  collocation. 
If  it  depends  upon  a  collocation,  it  will  be  true  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
that  particular  collocation  exists.  But  since  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  in 
case  of  its  depending  Upon  a  collocation,  what  the  collocation  is,  we  are' 
not  safe  in  extending  the  law  beyond  the  limits  of  time  and  place  in 
which  we  have  actual  experience  of  its  truth.  Since  within  those  limits 
thb  law  has  always  been  found  true,  we  have  evidence  that  the  colloca- 
tions, whatever  they  are,  upon  which  it  depends,  do  really  exist  within 
those  limits.  But  knowing  of  no  rule  or  principle  to  winch  the  collo- 
cations themselves  conform,  we  cannot  condiide  that  because  a  collo- 
cation is  proved  to  exist  within  certain  limits  of  place  or  time,  it  will 
exist  beyond  those  limits.  Empirical  laws,  there&re,  can  only  be  field 
true  within  the  limits  of  time  and  place  in  which  they  have  been  fi>and 
true  by  observation:  and  not  merely  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  bat 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance :  fpr  since  it  is  the  verv  meaning  of  an 
empirical  law  that  we  do  not  know  the  ultimate  laws  of  causation  upon 
which  it  is  dependent,  we  cannot  foresee,  vnthout  actual  trial,  in  what 
manner  or  to  what  extent  the  introduction  of  anv  new  circumstance 
may  effect  it. 

§  5.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  an  uniformity,  ascertained  by 
experience,  is  only  an  empirical  law  %  Since,  by  the  8iq[>i)06ition,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  resolve  it  into  higher  laws,  how  oo  we  know 
that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  law  of  causation  ) 

I  answer,  that  no  generalization  amounts  to  more  than  an  empirical 
law  when  the  only  proof  upon  which  it  rests  is  that  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement  For  it  has  been  seen  that  by  that  method  alone  we  never 
can  arrive  at  causes.  All  that  the  Method  of  Agreement  can  do  is,  to 
ascertain  tlA  whole  of  the  circumstances  common  to  all  cases  in  which 
a  phenomenon  is  produced :  and  thb  of  course  includes. not  only  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  but  all  phenomena  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  any  derivative  uniformity,  whether  as  bein^  collateral. 
effects  of  the  same  cause,  or  effects  of  any  other  cause  whidi,  in  all  the 
instances  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  coexisted  with  it.  The  method 
affords  no  means  of  determining  which  of  these  uniformities  are  laws  of 
causation,  and  which  are  merely  derivative  laws  resulting  from  those 
laws  of  causation  and  from  the  cc^ocadon  of  the  causes.  None  of 
them,  therefore,  can  be  received  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
derivative  laws,  the  derivation  of  which  has  not  been  traced ;  in  other 
words,  empirical  laws:  in  which  light,  all  results  obtained  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement  (and  therefore  almost  all  the  truths  obtained  bv 
simple  observation  vrithout  experiment)  must  be  considered,  untd 
either  confirmed  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  or  explained  deduc- 
tively, in  other  words,  accounted  for  i  priori. 

These  empirical  laws  may  be  of  greater  or  of  less  authority,  accord* 
ingr  as  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  they  are  resolvable  into  laws 
<nuy,  4>r  into  laws  and  collocations  together.    The  sequences  which  we 
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observe  in  die  production  and  subsequent  life  of  an  animal  or  a  vege-. 
table,  resting  upon  the  Method  of  Agreement  only,  are  mere  empirical 
laws ;  but  though  the  antecedents  in  those  sequences  may  not  be  the 
causes  of  the  consequents,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  probably,  in 
the  main,  successive  stages  of  a  progpressive  effect  originating  in  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  independent  of  collocations.  The  unifor- 
mities, on  the  other  hand,  in  the  order  of  superposition  of  strata  on  the 
earth,  are  empirical  laws  of  a  much  weaker  kind,  since  they  are  not 
only  not  laws  of  causation,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
depend  upon  any  common  cause:  all  appearances  are  in  favor  ot 
their  depending  upon  the  particular  collocation  of  natural  agents  which 
primitively  existed  on  our  globe,  and  from  which  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  collocation  which  exists  or  has  existed  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  universe. 

6.  Our  definition  of  an  empirical  law  including  not  only  those 
umfbrmities  which  are  not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation,  but  also 
those  which  are,  provided  there  be  reason  to  presume  that  they  are 
not  ultimate  laws ;  this  is  the  proper  place  to  consider  by  whst  signs 
we  may  judge  that  even  if  an  observed  uniformity  be  a  law  of  causa- 
tion, it  is  not  an  ultimate  but  a  derivative  law. 

The  first  sien  is,  if  between  the  antecedent  a  and  the  consequent  b 
there  be  evidence  of  some  intermediate  link ;  some  phenomenon  of 
which  we  can  collect  the  existence,  although  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  senses  or  of  our  instruments  we  are  unable  to  ascertam  its  precise 
nature  and  laws.  If  there  be  such  a  phenomenon  (which  may  be 
denoted  by  the  letter  x),  it  follows  that  even  if  a  be  the  cause  of  b,  it 
is  but  the  remote  cause,  and  that  the  law,  a  causes  b,  is  resolvable  into 
at  least  two  laws,  a  causes  x,  and  s  causes  b.  This  is  a  very  firequent 
case,  since  the  operations  of  nature  mostly  take  place  on  so  minute  a 
scale,  that  many  of  the  successive  steps  are  eimer  imperceptible,  or 
very  indistinctly  perceived. 

Take,  for  example,  the  laws  of  the  chemical  composition  of  substan- 
ces ;  as  that,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  combined  water  is  produced. 
All  we  see  of  the  process  is,  that  the  two  gases  being  mixed  m  certain 
proportions,  and  heat  or  electricity  being  applied,  an  explosion  takes 
place,  the  gases  disappear,  and  water  remains.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  law,  or  about  its  being  a  law  of  causation.  But  between  the 
antecedent  (the  gases  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture*  heated  or  elec- 
trified), and  the  consequent  (the  production  of  water),  there  must  be 
an  intermediate  process  which  we  do  not  see.  For  if  we  take  any 
portion  whatever  of  the  water,  and  subject  it  to  analysis,  we  find  that 
It  always  contains  some  hydrogen  and  some  oxyeen :  nay,  the  very 
same  proportions  of  them,  namely,  two-thirds,  in  vcnume,  of  hydrogen, 
and  one-ttiird  oxygen.  This  is  true  of  a  single  drop ;  it  is  true  of  the 
minutest  portion  which  our  instruments  are  capable  of  appreciating, 
^nce,  then,  the  smallest  perceptible  portion  of  uie  water  contains  both 
those  substances,  portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  smaller  than  the 
smallest  perceptible  must  have  come  together  in  every  such  minute 
portion  of  space ;  must  have  come  closer  together  than  when  the  gases 
were  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  since  (to  mention  no  other 
reasons)  the  water  occupies  &r  less  space  than  the  ^es.  Now  as  we 
"  see  this  contact  cnr  close  approach  cf  the  mmute  particles,  we 


c^mot  obsenre  wkb  wfaat  circanutuicei  it  is  MtendecU  or  tcooTdittg  to 
what  l8WB  it  prodaccf  its  effects.  The  production  of  water^  that  is,  of 
tbe  sensible  phenomena  wfaidi  characterize  the  eomponnd*  may  be  « 
very  remote  effect  of  diose  laws.  There  may  be  inmmierable  inter^ 
rening  links;  and  we  are  sore  that  there  must  be  some.  Haying  full 
proof  diat  coipnscular  action  of  some  kind  takes  place  prerious  to  any 
of  the  great  transformations  in  the  sensible  properties  of  substances, 
we  can  liare  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  chemicai  action,  as  at  present 
known,  are  not  ultimate  but  derivatiYe  laws;  however  ignorant  we 
may  be,  and  even  diough  we  should  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  of  the 
nature  of  the  laws  of  corpuscular  action  from  which  iimj  are  derived* 

In  like  maniier  all  the  processes  of  Vegetative  life,  whedier  in  the 
Vegetable  property  so  called  or  in  the  animal  body,  are  corpuscular 
processes.  Nutrition  is  the  addition  of  particles  to  one  another,  in 
part  replacing  other  particles  separated  ana  excreted,  in  part  occasion- 
mg  an  morease  of  bulk  or  weight,  so  gradual,  that  oi^y  after  a  long 
continuance  does  it  become  perceptible**  Various  organs,  by  meaae 
of  peculiar  vessels,  secrete  from  the  blood,  fluids,  die  component  par^ 
tides  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  blood,  but  which  dmr  from  it 
most  widely  both  in  mechanical  propeities  and  in  chemicd  oompoaidoB. 
Here,  then,  are  abundance  of  unknovm  Hnks  tobe  filled  up;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  die  phenomena  of  vegetative  or  organic 
life  are  derivative  laws,  dependent  upon  properties  €i  the  ooimi^des, 
and  of  those  elementary  tissues  vrhioh  are  comparatively  simple  com* 
binations  of  corpuscles. 

The  first  sign,  dien,  from  which  a  law  of  causation,  diough  hi^ierto 
unresolved,  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  derivative  law,  is  any  indicatioii 
of  the  existence  of  an  intennediate  link  or  links  between  the  antece^ 
dent  and  the  consequent  The  second  is,  when  the  antecedent  is  an 
extremely  complex  phenomenon,  and  its  effects,  therefore,  probably,  in 
part  at  least,  compounded  of  the  effects  of  its  different  elonents ;  since 
we  know  that  the  case  in  which  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  not  made  up 
of  the  effects  of  its  parts,  is  exceptional,  die  Gompoaition  of  Caoses 
being  by  far  the  more  ordinary  case. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  two  examples,  in  one  of  which  die  ante- 
l^edent  is  the  sum  of  many  homogeneous^  in  die  other  of  heterogeneousi 
parts.  The  weioht  of  a  body  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  its  minute 
|)articles ;  a  truth  which  astronomers  express  in  its  most  general  terms, 
when  they  say  that  bodies,  at  equal  distances,  gravitate  to  one  anodier 
in  proportion  to  their  quandty  of  matter.  AH  true  propositions,  diere- 
fore,  which  can  be  made  concemine  gravity,  are  derivative  lows ;  the 
ultimate  lav^  into  which  diey  are  all  resolvable  being  that  every  par* 
tide  of  matter  attracts  every  odier.  As  our  second  example,  we  may 
take  any  of  di6  sequences  observed  in  meteorology :  for  instance,  that 
a  diminudon  of  die  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  Radicated  by  a  frdl  of 
the  barometer)  is  followed  by  rain*  The  antecedent  is  here  a  com* 
plex  phenomenon^  made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements;  the  column 
of  the  atmosphere  over  aeny  pardcular  place  consisting  of  two  parts,  m 
column  of  air,  uid  a  column  of  aoueous  vapor  nixed  with  it ;  and  tise 
change  in  die  two  together,  manitested  by  a  fall  cf  die  barometer,  and 
followed  by  rain^  must  be  either  a  diange  in  one  of  these,  or  in  the 
odier,  or  in  both.  We  might,  dien,  even  in  the  abeenoe  of  any  odier 
evidence,  form  a  reasonable  presumption,  from  die  invariable  prsseaoe 
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of  both  theie  eilemonts  in  the  antecedent,  that  the  sequence  is  probafi 
bly  not  sn  nkimate  law,  but  a  result  of  the  laws  of  the  two  different 
agents:  a  preaumption  onlT  to  be  destroyed  wktettt  we  had  made 
ourseWes  so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  both*  as  to  be  able  to 
affirm  that  those  laws  could-  not  by  themselTes  produce  the  observed 
vesuh. 

f  7.  Thecearebut  few  known  cases  of  succession  from  Terr  complex 
antecedents,  whidi  hare  not  either  been  actually  accounted  for  from 
simpler  laws,  or  inferred  with  great  probability  (from  the  ascertained 
eufltenoe  of  intermediate  links  of  causation  not  yet  understood)  to  be 
eapable  of  beii^  so  accounted  for.  It  is,  theVefbre,  highly  probable 
that  all  sequences  frtnn  complex  antecedents  are  dius  resolvable,  and 
that  uHimare  laws  are  in  all  cas^  comparatively  simple.  If  there 
were  not  the  other  reasons  already  mentioned  lor  believing  that  the 
laws  of  organized  nature  are  resolvable  into  simpler  laws,  it  would  be 
afanost  a  ssmcient  reason  that  the  antecedents  in  most  of  the  sequences 
are  so  very  complex. 

There  are  a]^>earances  strongly  frcvoring  the  suspicion,  that  these 
phenomena  are  reaVhr  resolvable  into  mudi  simpler  lavTS  than  might  at 
irst  be  expected.  The  grovelh  of  an  animal  from  infrncy  to  maturity, 
of  a  plant  from  afrncy  till  death,  and  even  that  process  of  decay 
Vfhkh  is  but  a  slow  death,  bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
progressive  effdct  of  the  continued  action  of  some  cause,  proceeding 
nntil  it  meets  agencies  which  oveipower  it,  or  until  its  accumulated 
effects  give  rise  to  conditions  inconsistent  widi  its  own  existence. 
This  suppositioa  by  no  means  requires  that  the  effect  should  not, 
dorine  its  progress,  undergo  many  modifications  besides  those  of 
quantity,  or  that  it  should  not  sometimes  appear  to  undergo  a  very 
marked  change  of  duraoter.  This  may  be,  either  because  the  unknown 
cause  consists  of  several  component  einnents  or  agents,  vrhose  effects, 
accumulating  according  to  dmorent  lavre,  are  con^pounded  in  difierent^ 
nropottions  at  diibrent  periods  in  the  existence  of  ^e  oiganized 
being ;  or  because,  at  certain  points  in  its  progress,  fresh  causes  or 
agendes  come  in,  or  are  evolved,  v^hich  intermix  their  lavirs  with 
those  of  the  prime  agent. 

This  great  problem,  the  most  difficult  in  all  physics,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  Ultimate  laws  of  organized  nature,  is  one  which  natural 
science  in  its  proeress  seems  now  at  least  to  have  fairly  come  up  to ; 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  at  the  point  where  the  phenomena 
appear  most  accessible  to  experiment,  namely,  in  separating  the  effects 
of  partial  from  those  of  general  causes.  The  result,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
fully  accords  with  the  alnyve  surmise.  I  aDude  to  the  new  and  in&nt 
science  of  morphology,  created  with  respect  to  animals  by  the  ffenius 
of  Cuvier  and  St.  HUaire,  and  with  respect  to  vegetables  by  umt  of 
the  illustrions  €^oethe,  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much  in  quite  a 
different  field  of  intellect,  and  whose  researches  on  the  **  Metamor« 
phoses  of  PhmtB"  have  met  with  a  more  ftivorable  reception  from  the 
•eiendfic  world  than  his  n)eculations  on  colors^  It  seems  to  be  now 
considered  by  natural  philosophers  as  suffidendy  estabtished,  that 

Slants  and  animals,  in  the  process  of  growing  up  from  their  germs, 
ave  a  tendency  to  develop  themselves  in  a  much  more  uniform  man* 
ner  tlian  they  in  &ct  do ;  that  the  difibrances,  fbr  example  of  leaf. 
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flower,  and  fruit,  are  mera  modifications  of  one  general  phenomenon ; 
or  (which  is  only  another  expression  for  the  same  idea)  joint  results  of 
one  common  tendency  and  of  seyeral  partial  causes  combining  with  it. 

§  8.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  recognized  two  kinds  of 
empirical  laws :  those  known  to  be  laws  of  causation,  but  presumed 
to  be  resolvable  into  simpler  laws ;  and  those  not  known  to  be  laws  of 
causation  at  all.  Both  these  kinds  cif  laws  agree  in  the  demand  which 
they  make  £>r  being  explained  by  deduction,  and  agree  in  being  the 
appropriate  means  of  yerifying  such  deduction,  since  they  represent 
the  experience  with  which  the  result  of  the  deduction  must  be  com- 
pared. They  agree,  further,  in  this,  that  until  explained,  and  con- 
nected with  die  ultimate  laws  from  which  they  restut,  they  have  not 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  of  which  laws  are  susceptible. 
It  has  been  shown  on  a  fonner  occasion  that  laws  of  causation  which 
are  derivative,  and  compounded  of  simpler  laws,  are  not  only,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  implies,  less  general,  but  even  less  certain,  than  the 
simpler  laws  from  which  they  result ;  not  so  positively  to  be  relied  upon 
as  universally  true.  The  inferiority  of  evidence,  however,  which 
attaches  to  this  class  of  laws,  is  trifling  compared  with  that  which  is 
inherent  in  umfinmities  not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation  at  alL  So 
long  as  the«e  are  unresolved,  we  cannot  tell  upon  how  many  colloca^ 
tions,  as  well  as  laws,  their  truth  may  be  dependent ;  and  can  never, 
therefore,  extend  them  with  perfect  confidence  to  cases  in  which  we 
have  not  assured  ourselves,  by  trial,  that  the  necessary  collocation  of 
causes,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists.  It  is  to  this  class  of  laws  alone 
that  the  {>roperty,  which  philosophers  usually  consider  as  characteristic 
of  empirical  laws,  belongs  in  aU  its  strictness ;  the  property  of  being 
unfit  to  be  relied  on  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,^ 
in  which  the  observations  have  been  made. '  These  are  empirical  lawa 
in  a  more  emphatic  sense;  and  when  I  employ  that  term  (except 
where  the  context  manifestly  indicates  the  reverse)  I  shall  generally, 
mean  to  designate  those  uniformities  only,  whether  of  succession  or 
of  coexistence,  wfaidi  are  not  Imown  to  be  laws  of  caosadon. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  CHANCE,  AND  ITS  ELIMINATION. 


§  1.  CoNsiDERiNO,  then,  as  en^iricd  laws  only  those  observed  uni- 
fi>rmities  respecting  which  the  question  whether  Uiey  are  laws  of  causa- 
tion must  remain  imdecided  until  they  can  be  explained  deductively, 
or  until  some  means  are  found  of  applying  the  Method  of  Difference  to 
die  case ;  it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  until  an 
uniformity  can,  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes,  be  taken  Out  of  the 
class  of  empirical  laws,  and  brought  either  into  that  of  laws  of  causa- 
tion or  of  the  demonstrated  resulte  <^  laws  of  causation,  it  cannot  with 
any  assurance  be  pronounced  true  beyond  the  local  and  other  limit* 
within  which  it  has  been  found  so  by  actual  observatioD.  It  remains  to 
consider  how  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  truth  even  within  thoea 
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fimitfl ;  after  what  quantity  of  experience  a  generalization  which  rests 
solely  upon  the  Method  of  Agreement,  can  he  considered  sufficiently 
estahhshed,  even  as  an  empirical  law.  In  a  fonner  chapter,  when 
treating  of  the  Methods  of  Direct  Induction,  we  expressly  reserved  this 
•question,*  and  the  time  is  now  come  for  endeavonng  to  solve  it. 

We  found  that  the  Method  of  Agreement  has  the  defect  of  not 
proving  causation,  and  can  therefore  only  be  employed  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  empirical  laws.  But  we  found,  moreover,  that  besides  this 
deficiency,  it  labors  under  a  characteristic  imperfection,  tending  ^ 
render  uncertain  even  sdch  conclusions  as  it  is  in  itself  adapted  to 
prove.  This  imperfection  arises  fitnn  Plurality  of  Causes.  Although 
two  or  more  cases  in  which  the  phenomenon  a  has  been  met  with,  may 
have  no  common  antecedent  except  A,  this  does  not  prove  that  there 
18  any  connexion  between  a  and  A,  since  a  may  have  many  causes,  and 
mav  have  been  produced,  in  these  different  instances,  not  by  anything 
whidi  the  instances  had  in  common,  but  by  some  of  those  elements  in 
them  T^iich  were  different.  We,  nevertheless,  observed,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  instances  pointing  to  A  as  the  antecedent, 
the  characteristic  uncertainty  of  the  method  dimjnishes,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law  of  connexion  between  A  and  a  more  nearly  approaches 
to  certainty.  It  is  now  to  be  determined,  afler  what  amount  of  expe- 
rience this  certaint]f\may  be  deemed  to  be  practically  attained,  and  the 
connexion  between  A  and  a  may  be  received  as  an  empirical  law. 

This  question  may  be  otherwise  stated  m  more  &zmliar  terms : — 
After  how  many  and  what  sort  of  instances  may  it  be  concluded,  that 
an  observed  coincidence  between  two  phenomena  is  not  the  effect  ot 
diancet 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the  lo^c  of  induc- 
tion, that  we  should  form  *a  distinct  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
ckamce^  and  how  the  phenomena  which  common  language  ascribes  to 
that  abstraction  are  really  produced. 

§  2.  Chance  is  usually  spoken  of  in  direct  antithesis  to  law  ;  what- 
ever (it  is  supposed)  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  law,  is  attributed  to 
chance.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  whatever  happens  *is  the  result 
of  some  law ;  is  an  effect  of  causes,  and  could  have  been  predicted 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  causes,  and  from  their  laws. 
If  I  turn  up  a  particular  card,  that  is  a  consequence  of  its  place  in  the 
pack.  Its  place  in  the  pack  v^as  a  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cards  were  shuffled,  or  of  the  order  in  which  they  were 
played  in  the  last  game ;  which,  again,  v^ere  the  effects  of  prior  causes 
At  every  stage,  if  we  had  posseted  an  accurate  knowfodge  of  the 
causes  in  existence,  it  would  have  been  abstractedly  possible  to  foretell 
the  eflbct 

An  event  occurring  by  chance,  may  be  described  as  a  coincidence 
from  which  we  have  no  ground  to  infer  an  uniformity  :  the  occurrence 
of  a  phenomenon  in  certain  drcumstances,  without  our  having'  reason 
on  that  account  to  infer  that  it  will  happen  asain  in  those  circum- 
stances. This,  however,  when  looked  closely  mto,  implies  that  the 
enumeradon  of  the  circumstances  is  not  compete.  Whatever  the  fact 
be,  since  it  has  occurred  once,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  a22  die  same  m* 

*  Sfipn,  p.  258. 
Re 
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eainstaiioet  were  repeated,  k  would  occur  a^ain ;  and  not  oiily  ifa^ 
but  there  is  Bome  particular  portion  of  those  cuxumstaiices  upon  which 
the  phenomenon  it  invariably  consequent.  With  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  connected  in  any  pennanent  maimer :  its  conjunction 
with  those  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  chance,  to  be  merely  casuaL 
Facts  casually  conjoined  are  separately  the  effects  of  causes,  and 
therefore  of  laws ;  but  of  different  causes,  and  causes  not  connected 
by  any  law. 

It  is  incorrect,  then,  to  say  that  any  phenomenon  is  produced  by 
chance ;  but  we  may  say  tliat  two  or  more  phenomena  are  coi^joined 
by  chance,  that  they  coexist  or  succeed  <me  another,  only  by  chance ; 
meaning  that  they  are  in  no  way  related  through  causation;  thattheyaie 
neither  cause  and  effect,  nor  effects  of  the  same  cause,  nor  e&cts  of 
causes  between  which  there  subsbts  any  law  of  coexiatence,  nor  even 
effects  of  the  same  original  ooUocatiott  of  primeval  causes. 

If  the  same  casual  coincidence  never  occurred  a  second  time,  we 
should  have  an  easy  test  £as  distinguishing  such  from  the  coincidences 
which  are  results  of  a  law.  As  long  as  the  phenomena  had  been  iound 
together  only  once,  so  long,  unless  we  knew  some  more  general  laws 
from  M^ch  ike  coincidence  might  have  resulted,  we  could  not  distin^ 
guish  it  from  a  casual  one ;  but  if  it  occurred  twice,  we  should  know 
that  the  phenomena  so  conjoined  must  be  in  some  way  connected 
through  their  causes. 

There  is«  however,  no  such  test.  A  coincidence  may  occur  again 
and  again,  and  yet  be  only  casuaL  Nay,  it  would  be  inconsistent  vritb 
what  we  know  a£  the  order  of  nature,  to  doubt  that  eveiy  casual  coin- 
cidence will  sooner  or  later  be  repeated,  as  long  as  the  phenomena 
between  which  it  occurred  do  not  cease  to  exist,  ch:  to  be  produced. 
The  recurrence,  therefore^  of  the  same  coincidence  more  tnaa  once^ 
or  even  its  frequent  recurrence,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
any  law ;  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  casual,  or,  in  common  language^ 
the  effect  of  chance. 

And  yet,  when  a  coincidence  cannot  be  deduced  from  known  laws, 
nor  proved  by  exj^erim^it  to  be  itself  a  case  of  causation,  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  b  the  only  evidence  from  which  we  can  infer  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  law.  Not^  however,  its  mbiduU  frequency.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  coincidence  occurs  often,  or  seldom,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  those  terms;  but  whether  it  occurs  more  often  than 
chance  will  account  for;  more  often  than  might  rationally  be  expected 
if  the  coincidence  were  casual.  We  have  to  decide,  therefore,  what 
degree  <^  frequency  in  a  coincidence  diance  will  account  for.  And  to 
this  there  can  be  no  general  answer.  We  can  only  state  the  principle 
b^  which  the  answer  must  be  determined :  the  answer  itaelt  will  be 
different  m  every  different  case. 

?Suppo$e  that  one  of  the  phenomena,  A,  exists  always,  and  the  odier 
phenomenon,  B^  only  occasionally :  it  follows  that  everv  insUmce  of  B 
will  be  an  instance  of  its  coincidence  with  A,  and  yet  the  coincidence 
will  be  merely  casual,  not  the  result  of  any  connexion  between  them. 
The  fixed  stars  have  been  constantly  in  exbtence  since  the  bennning 
of  human  experience,  and  all  phenomena  that  have  come  under  numan 
observation  havOi  in  every  nngle  instance,  co^dsted  with  them;  jet 
this  coincidence,  although  equally  invariable  with  that  which  exists 
between  any  of  those  phenomena  and  its  own  cause,  does  not  prove 
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that  the  sttrs  «re  its  osiim,  nor  that  tlioj  are  in  aoTWise  connected 
ivith  it.  As  strong  a  caae  o£  coincidence,  therefbre,  aa  can  poeaibly 
exist,  and  a  much  stronger  one  in  point  of  mere  firequencj  than  moat 
of  those  which  prove  laws,  does  not  hete  |»t>ve  a  law:  whyl  becausei 
since  the  stars  exist  ahrajs,  they  mutt  coexist  with  eyerj  other  phe« 
nomenon,  whedier  cNMUiected  with  them  by  causation  or  not.  The 
vmfonnity,  great  though  it  be,  is  no  greater  than  would  occur  on  the 
iopposition  that  no  such  connexion  exists. 

On  die  other  hand,  suppose  diat  we  were  inquiring  whether  there 
be  any  connexion  between  rain  and  any  particular  wind.  Rain,  we 
know,  occasionally  occurs  with  every  wind ;  therefore  the  coimexion» 
if  it  exists,  cannot  be  an  actual  law ;  but  still,  rain  may  be  connected 
with  some  psrcicular  wmd  through  causation ;  that  is,  although  they 
cannot  be  always  effects  of  the  same  cause  (for  if  so  they  would  always 
coexist),  there  may  be  some  causes  common  to  the  two,  so  that  in  so 
£ur  as  either  is  {»x>duced  by  those  common  causes,  they  will,  from  the 
laws  of  the  causes,  be  found  to  coexist  How,  then,  shall  we  ascertain 
this  I  The  obrious  answer  is,  by  observing  whether  rain  occurs  willi 
one  wind  more  frequently  than  with  any  other.  That,  however,  is  not 
enough ;  for  peiliaps  that  one  vfind  bh>tvs  more  frequently  than  any 
other ;  so  that  its  blowing  more  frequently  in  rainy  weather  is  no  more 
than  would  happen,  although  it  had  no  connexion  v?ith  the  causes  of 
itdn,  provided  it  were  not  ocmnected  vnth  causes  advene  to  rain.  In 
England,  vresterly  winds  blow  during  about  twice  as  great  a  portion 
of  uie  year  as  easterly.  li^  therefore,  it  rains  only  twice  as  often  with 
li  westerly,  as  with  an  easterly  wind,  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that 
any  law  of  nature  is  concerned  in  the  coincidence.  If  it  rains  more 
than  twice  as  often,  we  may  be  sure  that  some  law  is  concerned; 
either  there  is  some  cause  in  nature  tending  to  produce  both  rain  and 
a  westerly  wind,  or  a  westerly  vnnd  has  itself  some  tendency  to  pro* 
dace  rain.  But  if  it  rains  leiw  than  twice  as  often,  we  may  draw  a 
directly  oppoaue  inference  $  the  one,  instead  of  beinflt  a  cause,  or  con* 
nected  with  causes  of  the  other,  must  be  coonectea  with  causes  ad* 
verse  to  it,  or  with  the  absence  of  some  cause  which  produces  it ;  and 
although  it  may  still  rain  much  oftener  vnth  a  westerly  v?ind  than  vnth 
an  ea^^y,  so  for  would  this  be  from  proving  any  connexion  between 
the  phenomena,  that  the  ccmnexion  proved  would  be  between  rain  and 
an  easterly  wind,  the  wind  to  which,  in  mere  frequency  of  coincidence» 
it  is  least  allied. 

Heie,  then,  are  two  examples :  in  one,  the  greatest  possible  fre- 
quency of  coincidence,  vnth  no  instance  whatever  to  the  contrary,  does 
not  fnrove  that  there  is  any  law;  in  the  other,  a  much  less  frequency 
of  coincidence,  even  vrhen  non-coincidence  is  still  more  frequent,  does 
prove  that  there  is  a  law.  In  both  cases  the  principle  is  the  same.  In 
Doth  we  consider  the  positive  freauency  of  the  phenomena  themselves, 
end  how  great  frequency  c(  coincidence  that  must  of  itself  bring  about, 
without  supposing  any  connexion  between  them,  provided  there  be  no 
repugnance ;  provided  neither  be  connected  wim  any  cause  tending 
to  frustrate  the  other.  If  we  find  a  greater  frequency  of  coincidence 
than  this,  we  conclude  that  there  is  some  connexion ;  if  a  less  fre* 
quency,  that  there  is  some  repugnance.  In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
^nde  that  one  of  the  phenomena  can  under  some  circumstances  cause 
the  other,  or  that  there  exists  something  capable  of  causing  them  both; 
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m  the  latter,  that  oil%  of  them,  or  some  cause  whidi  produces  one  of 
them,  is  capable  of  counteracting  the  production  of  the  other.  Wo 
have  thus  to  deduct  from  the  observea  frequency  of  coincidence,  as 
much  as  may  be  the  effect  of  chance,  that  is,  of  the  mere  frequency  of 
the  phenomena  themselves ;  and  if  anything  remains,  what  does  re< 
main  is  the  residual  fext  which  proves  the  existence  of  a  law. 

The  frequency  of  the  phenomena  can  only  be  ascertained  within 
definite  limits  of  space  and  time ;  depending  as  it  does  on  the  quantity 
and  distribution  of  the  primeval  natural  agents,  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  observation,  since  no  law,  no 
regularity,  can  be  traced  in  it,  enabling  us  to  infer  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  But  for  the  present  purpose  this  is  no  disadvantage,  the 
question  being  confined  within  the  same  limits  as  the  data.  The /coin- 
cidences occurred  in  certain  places  and  times,  and  within  those  we  can 
estimate  the  frequency  with  which  such  coincidences  would  be  pro- 
duced by  chance.  If,  then,  we  find  from  observation  that  A  exists  in 
one  case  out  of  every  two,  and  B  in  one  case  out  of  every  three ;  then 
if  there  be  neither  connexion  nor  repugnance  between  them,  or  be- 
tween any  of  their  causes,  the  instances  in  which  A  and  B  will  both 
exist,  that  is  to  say  will  coexist,  will  be  one  case  in  every  six.  For  A 
exists  in  three  cases  out  of  six ;  and  B,  existing  in  one  case  out  of 
every  three  without  regard  to  thepresence  or  absence  of  A,  will  exist 
in  one  case  out  of  those  three.  There  will  therefore  be,  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases,  two  in  which  A  exists  without  B ;  one  case  of  B 
without  A ;  two  in  which  neither  B  nor  A  exists,  and  one  case  out  rf 
six  in  which  they  both  exist  If  then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  found 
to  coexist  oflener  than  in  one  case  out  of  six ;  and,  consequently  A 
does  not  exist  without  B  so  often  as  twice  in  three  times,  nor  B  with- 
out A  so  oflen  as  once  in  every  twice ;  there  is  some  cause  in  exist- 
ence, which  tends  to  produce  a  conjunction  between  A  and  B. 

Generalizing  the  result,  we  may  say,  that  if  A  occurs  in  a  larger 

Sroportion  of  the  cases  where  B  is,  than  of  the  cases  where  B  is  not; 
len  will  B  also  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  where  A  is, 
than  of  the  cases  where  A  is  not ;  and  there  is  some  connexion,  through 
causation,  betiveen  A  and  B.  If  we  could  ascend  to  the  causes  of  the 
two  phenomena,  we  should  find,  at  some  stage,  either  proximate  or 
remote,  some  cause  or  causes  common  to  both;  and  if  we  could  ascei^ 
tain  what  these  are,  we  could  firame  a  generalization  which  would  be 
true  without  restriction  of  place  or  time :  but  until  we  can  do  so,  the 
fact  of  a  connexion  between  the  two  phenomena  remains  an  em- 
pirical law. 

§  3.  Having  considered  in  what  manner  it  may  be  determined 
whether  any  given  conjunction  of  phenomena  is  casual  or  the  result  of 
some  law ;  to  complete  the  theory  of  chance,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  now  consider  those  effects  which  are  partly  the  result  of  chance 
and  partly  of  law :  or  in  other  words,  in  much  the  effects  of  casual 
conjunctions  of  causes  are  habitually  blended  in  one  result  with  the 
effects  of  a  constant  cause. 

This  is  a  case  of  Composition  of  Causes;  and  the  peculiarity  of  it 
is,  that  instead  of  two  or  more  causes  intermixing  their  effects  in  a 
regular  manner  with  those  of  one  another,  we  have  now  one  constant 
tause,  producing  an  effect  which  is  successively  modified  by  a  series 
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ot  Tariable  causes.  Thus,  as  summer  advances)  the  appioach  of  this 
sun  to  a  yertical  position  tends  to  produce  a  constant  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  but  with  this  effect  of  a  constant  cause,  there  are  blended 
^e  effects  of  many  variable  causes,  vdnds,  clouds,  evaporation,  elec- 
tric agencies,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  temperature  on  any  given  day 
depends  in  part  upon  these  fleeting  causes,  and  only  in  part  upon  the 
constant  cause.  If  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause  is  always  accom- 
panied and  disguised  by  effects  of  variable  causes,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  the  ccmstant  cause  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by 
separating  it  fix»n  all  other  causes  and  observing  it  apart.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  an  additional  rule  of  experimental  mquinr. 

When  the  action  of  a  cause  A  is  liable  to  be  interfered  with,  not 
steadily  by  the  same  cause  or  causes,  but  by  different  causes  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  when  these  are  so  frequent,  or  so  indeterminate,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  exclude  all  of  them  from  any  experiment,  althbugh 
we  may  vary  them ;  our  resource  is,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  eflect  of  all  the  variable  causes  taken  together.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  make  as  many  triab  as  possible,  preserving  A  invariable.  The 
results  of  these  different  trials  will  naturally  be  different,  since  the 
indeterminate  modifying  causes  are  different  in  each :  if,  then,  we  do 
not  find  these  results  to  be  progressive,  but  on  the  contrary  to  oscillate 
about  a  certain  point,  one  experiment  giving  a  result  a  little  greater, 
another  a  little  less,  one  a  result  tending  a  little  more  in  one  direction, 
another  a  little  more  in  the  contrary  direction ;  while  the  average,  or 
middle  point,  does  not  vary,  but  different  sets  of  experiments  (taken 
under  as  great  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  possible)  yield  the  san^e 
4nean,  provided  only  they  be  sufficiently  numerous ;  then  that  mean, 
or  average  result,  is  the  part,  in  each  experiment,  which  is  due  to  the 
cause  A,  and  is  the  effect  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  A  could 
have  acted  alone :  the  variable  remainder  is  the  effect  of  chance,  that 
is,  of  causes  the  coexistence  of  which  with  the  cause  A  was  merely 
casual.  The  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  induction  in  this  case  is, 
when  any  increase  of  the  number  of  trials  from  which  the  average  is 
struck,  does  not  inaterially  alter  the  average. 

*  This  kind  of  elimination,  in  which  we  do  not  eliminate  any  one 
assignable  cause,  but  the  multitude  of  floating  unassignable  ones,  may 
be  termed  the  Elimination  of  Chance.  We  afford  an  example  of  it 
when  we  repeat  an  experiment,  in  order,  by  taking  the  mean  of  differ- 
ent results,  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  unavoidable  errors  of  each 
individual  experiment  When  there  is  no  permanent  cause  such  as 
would  produce  a  tendency  to  error  peculiarly  in  one  direction,  we  are 
warranted  by  experience  in  assuming  that  the  errors  on  one  side  wiQ, 
in  a  certain  number  of  experiments,  about  balance  the  errors  on  the 
contrary  side;  We  have,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  experiment,  until 
any  change  which  is  produced  in  the  average  of  the  whole  by  fbrther 
repetition,  Mb  withm  limits  of  error  consistent  with  the  degpree  of 
accuracy  required  by  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

§  4.  In  the  supposition  hitherto  made,  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause 
A  has  been  assumed  to  form  so  great  and  conspicuous  a  part  of  the 
general  result,  that  its  existence  never  could  be  a  matter  of  uncer^ 
tainty,  and  the  object  of  the  eliminating  process  was  only  to  ascertain 
hno  much  is  attribi^table  to  that  cause ;  what  is  its  exact  law.    Oasetf, 
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hawmvttf  occwr  in  -wliioh  die  eS&ct  of  a  coBstant  mmim  is  so  taiiA- 
coiopared  with  thai  of  some  of  die  changeable  oaoMs  widi  which  it  it 
liable  to  be  oasiudly  conjoineii,  diat  of  itielf  it  escapes  nodce,  and  t^ 
yerj  existeiice  of  any  effect  arising  bom  a  constant  cause  is  first  Iearat» 
W  the  process  whidi  in  general  serves  only  £br  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  that  effect.  This  case  of  indnetioii  msy  be  churaeterised  as  tbUows* 
A  given  effi»ct  is  known  to  be  ^efly,  and  not  known  not  to  be  wholly, 
determined  by  diangesMe  causes.  If  it  be  wholly  so  produced,  then 
if  the  a^^egate  be  taken  of  a  suffident  nimib^  <n  instances,  die 
efibcts  oFuiete  di&rei^  causes  will  cancel  one  snodwr.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  find  this  to  be  die  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  such  a 
number  of  trials  has  been  made  that  no  further  indease  akers  the 
average  result,  we  find  that  ave(rage  to  be,  not  zoro,  but  some  odwr 
quancily,  around  whi<^  diou^  small  in  coBi|pariaoB  with  die  tcjtal 
effect,  die  effect  nevertheless  osciQstes,  and  which  is  the  middle  point 
in  its  eeciOation;  we  may  conclude  this  to  be  the  e&ct  of  some  cour 
stant  cause :  which  cause,  1^  some  of  the  methods  already  treated  o£, 
we  may  hope  to  detect.  This  may  be  called  tie  ducaaery  of  a  rendttal 
fienomemom  ky  ^iminatmg  the  ^ect  of  eh^moe. 

It  is  in  tinsmann^,  for  ^Lam|^,  that  loaded  dice  m^  be  discovered. 
Of  course  no  dice  are  se  clumsily  loaded  that  diey  must  always  throw 
eertam  numbem;  odierwiae  die  firaud  would  be  instantly  detec^ad. 
The  leadini^  a  constant  cause,  ndn^es  widi  the  chvageable  causes 
which  de^rmine  what  east  will  be  thrown  in  each  individual  instance. 
If  the  dice  wave  not  loaded,  and  the  throw  were  left  to  depend  entirdy 
upon  the  changeable  caives,  these  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances 
would  ba]9Bce  one  aaaotfaer,  and  dt^re  would  be  no  preponderant 
number  of  throws  of  any  one  kind*  If,  therefore,  after  such  a  number 
of  trials  that  no  furtb^  increase  ef  dieir  nmnber  has  any  material 
effect  upon  the  average,  we  find  a  preponderance  in  fiivor  cf  a  parde- 
nlar  throw;  we  mi^  conclude  vndi  assurance  that  there  is  some  constant 
cause  acting  in  £avor  of  that  throw,  or  in  other  wovde,  that  the  dice 
are  not  fair ;  and  moreover  the  exact  amount  of  the  unfiumess.  In  a 
similar  manner,  what  is  called  the  dinrnsl  venation  of  the  barometer, 
which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  variations  arising  inxax  die 
irregular  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosph^e,  was  discovered  by 
comparing  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  difierem  hours  dt 
the  day.  When  this  comparison  was  made,  it  was  fimnd  that  there 
was  a  small  diffisrence,  which  on  die  average  was  ocmstant,  however 
the  absolute  quantities  mi^t  vary,  and  which  difference,  dier^»rew 
must  be  die  elect  of  a  constant  cause.  This  cause  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  deductively,  to  be  the  rare&cdon  of  the  air,  occasioned 
hy  th^  increase  of  temperature  as  the  day  adyaaceSi 

§  5.  After  these  general  remarks  on  die  nature  of  chance,  we  arte 
prepared  to  consider  in  what  manner  assmnnce  may  be  ob(;;uned  that 
a  conjuncdon  between  two  phencmiena,  which  has  been  observed  a 
certain  number  of  dmes,  is  not  casual,  but  a  result  of  causadon,  and 
to  be  received  therefore  as  one  of  the  uniformities  in  nature,  aldiough 
(until  accounted  for  d  priori)  only  as  an  empirical  law. 

We  will  suppose  the  strongest  case,  namel]^,  that  the  ^enomenon  B 
has  never  been  observed  exc^t  in  conjuncdon  with  A*  Even  thep, 
die  probability  that  diey  are  connected  is  not  measured  by  the  tot«l 
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oomber  of  inatameon  ia  whicb  ikey  ha.re  been  fennd  togetker,  but  by 
Ihe  «Zieew  o£  thai  nmnber  above  ite  nundMr  due  to  the  absobtte  fre> 
quoDcy  of  A.  If,  for  examfkle,  A  eodata  alwaTs,  and  theraforo  coexists 
with  everythiiig,  no  aumWr  of  instances  of  its  coexistence  Airith  B 
would  prove  a  connexion;  as  in  our  example  of  die  fixed  stars.  If  A 
be  a  fact  erf*  such  comBM>n  occuzrenoe  ^hat  it  nay  be  presumed  to  be 
present  in  half  of  all  the  cases  dmt  occnr,  and  thenra»e  in  half  the 
cases  in  winch  B  occqrSy  it  is  ool^  the  proportional  excess  above  hal^ 
that  are  to  be  reckoned  ae  evidence  towards  provii^  a  oonnexioii 
between  A  andB. 

In  addition,  to  the  question,  What  is  the  nomber  of  coincidences 
which,  on  an  average  of  a  great  multitude  of  trials,  may  be  exposed 
to  arise  from  chanee  alone  1  there  is  also  another  question,  namelv.  Of 
vi^iat  extent  of  deviation  from  that  average  is  the  occurrence  credible^ 
from  chance  alone,  in  some  number  of  instanoes  smaller  than  diat 
which  constitutes  a  fair  average!  It  is  not  only  to  be  considered  what 
is  the  general  result  of  the  canoes  in  the  long  run,  but  also  what  are 
the  extreme  limits  of  variatbn  from  that  ^general  result,  which  may 
occasionally  be  expeoCed  as  the  result  of  some  smaller  number  oif 
instances. 

The  eonsidoeatioB  of  Ae  latter  question,  and  any  consideration  of 
^  former  beyond  that  already  given  to  it,  bdong  to  what  madiemar 
ticians  tmm  the  doctrine  of  diaacea,  or,  in  a  phrase  of  greatei*  preten- 
sion, the  Theory  of  Probabilities.  An  attempt  at  a  philosophical  appre- 
ciation of  doit  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  portioii  of  our  task. 
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OF  THE  CALCULAHQN  or  CHANCES.  ^ 

%  1.  ••PaoBABiLrrr,"  says  Laplace,*  "has  reference  partly  to  out 
^ttorance,  partly  to  our  biowledge.  We  know  that  amone  three  or 
more  events,  one,  and  only  one,  must  happen ;  but  there  is  nothing 
leading  us  to  beBeve  that  any  one  of  them  vnll  happen  rather  than  the 
others.  In  ^ns  state  of  indecision,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  their  occurrence.  It  is,  however,  probabks  that  any 
one  of  t^tese  events,  selected  at  pleasure,  vnU  not  take  place ;  because 
we  perceive  several  cases,  all  equally  possible,  which  exclude  its  oc- 
currence, and  only  one  which  ravors  it." 

Such  is  this  great  mathematician's  statement  of  the  logical  founda- 
tion upon  which  rests,  according  to  him,  the  theory  of  chances :  and  if 
his  unrivaled  command  over  the  means  whidi  mathematics  supply  for 
calculating  the  results  of  riven  data,  necessarily  implied  an  equally 
sure  judgment  of  vrhat  the  £ita  ought  to  be,  I  should  hardly  dare  give 
utterance  to  my  conviction,  that  in  this  opinion  he  is  entirely  wrong ; 
diat  his  foundation  is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  superstructure 
erected  upon  it ;  and  Aat  tliere  is  implied,  in  all  rational  calculation 
of  die  probabilities  of  events,  an  essential  condition,  which  is  either 

Mr  te  PhMUWi»  liftk  Pmm  sdilta,  ^  i: 
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oveilooked  in  Laplace's  statement,  or  so  va^ely  indicated  as  neither 
to  be  suggested  to  the  reader,  nor  kept  in  view  bj  the  writer  himself. 
To  a  calculation  of  chances,  according  to  Laplace,  two  things  are 
necessary :  we  must  know  that  of  several  events  some  one  will  cer- 
tainly happen,  and  no  more  than  one ;  and  we  must  not  know,  nor 
have  any  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  one  of  these  events 
rather  than  another.  I  contend  that  these  are  not  the  only  requis- 
ites, and  that  another  supposition  is  necessary.  This  supposition  it 
mig^  be  imagined  that  Laplace  intended  to  indicate,  by  saying 
that  all  the  events  must  be  equally  possible  {egalement  possiblei). 
But  his  next  sentence  shows  that,  by  this  expression,  he  did  not 
mean  to  add  anything  to  the  two  conditions  which  he  had  already 
suggested.  ''  The  theory  of  chances  consists  in  reducing  all  events 
of  die  same  kind  to  a  certain  number  of  cases  equally  possible, 
that  is,  such  that  we  are  equally  undecided  as  to  their  existence ;  and 
to  determine  the  number  of  these  cases  which  are  favorable  to  the 
event  of  which  the  probability  is  sought."  By  **  events  equally  possi- 
ble/' then,  he  only  means  events  ''  such  that  we  are  equally  undecided 
as  to  their  existence ;"  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  one  rather 
than  another ;  which  is  not  a  third  condition,  but  die  second  of  the 
two  previously  specified.  I,  therefore,  feel  vrarranted  in  affirming 
that  Li^lace  has  overlooked,  in  this  general  theoretical  statement, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  foundadon  of  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

$  2.  To  be  able  to  pronounce  two  events  equally  probable,  it  is  mft 
enough  that  we  should  know  that  one  or  the  (^er  must  happen,  and 
should  have  no  ground  for  conjecturing  which.  Experience  must 
have  shown  that  the  two  events  are  of  equally  frequent  occurrence. 
Why,  in  tossing  up  a  hal^enn^,  do  we  reckon  it  equally  probable 
that  we  shall  throw  cross  or  pile  1  Because  experience  has  shown 
diat  in  any  great  number  of  throws,  cross  and  pile  are  thrown  about 
equally  often ;  and  that  the  more  throws  we  make,  the  more  nearly 
*  the  equality  is  perfect.  We  call  die  chances  even,  because  if  we 
stake  equal  sums,  and  play  a  certain  large  number  of  times,  experi- 
ence proves  that  our  gains  and  losses  will  about  balance  one  anomer ; 
and  will  condnue  to  do  so,  however  long  afterwards  we  continue  play- 
ing :  while  on  the  contrary,  if  we  give  die  slightest  odds,  and  play  a 
great  number  of  dmes,  we  are  sure  to  lose ;  and  die  longer  we  con- 
tinue playing,  the  greater  losers  we  shall  be.  If  experience  did  not 
prove  this,  we  should  proceed  as  much  at  haphazard  m  staking  equal 
sums  as  in  laying  odds ;  we  should  have  no  more  reason  for  expecting 
not  to  be  losers  by  die  one  wager  than  by  the  other. 

It  would  indeed  require  strong  evidence  to  persuade  anv  radonal 
person  that  by  a  system  of  operadons  upon  numbers,  our  ignorance 
can  be  coined  into  science ;  and  it  is  doubdess  this  strange  pretension 
which  has  driven  a  profound  thinker,  M.  Comte,  into  the  contrary 
extreme  of  rejecting  altogether  a  doctrine  which,  however  imperfecdv 
its  principles  may  sometimes  have  been  conceived,  receives  daily  ven- 
fication  from  the  practice  of  insurance,  and  from  a  great  mass  of  other 
positive  experience.  The  doctrine  itself  is,  I  conceive,  sound,  but  the 
manner  in  which  its  foundadons  have  been  laid  by  its  great  teachers  is 
most  seriously  objecdonable.  Conclusions  respecting  die  probability 
of  a  fact  rest  not  upon  a  different,  but  upon  the  very  same  basisi  as 
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coDclufliong  re^»ectiiig  its  certainty ;  namely,  not  our  ieuorance,  but 
our  knowledge :  knowledge  obtaiiwd  by  experience,  of  the  proportion 
between  the  cases  in  which  the  fact  occors,  and  diose  in  which  it  does 
not  occur.  Every  calculation  of  chances  is  grounded  on  an  induction : 
and  to  render  the  cakulation  legitimate,  the  induction  must  be  a  valid 
one.  It  is  not  less  nn  induction,  though  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
event  occurs  in  all  cases  of  a  given  description,  but  only  that  out  of  a 
given  number  of  such  cases,  it  occurs  in  about  so  many.  The  fraction 
which  mathematicians  use  to  designate  the  probability  of  an  event, 
IS  the  ratio  of  these  two  numbers ;  the  ascertained  proportion  between 
tlra  number  of  cases  in  which  the  event  occurs,  and  the  sum  of  all  the 
cases,  those  in  which  it  occurs  and  in  which  it  does  not  occur  taken 
together.  In  playing  at  cross  and  pile,  the  description  of  cases  con- 
cerned are  throws,  and  the  probabihty  of  cross  is  one  half,  because  it 
IS  found  that  if  we  throw  often  enough,  cross  is  thrown  about  once  in 
every  two  throws ;  and  because  this  induction  is  made  under  circum- 
stances justifying  the  belief  that  the  proportion  will  be  the  same  in 
other  cases  as  in  the  cases  examined.  In  the  cast  of  a  die,  the  proba- 
bility of  ace  is  one-sixth ;  not,  as  Laplace  would  say,  because  there 
are  six  possible  throws,  of  which  ace  is  one,  and  because  we  do  not 
know  any  reason  why  one  should  turn  up  rather  than  another ;  but 
because  we  do  know  that  in  a  hundred,  or  a  million  of  throws,  ace  will 
be  thrown  about  onehsixth  of  that  number,  or  once  in  six  times. 

Not  only  is  this  third  condition  indispensable,  but  if  we  have  that, 
we  do  not  want  Laplace's  two.  It  is  not  necesstuy  that  we  should 
know  how  many  possibilides  there  are,  or  that  we  should  have  no 
more  reason  for  expecting  one  of  them  dian  another.  If  a  north  vrind 
blows  one  day  in  every  ten,  the  probability  of  a  north  wind  on  any 
given  day  will  be  one-tenth,  even  Uiough  of.  the  remaining  possibilities 
a  west  wind  should  be  greatly  the  most  probable.  If  we  know  that 
half  the  trees  in  a  particular  forest  are  osJcs,  though  we  may  be  quite 
ignorant  how  many  other  kinds  of  trees  it  contains,  the  chance  that  a 
tree  indiscriminately  selected  will  be  an  oak  is  an  even  chan(^,  or,  in 
mathematical  language,  one-half.  So  that  the  condition  which  Laplace 
omitted  is  not  merely  one  of  the  requisites  for  the  possibility  of  a  cal* 
culation  of  chances ;  it  is  the  only  requisite. 

Ai  saying  that  he  has  omitted  this  condition,  I  am  far  from  meaning 
to  assert,  that  he  does  not  frequently  take  it  into  comideration  in  par- 
ticular ibAtances :  nor  indeed  could  he  &il  to  do  so,  since  whenevei 
any  experience  bearing  upon  the  case  really  exists,  he  would  naturally 
consult  that  experience  to  assure  himself  of  the  frilfilment  of  his  second 
condition,  that  there  be  no  reason  for  expecting  one  event  rather  than 
another.  When  experience  is  to  be  had,  he  takes  that  experience  as 
the  measure  of  the  probability :  his  error  is  only  in  imagining  that 
diere  can  be  a  measurement  o£  probability  where  there  is  no  expe- 
rience. The  consequence  of  thb  error  has  been  his  adoption  of  con- 
clusions not  indeed  contraxy  to,  but  unsupported  by,  experience.  He 
has  been  led  to  push  the  theorv  and  its  applications  beyond  the  bounds 
which  confine  all  legitimate  inferences  of  the  human  mind ;  by  extend* 
ing  them  to  subjects  on  which  the  absence  of  any  giound  finr  deter* 
milling  between  two  suppositions^  does  not  arise  from  our  having  eqmd 
grounds  for  presuming  both,  but  from  our  having  an  equal  absence  of 
grounds  for  presuming  either. 
Ss 
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According  to  his  YiewB»  indeed,  the  calculadon  of  chances  should  be 
much  more  universally  applicable  to  things  of  which  we  are  com- 
x^etely  ignorant,  than  to  things  of  which  we  have  partial  knowledge, 
where  we  have  some  experience  c^tbe  occurrence  of  each  of  the  con- 
flicting possibilities,  it  may  often  be  difficult,  according  to  the  prescrip-^ 
tions  of  the  theory,  to  reduce  those  possibilities  to  a  definite  number  of 
cases,  all  equally  probable ;  but  when  the  case  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  experience,  so  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  being  *<  equally  unde- 
cided" respecting  the  posubilities,  there  is  nothing  to  make  ns  halt  or 
waver  in  applying  the  theory.  If  the  question  be  whether  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saturn  have  red  hair,  we  need  only  know  the  number  of  the 
prismatic  colors,  and  of  their  more  marked  compounds,  and  we  can  at 
once  assign  the  fraction  corresponding  to  the  probability !  It  is  evi* 
dent  that  probability,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  operate  upon  our 
behef  or  conduct,  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  chimerical  evahiations, 
and  that  entire  suspension  of  judgment,  where  we  have  no  evidence,  is 
the  only  course  befitting  a  rational  being.  To  entitle  us  to  affirm  any- 
thing positive  about  imcertain  facts,  whether  it  be  that  one  supposition 
is  more  probable  than  another,  or  only  that  it  is  equally  probable,  we 
must  have  the  testimony  of  experience,  that,  taking  the  v^le  of  some 
class  of  cases,  the  one  guess  will  be  oflener  right,  or  as  ofien  right  as 
the  other.  The  estimation,  in  short,  of  chances,  like  that  of  certain- 
ties, is  only  rational  when  grounded  upon  a  complete  induction  by 
observation  or  experiment.* 

§  3.  From  these  principles  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  demonstration  of 
that  theorem  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  its  principal  application  to  judicial  or  other  inquiries  for  ascertain- 
ing the  occurrence  of  a  given  event,  or  the  reality  of  an  individual 
fact     The  signs  or  evidences  by  which  a  fact  is  usually  proved,  are 

*  Gonfosion  is  sometimes  introduced  into  this  subject  by  Dot  adverting  to  the  distinction 
between  the  chances  that  a  given  event  will  happen,  and  the  chances  tl^t  a  guess,  not  yet 
made,  respecting  its  occurrence,  will  be  right.  Supposing  that  I  have  no  more  reason  to 
expect  one  event  than  another,  it  is  (from  experience  of  human  actions)  an  equal  chance 
whether  I  guess  A  or  B ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  an  equal  chance  whether  A  or  B  takes 
place. 

The  fallacy  has  been  stated  thus.  Suppose  that  either  A  or  B  must  happen :  and  let 
the  chance  that  A  will  happen  be  x:  as  certainty  is  represented  bv  I,  the  chance  tbtt  B 
wHl  happen  is  1  —«.  Now,  the  chance  that  the  event  I  guess  will  come  to  pass,  is  made 
up  of  two  chances :  the  chance  that  1  shall  guess  A  and  that  A  vnll  happen,  phu  the 
cnance  that  I  shall  guess  B  and  that  B  will  happen.  The  chance  that  1  shall  guess  A 
being  i ;  the  chance  that  I  shall  guess  A  and  that  A  will  happen,  is  compounded  of  |  and  « . 
it  is  therefore  ^c.  The  chance  that  I  shall  guess  B  being  also  ^,  the  chance  that  I  shall 
guess  B  and  that  B  will  happen,  is  ^  (1  — x).  But  the  sum  of  these  two  is  ^ :  therefore  the 
chance  that  the  event  I  guess  will  come  to  pass^  is  always  an  even  chance.  But  since  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  my  guess  will  be  right,  it  is  an  even  chance  which  of  the  two  erenU 
will  occur,  whatever  may  be  their  comparative  frequency  in  nature. 

The  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  sound  up  to  the  last  step,  but  that  step  is  a  nan  seqioho. 
Before  I  have  guessed,  or  until  I  have  made  my  guess  known,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  ] 

faess  right ;  but  when  I  have  gneseed,  and  guessed  A,  it  is  no  longer  an  even  chance  tliat 
have  guessed  right ;  otherwise  there  would  be  an  even  chance  in  fovor  of  the  most  im 
probable  event.  Let  the  question  be,  Is  Queen  Victoria  at  this  moment  alive :  and  let  me 
M  required  to  guess  aye  or  no,  without  knowing  about  what,  in  order  that  I  may  be  equally 
likely  to  guess  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  will  say  it  is  an  even  chance  which  is  trtie ; 
but  it  reaUy  is  an  even  chance  whether  my  guess  will  be  right  The  chance  of  my  guess 
faig  in  the  negative  and  being  right,  is  ^  of  a  very  small  chance,  nay,  perhaps  TiMf»»  ^^ 
the  chance  of  my  guessing  in  the  affirmative,  and  being  right,  is  ^  of  the  remainmg  igftj}  i 
•o  that  the  two  together  are  |.  When,  however,  I  have  guessed,  and  told  my  gues«.  tne 
even  chance  which  of  the  two  I  should  guess  is  converted  into  a  certainty.  U  I  abv« 
guessed  aye,  the  chance  that  I  am  right  it  yJISSi :  if  no,  it  ia  only  tvAtv* 
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§ome  of  its  consequeiices :  and  the  inqtdrT  bingee  upon  determining 
mtet  cause  is  most  likely  to  have  produced  a  given  eroct.  The  theo- 
lem  applicable  to  such  inyestigations  is  the  Sixth  Principle  in  Laplace's 
E*9ai  FhUoiopTkique  sur  Us  FrobabUiUs,  which  is  described  by  him  as 
'*  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  branch  of  the  Analysis  of  Chances, 
which  consists  in  ascendmg  from  events  to  their  causes."* 

G^ven  an  e£fect  to  be  accounted  for,  and  there  being  several  causes 
which  might  have  produced  it,  but  of  the  presence  of  which,  in  the 
particular  case,  nowing  is  known ;  the  probability  that  the  effect  was 
produced  by  any  one  of  these  causes  is  oi  the  antecedent  probability 
qf  the  coMte,  fntUtijdied  by  the  probability  that  the  cause,  {fit  existed, 
would  haveprodudd  the  given  ^ecL 

Let  M  be  the  e£fect,  and  A,  B,  two  causes,  by  eitber  which  it  night 
have  been  produced.  To  find  the  probability  that  it  was  produced 
by  the  one  and  not  by  the  other,  ascertain  which  of  the  two  is  most 
likely  to  have  existed,  and  which  of  diem,  if  it  did  exist,  was  most 
Kkely  to  produce  the  efiect  M :  the  probability  sought  is  a  compound 
of  these  two  probabilities. 

Case  I.  Let  tiie  causes  be  botb  aHko  in  the  second  respect ;  either 
A  or  B,  when  it  exists,  being  supposed  equally  likely  (or  equally 
certain)  to  produce  M ;  but  let  A  be  in  itself  twice  as  likely  as  B  to 
exist,  that  is,  twice  as  frequent  a  phenomenon.  Then  it  is  twice  as 
likely  to  have  existed  in  diis  case,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  which 
produced  M. 

For,  since  A  exists  in  nature  twice  as  often  as  B;  in  any  300  cases 
m  ^ich  <me  or  other  existed,  A  has  existed  200  times  and  B  100. 
But  either  A  or  B  must  have  existed  wherever  M  is  produced :  there- 
fore in  300  times  that  M  is  produced,  A  was  the  producing  cause  200 
times,  B  only  100,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Thus,  then,  if  the 
causes  are  alike  in  their  capacity  of  producing  the  effect,  the  proba- 
bility as  to  which  actually  pnMluced  it,  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  antecedent 
probabilities. 

Case  U.  Reversing  &e  last  hypothesis,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
causes  are  equally  firequent,  equally  likely  to  have  existed,  but  not 
equally  likely,  if  they  did  exbt,  to  produce  M :  that  in  three  times  that 
A  occurs,  it  produces  that  effect  twice,  while  B,  in  three  times,  pro- 
duces it  (mly  once.  Since  the  two  causes  are  equally  frequent  in  their 
occurrence ;  in  every  six  times  that  either  one  or  the  oraer  exists,  A 
exists  three  times  and  B  three  times.  A,  of  its  three  times,  produces 
M  in  two ;  B,  of  its  three  times,  produces  M  in  one.  Thus,  in  the 
whole  six  times,  M  is  only  produced  thrice ;  but  of  that  thrice  it  is 
produced  twice  bv  A,  once  only  by  B.  Consequently,  when  the  an- 
tecedent probabihties  of  the  causes  are  equal,  the  chances  that  the 
effect  was  produced  by  them  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  probabilities  that 
if  they  did  exist  they  would  produce  the  effect. 

Case  IIL  The  tmrd  case,  that  in  which  the  causes  are  unlike  in 
both  respects,  is  solved  by  what  has  preceded.  For,  when  a  quantity 
depends  upon  two  other  quantities,  in  such  a  maimer  that  while  either 
of  them  remains  constant  it  is  proportional  to  the  other,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  proportionsJ  to  the  product  of  the  two  quantities,  the  product 

*  Pp.  18, 19.  Tbe  tbeorem  it  not  ttatad  by  Laplace  in  the  exact  tetmeln  which  I  have 
■tatedit;  but  the  identity  of  import  of  the  two  modea  of  eKpreanon  ia  easily  demonttrable. 


being  tbe  onlf  Action  of  tfeo  two  wbkdi  Dbe3r»  that  psrticalar  l^r  of 
vanadoD.  Therefore,  the  probability  that  M  was  pHxhaeed  by  either 
cause,  is  30  the  aatecedent  probability  of  the  cause,  multipHed  by  the 
DTobability  that  if  it  existed  it  would  produce  M.  Whic^  was  to  be 
denaomitrated. 

Or  we  may  prove  the  diird  case  as  we  proved  the  first  and  second. 
Let  A  betwiceasfirequentasB;  and  let  them  also  be  unequally  likely, 
when  they  exist,  to  produce  M :  let  A  produce  it  twice  in  four  tintea^ 
B  thriee  in  four  times.  The  antecedent  probability  of  A  is  to  that  at 
B  as  2  to  1 ;  the  probabilities  of  their  producing  M  are  as  2  to  3 ;  the 
product  of  these  ratios  is  the  ratio  of  4  to  3,  which,  therefore,  if  the 
theorem  be  true,  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  probabilities  that  A  or  B  was 
the  producing  cause  in  the  given  instance.  And  such  will  that  ratio 
really  be.  ^r  since  A  is  twice  as  &equ^[it  as  B,  out  of  twelve  cases  in 
which  one  or  other  exists^  A  exists  in  8  and  B  in  4.  But  of  its  eight 
cases,  A,  by  the  sumosition,  produces  M  in  only  4,  while  B  of  ifii&Br 
cases  produces  M  in  3.  M,  therefore,  is  only  produced  at  all  in 
seven  of  the  twelve  cases ;  but  in  four  of  these  it  is  produced  by  A,  in 
three  by  B ;  hence^  the  probabilities  of  its  being  produced  by  A  and 
by  B  are  as  4  to  3,  and  are  expressed  by  the  fractions  ^  and  4.  Whidb 
was  to  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  point  out  ano^er  serious  oversight  in  La>» 
place's  theory.  When  he  first  introduces  the  foregoing  theorem,  he 
characterizes  it  correctly,  as  the  principle  for  determining  to  which  of 
several  causes  we  ite  to  attribute  a  known  hcU  But  after  having  con- 
ceived the  principle  thus  accurately,  when  he  comes  to  its  applicatioBS 
he  nb  longer  restricts  it  to  the  ascertainment  of  causes  alone,  but,  wiih^ 
out  any  previous  notice  substitutes  for  the  idea  of  causes  that  ofhypo* 
AeseSf  or  suppositions  of  any  kind.  In  this  extended  sense,  I  do  not 
conceive  the  proposition  to  be  tenable.  The  hypc^eses  must  be  either 
causes,  or  at  least  signs  showing  the  existence  of  causes.  If  we  could 
be  permitted  to  substitute  mere  suppositions  affording  no  ground  for 
concluding  that  the  effect  would  be  produced,  in  the  room  of  causes 
capable  ca  produoing  it,  the  theorem  thus  extended  would  stand  as 
follows.  A  fact,  M,  having  happened,  the  probability  of  the  truth  <^ 
any  arbitrary  supposition  altogether  unconnected  with  M,  is  as  the 
antecedent  probaoility  of  the  supposition,  multiplied  by  die  probability 
that  if  the  supposition  was  true  M  would  happen ;  that  is,  multiplied 
by  the  antecedent  probability  of  M,  since  H  is  neither  more  nor  less 
probable  on  account  of  a  supposition  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
causes  of  It.  Now  the  proposition  as  thus  stated,  is  an  absur^ty .  The 
probability  that  when  M  happened  A  had  previously  happened,  is  not 
the  antecedent  probability  dfM  multiplied  oy  that  of  A,  but  the  ante- 
cedent probabihor  of  A  only.  The  antecedent  probability  of  M  cannot 
be  an  element  of  a  question  into  which  the  occurrence  of  M  enters  not 
as  a  contingency  but  as  a  certainty.  What  the  product  of  the  antece- 
dent probabilities  of  A  and  M  does  give,  is,  not  the  probability  of  tiio 
the  one  when  the  odter  is  a  known  past  event,  but  the  antecedent  prob* 
ability  of  the  two  together,  considered  as  foture  events. 

This  error  of  Ln>lace  has  not  been  harmless.  We  shall  see  here* 
after,  in  treating  of  the  Grounds  of  Disbelief,  that  he  has  been  led  by 
it  into  serious  practical  mistakes  when  attempting  to  pronounce  upon 
the  circumstances  which  render  any  statement  incre^ble. 
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$4.  From  tke  pireoading  view  g£  die  foundatioii  of  Uie  docfeiiae  o£ 
diances,  its  general  principles  may  be  seen  to  be  applioable  in  a  rou§^ 
way  to  many  subjects  which  ate  by  no  means  amiable  to  its  precise 
ealcnlatioiM.  To  render  these  af^>licable,  there  must  be  nuraerical 
data»  derived  from  the  observad<m  of  a  very  large  number  of  instances. 
The  probabilities  of  life  at  different  ages,  or  in  diffiarent  climates ;  the 
probabilities  of  recovery  from  a  particular  disease ;  the  chances  of  the 
birth  of  male  or  female  offipUBg ;  the  chances  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel 
in  a  particular  voyage;  aU  these  admit  of  estimatkm  sufficiently  pre^ 
cise  to  render  the  numerical  apinreeiadon  of  their  amount  a  thing  of 
practical  value;  because  there  are  bills  of'  mortality,  returns  from 
hoopitaK  registers  of  births,  of  shipwredcs,  tec.,  founded  on  casas 
sumciently  numerous  to  afford  average  pn^ortians  which  do  not 
materially  vary  from  year  to  ^ear,  or  from  ten  years  to  ten  years.  But 
where  obs^vaticm  and  expenment  have  not  afforded  a  set  of  instances 
sufficiently  numerous  to  eliminate  chance,  and  sufficiently  various  to 
eliminate  all  non-essential  q>e£ialities  of  circumstance,  to  attempt  to 
calculate  chances  ia  to  convert  mere  ignorance  into  dangerous  errcar 
by  dothin^  it  in  the  g^b  of  knowledge. 

It  remams  to  examine  the  bearing  c^  the  doctrine  of  chances  upon 
the  peculiar  proUem  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  on  this  occasion 
adverted  to  it,  namely,  how  to  distinguish  coineidenceB  which  are 
casual  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  law;  from  those  in  which  the 
fiwts  which  accompany  or  follow  one  another  are  somehow  connected 
through  causation. 

$  5.  The^  doctrine  of  chanced  affords  means  by  which,  if  we  knew 
die  Ofverage  number  of  coincidences  to  be  looked  for  between  two 
phenomena  connected  onhf  casually,  we  could  determine  how  often 
any  given  deviation  from  that  average  will  occur  by  chance.    If  the 

probability  of  any  casual  coincidence,  considered  in  itself  be  ~,  the. 

probability  that  the  same  coincidence  will  be  repeated  n  times  in  sue- 

eession  is  — .    For  example,  in  one  throw  of  a  die  die  probability  of 

aee  being  —5  the  probability  of  throwing  ace  twice  in  succession  will 

be  1  divided  by  die  square  of  6,  of  ^.    For  ace  is  thrown  at  the  first 

dirow  once  in  six,  or  six  in  thirty-six  times  j  and  of  those  six,  the  die 
being  cast  again,  ace  will  be  dirown  but  once ;  being  altogedier  once 
in  thuty-six  times.     The  chance  of  the  same  cast  diree  times  succes- 

siveiy  is,  by  a  similar  reasoning,  ^  <)>*  oTg'  ^^  ^^  ^®  vmrX  will  hi^ 

pen,  on  a  large  average,  only  once  in  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
dirowB. 

We  have  thus  a  rule  by  which  to  estimate  the  probability  that  any 
given  series  of  coincidences  arises  from  chance^  provided  we  caa 
measure  correcdy  die  ]f  robability  of  a  siagle  coincidence.  If  we  could 
obtain  an  equally  precise  expression  for  die  probability  that  the  same 
seziea  of  comcidences  arises  from  causation,  we  should  only  have  to 
compare  the  numbers.    This,  however,  can  rarely  be  done.    Let  un 
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flee  what  degree  of  approximation  can  pnicticatty  be  made  to  the 
aeceesary  precinon. 

The  question  falk  within  Laplace's  sixth  principle,  of  which  a  short 
distance  back,  we  gave  the  demonstration.  The  given  fact,  that  is  to 
say,  the  series  of  coincidences,  may  have  originated  either  in  a  causal 
conjunction  of  causes  or  in  a  law  of  nature.  The  probabilities,  there- 
fore, that  the  fact  originated  in  these  two  modes,  are  as  their  ante- 
cedent probabilities,  multiplied  by  the  probabiUties  that  if  they  existed 
they  would  produce  the  effect.  But  the  particular  combiiiation  of 
chances  if  it  occurred,  or  the  law  of  nature  if  real,  would  ceriainlf 
produce  the  series  of  coincidences.  The  probabilities,  therefore, 
that  the  coincidences  are  produced  by  the  two  causes  in  question, 
are  as  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  causes.  One  of  these,  the 
antecedent  probability  of  the  combination  of  mere  chances  vdiidi 
would  produce  the  given  result,  is  an  appreciable  quantity.  The 
antecedent  probability  of  the  other  supposition  may  be  susceptible 
of  a  more  or  less  exact  estimation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

<In  some  cases,  the  coincidence,  supposing  it  to  be  the  result  of 
causation  at  all,  must  be  &e  result  of  a  known  cause;  as  the  suc- 
cession of  aces,  if  not  accidental,  must  arise  from  the  loading  of  the 
die.  In  such  cases  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
antecedent  probability  of  such  a  circumstance,  from  the  characters 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  other  such  evidence ;  but  it  would  clearly 
be  impossible  to  estimate  that  probability  with  anything  like  numerictd 
precision.  The  counter-probability,  however,  that  of  the  accidental 
origin  of  the  coincidence,  dwindling  so  rapidly  as  it  does  at  each  new 
trial ;  the  stage  is  socm  reached  at  which  the  chance  of  un&imess  in 
the  die,  however  small  in  itself,  must  be  greats  than  that  of  a  causal 
coincidence :  and  on  this  ground,  a  practical  decision  can  generally  be 
come  to  without  much  hesitation,  if  there  be  the  power  of  repeating  the 
experiment 

When,  however,  the  coincidence  is  one  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  any  known  cause,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two  phenom- 
ena, xf  produced  by  causation,  must  be  the  result  of  some  law  of  natuie 
hitherto  unknown ;  which  is  the  case  we  had  in  view  in  the  last  chu>- 
ter ;  then,  although  the  probability  of  a  casual  coincidence  may  be 
capable  of  appreciation,  diat  of  the  counter-supposition,  the  existence 
of  an  undiscovered  law  of  nature,  is  clearly  unsusceptible  of  even  an 
approximate  evaluation.  In  order  to  have  the  data  which  such  a  case 
would  require,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  proportion  of  all 
the  individual  sequences  or  coexistences  occurring  in  nature  are  the 
result  of  law,  and  what  proportion  are  the  result  of  chance.  It  being 
evident  that  we  cannot  form  any  plausible  conjecture  as  to  this  propor- 
tion, much  less  appreciate  it  numerically,  we  cannot  attempt  any  pre- 
cise estimation  otthie  compar^ve  probabilities.  But  of  this  vire  are 
sure,  that  the  detection  of  an  unknown  law  of  nature— of  some  previ- 
ously unrecognized  constancy  of  conjunction  among  phenomena— is 
no  uncommon  event.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  instances  in  whidi 
a  coincidence  is  observed,  over  and  above  that  which  would  arise  on 
the  average  from  the  mere  concurrence  of  chances,  be  such  that  so 
great  an  amount  of  coincidences  from  accident  alone  would  be  an 
extremely  uncommon  event ;  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  die  coin- 
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odence  is  the  effect  of  causation,  and  may  be  received  (siibject  to 
correction  from  further  experience)  as  an  empirical  law.  Further 
Aan  this,  in  point  of  precision,  we  cannot  go ;  nor,  in  most  cases,  is 
greater  precision  required  for  the  soh^on  of  any  practical  doubu 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OP  THE  EXTENSION  OF  DERIVATIVE  LAWS  TO  ADJACENT  CASES. 

§  1.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  inferior  generality 
of  derivative  laws,  compared  with  the  ultimate  laws  from  which  they 
are  derived.  This  inferiority,  which  affects  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
propositions  themselves,  but  their  degree  of  certainty  vnthin  that  ex- 
tent, is  most  conspicuous  in  the  uniformities  of  coexistence  and  sequence 
obtaining  between  effects  which  depend  ultimately  upon  different 
primevid  causes.  Such  uniformities  will  only  obtain  where  there 
exists  the  same  collocation  of  those  primeval  causes.  If  the  collo- 
cation varies,  though  the  laws  themselves  remain  the  same,  a  totally 
different  set  of  derivative  uniformities  may,  and  generally  wiU,  be  the 
result. 

Even  where  the  derivative  unifermity  is  between  different  effects  of 
^e  same  cause,  it  will  by  no  means  obtain  as  universally  as  the  law  of 
the  cause  itsel£  If  a  and  b  accompany  or  succeed  one  another  as 
affects  of  the  cause  A,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  A  is  the  only  cause 
which  can  produce  them,  or  that  if  there  be  another  cause,  as  B, 
capable  of  producing  a,  it  must  produce  b  likewise.  The  conjunction, 
therefore,  of  a  and  o,  perhaps  does  not  hold  universally,  but  only  in  the 
instances  in  which  a  arises  firom  A.  When  it  is  produced  by  a  cause 
other  than  A,  a  and  b  may  be  dissevered.  Day  (for  example)  is  always 
in  our  experience  followed  by  night ;  but  day  is  not  the  cause  of  night; 
both  are  Buccessivsk  effects  of  a  common  cause,  the  periodical  passage 
•f  the  spectator  into  and  out  of  the  earth's  shadow,  consequent  on  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  on  the  illuminating  property  of  the  stm.  If,  there- 
lore,  day  is  ever  produced  by  a  different  cause  or  set  of  causes  from 
this,  day  will  not,  or  at  least  may  not,  be  followed  by  night.  On  the 
sun's  own  sur&ce,  for  instance,  this  may  be  the  case. 

Finally,  even  when  the  derivative  uniformity  is  itself  a  law  of  causa- 
Iton  (resulting  from  the  combination  of  sevei^  causes),  it  is  not  alto- 
gether independent  of  collocations.  If  a  cause  supervenes,  capable  oi 
wholly  or  partially  counteracting  the  effect  of  any  one  of  the  conjoined  » 
causes,  the  efect  wiU  no  lon^  conform  to  die  derivative  law.  While, 
therefore,  each  ultimate  law  is  only  liable  to  frustration  frt>m  one  set  of 
counteracting  causes,  the  derivative  law  is  liable  to  it  from  severaL 
Now,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  counteracting  causes  which 
do  not  arise  from  any  of  the  conditions  involved  in  the  law  itseU^ 
depends  on  the  miginal  collocations. 

It  is  true  that  (as  we  formerly  remarked)  laws  of  causation,  whether 
ultimate  or  derivative,  are,  in  most  cases,  mlfiUed  even  when  counter- 
•etad ;  die  cause  produces  its  effect,  though  that  effect  is  destroyed  by 
something  else,     lliat  the  effect  may  be  frustrated,  is,  therefore,  no 
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objecdon  to  the  unhreraaHty  of  tbe  law  of  causation.  Bat  it  is  an  ob» 
joctioQ  to  ike  uniTeisaHty  of  die  sequences  or  coexistences  of  effects, 
which  eompoBO  the  greater  part  of  the  derivatiTe  laws  lowing  firoal 
laws  of  causation.  When,  from  die  law  of  a  certain  combination  of 
causes,  there  results  a  certain  order  in  the  effects ;  as  from  the  combi- 
nation of  a  single  sun  with  the  rotadon  of  an  opaque  body  round  its 
axis,  there  results,  on  the  whole  surface  of  that  opaque  body,  an  alter- 
nadon  of  day  and  night ;  then  if  we  suppose  one  of  die  combined 
causes  counteracted,  die  rotadon  stopped,  the  sun  exdneuished,  or  a 
second  sun  superadded,  the  truth  of  that  particular  law  of  causadon  is 
in  no  way  affected ;  it  is  sdll  true  that  one  sun  shining  upon  an  opaque 
revolving  body  will  alternately  produce  day  and  night ;  but  since  the 
•un  no  longer  does  shine  ujKm  «uch  a  body,  die  derivadve  unifi>nnky, 
die  succession  of  day  and  night  on  the  given  planet,  is  no  kmger  true. 
Those  derivadve  unifbnmdes,  therefore,  whicn  are  not  laws  of  causa* 
don,  are  (except  in  the  rare  case  of  their  depending  upon  one  cause 
alene,  not  upon  a  combinadon  of  causes),  always  more  or  less  contin« 
K&Bt  upon  ccdlocadons;  and  are  hence  subject  to  the  characteristio 
mfirmity  of  emptrical  laws,  that  of  being  admissible  only  where  die 
collocations  are  known  by  experience  to  be  such  as  are  requisite  £oft 
ihe  trudi  of  the  law,  diat  is,  only  widiin  the  conditions  of  time  and 
place  confirmed  by  actual  observadon. 

§  2.  This  principle,  when  stated  in  general  terms,  seems  clear  and 
indisputable ;  yet  many  of  die  ordinary  jnc^ments  of  mankind,  die 
prc^riety  of  which  is  not  questioned,  have  at  least  die  semblance  of 
being  inconsisteht  widi  it.  On  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
expect  diet  the  sun  will  rise  to-monrowl  Is  to-morrow  within  die 
lunits  of  time  comprdiended  in  our  observadons  1  They  have  extended 
over  some  thousands  of  years  past,  but  do  they  indude  the  future  1 
Yet  we  infer  with  confidence  that  the  son  will  rise  to-morrow ;  and 
nobody  doubts  that  we  are  endded  to  do  so.  Let  us  conMei  what  is 
the  warrant  for  this  confidence. 

In  the  example  in  question,  we  know  the  causes  upon  v/bith  the 
derivadve  uniformity  depends.  They  are,  the  sun  giving  out  hgl^ 
the  earth  in  a  state  of  rotation  and  intercepdng  light.  The  induction 
which  shows  these  to  be  die  real  causes,  and  not  merely  prior  effects 
€f  a  common  cause,  being  complete  and  irrefragable;  the  only  circum-« 
stances  which  could  defeat  die  derivadve  law  are  such  as  would  de» 
stroy  or  eounteract  oi^e  or  odiw  of  the  combined  causes.  While  die 
oanses  exist,  and  are  not  counteracted,  the  eflfoct  will  continua  If 
diay  exist  and  are  not  counteracted  to^noirow,  the  sun  will  rise  to 
morrow. 

Since  die  causes,  namely,  die  sun  andtbeeaith,  the  one  in  the  state 
of  giving  out  Hfifht,  die  odier  in  a  state  of  rotadon»  will  exist  undl  some 
diing  destroys  mem ;  all  depends  upon  the  probabilities  of  their  destnuy 
don,  and  upon  diose  of  their  oounfeeracdon.  We  know  by  observakioai 
(omitting  the  inferendal  proo&  of  an  existence  for  thousands  of  ages 
anterior),  that  these  phenomena  have  condnued  for  five  thousand  yeam« 
Widiin  that  dme  there  has  existed  no  cause  sufideot  to  diminish  them 
appreciably ;  nor  which  has  counteracted  diehr  effect  in  any  appreciabto 
degree.  The  chance,  therefore,  diat  die  sun  may  not  rise  toHnoiTow^ 
vnounts  to  tboehance  that  some  cause,  which  has  not  mani^astod  itaeh 
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im  tk^  smallest  degree  dazing  fire  thottniid  yeaia,  will  exist  to-morrow 
in  Boch  intensity  as  to  destroy  the  sun  or  the  earth,  the  sun's  light  or 
the  earth's  rotation,  or  to  prodnoe  an  immeoBe  disturbance  in  the  effect 
xeaulting  from  those  causes. 

Now,  if  such  a  cause  will  exist  to-morrow,  or  at  any  future  time, 
some  cause,  proximate  or  remote,  of  that  cause  must  exist  now;  and 
must  have  existed  during  the  wh(^  of  die  five  thousand  years.  If, 
therelcHre,  the  sun  do  not  rise  to-morrow,  it  will  be  because  some  cause 
has  existed,  the  effects  of  which,  though  during  five  thousand  years  they 
haTO  not  amounted  to  a  perceptible  quantity,  will  in  one  day  become 
overwhelming.  Since  this  cause  has  not  been  recognized  during  such 
an  interval  <^  time,  by  observers  stationed  on  our  earth,  it  must,  if  it 
exist,  be  either  some  agent  whose  effiscts  develop  themselves  gradually 
and  very  slowly,  or  one  Tdiich  existed  in  regions  beyond  our  observa- 
tion, and  is  now  on  the  point  of  arriving  in  our  part  of  the  universe. 
Now  all  cauBOB  which  we  have  experience  of^  act  according  to  laws 
incompatible  with  the  supposition  tnat  their  efifects,  after  accumulating 
so  slowly  as  to  be  imperceptible  for  five  thousand  years,  should  start 
into  immensity  in  a  nngle  day.  No  mathematical  law  of  proportion 
between  an  e&ct  and  the  quantity  or  relations  of  its  cause,  could  pro- 
duce such  contradictory  results.  The  sudden  development  of  an  effect, 
of  which  there  was  no  previous  trace,  always  arises  irooL  the  coming 
together  of  several  distinct  causes,  not  previously  conjoined;  but  fi 
fiidi  sudden  conjunction  is  destined  to  take  place,  the  causes,  or  their 
causes,  must  have  existed  during  the  entire  five  thousand  years,  and 
their  not  having  once  come  to^other  during  that  period,  shows  how 
rare  tlmt  particular  combination  is^  We  hsive,  therefore,  the  vraxrant 
of  a  rigid  induction  fiir  considering  it  probable,  in  a  degree  nndifltin- 
guisha^Ie  firom  certainty,  that  the  known  conditions  requisite  for  the 
sun's  rising  will  exist  to-morrow. 

§  3.  But  diis  extension  of  derivative  laws,  not  causative,  beyond  the 
limits  of  observatuMi,  can  only  be  to  adjacemt  cases.  If  instead  of  to- 
morrow we  had  said  this  day  twenty  thousand  years,  the  inducdonB 
would  have  been  anything  but  condusive.  That  a  cause  which,  in 
opposition  to  very  jpowernil  causes,  produced  no  perceptible  effect 
during  fiye  thousana  years,  should  produce  a  very  considerable  one  by 
the  end,  of  twenty  thousand,  has  nothingr  in  it  which  is  not  in  conformity 
with  our  exnexience  of  causes.  We  Know  many  agents,  the  effect  of 
which  inashort  period  does  not  amount  to  a  perceptible  quantity,  but 
by  accumulating  for  a  much  longer  period  becomes  considerable. 
Msides,  looking  at  the  immense  multitude  of  the  beavenbr  bodies,  their 
tast  distances,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  such  of  them  as  are 
known  to  move,  it  is  a  suppontion  not  at  all  contradictory  to  experi- 
ence that  some  body  may  oe  in  motion  towards  us,  or  we  towaras  it, 
widiin  the  limits  of  whose  influence  we  have  not  come  during  five  diou- 
sand  years,  but  which  in  twenty  thousand  move  may  be  producinjg 
dEects  upon  as  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  Or  the  fact  whidi  is 
eapable  of  preventing  sunrise  may  be,  not  the  cumulative  effect  of  one 
cause,  but  some  new  combination  of  causeB;  and  the  chances  &vorable 
:d  tikat  combination,  diough  they  have  not  produced  it  onoe  in  five 
thoQMad  years,  may  jpctMhwe  it  once  in  twenty  thousand.  So  that  the 
indnctioiis  which  aamorise  us  to  eiqpeot  fiiture  events,  grow  weaker 
T» 
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and  weaker  the  forthet  we  loc^  into  the  fiitore,  and  at  lengtli  becoiM 
inappreoiable. 

We  have  considered  the  probabilities  of  the  son's  rising  to-mor 
row,  as  derived  from  the  real  laws,  that  is,  from  the  laws  of  the  canaea 
on  which  that  uniformity  is  dependent.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the 
matter  would  have  stood  if  the  uniformity  had  been  known  only  aa  an 
empirical  law ;  if  we  had  not  been  aware  that  the  sun's  light,  and  dw 
earth's  rotation  (or  the  sun's  motion),  were  the  causes  on  which  the 
periodical  occurrence  of  sunrise  depends.  We  could  have  extended 
this  ^npirical  law  to  cases  adjacent  in  time,  though  not  to  so  great  a 
distance  of  time  as  we  can  now.  Having  evidence  that  the  effects  had 
remained  unaltered  and  been  punctually  conjoined  for  five  thousand 
years,  we  could  infer  that  the  unknovm  causes  on  which  the  conjunc- 
tion is  d^>endent  had  existed  undiminished  and  uncounteracted  during 
the  same  period.  The  same  conclusions,  therefore,  would  follow  as  in 
the  preceaing  case ;  except  that  we  should  only  know  that  during  five 
thousand  years  nothing  had  occurred  to  defeat  perc^tibly  this  particu- 
lar effect ;  while,  when  we  know  the  causes,  we  have  the  additional 
assurance,  that  during  that  interval  no  such  change  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  causes  themselves,  as  by  any  degree  of  multiplication  or  length 
of  continuance  could  defeat  the  effect. 

To  this  must  be  added,  diat  when  we  know  the  causes,  we  may  be 
able  to  judge  whether  there  exists  any  knovm  cause  capable  of  coun- 
teracting them :  while  as  long  as  they,  axe  unknown  we  cannot  be  bum 
but  that  if  we  did  know  them,  we  could  predict  their  destruction  frooi 
causes  actually  in  exist^ice.  A  bedridden  savage,  who  had  never 
seen  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  but  who  lived  within  hearing  of  it,  miriA 
imagine  that  the  sound  he  heard  would  endure  for  ever;  but  if  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  rush  of  waters  over  a  barrier  of  rock 
which  is  progressively  wearing  away,  he  would  know  that  within  a 
number  ot  ages  which  may  be  calculated,  it  vrill  be  heard  no  more. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  on  which  the 
empirical  law  depends,  we  can  be  less  assured  that  it  vrill  continue  to 
hold  good ;  and  the  fiirther  we  look  into  futurity,  the  less  improbable 
is  it  t£at  some  one  of  the  causes,  whose  coexistence  gives  rise  to  the 
derivative  uniformity,  may  be  destroyed  or  counteracted*  WiUi  every 
prolongation  of  time  the  chancea-midtiply  of  such  an  event,  that  is  to 
say,  its  non-occurrence  hitherto  becomes  a  less  guarantee  of  its  not 
occurring  vrithin  the  given  time.  If,  then,  it  is  only  to  cases  which  in 
point  of  time  are  adjacent  (or  neariy  adjacent)  to  those  which  we  have 
actually  observed,  that  any  derivative  law,  not  of  causation,  can  be  ex- 
tended with  an  assurance  equivalent  to  certainty,  much  more  is  this 
true  of  a  merely  empirical  law.  Happily,  fi>r  the  purposes  of  life  it  is 
to  such  cases  alone  that  we  can  almost  ever  have  occasion  to  extend 
them. 

In  respect  of  place,  it  mi^t  seem  that  a  merely  onpirical  law  oonld 
not  be  extended  even  to  adjacent  cases ;  that  we  could  have  no  aami- 
rance  of  its  being  true  in  any  place  where  it  has  not  been  specialty 
observed.  The  past  duration  of  a  cause  is  a  ffuarantee  fi>r  its  future 
existence,  unless  something  occurs  to  destroy  it ;  but  the  existence  dF 
a  cause  in  one  or  any  numoOT  of  places,  is  no  guarantee  ior  its  eaust- 
enoe  in  any  other  place,  since  there  is  no  unifimnity  in  the  coUoeatiofia 
of  primevsd  causes.    When,  theceicnre,  an  empiru^J  law  is  extended 
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bey<Hid  the  local  limits  within  which  it  has  been  found  true  by  obser* 
Yation,  the  cases  to  which  it  is  thus  extended  must  be  such  as  are  pre- 
sumably within  the  influence  of  the  same  individual  agents.  It  we 
discoyered  a  new  planet  within  the  known  bounds  of  the  solar  system 
(or  even  beyond  those  bounds,  but  indicating  its  connexion  with  the 

Stem  by  reTolving  round  the  sun),  we  might  conclude,  with  greatprob- 
lity,  that  it  revoTyes  upon  its  axis.  For  all  the  known  planets  do  so ; 
and  tbis  uniformity  points  to  some  common  cause,  antecedent  to  the 
first  records  of  astronomical  observation :  and  although  the  nature  of 
this  cause  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  yet  if  it  be,  as  is  not 
unlikely  (and  as  Laplace's  theory  suggests,)  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual impulse  given  to  all  the  bodies  at  once,  that  cause,  acting  at 
the  extreme  points  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  sun  and  planets, 
mnst,  unless  defeated  by  some  counteracting  cause,  have  acted  at 
every  intermediate  point,  and  probably  somewhat  beyond :  and  there- 
fore acted,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  supposed  newly-discovered 
planet. 

When,  therefore,  effects  which  are  always  found  conjoined,  can  be 
ttaced  with  any  probability  to  an  identical  (and  not  merely  a  similar) 
origin,  we  may  widi  great  probability  extend  the  empirical  law  oftheir 
oomunction  to  all  pkces  widiin  the  extreme  local  boundaries  yrithin 
which  the  &ct  has  been  obseryed ;  subject  to  the  possibihty  of  coun- 
teracting causes  in  some  portion  of  the  field.  StiU  more  confidently 
Biay  we  do  so  when  the  law  is  not  merely  empirical ;  when  the  phe- 
Bomena  which  we  find  conjoined  are  efiects  of  ascertained  causes, 
fixHB  the  laws  of  which  the  conjunction  of  their  effects  is  deducible. 
In  that  case,  we  may  both  extend  the  derivative  uniformity  over  a 
larger  space,  and  wiUi  less  deduction  for  the  chance  of  counteracting 
causes.  The  fiM,  because  instead  of  the  local  boundaries  of  our  ob- 
servation of  the  htct  itself^  we  may  include  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  ascertained  influence  of  its  causes.  Thus  the  succession  of  day  and 
mght,  we  know,  holds  true  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  systezfi  except 
the  Bun  himself;  but  we  know  diis  only  because  we  are  acquainted 
wUh  the  causes:  if  we  were  not,  we  could  not  extend  the  proposition 
beyond  the  mrbits  of  the  earth  and  moon,  at  both  extremities  ofwhich 
we  have  the  evidence  of  observation  for  its  trudi.  With  respect  to  the 
jHrobability  of  counteracting  causes,  it  has  been  seen  that  this  calls  for 
a  greater  abatement  of  confidence,  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  <^ 
the  causes  on  which  the  phenomena  depend.  On  both  accounts,  there- 
fore, a  derivative  law  which  we  know  how  to  resolve,  is  susceptible  of 
a  ^p^eater  extension  to  cases  adjacent  in  plaoe,  than  a  merely  em- 
pineal  law. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OP  ANALOGY.  • 

§  1.  Tbs  word  Analogy,  aa  die  name  of  a  mode  of  leasonin^,  is  gen* 
eraUy  taken  for  aome  kind  of  aignment  sv^poeed  to  be  of  an  indnccm 
nature,  but  not  amounting  to  a  complete  induction.  There  is  no 
wordi  however,  whidi  is  vued  more  loosely,  or  in  a  greater  yariety  of 
senses  than  Analogy.  It  sometimes  stands  for  arguments  which  may 
be  examples  of  the  most  rigid  Induction.  Archbishop  "Whately,  for 
instance,  following  Ferguson  and  other  writers,  defines  Analogy  con^ 
Ibrmably  to  its  pnmitiye  acceptation,  that  which  was  given  to  it  by 
asathematioians,  Resemblance  of  Relations.  In  this  sense,  when  a 
country  which  has  sent  out  colonies  is  termed  the  mother  oomatiy,  the 
expression  is  analogical,  signifyine  diat  the  colonies  of  a  country  stand 
m  the  same  rdation  to  her  in  which  chOdren  stand  to  their  parents. 
And  if  any  in^sa-ence  be  drawn  from  this  resemblance  of  relations,  as, 
(or  instance,  that  the  same  obedience  or  afiection  is  due  from  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  wliidi  is  due  from  children  to  a  parent,  this  ig 
called  reasoning  by  analogy.  Or  if  it  be  argued  that  a  nation  is  most 
beneficially  governed  by  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  from  the 
admitted  &ct  that  other  associations  for  a  common  purpose,  such  as 
joint  stock  companies,  are  best  managed  by  a  committee  chosen  hr  the 
parties  interested ;  this  is  an  argnment  from  analogy  in  Ardibisbop 
Whately's  sense,  becanse  its  foundation  is  not,  that  a  nation  is  like  a 
jmnt  stock  company,  or  Parliament  Hke  a  board  of  directors,  but  that 
PiBtrliament  stands  m  the  same  rdatum  to  the  nation  in  whidi  a  board 
of  directors  stands  to  a  joint  stock  company.  Now,  in  an  argument  of 
this  nature,  there  is  no  inherent  infienority  of  conclusiveness.  Like 
other  at^uments  from  reseml)lance,  it  may  amount  to  nodiing,  or  it 
aaay  be  a  perfect  and  conclusive  induction.  The  drcumstance  in  whidr 
the  two  cases  resemble,  may  be  capable  of  being  shown  to  be  the 
material  circumstance;  to  be  ihst  on  whidi  all  the  consequences, 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  particular  discussion,  depend* 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  resemblance  is  one  of  rdation ;  liie/mnda* 
metUum  rdoHonit  hemg  the  management,  by  a  lew  persot»,  <»  affairs 
in  which  a  much  greater  nnmb^  are  iqlerested  along  widi  them. 
Now,  some  may  contend  that  this  drcmnstance  whidi  w  common  to 
the  two  cases^  and  Ae  various  consequences  which  follow  firom  it,  ha:v^ 
the  chief  share  in  determining  all  t^ose  effects  which  make  up  what  we 
term  good  or  bad  administration.  If  they  can  establish  this,  their 
arroment  has  the  force  of  a  rind  induction :  if  diey  cannot,  they  are 
said  to  have  failed  in  proving  me  analogy  between  the  two  cases ;  a 
mode  of  speech  which  implies  that  when  the  analogy  can  be  proved, 
the  argument  founded  upon  it  cannot  be  resisted. 

§  2.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  usual,  however,  to  extend  the  name  of 
analogical  evidence  to  arguments  firom  any  sort  of  resemblance,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  amount  to  a  complete  induction ;  without  peculiarly 
distinguifSiing  resemblance  of  relations.  Analogiod  reasoning,  in  this 
d,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  formula :  Two  things  resemble 


Moh  odmr  in  one  or  more  respects;  a  certain  proportion  is  true  of  the 
one ;  therefore  it  is  true  of  the  other.  But  we  have  here  nothing  by 
which  to  discriminate  analog  from  induction,  since  this  type  will  senre 
for  all  reasoning  from  experience.  In  the  most  rigid  induction,  equally 
with  the  faintest  analogy,  we  conclude  because  A  resembles  B  in  one 
or  more  properties,  thai  it  does  so  in  a  certain  olher  property.  The 
difiereoce  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a  real  induction  it  has  been  preriously 
ahown,  by  due  comparison  of  instances,  that  there  is  an  mrariab^ 
oonjtmctioik  between  the  former  property  or  propertieB  and  the  latter 
proper^ :  but  in  what  is  called  smalogical  reasonmg,  no  such  coi^uno- 
tion  has  been  made  out.  There  have  been  no  opportunities  of  putting 
in  practice  the  Method  of  Difference,  or  even  me  Method  of  Agree* 
ment;  but  we  conclude  (and  that  is  all  which  the  argument  of  anidogy 
amounts  to)  that  a  fact  «i,  known  to  be  true  of  A,  is  more  likely  to  be 
true  of  B  if  B  agrees  wkh  A  in  some  of  its  properties  (even  though 
no  connexion  is  known  to  exist  between  m  and  those  properties),  than 
if  no  resemblance  at  all  could  be  traced  between  B  and  any  other  thing 
known  to  possess  the  attribute  m. 

To  this  argument  it  is  of  cOurse  requisite,  that  the  properties  com*- 
mon  to  A  with  B  shaU  be  merely  not  known  to  be  connected  with  m  ; 
they  must  not  be  properties  known  to  be  unconnected  with  it.  IC 
either  by  processes  fk  elimiuation,  or  by  deduction  firom  previoos 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  properties  in  question,  it  can  be  con* 
duded  ihBt  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  M,  &e  argument  of  analogy 
is  put  out  of  court  The  suppMtion  must  be,  that  ^  is  an  eflEect, 
really  dependent  upon  some  property  of  A,  but  we  know  not  upon 
whidL  We  cannot  p<nnt  out  any  of  the  properties  of  A,  which  is  the 
cause  o£  m,  or  unitea  with  it  by  any  law.  After  rejecting  all  which 
we  know  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  there  remain  several  between 
which  we  are  unable  to  decide :  of  which  remaining  properties,  B 
possesses  one  or  more.  This,  accordingly,  we  consider  as  afibrdrng 
grounds,  of  more  or  less  weight,  for  concluding  by  analogic  that  d 
possesses  the  attribute  m. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  such  resemblance  which  can  be 
pointed  out  between  B  and  A,  affords  some  degree  of  probability, 
beyond  what  would  otherwise  exist,  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
Bram  rL  If  B  resembled  A  in  all  its  ultimate  properties,  its  possessing 
the  attribute  m  would  be  a  certainty,  not  a  probability :  and  every  re- 
semblance which  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them,  places  it  by  so 
mudi  the  nearer  to  that  point.  If  the  resemblance  be  m  an  ultimate 
property,  there  will  be  resemblance  in  all  the  derivative  propertieB 
dependent  on  that  ultimate  property,  and  of  these  m  may  be  one.  Ii 
the  resemblance  be  in  a  derivative  property,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
resemblance  in  the  uttrmate  property  on  which  it  depends,  and  in  the 
other  derivative  properties  dependent  upon  the  same  ultimate  prop^ty. 
ISvery  resemblance  which  can  be  shovm  to  exist,  affords  ground  ior 
expecting  an  indefinite  number  of  other  resemblances ;  the  particular 
resemblance  sought  will,  therefore,  be  ofkener  found  among  things 
thus  known  to  resemble,  than  among  things  between  which  we  know 
of  no  resemblance.* 

*  There  was  no  greater  foundation  fhsn  this  ft>r  Kewton'to  celebrated  conjecture  that  (he 
diainond  was  combustible.  Re  grounded  his  guess  npon  the  Tery  high  refimcting  power  of 
Um  diamond,  comparatiTely  to  its  density ;  m  pecnttantj  which  had  been  obserrea  to  eiial 
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For  example,  I  nriglit  infer  diat  diere  ara  probably  inhabitants  fai 
the  moon,  because  there  are  inhabitants  on  the  eardi,  in  the  sea,  and  in 
the  air ;  and  this  is  the  evidence  of  analogy.  The  oircmnstance  of 
haying  inhabitants  is  here  assumed  not  to  be  an  ultimate  property,  but 
(as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose)  a  consequence  of  other  properties ; 
and  depending,  therefore,  uf  the  case  of  our  earth,  upon  some  of  its 
properties  as  a  portion  of  the  universe,  but  upon  which  of  those  prop* 
erties  we  know  not.  Now,  the  moon  resembles  the  earth  in  being  a 
solid^  opaque,  nearly  spherical  substance;  containing  active  volcanoes; 
receiving  heat  and  Hght  from  the  sun,  in  about  the  same  quantity  as 
our  earth ;  revolving  on  its  axis ;  whose  materials  gravitate,  and  which 
obey  all  the  various  laws  resulting  from  that  property.  And  I  dunk 
no  one  will  deny  that  if  this  were  all  that  was  Known  of  the  moon,  the 
existence  of  inhabitants  in  that  luminary  would  derive  from  these 
various  resemblances  to  the  earth,  a  greater  degree  of  probability 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  :  although  the  amount  of  the  augmenta- 
tion it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  estimate. 

If,  however,  every  resemblance  proved  between  B  and  A,  in  any 
point  not  knovm  to  be  immaterial  with  respect  to  m,  forms  some  addi- 
tional reason  for  presuming  that  B  has  the  attribute  m  ;  it  is  dear  i  eon* 
tra,  that  every  dissimilarity  which  can  be  proved  between  them,  fur- 
nishes a  counter-probability  of  the  same  nature  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
not  indeed  impossible  that  different  ultimate  properties  may,  in  some 
particular  instances,  produce  the  same  derivative  property;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  certain  diat  things  which  differ  in  their  ultimate  properties, 
will  differ  at  least  as  much  in  the  aggregate  of  their  derivative  proper> 
ties,  and  that  the  differences  which  are  unknown  will  on  the  average 
of  cases  bear  some  proportion  to  those  which  are  known.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  a  competition  between  the  known  points  of  agreement 
and  the  known  points  of  difference  in  A  and  B ;  and  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  are  deemed  to  preponderate,  the  probability  derived 
from  analogy  will  be  £ot  or  against  B's  having  the  property  m.  The 
moon,  for  instance,  agrees  with  the  earth  in  the  circumstances  already 
mentioned;  but  differs  in  bein^  smaller,  in  having  its  surface  more 
unequal,  and  apparently  volcamc  throughout,  in  having  no  atmosphere 
sufficient  to  refract  light,  no  clouds,  and  therefore  (it  is  inferentially 
concluded)  no  water.  These  differences,  considered  merely  as  such, 
might  perhaps  balance  the  resemblances,  so  that  analogy  would  afford 
no  presumption  either  way.  But  considering  that  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  are  wanting  on  the  moon  are  among  those  which,  on  our 
earth,  are  found  to  be  indispensable  conditions  of  animal  life,  we  may 
conclude  that  if  that  phenomenon  does  exist  in  the  moon,  it  must  be  as 
the  effect  of  causes  totally  different  from  those  on  which  it  depends 
here ;  as  a  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  moon's  differences  from  the 
earth,  not  of  their  points  of  agreement.  Viewed  in  this  light,  all  the 
resemblances  whioi  exist  become  presumptions  against,  not  m  &vor  ol^ 

in  combustible  fubstances ;  «nd  on  nmilar  grounds  he  conjectured  that  water,  thoogh  not 
combustible,  contained  a  combustible  increment.  Experiment  haTin?  subsequently  shown 
ttiat  in  both  instances  he  guessed  ri^t,  the  prophecy  is  considerea  to  have  done  great 
honor  to  his  scientific  sagacity ;  but  it  is  to  this  day  uncertain  jvhether  the  praise  was 
merited ;  whether  the  guess  was,  in  truth,  what  there  are  so  many  examples  of  in  the 
history  of  science,  a  far-sighted  anticipation  of  a  law  afterwards  to  be  discoreisd.  The 
progress  of  science  has  not  hitherto  shown  ground  for  beUsTln^g  that  there  is  any  real  oo» 
iszion  between  combustibility  and  a  high  reifracting  power. 
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her  being  inhabited.  Since  life  cannot  exist  there  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  exists  here,  the  greater  the  resemblance  of  the  lunar  world  to 
the  terrestrial  in  all  other  respects,  the  less  reason  we  have  to  boliero 
that  it  can  contain  life. 

There  are,  however,  other  bodies  in  our  system,  between  wuch  and 
the  earth  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance;  which  possess  an  atmos«> 
phere,  clouds,  consequently  water  (or  some  fiuid  analogous  to  it),  and 
even  give  strong  indications  of  snow  in  their  polar  Regions;  while  the 
cold,  or  beat,  though  di£fering  greatly  on  the  average  from  ours,  is,  in 
some  parts  at  least  of  those  planets,  possibly  not  more  extreme  than  in 
some  regions  of  our  own  which  are  habitable.  To  balance  these  agree- 
ments, the  ascertained  differences  are  chiefly  in  the  average  light  and 
heat,  velocity  of  rotation,  intensity  of  gravity,  and  similar  circumstances 
a£  a  secondflffy  kind.  With  regard  to  these  planets,  therefore,  the  argu** 
ment  of  analogy  gives  a  decided  preponderance  in  favor  of  their  resem* 
bling  the  earth  in  any  of  its  derivative  properties,  such  as  that  of  having 
inhabitants :  though,  when  we  consider  how  immeasurably  multitudi- 
nous are  those  of  their  properties  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of, 
compared  with  the  few,  which  we  know,  we  cannot  attach  more  than 
a  very  trifling  weight  to  any  considerations  of  resemblance  in  which 
the  known  elements  bear  so  inconsiderable  a  proportion  to  the  un- 
known. 

Besides  the  competition  between  analogy  and  diversity,  there  may 
be  a  competition  of  conflicting  analogies.  The  new  case  may  be  sim- 
ilar in  some  of  its  drcumstances  to  cases  in  which  the  fact  m  exists^ 
but  io  others  to  cases  in  which  it  is  known  not  to  exist.  Amber  has 
some  properties  in  common  with  vegetable,  others  with  mineral  pro- 
ducts^ A  painting,  of  unknown  origm,  may  resemble,  in  certain  of  its 
characters,  known  works  of  a  particular  master,  but  in  others  it  maj 
as  strikingly  resemble  productions  known  not  to  be  his.  A  vase  may 
bear  some  analogy  to  works  of  Ghrecian,  and  some  to  those  of  Etruscan 
or  Egyptian  art.  We  are  of  course  supposing  that  it  does  not  possess 
any  quaUty  which  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  sufficient  induction,  to  be 
a  conclusive  mark  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 

§  3.  Since  the  value  of  an  analo^cal  argument  inferring  one  resem- 
blance from  other  resemblances  without  any  antecedent  evidence  of  a 
connexion  between  them,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  ascertained 
resemblance,  compared  first  with  the  amount  of  ascertained  difference, 
and  next  whh  the  extent  of  the  unexplored  region  of  unascertained 
properties ;  it  follows  that  where  the  resemblance  is  very  great,  the 
ascertained  difference  very  small,  and  our  knowledge  of  die  subject- 
matter  tolerably  extensive,  the  argument  from  analogy  may  approach 
in  strength  very  near  to  a  valid  induction.  If,  after  much  observation 
of  B,  we  find  that  it  agrees  with  A  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  its  known 
properties,  we  may  conclude  with  a  probability  of  nine  to  one,  that  it 
win  possess  anv  given  derivative  property  of  A.  If  we  discover,  for 
example,  an  ummown  animal  or  plant,  resembling  closely  some  known 
one  m  the  greater  number  of  the  properties  we  observe  in  it,  but  dif- 
fering in  some  few,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  unob- 
served remdbder  of  its  properties,  a  general  agreement  with  those  of 
the  former ;  but  also  a  difference,  corresponding  proportionally  to  the 
amount  of  observed  diversity. 
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It  thus  appeals  thai  the  conchisioiis  deriTod  from  analbgy  are  cfuN 
of  any  considerable  value,  when  the  case  to  whidi  we  reason  is  an  a^ 
jacent  case ;  adjacent,  not  as  before,  in  place  or  time,  but  in  drcum* 
stances.  In  the  case  of  effects  of  which  the  causes  are  imperfectly  or 
not  at  all  known,  when  consequently  the  observed  order  of  their  oc- 
currence amounts  only  to  an  empirical  law,  it  often  happens  that  the 
conditions  which  have  coexisted  wheneverthe  offset  was  ooserved,  have 
been  very  numerous.  Now  if  a  new  case  presents  itself  in  whiich  all 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  but  the  &r  sreater  part  of  them  do,  some 
one  or  a  few  only  beine  wanting ;  the  mference  that  the  effect  wiU 
occur  notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of  complete  resemblance  to  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  observed,  may,  atthoi^  of  the  nature  of 
analogy,  possess  a  high  decree  of  probability.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy 
to  add  that,  however  considerable  this  probability  may  be,  no  com- 
petent inquirer  into  nature  wiU  rest  satisfied  widi  it  when  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  complete  induction ;  but  will  consider  the  analog  as  a 
mere  guide-post,  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  more  ngoroos 
investigations  should  be  prosecuted. 

It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  considerations  of  analogy  have  the  high* 
est  philosophical  value.  The  cases  in  which  analogical  evidence 
affoxw  in  itself  any  very  high  degree  of  probability,  are,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  only  those  in  which  the  resemblance  is  very  close  and 
extensive;  but  there  is  no  analogy,  however  £gdnt,  which  may  not  be 
ci  the  utmost  value  in  suggesting  experiments  or  observations  that 
may  lead  to  more  positive  conclusions.  When  the  agents  and  their 
effects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  further  observation  and  experiment,  as 
in  the  speculations  already  alluded  to  respecting  the  moon  and  planetSy 
such  slight  probabilities  are  no  more  than  an  interesting  theme  for  the 
pleasant  exercise  of  imagination ;  but  any  suspicion,  however  slight, 
tliat  sets  an  ingenious  person  at  work  to  contrive  an  experiment^  or 
that  affords  a  reason  for  trying  one  experiment  rather  than  anoth^, 
may  be  of  eminent  service  to  philosophy. 

On  this  ground,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  judgment  which  I 
have  concurred  with  M.  Comte  in  passing  upon  those  scientific  hypo- 
theses (when  considered  as  positive  doctrines)  which  are  unsusceptible 
of  being  ultimately  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  induction,  sudi  kh*  in- 
stance as  the  two  theories  of  light,  the  emission  theory  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  undulatory  theory  which  predominates  in  the  present ;  I 
am  yet  unable  to  agree  witii  M.  Comte  in  considering  those  hypo- 
theses  to  be  worthy  of  entire  disregard.  As  is  well  said  by  Haroey 
(and  concurred  in  by  a  philosopher  in  general  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  Hartley's  views  as  Dugald  Stewart),  **  any  hypothesk  that  has  so 
much  plausibility  as  to  explain  a  considerable  number  of  &ctB,  helps 
us  to  digest  these  facts  in  proper  order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  li^Cy 
and  make  experimenta  crucu  for  the  sake  of  future  inquirers."*  If  ao 
hypothesb  not  only  explains  known  facts,  but  has  led  to  the  prediction 
of  others  previously  unknown,  and  since  verified  by  experience,  Uie 
laws  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  the  stibject  of  inquiry  must  bear  ut 
least  a  great  similarity  to  tliose  of  the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  the 
hypothesis  assimilates  it;  and  since  the  analogy  which  extends  so  fkr 

*  Hartlbt's  Ob§ervatumt  m  Man,  toL  l,  p.  16.  The  passage  is  not  in  Priestlejr's  cur- 
taiisd  adition.  -^ 
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may  probably  extend  further,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  suggest  experi« 
ments  tending  to  throw  Hght  upon  the  real  properties  of  the  phenom- 
enon, than  the  following  out  such  an  hypothesb.  But  to  this  end  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  the  hypothesis  be  mistaken  for  a  scientific 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  that  illusion  is  in  this  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  by  leading 
men  to  restrict  themselves  arbitrarily  to  the  particular  hypothesis 
which  is  most  accredited  at  the  time,  instead  of  looking  out  for  every 
class  of  phenomena  between  the  laws  of  which  and  those  of  the  given 
pfaenomenc»i  any  analogy  exists,  and  trying  all  such  experiments  as 
may  tend  to  the  discovery  of  ulterior  analogies  pointing  in  the  same 
direction. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  UNIVERSAL  CAUSATION 

§  1.  We  have  now  completed  our  review  of  the  logical  processes  by 
wluch  the  laws,  or  uniformities  of  the  sequences  of  phenomena,  and 
those  uniformities  in  their  coexistence  which  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
their  sequence,  are  ascertained.  As  we  recognized  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  have  been  enabled  to  see  more  clearly  in  the  progress  of 
the  investigation,  the  basis  of  all  these  logical  operations  is  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  of  causation.  The  validity  of  all  the  Inductive 
Methods  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  every  event,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  every  phenomenon,  must  nave  some  cause  ;  some  antecedent, 
upon  the  existence  of  which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  conse- 
quent In  the  Method  of  Agreement,  this  is  obvious ;  that  Method 
avowedly  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  we  have  found  the  true 
cause  so  soon  as  we  have  negatived  eveiy  other.  The  assertion  is 
equally  true  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  That  Method  authorizes  us 
to  infer  a  general  law  from  two  instances ;  one,  in  which  A  exists  to« 
gether  with  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  and  B  follows; 
another,  in  which,  A  being  removed,  and  all  other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same,  B  is  prevented.  What,  however,  does  this  prove! 
It  proves  that  A,  in  the  particular  instance,  cannot  have  had  any  other 
cause  than  B ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  A  was  the  cause,  or  that 
A  will  on  other  occasions  be  followed  by  B,  is  only  allowable  on  the 
assumption  that  B  must  have  some  cause ;  that  among  its  antecedents 
in  any  single  instance  in  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be  one  which  has 
the  capacity  of  producing  it  at  other  times.  This  being  admitted,  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  case  in  question  that  antecedent  can  be  no  other  than 
A ;  but,  that  if  it  be  no  other  than  A  it  must  be  A,  is  not  proved,  by 
these  instances  at  least,  but  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  need  to 
spend  time  in  proving  that  die  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  Induc- 
tive Methods.  The  universality  of  the  law  of  causation  is  assumed  in 
them  all. 

But  is  this  assumption  warranted  1  Doubtless  (it  may  be  said)  moH 
phenomena  are  connected  as  effects  with  some  antecedent  or  cause, 
that  is,  are  never  produced  unless  some  assignable  &ct  has  preceded 
Uu 
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them;  but  the  very  circumBtance,  that  complicated  processes  of  indue- 
tion  are  sometimes  Becessary,  shows  that  cases  exist  in  which  this 
regulai'  order  of  succession  is  not  apparent  to  our  first  and  simplest 
apprehension.  If,  then,  the  processes  which  bring  these  cases  within 
the  same  category  with  the  rest,  require  that  we  should  assume  the 
universaUty  of  the  very  law  which  they  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
exemplify,  is  not  this  a  real  petitio  principii  1  Can  we  prove  a  propo* 
sition,  by  an  argument  wluch  takes  it  for  gnAited  1  And  if  not  so 
proved,  on  what  evidence  does  it  rest  % 

For  this  difficulty,  which  I  have  purposely  stated  in  the  strongest 
terms  it  would  admit  of,  the  school  of  metaphysicians  who  have  long 
predominated  in  this  country  find  a  ready  salvo.  They  affirm,  that  the 
universality  of  causation  b  a  truth  which  we  cannot  help  believing; 
that  the  belief  in  it  is  an  instinct,  one  of  the  laws  of  our  believing 
&culty.  As  the  proof  of  this,  they  say,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  diat  everybody  does  believe  it ;  and  they  number  it  among  the 
propositions,  rather  numerous  in  their  catalogue,  which  may  be  logi- 
cally argued  against,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  logically  proved,  but  which 
are  of  higher  authority  than  logic,  and  whidb  even  he  who  denies  in 
speculation,  shows  by  his  habitual  practice  that  his  arguments  make 
no  impression  upon  himself 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into^  the  merits  of  this  question,  as  a 
problem  of  transcendental  metaphysics.  But  I  must  renew  my  protest 
against  adducing  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  in  external  nature, 
any  necessity  which  the  human  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  under  of 
believing  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  human  intellect  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  realities  of  things,  and  not  to  measure  those  realities  by  its  own  capa 
cities  of  comprehension.  The  same  quality  which  fits  mankind  for  the 
offices  and  purposes  of  their  own  little  life,  the  tendency  of  their  belief 
to  follow  their  experience,  incapacitates  them  for  judging  of  what  lies 
beyond.  Not  only  what  man  can  know,  but  what  he  can  conceive, 
depends  upon  what  he  has  experienced.  Whatever  forms  a  part  of  all 
his  experience,  forms  a  part  also  of  all  his  conceptions,  and  appears  to 
him  universal  and  necessary,  though  really,  for  aught  he  knows,  having 
no  existence  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.  The  habit,  however,  Si 
philosophical  analysis,  of  which  it  is  the  surest  effect  to  enable  the 
mind  to  command,  instead  of  being  commanded  by,  the  laws  of  the 
me^ly  passive  part  of  its  own  nature,  and  i^ich,  by  showing  to  us 
that  things  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  fiict  because  their  ideas 
are  connected  in  our  minds,  is  able  to  loosen  innumerable  associations 
which  reign  despotically  over  the  undisciplined  mind;  this  habit  is  not 
without  power  even  over  those  associations  which  the  philosophical 
school  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  regard  as  connate  and  instinc- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  any  one  accustomed  to  abstraction  and 
analysis,  who  will  fairly  exert  his  &culties  for  the  purpose,  will,  when 
his  imagination  has  once  learnt  to  entertain  the  notion,  find  no  diiOScultj 
in  conceiving  that  in  some  one  fin-  instance  of  the  many  firmaments 
into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now  divides  the  universe,  events  may 
succeed  one  another  at  random,  without  any  fixed  law ;  nor  can  any- 
thing in  our  experience,  or  in  our  mental  nature,  constitute  a  sufficient, 
or  indeed  any,  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  nowhere  the  case.  The 
grounds,  therefore,  which  warrant  us  in  rejecting  such  a  supposition 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  phenomena  of  induch  we  have  experience. 
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niiiflt  be  Bought  elsewhere  than  in  any  supposed  necessity  of  our  intel- 
lectaal  faenlties. 

As  was  observed  in  a  former  place ,•  the  belief  we  entertain  in  the 
muTersality,  throughout  nature,  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  itself 
an  instance  of  induction ;  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  earliest  which 
any  of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general,  can  haye  made.  We  arrive 
at  this  universal  law,  by  ^norauzation  from  many  laws  of  inferior 
generality.  The  generalizmg  propensity,  which,  instinctive  or  not,  is 
one  of  me  most  powerful  principles  of  our  nature,  does  not  indeed 
wait  for  the  perioa  when  such  a  generalization  becomes  strictly  legiti- 
mate. The  mere  unreasoning  propensity  to  expect  what  has  been 
often  experienced,  doubtless  led  men  to  believe  that  everything  had  a 
cause,  before  they  could  have  conclusive  evidence  of  ibat  truth.  But 
even  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  happened  until  many  cases  of 
causation,  or,  in  other  words,  many  partial  uniformities  of  sequence, 
bad  become  familiar.  The  more  obvious  of  the  particular  umformi- 
ties  suggest  and  prove  the  general  uniformity,  and  that  general  uni- 
formity, once  established,  enables  us  to  prove  the  remainder  of  the 
particular  uniformities  of  which  it  is  made  up.  As,  however,  all  rigor- 
ous processes  of  induction  presuppose  the  general  uniformity,  our 
knowledge  of  the  particular  uniformities  from  which  it  was  first  in- 
ferred was  not,  of  course,  derived  from  rig^id  induction,  but  from  the 
loose  and  uncertain  mode  of  induction  j)er  mumerationem  rimplicem; 
and  the  law  of  universal  causation,  being  collected  from  results  so  ob- 
tained, cannot  itself  rest  upon  any  better  foundation. 

§  2.  This  opens  to  us  a  consideration  of  very  great  importance; 
Aamely,  that  induction  by  simple  enumeration,  or,  in  other  words,  gen- 
eralization of  an  observed  fact  frt>m  the  mere  absence  of  any  known 
inAances  to  the  contrary,  is  by  no  means  the  illicit  logical  process  in 
all  cases  which  it  is  in  most.  It  is  delusive  and  insufficient  exactly*  in 
mopoition  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  observation  is  special  and  lim« 
tted  ia  eoctent.  As  the  sphere  widens,  this  unscientific  method  becomes 
less  and  less  liaHe  to  mislead ;  and  the  most  universal  class  of  truths, 
the  law  9f  causation  for  instance,  and  the  principles  of  number  and  of 
geometry,  are  duly  and  satisfrictorily  proved  by  that  method  alone, 
nor  are  they  susceptible  of  any  other  proof. 

With  respect  to  all  the  class  of  generalizations  of  which  we  have 
recently  treated,  the  uniformities  which  depend  upon  causation,  the 
trutl^  of  the  remark  just  made  follows  by  obvious  inference  from  the 
principles' laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters.  When  a  fact  has 
been  observed  a  certain  number  of  times  to  be  true,  and  is  not  in  an^ 
instance  known  to  be  false ;  if  we  at  once  affirm  Uiat  fact  as  an  uni- 
versal truth  or  law  of  nature,  vrithout  testing  it  by  any  of  the  four 
methods  of  induction,  nor  deducing  it  by  reasoning  from  other  known 
laws,  we  shall  in  general  eir  erossly :  but  we  are  perfoctly  justified  in 
affirming  it  as  an  empirical  law,  true  within  certain  limits  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  provided  the  number  of  coincidences  is  greater 
than  can  with  any  probability  be  ascribed  to  chance.  The  reason  for 
not  extending  it  beyond  those  Iknits  is,  that  the  &ct  of  its  holding  true 
within  them  may  be  a  consequence  of  collocations,  which  cannot  be 
'*'«v>ehided  to  exist  in  one  place  because  they  exist  in  another ;  or  may 

*  Sopim,  pp.  lSi-& 
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be  dependent  upon  the  accidental  absence  of  counteracting  agencieii 
which  any  variation  of  time,  or  the  smallest  change  of  circumstances, 
may  possibly  bring  into  play.  If  we  suppose,  then,  the  subject  matter 
of  any  generalization  to  be  so  widely  diffused  that  there  is  no  time,  no 
place,  and  no  combinadon  of  cii'cumstances,  but  must  afifprd  an  exam- 
ple either  of  its  truth  or  of  its  &lsity,  and  if  it  be  never  found  otherwise 
than  true,  its  truth  cannot  depend  upon  any  collocation  unless  such  as 
exist  at  all  times  and  places ;  nor  can  it  be  frustrated  by  any  counter- 
acting agencies,  unless  by  such  as  never  actually  occur.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  empirical  law  coextensive  with  all  human  experience ;  at  which  point 
the  distinction  between  empirical  laws  and  laws  of  nature  vanishes^  and 
the  proposition  takes  its  place  in  the  highe^t  order  of  trudis  accessible 
to  science.  Such  a  character  strictly  belongs  to  the  law  of  universal 
causation,  and  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  mathematics.  The  induc- 
tion by  which  they  are  established  is  of  that  kind  which  can  establish 
nothing  but  empirical  laws ;  an  empirical  law,  however,  of  which  the 
truth  is  exemplified  at  every  moment  of  time  and  in  every  variety  of 
place  or  circumstance,  has  an  evidence  which  surpasses  that  of  the 
most  rigid  induction,  even  if  the  foundation  of  scientific  induction  were 
not  itself  laid  (as  we  have  seen  that  it  is)  in  a  generalization  of  thin 
very  description. 

§  3.  With  respect  to  the  general  law  of  causation,  it  does  appear 
that  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  universal  prevalence  of 
that  law  throughout  natuie  could  not  have  been  affirmed  in  the  same 
confident  and  imqualified  manner  as  at  present  There  was  a  time 
when  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  must  have  appeared  altogether 
capricious  and  irregular,  not  governed  by  any  laws,  nor  steadily  con- 
sequent upon  any  causes.  Such  phenomena,  indeed,  were  commonly, 
in  that  early  stage  of  human  knowledge,  ascribed  to  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  itie  will  of  some  supernatural  being,  and  therefore  still  to 
a  cause.  This  shows  the  strong  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
ascribe  every  phenomenon  to  some  cause  or  other ;  but  it  shows  also 
that  experience  had  not,  at  that  time,  pointed  out  any  regular  order  in 
the  occurrence  of  those  particular  phenomena,  nor  proved  them  to  be, 
as  we  now  know  that  they  are,  dependent  upon  prior  phenomena  as 
their  proximate  causes.  There  have  been  sects  of  philosophers  who 
have  admitted  what  they  termed  Chance  as  one  of  the  agents  in  the 
order  of  nature,  by  which  certain  classes  of  events  were  entirely  regu* 
lated ;  which  could  only  mean  that  those  events  did  not  occur  in  any 
fixed  order,  or  depend  upon  uniform  laws  of  causation.  Finally,  there 
is  one  class  of  phenomena  which,  even  in  our  own  day,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  speculative  world  do  not  admit  to  be  governed  by  causes ; 
I  mean  human  volitions.  These  are  believed,  by  the  metimhysicians 
who  espouse  the  free-will  doctrine,  to  be  self-determining,  seif-causipg; 
that  is,  not  caused  by  anything  external  to  themselves,  not  det^mined 
by  any  prior  fact.  It  is  true  that  the  real  opinion  of  these  philosophers 
does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  their  words  seem  to  imply ;  they  do  not  in 
reality  claim  for  this  class  of  phenomena  much  more  than  Uie  absence 
of  that  mystical  tie  which  the  word  necessity  seems  to  involve,  and  the 
existence  of  which,  even  in  the  case  of  inorganic  matter,  is  but  an 
iUusion  produced  by  language.  But  their  system  of  philosophy  doe« 
not  the  less  prove  that  the  existence  of  phenomena  which  are  not 
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rigorously  consequent  upon  any  antecedents,  does  not  necessarily, 
even  in  die  present  state  of  our  experience,  appear  an  inadmissible 
paradox. 

The  truth  is,  as  M.  Comte  has  well  pointed  out,  that  (although  the 
generalizing  propensity  must  have  prompted  mankind  from  almost  the 
beginmng  of  their  experience  to  ascribe  all  events  to  some  cause  more 
or  less  mysterious)  the  conviction  that  phenomena  have  invariable  laws, 
and  follow  widi  regularity  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  was  only 
acquired  gradually;  and  extended  itself,  as  knowledge  advanced,  from 
one  order  of  phenomena  to  another,  beginning  with  those  whose  laws 
were  most  accessible  to  observation.  This  progress  has  not  yet 
attained  its  ultimate  point;  there  being  still,  as  before  observed,  one 
class  of  phenomena,  the  subjection  of  which  to  invariable  laws  is  not 
yet  universally  recognized.  So  lons^  as  any  doubt  hung  over  this 
foidamental  princip^,  the  various  Methods  of  Induction  which  took 
that  principle  for  granted  could  only  afford  results  which  wbre  admissi- 
ble conditionally;  as  showing  what  law  the  phenomenon  under  inves- 
tigation must  follow  if  it  followed  any  fixed  law  at  alL  As,  hoWever, 
when  the  rules  of  correct  induction  had  been  conformed  to,  the  result 
obtained  never  failed  to  be  verified  by  all  subsequent  experience; 
every  such  inductive  operation  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  acknowl- 
edged dominion  of  general  laws,  and  bringing  an  additional  portion 
of  the  experience  of  mankind  to  strengdien  the  evidence  of  the  uni- 
▼ersality  of  the  law  of  causation :  until  now  at  lengdi  we  are  fully 
warranted  in  considering  that  law,  as  applied  to  all  phenomena  within 
tiie  range  of  human  observation,  to  stand  on  an  equal  fi)oting  in  respect 
to  evidence  with  the  axioms  of  geometry  itself. 

§  4.  I  apprehend  that  the  considerations  which  give,  at  the  present 
day,  to  the  proof  of  the  law  of  uniformity  of  succession  as  true  of  all 
phenomena  without  exception,  this  character  of  completeness  and 
conclusiveness,  are  the  following : — First ;  that  we  now  know  it  directly 
to  be  true  of  far  the  greatest  number  of  phenomena ;  that  there  are 
none  of  which  we  know  it  not  to  be  true,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
being  that  of  some  we  cannot  positively  from  direct  evidence  affirm  its 
truth;  while  phenomenon  after  phenomenon,  as  they  become  better 
known  to  us,  are  constantly  passing  from  the  latter  class  into  the 
former;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  Qiat  transition  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  die  absence  of  direct  proof  is  accounted  for  bv  the  rarity  or  the 
obscurity  of  the  phenomena,  our  deficient  means  of  observing  them, 
or  the  logical  difficulties  arising  from  the  complication  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  occur ;  insomuch  that,  notwithstanding  as  rigid 
a  dependence  upon  given  conditions  as  exists  in  the  case  of  any  other 
phenomenon,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  be  better  acquainted 
widi  those  conditions  than  we  are.  Besides  this  first  class  of  con- 
siderations there  is  a  second,  which  still  furtiier  corroborates  the 
conclusion,  and  from  die  recognition  of  which  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  universal  law  may  reasonably  be  dated.  Although  there 
are  phenomena,  the  production  and  changes  of  which  elude  all  our 
attempts  to  reduce  them  universally  to  any  ascertained  law;  vet  in 
every  such  case,  the  phenomenon,  or  die  objects  concerned  in  it,  are 
Ibund  in  some  instances  to  obey  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  wind, 
ibr  example,  is  the  type  of  uncertainty  and  caprice,  yet  we  find  it  in 
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some  cases  obeying  with  as  much  constancy  as  any  phenomena  in 
nature  the  law  of  the  tendency  of  fluids  to  distribute  themselves  so  as 
to  equalize  the  pressure  on  every  side  of  each  of  their  particles ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tirade  winds,  and  the  monsoons.  Lightning  might 
once  have  been  supposed  to  obey  no  laws;  but  since  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  identical  with  electricity,  we  know  that  the  very  same 
phenomenon  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  implicitly  obedient  to  the 
action  of  fixed  causes.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  now  one  object 
or  event  in  all  our  experience  of  nature,  vrithin  the  bonnds  of  the  solar 
system  af  least,  which  has  not  either  been  ascertained  by  direct 
observation  to  follow  laws  of  its  own,  or  been  proved  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  objects  and  events  which,  in  more  familiar  manifestatiotis,  or 
on  a  more  lunited  scale,  follow  strict  laws :  our  inability  to  trace  the 
same  laws  on  the  larger  scale  and  in  the  more  recondite  instances 
being  accounted  for  by  the  number  and  complication  of  the  modifying 
causes,  or  by  their  inaccessibility  to  observation. 

The  progress  of  experience,  therefore,  has  dissipated  die  doubt 
which  must  have  rested  upon  the  universality  of  the  law  of  <»usati<m 
while  there  were  phenomena  which  seemed  to  be  ^  generis,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  with  any  other  class  of  j^enomena,  and  not  as 
yet  ascertained  to  have  peculiar  laws  of  their  own.  This  great  genim> 
aUzation,  however,  might  reasonably  have  been,  as  it  in  fact  was  by 
all  great  thinkers,  acted  upon  as  a  probability  of  the  highest  order,  be- 
Com  there  were  sufficient  grounds  lor  receiving  it  as  a  certainty.  For, 
whatever  has  been  found  true  in  innumeraUe  instances,  and  never 
found  to  be  fidse  after  due  examination  in  any,  we  are  safe  in  acting 
upon  as  universal  provisionally,  until  an  undoul^d  exception  appears; 
provided  the  nature  of  the  case  be  such  that  a  real  exception  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  our  notice.  Wh^i  every  phenomenon  that  we 
ever  knew  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  had  a 
cause  on  which  it  was  invariably  consequent,  it  was  more  rational  t« 
suppose  that  our  inability  to  assign  the  causes  of  other  phenomena 
arose  from  our  ignorance,  than  that  there  were  phenomena  which  were 
uncaused,  and  which  happened  accidentally  to  be  exactly  those  which 
we  had  hitherto  had  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying. 

§  5.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remarked,  that  the  reasons  :fi>r  this 
reliance  do  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  and  beyond  the 
possible  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar 
regions,  where  die  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with 
wmch  we  are  acquamted,  it  would  be  folly  to  affirm  confidendy  that 
this  general  law  prevails,  any  more  than  those  special  ones  which  we 
have  found  to  hold  universally  on  our  own  planet  The  uniformity  ia 
die  succession  of  events,  otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation,  must  be 
received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  diat  portion  of  it  only 
which  is  within  die  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observadon,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases.  To  extend  it 
fiuther  is  to  make  a  supposition  widiout  evidence,  and  to  which  in 
the  absence  of  any  ground  from  experience  for  estimating  its  degree 
of  probability,  it  womid  be  ridiculous  to  afibct  to  assign  any. 

But,  on  the  odier  hand,  within  the  bounds  of  human  experience,  this 
fundamental  law,  though  itself  obtained  by  inducdon  from  particalai 
laws  of  causadon   cannot  be  deemed  less  certain,  but  on  the  contrary 
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more  so,  than  any  of  those  from  which  it  was  drawn.  It  adds  to  them 
as  much  proof  as  it  receives  from  them.  For  there  is  probably  no  one 
even  of  me  best  established  laws  of  causation  which  is  not  sometimes 
counteracted,  and  to  which,  therefore,  apparent  exceptions  do  not 

§  resent  themselves,  which  would  have  necessarily  and  justly  shaken 
le  confidence  of  mankind  in  die  universality  of  those  laws,  if  inductive 
processes  founded  on  the  universal  law  had  not  enabled  us  to  refer  those 
exceptions  to  the  agency  of  coimteracting  causes,  and  thereby  reco|icile 
them  with  the  law  with  which  they  apparently  conflict.  Errors,  more- 
over, may  have  sUj^d  into  the  statement  of  any  one  of  the  special 
laws,  through  inattention  to  some  material  circumstance ;  and  instead 
of  the  true  proposition,  another  may  have  been  enunciated,  false  as  an 
universal  law,  though  leflding,  in  all  cases  hitherto  observed,  to  the 
same  result.  But  the  general  law  of  causation  would  remain  un- 
affected by  any  such  error.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  therefore, 
not  without  reason,  placed,  in  point  of  certainty,  at  the  head  of  all  our 
inductions;  on  a  level  with  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  which 
rest,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  upon  much  the  same  species  of  induc- 
tion as  itself 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  UNIFOUimEB  OF  COEXISTENCE  NOT  DEPENDENT  UPON  CAUSATION. 

§  1.  The  order  of  the  occurrence  of  phenomena  in  time,  is  either 
successive  or  simultaneous ;  the  uniformities,  therefore,  which  obtain 
in  their  occurrence,  are  either  uniformities  of  succession  or  of  coex- 
istence. Uniformities  of  succession  are  all  comprehended  under  the 
law  of  causation  and  its  consequences.  Every  phenomenon  has  a 
cause,  which  it  invariably  follows ;  and  frt>m  this  are  derived  other 
invariable  sequences  among  die  successive  stages  of  the  same  effect; 
as  wen  as  between  the  effects  resulting  from  causes  which  invariably 
succeed  one  another. 

In  the  same  manner  with  these  derivative  unifiirmities  of  succession, 
a  great  variety  of  uniformities  of  coexistence  also  take  their  rise.  Co- 
oxdinate  effects  of  the  same  cause  naturally  coexist  with  one  another. 
High  veater  at  any  point  on  the  earth^s  surface,  and  high  water  at  the 
point  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  are  effects  uniformly  simultaneous, 
resulting  fin>m  the  direction  in  which  the  combined  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon  act  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
to  us,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  earth  to  a  spectator  situated  in  the  moon, 
are  in  like  manner  phenomena  invariably  coexistent ;  and  their  coex- 
istence can  equally  be  deduced  frt)m  the  laws  of  their  production. 

It  is  an  ob^us  question,  thereifore,  whether  all  the  uniformities  of 
coexistence  among  phenomena  may  not  be  accounted  for  in  this  man- 
ner. And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  between  phenomena  which  are 
themselves  effects,  the  coexistences  must  necessarily  depend  up<m  the 
causes  of  those  phenomena.  If  they  are  effects  immediately  or  remote- 
ly of  the  same  cause,  they  cannot  coexist  except  by  virtue  of  some  laws 
or  properties  of  that  cause :  if  they  are  effects  of  different  causes,  they 
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caxmot  coexist  unless  it  be  because  their  causes  coexist ;  and  die  uni- 
formity of  coexistence,  if  such  there  be,  between  the  effects,  proTes 
that  in  tlie  original  collocation  those  particular  causes,  within  the  limitB 
nf  our  observation,  have  uniformly  been  coexistent. 

§  2.  But  these  same  considerations  compel  us  to  recognize  that  there 
must  be  one  class  of  coexistences  which  cannot  depend  upon  causation; 
the  coexistences  between  the  ultimate  properties  of  things :  between 
those  properties  which  are  the  causes  of  aU  phenomena,  but  are  not 
themselves  caused  by  any  phenomenon,  and  to  find  a  cause  for  which, 
we  must  ascend  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  Yet  among  these  ultimate 
propeities  there  are  not  only  coexistences,  but  uniformities  pf  coex- 
istence. General  propositions  may  be,  and  are  formed,  which  assert 
that  whenever  certain  propeities  are  found,  certain  others  are  found 
along  with  them.  We  perceive  an  object :  say,  for  instance,  water. 
We  recognize  it  to  be  water,  of  course,  by  certain  of  its  properties. 
Having  recognized  it,  we  are  able  to  affirm  of  it  innumerable  other 
properties ;  which  we  could  not  do  unless  it  were  a  general  truth,  a 
law  or  uniformity  in  nature,  that  the  set  of  properties  by  which  we 
identified  the  substance  as  water,  always  have  tnose  other  properties 
conjoined  with  them. 

In  a  chapter  of  a  former  Hook,  it  has  been  explained  in  some  detail 
what  is  meant  by  the  Kinds  of  objects,*  those  classes  which  differ  firom 
one  another  not  by  a  limited  and  definite,  but  by  an  indefinite  and  un- 
known, number  of  distinctions.  To  this  we  have  now  to  add,  that 
every  proposition  by  which  anything  is  asserted  of  a  Kind,  afiirms  an 
uniformity  of  coexistence.  Since  we  know  nothing  of  Kinds  but  their 
properties,  the  Kind,  to  us,  w  the  set  of  propeities  by  which  it  is 
identified,  and  which  must  of  course  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  firom 
every  other  Kind.t  In  affirming  anything,  therefore,  of  a  Kind,  we  are 
affirming  something  to  be  uniformly  coexistent  with  the  properties  by 
which  the  Blind  is  recognized ;  and  that  is  the  sole  meaning  of  the 
assertion. 

Among  the  uniformities  of  coexistence  which  exist  in  nature,  may 
hence  be  numbered  all  the  properties  of  Kinds.  The  whole  of  these, 
however,  are  not  independent  of  causation,  but  only  a  portion  of  them. 
Some  are  tdtimate  properties,  others  derivative ;  of  some,  no  cau9e 
can  be  assigned,  but  others  are  manifestly  dependent  upon  causee. 
Thus,  atmospheric  air  is  a  Kind,  and  one  of  its  most  unequivocal 
properties  is  its  gaseous  form:  this  property,  however,  has  for  its 
cause  the  presence  of  a  certain  quanti^  of  latent  heat;  fuod  if  that  heat 
could  be  taken  away  (as  has  been  done  fix>m  so  many  gases  in  Mr. 
Faraday's  experiments),  the  gaseous  form  would  doubtless  disappear, 
together  with  numerous  other  properties  which  depend  upon,  or  are 
caused  by,  that  property.  * 

*  Supra,  book  i,  chap.  Tii. 

t  In  8ome  cases,  a  Kind  is  sufficiently  identified  by  some  one  remarkable  property ;  but 
most  commonly  several  are  required ;  each  property,  considered  singly,  oeing  a  Mint 
property  of  that  and  of  other  Kinds.  The  mere  color  and  brightness  of  the  diamona  tn 
common  to  it  with  the  paste  from  which  false  diamonds  are  made ;  the  doable  refraction  i^ 
common  to  it  with  Iceland  spar,  and  many  other  stones ;  but  the  color  and  btkhtaass 
and  the  double  refraction  together,  identify  its  Kind ;  that  is,  are  a  mark  to  us  uat  it  is 
combustible ;  that  when  burnt  it  produces  carbonic  acid ;  that  it  cannot  be  cut  with  any 
known  substance ;  together  with  many  other  ascertained  properti^  and  the  6ct  that 
there  exist  an  indefinite  number  still  unascertained. 
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In  iBgard  to  all  substances  which  are  chemical  compounds,  and 
which  uerefore  may  be  regarded  as  products  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
substances  different  in  Rind  from  themselves,  there  is  cbnsiderable 
reason  to  presume  that  the  specific  properties  of  the  compound  are 
consequent,  as  effects^  upon  some  of  the  properties  of  the  elements, 
ahbough  but  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  m  tracing  any  invariable 
relation  between  the  latter  and  the  former.  Still  more  strongly  will  a 
similar  presumption  exist,  when  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
organized  beings,  is  no  primeval  agent,  but  an  effect,  which  depends 
upon  a  caase  or  causes  for  its  very  existence.  The  Rinds  therefore 
much  are  called  in  chemistry  simple  substances,  or  elementary  natural 
agents,  are  the  only  ones,  any  of  whose  properties  can  with  certainty 
be  considered  ultimate;  and  of  these  the  ultimate  properties  are 
probably  much  more  numerous  than  we  at  present  recoenize,  since 
every  succesrful  instance  of  the  resolution  or  the  properties  of  their 
compounds  into  simpler  laws,  generally  leads  to  the  recognition  ok 
properties  in  the  elements  distinct  frotn  any  previously  known.  The 
resolution  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  motions,  established  the  pre- 
viously unknown  ultimate  property  of  a  mutual  attraction  between  all 
bodies :  the  resolution,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  of  the  laws  of 
crystalization,  of  chemical  composition,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c., 
points  to  various  polarities,  ultimately  inherent  in  the  particles  of  which 
lx>dies  are  composed;  the  comparative  atomic  weights  of  different 
kinds  of  bodies  were  ascertained  oy  resolvine,  into  more  general  laws, 
the  uniformities  observed  in  the  proportions  m  which  substances  com- 
bined with  one  another ;  and  so  forth.  Thus  although  every  resolution 
of  a  complex  uniformity  into  simpler  and  more  elementary  laws  has 
an  apparent  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate  properties, 
and  really  does  remove  many  properties  from  the  list ;  yet  (since  the 
result  of  this  simplifying  process  is  to  trace  up  an  ever  greater  variety 
of  different  effects  to  the  same  aeents,)  the  fiuther  we  advance  in  this 
direction,  the  greater  number  of  distinct  properties  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  in  one  and  the  same  object :  the  coexistences  of  which  prop- 
erties must  accordingly  be  ranked  among  the  ultimate  generalities  of 
nature. 

§  8.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two  kinds  of  propositions  which  assert 
an  umformity  of  coexistence  between  properties.  Either  the  properties 
depend  on  causes,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  the  proposition  which 
amrms  them  to  be  coexistent  is  a  derivative  law  of  coexistence  between 
effects,  and  until  resolved  into  the  laws  of^causation  upon  which  it 
depends,  is  an  empirical  law,  and  to  be  tried  by  the  principles  of 
inauction  to  which  such  laws  are  amenable.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
die  properties  do  not  depend  upon  causes,  but  are  ultimate  properties; 
then  if  It  be  true  that  they  invariably  coexist,  diey  must  both  be  ulti- 
mate properties  of  one  and  the  same  Rind ;  and  it  is  of  these  only  that 
the  coexistences  can  be  classed  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  laws  of  nature. 

When  we  affirm  that  all  crows  are  black,  or  that  all  negroes  have 
woolly  hair,  we  assert  an  uniformity  of  coexistence.  We  assert  that 
the  property  of  blackneea,  or  of  having  woolly  hair,  invariably  coexists 
with  the  properties  which,  in  common  language,  or  in  the  scientific 
daasification'  tiiat  we  adopt,  are  taken  to  constitute  the  class  crow,  or 
die  class  negro.  Now,  supposing  blackness  to  be  an  ultimate  property 
Xz 
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of  black  objects,  or  woolly  bair  an  ultimate  property  of  the  animais 
which  possess  it;  supposing  that  these  properties  are  not  results  of 
causation,  are  not  connected  with  antecedent  phenomena  by  any  law ; 
then  if  aU  crows  are  black,  and  all  negroes  nave  woolly  hair,  diose 
must  be  ultimate  properties  of  the  Kind  craw,  or  negro,  or  of  some 
Kind  which  includes  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  blackness  or  wooDy 
hair  be  an  effect  depending  on  causes,  these  general  propositions  ave 
manifestly  empirical  laws ;  and  all  that  has  already  been  said  respect- 
ing that  class  of  generalizations  may  be  applied  without  modification 
to  these. 

Now,  we  have  seen  diat  in  the  case  of  aU  compounds— of  all  things, 
in  short,  exo^t  the  elementary  substances  and  primary  powers  of 
nature— the  presumption  is,  that  the  properties  do  really  depend  upon 
causes ;  and  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  whatever  to  be  certain  that 
they  do  not.  We  therefi)re  should  not  be  safe  in  claiming  for  any 
g^ieralization  respecting  the  coexistence  of  properties,  a  degree  of 
certainty  to  which,  if  the  prop^ties  should  happen  to  be  the  result  of 
causes,  it  would  have  no  claim.  A  generaHzation  resjpectii^  coexist- 
ence, or  in  other  words  respecting  the  properties  of  Eands,  may  be  an 
ultimate  truth,  but  it  may,  wo,  be  merely  a  derivatiTe  one ;  and  since, 
if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  deriyative  laws  whidi  are  neither  laws  c£ 
causation,  nor  have  been  resolved  into  the  laws  of  causation  upon 
which  they  depend,  it  can  possess  no  higher  degree  of  evidence  than 
belongs  to  an  empirical  law.  ^ 

§  4.  This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  considwation  of  one 
ffreat  deficiency,  which  precludes  the  ap{>lication  to  the  ultimate  uni- 
formities of  coexistence,  of  a  system  of  rigorous  and  scientific  induc- 
tion, such  as  the  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  hare 
been  found  to  be  susceptible  of  The  basis  of  such  a  system  is  wanfe- 
ingr :  there  is  no  gener^  axiom,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
uniformities  of  coexistence  as  the  law  of  causation  does  to  diose  of  suc- 
cession. The  Methods  of  Induction  applicable  to  the  ascertainment  of 
causes  and  effects,  are  grounded  upon  the  principle  that  everything 
which  has  a  beginning  must  have  some  cause  or  other ;  that  among 
the  circumstances  which  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, there  is  certainly  some  one  or  more,  upon  which  the  effect  in 
question  is  unconditionally  consequent,  and  on  the  repetition  of  which 
it  would  certainly  ag^ain  recur.  But  in  an  inquiry  whether  some  kind 
(as  crow)  universally  possesses  a  certain  property  (as  blackness),  there 
is  no  room  for  any  assumption  analoffous  to  this.  We  have  no  pre- 
vious certainty  that  the  property  must  have  something  which  constant- 
ly coexists  with  it ;  must  have  an  invariable  coexistent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  event  must  have  an  invariable  antecedent.  When  we 
feel  pain,  we  must  be  in  some  circumstances  under  which  if  exactly 
repeated  we  should  always  feel  pain.  But  when  we  are  consdoua  of 
blackness,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  something  present  of  which 
blackness  is  a  constant  accompaniment.  ThercLis,  therefore^  no  room 
for  elimination ;  no  Method  of  Agreement  or  difference,  or  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  (which  is  but  a  modification  either  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement  or  of  the  Method  of  Difference).  We  cannot  conclude 
that  the  blackness  we  see  in  crows  must  be  an  invariable  property  of 
crows,  merely  because  there  is  nothing  else  present  of  which  it  can  b^ 
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an  invariaUe  propertj.  We  therefore  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  like  *'  All  crows  are  black,"  under  the  same  disadvantage 
as  if,  in  our  in<}uiries  into  causation,  we  were  compelled  to  let  in,  as 
one  of  the  possibilities,  that  the  effect  may  in  that  particular  instance 
have  arisen  without  any  cause  at  alL 

To  overlook  this  grand  distinction  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  capital 
^rror  in  Bacon's  view  of  inductive  philosophy.  The  principle  of  elim- 
ination, that  ^preat  logical  instrument  whi<^  he  had  the  immense  merit 
of  first  bringmg  into  general  use,  he  deemed  applicable  in  the  same 
sense  and  in  as  unqualified  a  manner,  to  the  investigation  of  the  coex- 
istences, as  to  that  of  the  successions  of  phenomena.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  as  every  event  1^  a  cause,  or  invariable  antecedent, 
so  every  property  of  an  object  has  an  invariable  coexistent,  which  he 
called  its  Form :.  and  die  examples  he  chiefly  selected  for  the  applica- 
tion and  iOustration  of  his  method,  were  inquiries  into  such  Forms; 
attempts  to  determine  in  what  else  all  those  objects  resembled,  which 
agreed  in  s<»iie  one  general  property;  as  hardness  or  sofi^ness,  dryness 
or  moistness,  heat  or  coldness.  Such  inquiries  could  lead  to  no  result 
The  objects  seldom  have  any  such  circumstance  in  common.  Thev 
Qsu^ly  agree  in  the  one  point  inquired  into,  and  in  nothing  else.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  prc^erties  which,  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture, 
are  the  likeliest  to  be  really  ultimate,  would  seem  to  be  inherently 
properties  of  msnv  different  Kinds  of  things,  not  allied  in  any  other 
respect.  And  as  mr  the  properties  which,  being  effects  of  causes,  we 
are  Me  to  give  some  account  of,  they  have  generally  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  resemblances  or  diversities  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  depend  upon  some  outward  circumstances,  imder  the  influepce  ok 
which  any  objects  whatever  are  citable  of  manifesting  those  proper- 
ties :  as  is  en^hatically  the  case  wim  those  favorite  subjects  of  Bacon's 
sdeatific  inquiries,  hotness  and  coldness;  as  well  as  with  hardness 
and  sc^bness,  solidity  and  fluidity,  and  many  other  very  conspicuooi 
qualities. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  universal  law  of  coexistence,  similar 
to  the  universal  law  of  causation  which  regulates  sequence,  we  ai^ 
thrown  back  upon  the  unsciraitific  induction  of  the  ancients,  per  enu- 
menUi^nem  simpUeem,  ubi  non  reperitur  inatantia  contradictaria.  The 
reason  we  have  for  believing  that  all  crows  are  black,  is  simply  that  we 
have  seen  and  heard  of  many  black  crows,  and  never  of  one  of  any 
other  color.  It  remains  to  he  considered  how  ftur  this  evidence  can 
roach,  and  how  we  are  to  measure  its  strength  in  any  given  case. 

§  5.  It  sometimes  h^pens  that  a  mere  change  in  the  mode  <^  vex- 
bally  enunciating  a  question,  although  nothing  is  really  added  to  the 
meaning  expressed,  is  of  itself  a  considerable  step  towards  its  solution. 
This,  I  think,  happens  in  the  present  instance.  The  de^ee  of  c^> 
tainty  of  any  generalization  which  rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than 
the  agreement,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  of  all  past  observation,  is  but  another 
phrase  finr  the  degree  of  improbability  that  an  exception,  if  it  existed, 
could  have  hitherto  remained  unobserved.  The  reason  for  believing 
that  all  crows  are  black,  is  measured  by  the  improbability  that  crows 
of  any  other  color  should  have  existed  to  die  present  time  without  our 
beiiu^  aware  of  it  Let  us  state  the  question  in  this  last  mode,  and 
consider  what  is  implied  in  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  crows 
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which  are  not  black,  and  under  what  conditions  we  can  be  justified  in 
regarding  this  as  incredible. 

If  there  really  exist  crows  which  are  not  black,  one  of  two  things 
must  be  the  fact.  Either  the  circumstance  of  blackness,  in  all  crows 
hitherto  observed,  must  be,  as  it  were,  an  accident,  not  connected  with 
vny  distinction  of  Kind ;  ot  if  it  be  a  property  of  Rind,  the  crowa 
wmch  are  not  black  must  be  a  new  Kind!,  a  Kind  hitherto  OTerlookedf 
though  coming  under  the  same  general  description  by  which  crows 
have  hitherto  been  characterized  The  first  supposition  would  be 
proved  true  if  we  were  to  discover  casually  a  white  crow  among  black 
ones,  or  if  it  were  found  that  black  crows  sometimes  turn  white.  The 
second  would  be  shown  to  be  the  &ct  if  in  Australia  or  Central  Africa 
a  species  or  a  race  of  white  or  gray  crows  were  found  to  prevail. 

§  6.  The  former  of  these  suppositions  necessarily  implies,  that  the 
colcnr  is  an  effect  of  causation.  If  blackness,  in  the  crows  in  which  it 
has  been  observed,  be  not  a  property  of  Rind,  but  can  be  present  or  ab- 
sent without  any  difference,  generally,  in  the  properties  of  the  object ; 
then  it  is  not  an  ultimate  facit  in  the  mdividuals  themselves,  but  is  cer- 
tainly dependent  upon  a  cause.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  properties 
wiudi  vary  from  individual  to  individual  df  the  same  ELin^,  even  the 
same  infima  speciea,  or  lowest  ELind.  A  flower  may  be  either  white 
or  red,  vrithout  dififering  in  any  other  respect  3ut  these  properties 
are  not  ultimate ;  they  depend  on  causes.  So  far  as  the  properties  of 
a  thing  belong  to  its  own  nature,  and  do  not  arise  from  some  cause 
extrinsic  to  it,  they  are  always  the  same  in  the  same  Kind.*  Take, 
for  instance,  all  simple  substances  and  elementary  povrers ;  the  only 
things  of  wbich  we  are  certain  that  some  at  least  of  the  properties  are 
really  ultimate.  Color  is  generally  esteemed  t^  most  variable  of  all 
properties :  yet  we  ^do  not  find  that  sulphur  is  sometimes  yellow  and 
sometimes  white,  or  that  it  varies  in  color  at  all,  except  so  rar  as  color 
is  the  effect  of  some  extrinsic  cause,  as  of  Uie  sort  o^f  light  thrown  upon 
it,  the  mechanical  arrang^ement  of  the  particles,  &^.  (as  after  fusion). 
We  do  not  find  that  iron  is  sometimes  fluid  and  sometimes  solid  at  the 
same  temperature ;  gold  sometimes  malleable  and  sometimes  brittle ; 
that  hydrogen  vrill  sometimes  combine  widi  oxygen  and  sometimes 
not ;  or  the  like.  If  from  simple  substances  we  pass  to  any  of  their 
definite  compounds,  as  water,  mne,  or  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  die  same 
constancy  in  their  properties.  When  properties  vary  from  individual 
to  indiridual,  it  is  either  in  the  case  of  miscellaneous  aggregations, 
such  as  atmospheric  air  or  rock,  composed  of  heterogeneous  substances, 
and  not  constituting  or  belonging  to  any  real  Kind,  or  it  is  in  the  case 
of  organic  beings.  In  them,  indeed,  there  is  variability  in  a  hiflfa 
degree.  AnimaSi  of  the  same  species  and  race,  human  beings  of  £e 
same  age,  sex,  and  country,  vrill  oe  most  different,  for  example,  in  &oe 
and  figure.  But  organized  beinsis  (from  the  extreme  complication  of 
the  laws  by  which  l£ey  are  regulated)  being  more  eminently  modifi- 
able, that  18,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  causes,  than  any  other  phenomena  whatever;  having,  moreover, 
themselves  had  a  be^nning,  and  therefore  a  cause ;  there  is  reascm  to 

*  I  do  not  )mn  include  among  proporties  the  aocidents  of  onantity  tnd  local  poaitiQiL 
Every  one  is  aware  that  no  distinctiona  of  Kind  can  be  groanded  npon  theee ;  and  tbat  they 
are  incident  equally  to  tMnga  of  different  Kinds  and  to  thinfs  of  the  i 
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believe  that  none  of  their  properties  are  ultimate,  but  all  of  them  denv^. 
ative,  and  produced  by  causation.  And  the  presumption  is'  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  properties  which .  vary  from,  one  individual  to 
another,  ako  generally  vary,  more!  or  less  at  different  times  in'.thesame 
individual;  which  variation,  like' any  other  event,  supposes  a  cause, 
and  imf^d^  consequently,  that  the  properties  are  not  independent  of 
causation.  * 

If,  therefore,  blackness  be  merely  accidental  in.  crows,  and: capable 
of  varymg^ while  the  Kind  lemains  the;  same;  its  presence  or.  absence: 
is  doubtless  no  ultimate  &ct, -but  the-. effect. of  s0me  unknown  ciause;; 
and  in  that  case  the  iii^versality  of  the  ei^ritailee  that  aU  crows  are! 
black  is  sufiBcient  proof  of  acommon  cause,*  and  establishes  the  gener  * 
alization  as,  an  empirical  law. .  Since^there  are  innumerable'  instances 
in  the  affirmative,  and  hitherto  none  at  aU.in  the  negative,  the:  causes 
on  wluch  die  property  depends. must  exist  everywhere  in.  the  limits  of 
the  observations  whidi  have  been  made;  ..and.  die.  proposition,  may  .be. 
received  as  universal  within  those  limits,  and  with  the  allowable  degree 
of  extension  to  adjacent  cases. . 

§  7.  If^  in  the  second  place,  the. property,  in  the.  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  observed,  is  not  an  effect  of  causation^  it  is  a  property  of 
Kind ;  and  in  that  case  the  generalization  can  only  be  set  aside  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new.  Kind  of  crow..  That;  however,  a •  peculiar^  Kind; 
not  hitherto  discovered,  should  exist  in  nature,  is  a  supposition  so  often 
realized,  that  it  oannot.be;  considered  at >  all  improbable..  .We  have 
nothing  to  authorize  us  in  attempting  to  limit  t&e  Kinds  of  things  which 
exist  in  nature.  .  The  only  unlikelihood  Iwould  be,  that  a  new  Kind 
should  be  discovered  in  localities  which  diere  was  previously  reason  to 
believe  had  been  thoroughly  .explored;  and.  even  this  improbability 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  oonspicuousness  of  the.difference  between 
the  newly  discovered  Kind  and  all  others,  since  new  Kinds  of  minerals, 

emts,  and  even  animals,  previously  overlooked  or  confoimded  with 
own  species,  are  still  continually  detected,  in  the  most  frequented 
situadons.  On  this  second  ground,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  die  first, 
the  observed  uniformity  of  coexistence  can  only  hold  good  as  an  empir-. 
ical  law,  within  the  limits  not  only  of  actual  observadon,  but  ot  an 
observadon  as  accurate  ias  the  nature  of  the  case  required.  And  hence 
it  is  that  (as  remarked  in  an  early  chapter,  of  die  present  Book)  we  so 
often  give  up  generalizadons  of  tbis  class  at  the  first  summons.  If  any 
credible  witness  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  white  crow,  imder  circum- 
stances which  made  it^not  incredible  that  it  should  have  escaped  nodce 
previously,  we  should  give  full  credence  to  the  statement. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  uniformides  which  obtain  in  the  coex- 
istence of  phenomena — diose  which  we  have  reason  to  ccmsifler  as 
ultimate,  no  less  than  diose  which  arise  fixim  the.  laws  of  causes  yet 
undetected — are  endded  to  recepdon  only  as  empirical  laws ;  are  not 
to  be  presumed  true 'except  in  the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circum-. 
stance,  in  which  die  observations  were  made,  or  except  in  cases  stricdy 
adjacent. 

§  8.  We  have  seen  in  die  last  chapter  diat  there  is  a  point  of  gener- 
ality at  which  empirical  lavirs  become  as  certain  as  laws  of  nature,  or 
rather,  at  which  there  is  no  longer  any  disdnction  between  empirical 
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laws  and  laws  of  nature.  As  empirical  laws  approach  tbis  potet,  m 
o&er  words,  as  tliey  rise  in  tbeir  degree  of  generality,  diey  become 
more  certain ;  their  nniyersality  may  be  more  strongly  relied  upon* 
For,  in  the  first  place,  if  they  are  results  of  causation  (which,  eren 
in  the  class  of  uniformities  treated  of  in  the  present  chapter,  we  ne^er 
can  bd  certain  th^t  they  are  not)  the  more  general  they  are,  the  greater 
is  proved  to  be  the  space  over  which  the  necessary  collocations  pre- 
Tail,  and  within  which  no  causes  exist  capable  of  counteracting  the 
unknown  causes  upon  which  the  enmirical  law  dej^ends.  To  say  that 
anything  is  an  invariable  property  of  some  very  limited  class  of  objects, 
is  to  say  that  it  invariably  accompanies  some  very  numerous  and  com- 
plex group  of  distinguishing  properties ;  which,  if  causation  be  at  aU 
concerned  in  the  matter,  argues  a  combination  of  many  caiises,  and 
therefore  a  very  great  liability  to  counteraction ;  while  the  compara- 
tively narrow  range  of  the  observations  renders  it  imposnble  to  pre- 
dict to  what  extent  unknown  counteracting  causes  may  be  distributed 
throughout  nature.  But  when  a  generalization  has  been  found  to  hold 
good  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  things  whatever,  it  is  already 
proved  that  nearly  all  the  causes  which  exist  in  nature  have  no  power 
over  it ;  that  very  few  changes  in  the  combination  of  causes  can  affect 
it;  since  the  greater  number  of  possible  combinations  must  have 
already  existed  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  Kmnd  true.  If,  therefore,  any  empirical  law  itf  a  result  of  causa- 
tion, the  more  general  it  is,  the  more  it  may  he  depended  upon.  And 
even  if  it  be  no  result  of  causation,  but  an  ultimate  coexistence,  the 
more  gratoral  it  is,  the  greater  amount  of  experience  it  is  derived  ftom, 
and  the  greater  thererore  is  the  probabihty  that  if  exceptions  had 
existed,  some  would  already  have  presented  themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  it  requires  much  more  evidence  to  establish  an 
exception  to  one  of  the  more  general  empirical  laws  than  to  the  more 
specitd  ones.  We  should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  there 
might  be  a  new  Rind  of  crow ;  or  a  kind  c^  bird  resembling  a  crow  in 
the  prop^ties  hitherto  considered  distinctive  of  that  Kind.  But  it 
would  require  strongrer  proof  to  ccmvince  us  c^the  existence  of  a  kind 
of  crow  having  properties  at  variance  with  any  generally  recognized 
universal  property  of  birds;  and  a  still  higgler  degree  if  the  properties 
conflict  with  any  recognized  umversal  property  of  animals.  And  thia 
is  conformable  to  the  mode  of  judement  recommended  by  the  common 
sense  and  general  practice  of  maimind,  who  are  more  incredulous  as  to 
any  novelties  in  nature,  according  to  the  degree  of  generality  of  the 
experience  which  these  novelties  seem  to  contradict. 

§  9.  Still,  however,  even  these  greats  generalizations,  which  em- 
brace comprehensive  Elinds,  contaimng  under  them  a  great  number 
and  varie^  of  ii^ma  tpecieSf  are  only  empirical  laws,  resting  upon 
induction  oy  simple  enumeration  merely,  and  not  upon  any  process  of 
elimination,  a  process  wholly  inapphcable  to  the*  kind  of  case.  Sudi 
generalizations,  therefore,  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  an  examination 
of  all  the  ii^TJKB  species  comprehended  in  them,  and  not  of  a  portion 
only.  We  cannot  conclude,  merely  because  a  proposition  is  true  of  a 
number  of  things  resembling  one  another  only  in  Doing  animals,  that 
it  is  therefore  true  of  all  animals.  If,  indeed,  anything  be  true  of 
spedea  which  differ  more  from  one  anodier  than  eittier  ^Ters  from  a 
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tUrd,  (especially  if  that  third  n>ecie8  occupies  in  most  of  its  known 
properties  a  position  between  the  two  Ibrmer,)  there  is  some  proba* 
bility  that  the  same  thing  will  also  be  true  of  that  intermediate  species ; 
for  it  is  often,  thou^  by  no  meana  uniyersally,  found,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  parallelism  in  the  properties  of  different  kinds,  and  that  their 
degree  of  unUkeness  in  one  respect  bears  some  proportion  to  l^eir 
unnkenesB  in  others.  We  see  this  parallelism  in  the  properties  of  the 
different  metals;  in  those  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon;  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  brome ;  in  the  natural  orders  of  plants 
and  animals,  &c.  But  there  are  innumerable  anomalies  and  excep- 
tions to  this  sort  of  conformity,  or  rather  the  conformity  itself  is  but  an 
anomaly  and  an  exception  in  nature. 

Universal  propositions,  therefore,  respecting  the  properties  of  su- 
perior Kinds,  unlesa  grounded  on  proved  or  presumed  connexion  by 
causation,  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  except  after  separately  examining 
every  known  sub-kind  included  in  the  larger  Kino.  And  even  then 
such  generalizations  must  be  held  in  readiness  to  be  given  up  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  new  anomaly,  which,  when  the  uniformity  is  not 
derived  from  causation,  can  never,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  general 
of  these  empirical  laws,  be  considered  very  improbable.  Thus  all  the 
universal  propositions  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  lay  down 
respecting  simple  substances,  or  concerning  any  of  the  classes  which 
have  been  formed  among  simple  substances  (and  the  attempt  has  been 
often  made)  have,  with  the  progress  of  experience,  either  faded  into 
inanity,  or  been  proved  to  be  erroneous ;  and  each  Kind  of  simple 
substance  remains  with  its  own  collection  of  properties  apart  from  the 
rest,  saving  a  certain  parallelism  with  a  few  other  Eands,  the  most 
simHar  to  itself.  In  organized  beings,  indeed,  there  are  abundance  of 
propositions  ascertained  to  be  universally  true  of  superior  genera,  to 
many  of  which  the  discovery  hereafter  of  any  exceptions  must  be 
regarded  as  supremely  improbable.  But  these,  as  already  observed, 
are,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  truths  dependent  upon  causation. 

Uniformities  of  coexistence,  then,  not  only  when  they  are  conse- 
quences of  laws  of  succession,  but  also  when  they  are  uldmate  truths, 
must  be  ranked,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  among  empirical  laws ;  and 
are  amenable  in  every  respect  to  the  same  rules  with  those  unresidved 
oniformities  which  are  known  to  be  dependent  upon  causation. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

OF  AFPEOXUATE  GENERALIZATIONS,  AND  PROBABLE  EVmSNOE. 

$  1.  In  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  inductive  process,  we 
have  hitherto  connned  our  notice  to  such  generalizations  from  experi- 
ence 'as  profess  to  be  universally  true.  We  indeed  recognized  a 
distincdon  between  generalizations  which  are  certain  and  those  Vf^ch 
are  only  probable:  but  the  propositions  themselves,  though  they 
differed  in  being  more  or  less  doubtfol  in  the  one  case,  and  not  at  all 
doabtfid  in  the  other,  were  always  of  the  form.  Every  A  is  B ;  Aey 
claimed  nothing  less  than  universality,  whatever  might  be  the  com- 
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pletenees  or  the  incompleteness  of  pur  assurance  of  dieir  trutfa.  .There' 
remain,  however,  a  class  of  propositions  avowedly  not  universal ;  in 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  predicate  is  always  true  of  the 
subject ;  but  the  value  of  which,  as  generalizations,  is  nevertheleas 
extremely  ereat.  *An  important  portion  of  the  field  of  inductive 
knowledge  does  not  consist  of  universal  truths,  but  of  approximations 
to  such  truths ;  and  when  a  conclusion  is  said  to  rest  upon  probable 
evidence,  the  premisses  it  is  drawn  fixmi  are  usually  generalizations  of 
this  sort. 

As  everyi  certain  inference  respecting  a  particular  case,  implies  that 
there  is  ground  for  a  general  proposition,  of  the  form,  Every  A  is  B; 
so  does  every  probable  inference  suppose  that  there,  is  ground  for  a 
proposition  of  the  form.  Most  A  are  B :  and  the  degree  of  probability 
of  the  inference  in  an  average  case,  will  depend  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  instances  existing  in  nature  which  accord  with 
the  generalization,  and  the  number  of  those  which  conflict  with  it. 

§  2.  Propositions  in  the  form,  Most  A  are  B,  are  of  a  very  different 
degree  of  miportance  in  science,  and  in  the  practice  of  life.  To  the 
scientific  inquirer  they  are  valuable  chiefly  as  materials  for,  and  steps 
towards,  universal  truths.  The  discovery  of  these  is  the  proper  end 
of  science :  its  work  is  not  done  if  it  stops  at  the  proposition  that  a 
majority  of  A  are  B,  without  circumscriDinff  that  maj^orit^  by  some 
common  character,  fitted  to  distinguish  them  m>m  the  mmonty.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  inferior  precision  of  such  imperfect  genenJizadons, 
and  the  inferior  assurance  with  which  they  can  oe  applied  to  individual 
casies,  it  is  plain  that,  compared  with  exact  generalizations,  they  are 
almost  useless  as  means  of  discovering^  ulterior  truths  by  way  of 
deduction.  We  may,  it  is  true,  by  combminff  the  proposition,  Most  A 
are  B,  with  an  universal  proposition,  Everyi  is  C,  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  most  A  are  C.  But  when  a  second  proposition  of  the 
approximate  kind  is  introduced — or  even  when  there  is  but  one,  if 
that  one  be  the  major  premiss — nothing  can  be  positively  concluded. 
When  the  major  is  Most  B  are  D,  then,  even  if  the  minor  be  Every  A 
is  B,  we  cannot  infer  that  most  A  are  D,  or  vnth  any  certainty  that 
even  some  A  are  D.  Though  the  majority  of  the  class  B  have  the 
attribute  signified  by  D,  the  whole  of  the  sub-class  A  may  belong  tQ. 
the  minority. 

Though  so  little  use  can  be  made,  in  science,  of  approximate  gen- 
eralizations, except  as  a  stage  on  the  road  to  sometoing  better,  for 
practical  guidance  they  are  oflen  all  we  have  to  rely  upon.  Even 
when  science  has  really  determined  the  universal  laws  of  any  phe- 
nomenon, not  only  are  those  laws  generally  too  much  encumbered 
with  conditions  to  be  adapted  for  every-day  use,  but  the  cases  which 
present  themselves  in  life  are  too  complicated,  and  our  decisions 
require  to  be  taken  too  rapidly,  to  admit  of  waiting  till  the  existence 
of  a  phenomenon  can  be  proved  by  what  have  been  scientifically 
ascertained  to  be  universal  marks  of  it.  To  be  indecisive  and 
reluctant  to  act,  because  we  have  not  evidence  of  a  perfectly  con- 
clusive character  to  act  upon,  is  a  defect  sometimes  incident  to  scientific 
minds,  but  which,  wherever  it  exists,  renders  them  unfit  for  practical 
emergencies.  If  we  would  succeed  in  action,  we  must  judge  by  indi- 
cations which;  although  they  do  not  generally  mislead  us,  sometimes 
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do;  and  moat  make  up  as  far  aa  possible  for  the  incomplete  oondusiTa* 
ness  of  any  one  indication,  by  obtaining  others  to  corroborate  it.  The 
principles  of  induction  applicable  to  approximate  generalization  are 
thereu>re  a  not  less  important  subject  of  mquiry,  than  the  rules  for  the 
Investigation  of  universal  truths;  and  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  detain  us  almost  as  long,  were  it  not  that  these  principles  are  mere 
corollaries  from  those  which  have  been  already  ^treated  o£ 

§  3.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cases  in  which  we  are  forced  to  guide 
ourselves  by  eeneralizations  of  the  imperfect  form.  Most  A  are  B. 
The  first  is,  when  we  have  no  others ;  when  we  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  our  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  any  further; 
as  in  the  following  propositions :  Most  dark-eyed  persons  have  dark 
hair ;  Most  sprinp^s  contain  min^iBl  substances ;  Most  stratified  forma- 
tions  contain  fossils.  The  importance  of  this  class  of  generalisations  is 
not  very  great ;  for,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  that  which  is  true  of  most  individuals  of  a  class  is  not  true  of 
the  remainder,  nor  are  able  to  bring  the  former  under  an^  general 
description  which  can  distinguish  them  from  the  latter,  yet  if  we  are 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  propositions  of  a  less  degree  of  generality^ 
and  to  break  down  the  class  A  into  sub-classes,  we  may  generally 
obtain  a  collection  of  propositions  exactly  true.  We  do  not  know  why 
most  wood  is  lighter  than  water,  nor  can  we  point  out  any  general 
property  which  discriminates  wood  that  is  lighter  than  water  from  that 
which  is  heavier.  But  we  know  exactly  what  species  are  the  one  and 
what  the  other.  And  if  we  meet  with  a  specimen  not  conformable  to 
any  known  species  (the  only  case  in  which  our  previous  knowledge 
affords  no  other  guidance  than  the  approximate  generalization),  we 
can  generally  m&e  a  specific  experiment,  which  is  always  a  safer 
resource. 

It  ofiener  happens,  however,  diat  the  proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  is 
not  the  ultimatum  of  our  scientific  progress,  though  the  knowledge  we 
possess  beyond  it  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
particular  instance.  In  such  a  case,  we  know  well  enough  what  cir* 
cumstances  really  distinguish  the  portion  of  A  which  have  the  attribute 
B  from  the  portion  which  have  it  not,  but  have  no  means,  or  no  time, 
to  examine  whether  those  characteristic  circumstances  exist  or  not  in 
the  individual  case.  This  is  generally  the  situation  we  are  in  when 
the  inquiry  is  of  the  kind  called  moral,  that  is,  of  the  kind  which  have 
in  view  to  predict  human  actions.  To  enable  us  to  affirm  anything 
universally  concerning  the  actions  of  classes  of  men,  the  classification 
must  be  grounded  upon  the  Circumstances  of  their  mental  culture  and 
habits,  which  in  an  individual  case  are  seldom  exactly  known ;  and 
classes  grounded  on  these  distinctions  would  never  precisely  accord 
with  those  into  which  mankind  are  necessarily  divided  for  soda! 
purposes.  All  propositions  which  can  be  framed  respecting  the  actions 
of  men  as  ordinarily  classified,  or  as  classified  accordmg  to  any  kind  of 
outward  indications,  are  merely  approximate.  We  can  only  say,  Most 
men  of  a  particular  age,  profession,  country,  or  rank  in  society,  have 
such  and  such  qualities,  or.  Most  persons  when  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances act  m  such  and  such  a  way.  Not  that  we  do  not  in  general 
know  well  enough  upon  what  causes  the  qualities  depend,  or  what  sort 
of  persons  they  are  who  act  in  that  particular  vtray ;  out  we  have  sel- 
Yy 
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dom  the  meaiiB  of  knowing  whether  any  indMclaa]  person  has  been 
wider  the  influence  of  those  causes,  or  is  a  person  ot  that  particular 
sort.  We  could  replace  the  approscimate  generalizations  by  proposi- 
tions universally  true;  but  these  would  hardly  ever  be  capable  of 
being  applied  to  practice.  We  should  be  sure  of  our  majors,  but  we 
should  not  be  Me  to  get  minors  corresponding  to  them:  we  are 
forced  therefore,  to  draw  our  conclusions  fixnn  coarser  and  more  fallible 
indications. 

§  4.  Proceeding  now  to  consider,  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  an  approximate  generalization ;  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  recognizing  that  when  admissible  at  all,  it  is  ad- 
missible only  as  an  empirical  law.  Propositions  of  the  form,  Every 
A  is  B,  are  not  necessarily  laws  of  causation,  or  ultimate  uniformities 
of  coexistence ;  propositions  like  Most  A  are  B,  cannot  be  so.  Propo- 
sitions hitherto  &und  true  in  every  obsenwd  instance,  may  yet  be  no 
necessary  consequence  of  laws  of  causation  or  of  ultimate  uniformities, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  false  beyond  the 
limits  of  actual  observation :  still  more  evidently  must  thid  be  the  case 
with  propositions  which  are  only  true  in  a  mere  majority  of  the  ob- 
served instances. 

There  is  some  difference,  however,  in  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the 
proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  according  as  that  approximate  generaliza- 
tion composes  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  noL 
Suppose,  first,  that  the  former  is  the  case.  We  know  only  that  most 
A  are  B,  not  why  they  are  so,  nor  in  vjhat  respect  those  which  are, 
differ  from  those  which  are  not.  How  dien  did  we  learn  that  most  A 
are  B 1  Precisely  in  die  manner  in  which  we  should  have  le&mt,  had 
such  happened  to  be  the  fact,  that  all  A  are  B.  We  collected  a  num- 
ber of  instances  sufficient  to  eliminate  chance,  and  having  done  so, 
compared  the  number  of  instances  in  the  affirmative  with  the  number  in 
the  negative.  The  result,  like  other  unresolved  derivative  laws,  can  be 
relied  on  solely  within  the  limits  not  only  of  place  and  time,  but  also  of 
circumstance,  under  which  its  truth  has  been  actually  observed ;  for 
as  we  ore  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  causes  whicb  make  the 
proposition  true,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  manner  any  new  circumstance 
mignt  perhaps  affect  it.  The  proposition.  Most  judges  are  inaccessi- 
ble to  bribes,  would  be  fbund  true  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, North  Americans,  and  so  forth  ;  but  u  on  this  evidence  alone  we 
extended  the  assertion  to  Orientals,  we  should  step  beyond  the  limite, 
not  only  of  place  but  of  circumstance,  within  which  the  fact  had  been 
observed,  and  should  let  in  possibilities  of  the  absence  of  the  deter- 
mining causes,  or  the  presence  of  counteracting  ones,  which  might  be 
fotal  to  the  approximate  generalization. 

In  the  case  where  the  approximate  proposition  is  not  the  ultimatum 
of  our  scientific  knowledge,  but  only  the  most  available  form  of  it  for 
our  practical  guidance  ;  where  we  know  not  only  that  most  A  have  the 
attrioute  B,  but  also  the  causes  of  B,  or  some  properties  by  which  the 
portion  of  A  which  has  that  attribute  is  distinguished  from  the  portion 
which  has  it  not ;  we  are  rather  more  fiivorably  situated  than  in  the 
preceding  case.  For  we  have  now  a  double  mode  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  be  true  that  most  A  are  B ;  the  direct  mode,  as  before, 
and  an  indirect  one,  that  of  examining  whether  the  proposition  admits 
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of  being  deduced  firom  the  known  oanse,  or  from  the  known  ceitmnoni 
of  B.  Let  the  q  lestion,  for  example,  be,  Whether  most  Scotchmen 
can  read  t  We  may  not  have  observed,  or  receiyed  the  testimony  of 
others  respecting,  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  Scotchmen  to 
ascertain  this  fact ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  c^Mise  of  being  able 
to  read  b  the  having  been  taught  it,  another  mode  of  determining  the 
question  presents  itself  namely,  by  inquiring  whether  most  Scotchmen 
have  been  sent  to  schools  where  reading  is  effectually  taught.  Of 
these  two  modes,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  the  more 
available.  In  some  cases,  the  frequency  of  the  effect  is  the  more  ac- 
cessible to  that  extensive  smd  varied  obseorvation  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  establishment  of  an  empirical  law ;  at  other  times,  the  mquency 
of  the  causes,  or  of  some  collateral  indications*  It  commonly  happens 
that  neither  is  susceptible  of  so  satis&ctory  an  induction  as  could  be 
desired,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusion  is  received  are 
compounded  of  both.  Thus  a  man  may  believe  that  most  Scotchmen 
can  read,  because,  so  far  as  his  information  extends,  myst  Scotch* 
men  have  been  sent  to  school,  and  most  Scotch  schoob  teach  reading 
effectually;  and  also  because  most  of  the  Scotchmen  vdiom  he  has 
known  or  heard  of,  could  read ;  though  neither  of  these  two  sets  of 
observations  may  by  itself  fulfill  the  necessary  conditions  of  extent  and 
variety. 

Although  the  approximate  generalization  may  in  most  cases  be 
indispensable  for  our  guidance,  even  when  we  know  the  cause,  or 
some  certain  mark,  of  the  attribute  predicated;  it  needs  hardly  be 
observed  that  we  may  always  replace  the  uncertain  indication  by  a 
certain  one,  in  any  case  in  which  we  can  actually  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  cause  or  mark.  For  example,  an  assertion  is  made 
by  a  witness,  and  the  question  is,  whether  to  believe  it.  If  we  do  not 
look  to  any  of  the  individual  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  have 
nothing  to  direct  us  but  the  approximate  generalization,  that  truth 
is  more  common  than  fiilsehooa,  or,  in  other  words,  that  most  per- 
sons, on  most  occasions,  speak  truth.  But  if  we  consider  in  what 
circumstances  the  cases  when  truth  is  spoken  differ  from  those  in 
which  it  is  not,  we  find,  for  instance,  the  following :  the  witness's  being 
an  honest  man  or  not ;  his  being  an  accurate  observer  or  not ;  hm 
having  an  interest  to  serve  in  the  matter  or  not.  ^ow,  not  only  may 
we  be  able  to  obtain  other  approximate  generalizations  respecting  the 
degree  of  frequency  of  these  various  possibilities,  but  we  may  know 
wluch  of  them  is  positively  realized  in  the  individual  case.  That  the 
witness  has  or  has  not  an  interest  to  serve,  we  may  know  directly ; 
and  the  other  two  points  indirectly,  by  means  of  marks ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, from  his  conduct  on  some  former  occasion ;  or  firom  his  rep- 
utation, which,  though  not  a  sure  mark,  aff<nrds  an  approximate 
feneralization  (as,  for  instance,  Most  persons  who  are  reputed  honest 
y  those  with  whom  they  have  had  frequent  dealings,  are  really  so,) 
which  approaches  nearer  to  an  universal  truth  than  the  approximate 
general  proposition  vnth  which  we  set  out,  viz..  Most  persons  on  most 
occasions  speak  truth. 

As  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  fur^er  upon  the  question  of 
the  evidence  of  approximate  generalizations,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  not 
less  important  U^nc,  diat  of  the  cautions  to  be  observed  in  arguing 
from  tl^se  incompletely  umversal  propositions  to  particular  cases 
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§  5.  So  £ir  80  regards  the  direct  appEcatioii  of  an  approximate 
geneializatioii  to  at^mdiyidual  instance,  this  question  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. If  tho  proposition,  Most  A  axe  B,  has  been  established,  by  a 
sufficient  induction,  as  an  empirical  law,  we  may  conclude  that  any 
particular  A  is  B,^widi  a  probability  proportioned  to  the  prejponder- 
ance  of  the  number  of  affinnatiYe  instances  over  the  number  ot  excep- 
tions. If  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  attain  numerical  precision 
in  the  data,  a  corresponding  degree  of  precision  may  be  given  to  the 
eyaluatton  of  the  chances  of  error  in  the  conclusion,  n  it  can  be 
established  as  an  empirical  law  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  A  are  B, 
diere  wiU  be  one  chance  in  ten  of  error  in  assuming  that  any  A,  not 
individually  known  to  us,  is  a  B :  but  this  of  icourse  holds  only  within 
the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  embraced  in  the  observa- 
tions, and  therefi>re  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  any  sub-class  or  variety 
of  A  (or  for  A  in  any  set  of  external  curcumstances)  which  were  not 
included  in  the  average.  It  must  be  added,  that  we  can  only  guide 
ourselves  by  the  propositkm,  Nine  out  of  every  ten  A  are  B,  in  cases 
of  which  we  know  nothing  except  that  they  fall  within  the  class  A. 
For  if  we  know,  of  any  particular  instance  «,  not  only  that  it  falls 
under  A,  but  to  what  species  or  variety  of  A  it  beloogs,  we  shall 
generally  err  in  applying  to  •  the  average  struck  for  the  whole  genus, 
firom  which  the  average  corresponding  to  that  species  alone  would,  in 
all  probability,  materuilly  diflfer.  And  so  if  «,  instead  of  being  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  instance,  is  an  instance  known  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  set  of  circumstances.  The  presumption  drawn  from 
.the  numerical  proportions  in  the  whole  genus  would  prcbably,  in  such 
a  case,  only  mislead.  A  general  average  should  only  be  applied  to  a 
•case  which  is  neither  known,  nor  can  be  presumed,  to  be  other  than  an 
average  case.  .  Such  averages,  therefore,  are  commonly  of  little  use 
for  the  practical  guidance  c^  any  afiairs  but  those  which  concern  large 
numbers.  Tables  of  the  chances  of  Hfe  are  usefiil  to  insurance  offices, 
but  they  go  a  very  little  veay  towards  informing  any  one  of  the  chances 
of  his  own  life,  (Mr  any  other  life  in^which  he  is  interested^  since  almost 
every  life  is  either  better  or  worse  than  the  average.  Such  averages 
can  only  be  considered  as  0upj>lying  the  first  term  in  a  series  of  ap- 
proxinu^ons;  the  subsequent  terms  proceeding  upon  an  appreciation 
of  the  circumstances  belonging  to  the  particular  case. 

§  6.  From  the  application  of  a  single  approximate  generalization  to 
individual  cases,  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  two  or  more  of  them 
togeUier  to  the  same  case. 

When  a  judgment  applied  to  an  individual  instance  is  grounded 
u{>on  two  approximate  generalizations  taken  in  conjunction,  the  prop- 
ositions may  co<^>erate  towards  the  result  in  two  different  ways,  in 
the  one,  each  proposition  is  separately  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand, 
and  our  object  in  combining  them  is  to  give  to  the  conclusion  in  that 
particular  case  the  double  probability  arising  firom  the  two  propositions 
separately.  This  may  be  called  joining  two  probabilities  by  way  of 
Addition;  and  the  result  is  a  probability  greater  than  either.  The 
other  mode  is,  when  only  one  of  the  propositions  is  direcdy  applicable 
to  the  case,  the  second  being  only  applicable  to  it  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  first  This  is  joinmg  two  probabilities  by  way  of 
Deduction ;  the  result  of  which  is  a  less  probability  than  either.     The 
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type  of  the  fiist  argument  is,  Most  A  are  B ;  most  C  are  B ;  tliif 
tmng  is  both  an  A  and  a  C ;  therefore  it  is  probably  a  B.  The  type 
of  the  second  is,  Most  A  are  B ;  most  C  are  A ;  this  is  a  C ;  therefore 
it  is  probably  an  A,  therefore  it  is  probably  a  B.  The  first  is  exem- 
plified when  we  prove  a  fact  by  the  testimony  of  two  nnconnected 
witnesses ;  the  second,  when  we  adduce  only  the  testimony  of  one 
witness  that  he  has  heard  the  thing  asserted  by  another.  Or  again,  in 
the  first  mode  it  may  be  argued  that  the  accused  committed  the  crime, 
because  he  concealed  himself,  and  because  his  clothes  were  stained 
with  blood ;  in  the  second,  that  he  committed  it  because  he  washed  or 
burnt  his  clothes,  which  is  supposed  to  render  it  probable  that  they 
were  stained  with  blood.  Instead  only  of  two  links,  as  in  these 
instances,  we  may  suppose  chains  of  any  length.  A  chain  of  the 
former  kind  was  termea  by  Mr.  Bentham*  a  se&-corroboratiye  chain 
of  evidence ;  the  second,  a  self>infinnatiYe  chain. 

When  approximate  generalizations  are  joined  by  way  of  addition,  it 
is  easily  seen  from  the  theoiy  of  probabihties  laid  down  in  a  former 
chapter,  in  what  manner  eacn  of  litem  adds  to  the  probability  of  a  con- 
duflion  which  has  the  warrant  of  them  aU.  If  two  of  every  three  A  are  B, 
and  three  of  every  four  C  are  B,  the  probability  that  somethmg  which 
is  both  an  A  and  a  C  is  a  B,  will  be  more  than  two  in  three,  or  than 
three  in  four.  Of  every  twelve  things  which  are  A,  all  except  four 
are  B,  by  the  supposition ;  and  if  the  whole  twelve,  and  consequently 
those  four,  have  the  characters  of  C  likewise,  three  more  will  be  B  on 
diat  ground.  Therefore,  out  of  twelve  which  are  both  A  and  C,  eleven 
are  B.  To  state  the  argument  in  another  way ;  a  thinff  which  is  both 
A  and  C,  but  which  is  not  B,  is  found  in  only  one  of  three  sections 
of  the  class  A,  and  in  only  one  of  four  sections  of  the  class  C  ;*  but  this 
fourth  of  C  beine  spread  over  the  whole  of  A  indiscriminately,  only 
one-third  part  of  it  (or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  number)  belongs  to  the 
third  section  of  A ;  therefore  a  thing  which  is  not  B  occurs  only  once, 
among  twelve  things  which  are  both  A  and  C.  The  argument  would, 
in  the  language  of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  be  thus  expressed : — the 
chance  that  an  A  is  not  B  is  4,  the  chance  that  a  C  is  not  B  is  },  hence 
if  the  thing  be  both  an  A  and  a  C  the  chance  is  \  of}  =  ^. 

This  argument  presupposes  (as  the  reader  ^1  doubtless  have  re- 
marked) t^  the  probabihties  arising  from  A  and  C  are  indep^ident 
of  one  another.  There  must  not  he  any  such  connexion  between  A 
and  C,  that  when  a  thing  belongs  to  the  one  class  it  will  therefore 
belong  to  the  other,  or  even  have  a  greater  chance  of  doing  so.  Else 
the  fourth  section  of  C,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  the 
three  sections  of  A,  might  be  comprised  in  greater  proportion,  or  even 
whdly,  in  the  third  section ;  in  wtdch  last  case  the  prebability  arising 
firora  A  and  C  together  would  be  no  greater  than  that  arising  from  A 
alone. 

When  approximate  generalizations  are  joined  together  in  the  otiier 
mode,  that  of  deduction,  the  degree  of  probabili^  of  the  inference,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  diminishes  at  each  step.  I^rom  two  such  prem- 
isses as  Most  A  are  B,  Most  B  are  G,  we  cannot  with  certainty  conclude 
that  even  a  single  A  is  C ;  for  the  whole  of  tiie  portion  of  A  which  in 
any  way  fills  under  B,  may,  perhaps,  be  comprised  in  the  exceptional 
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part  of  it.  Stilly  the  two  propositions  in  question  afford  an  appreciable 
probability  that  any  given  A  is  C,  provided  the  average,  on  which  the 
second  jn-oposition  is  g^unded,  was  taken  fairly  with  reference  to  the 
first ;  provided  the  proposition  Most  B  are  C  was  arrived  at  in  a  man- 
ner leaving  no  suspicion  that  the  probability  arising  from  it  is  other- 
wise than  fairly  distributed  over  the  secdon  of  B  which  belongs  to  A. 
For  although  the  instances  which  are  A  may  be  all  in  the  minority, 
they  may,  also,  be  all  in  the  majority  ;  and  the  one  possibility  is  to  be 
set  against  the  other.  On  the  whole,  the  probability  arising  from  the 
two  propositions  taken  together  will  be  correctly  measured  by  the 
probability  arising  from  the  one,  abated  in  the  ratio  of  that  arising 
from  the  other.  If  nine  out  of  ten  Swedes  have  light  hair,  and  eight 
out  of  nine  inhabitants  of  Stockholm  are  Swedes,  the  probability 
arising  from  these  two  propositions,  that  any  given  inhabitant  of  Stock- 
holm  IS  light-haired,  will  amount  to  eight  in  ten ;  although  it  is  rigor^ 
ously  possible  (however  improbable)  that  the  whole  Swedish  popula- 
lation  of  Stocknolm  may  belong  to  that  tenth  section  of  the  people  ot 
Sweden  who  are  an  exception  to  the  rest. 

If  the  premisses  are  known  to  be  true  not  of  a  bare  majority,  but  of 
nearly  the  whole,  of  their  respective  subjects,  we  may  go  on  joining 
one  such  proposition  to  another  for  several  steps,  before  we  reach  a 
conclusion  not  presumably  true  even  of  a  majority.  The  error  of  the 
conclusion  will  amount  to  the  aggregate  of  the  errors  of  all  the  prem- 
isses. Let  the  proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  be  true  of  nine  in  ten ;  Most 
B  are  C,  of  eight  in  nine :  then  not  only  will  one  A  in  ten  not  be  C, 
because  not  S,  but  even  of  the  nine-tenths  which  are  B,  only  eight- 
ninths  will  be  O :  that  is,  the  cases  of  A  which  are  C  will  be  only 
I  of  y^,  or  four-fiftibs.  Let  us  now  add  Most  C  are  D,  and  suppose 
diis  to  be  true  of  seven  cases  out  of  eight ;  the  proporticm  of  A  which 
is  D  will  be  only  J  of  |  of  yV*  or  /y.  Thus  the  probaoility  progressively 
dwindles.  The  experience,  however,  on  which  our  approximate  gen- 
eralizations are  grounded^  has  so  rarely  been  subjected  to,  or  admits  of, 
accurate  numerical  estimation,  that  we  cannot  in  e;eneral  apply  any 
measurement  to  the  diminution  of  probability  which  takes  place  at 
each  illation;  but  must  be  content  with  remembering  that  it  does 
diminish  at  every  step,  and  that  unless  the  premisses  approach  very 
nearly  indeed  to  being  universal  truths,  the  conclusion  afker  a  very  few 
flteps  is  worth  nothing.  A  hearsay  of  a  heantay,  or  an  argument  fix>m 
presumptive  evidence  depending  not  upon  immediate  marks  but  upon 
marks  of  marks,  is  worthless  at  a  very  few  removes  from  the  first  stage. 

§  7.  There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which  reasonings  depending 
upon  ap])roximate  generalizations  may  be  carried  to  any  len^  we 
please  with  as  much  assurance,  and  are  as  strictly  scientific,  as  if  they 
were  composed  of  universal  laws  of  nature.  Botn  these  cases  are  ex- 
ceptions of  the  sort  which  are  currently  said  to  prove  the  rule.  The 
approximate  generalizations  are  as  suitable,  in  the  cases  in  question, 
for  purposes  of  ratiocination,  as  if  they  were  complete  generalizatiom, 
because  they  are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  complete  general- 
izations exactly  eqmvalent. 

First:  If  the  i^proximate  generalization  is  of  the  class  in  which  our 
reason  for  stoppmg  at  the  approximation  is  not  the  impossibility,  but 
mily  the  inconvenience,  of  going  further ;  if  we  are^^cognizant  of  the 
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cliaracter  wliicli  disdng^oiiheB  the  cases  that  accord  with  the  generali- 
zation firom  those  whidi  are  exceptions  to  it;  we  may  then  substitute, 
fin:  the  approximate  proposition,  an  universal  proposition  with  a  pro- 
TiBo.  The  proposition,  Most  persons  who  hare  uncontrolled  power 
employ  it  ill,  is  a  generedization  of  this  class,  and  may  be  transformed 
into  die  Ibllowinff : — All  perscms  who  have  uncontrolled  power  employ 
it  illy  provided  Uitsy  are  not  persons  of  unusual  strength  ci  judgment 
and  wiU,  and  confirmed  habits  of  yirtue.  The  proposition,  carrying 
the  hypothesis  or  proyiso  with  it,  may  then  be  dealt  with  no  longer  as 
an  approximate,  but  as  an  uniyersal  proposition;  and  to  whaterer 
member  of  steps  the  reasoning  may  reacb,  the  hypothesis,  being  carried 
forward  to  the  conclusion,  wul  exactly  indicate  how  far  diat  conclusion 
is  firom  being  applicable  universally.  If  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
other  approximate  generalizations  are  introduced,  each  of  them  being 
in  like  manner  expressed  as  an  universal  proposition  with  a  condition 
annexed,  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions^  will  impear  at  the  end  as  the 
sum  of  all  the  errors  which  affect  the  conclusion.  Thus,  to  the  propo- 
sition last  cited,  let  us  add  the  following: — ^AU  absolute  monarchs  have 
uncontrolled  power,  unless  their  position  is  such  that  they  need  the 
active  support  of  their  subjects  (as  was  the  case  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  others^.  Combining  these  two  propositions 
we  can  deduce  firom  them  an  universal  conclusion,  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  both  the  hypotheses  in  the  premisses :  All  absolute  monarchs 
employ  their. power  ill,  unles$  their  position  makes  them  need  the 
active  support  of  their  subjects,  or  u$He99  they  are  persons  of  unusual 
strength  of  judgment  and  will,  and  confirmed  habits  of  virtue.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  how  rapidly  the  errors  in  our  premisses  accumulate, 
if  we  are  able  in  this  manner  to  record  each  error,  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  aggregate  as  it  swells  up. 

Secoi^y:  there  is  a  case  in  which  approximate  pronositions,  even 
without  our  taking  note  of  the  conditions  under  whicn  they  are  not 
true  of  individual  cases,  are  vet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  universal 
ones ;  namely,  in  the  scientinc  inquiries  which  relate  to  the  properties 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  multitudes.  Theprincipal  of  these  is  the 
science  of  politics,  or  of  human  society.  This  science  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  actions  not  of  solitary  individuals,  'but  of  masses ; 
with  the  fintunes  not  of  single  persons,  but  of  communities.  For  the 
statesman,  therefiire,  it  is  generally  enough  to  know  that  most  persons 
act  or  are  acted  upon  in  a  particular  way ;  since  his  speculations  and 
his  practical  arrangements  refer  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in  which 
the  whole  community,  or  some  large  portion  of  it,  is  acted  upon  at 
once,  and  in  which,  therefinre,  what  is  done  or  felt  by  most  persons 
determines  the  result  produced  by  or  upon  the  body  at  large.  He  can 
get  on  well  enough  with  u^roximate  generalizations  on  human  nature, 
since  what  is  true  approximately  of  all  individuals  is  true  absolutely  of 
all  masses.  And  even  when  the  operations  of  individual  men  have  a 
pert  to  play  in  his  dedactions,  as  when  he  is  reasoning  of  kings,  or 
odier  single  rulers,  still  as  he  is  providing  fi)r  indefinite  duration,  in- 
▼olving  an  indefinite  succession  .of  such  inmviduals.  he  must  in  general 
both  leasoQ  and  act  as  if  what  is  true  of  most  persons  were  true  of  alL 

The  two  kinds  of  considerations  above  adduced  are  a  sufficient 
refiitation  of  the  popular  error,  that  speculations  on  society  and  govem- 
nent,  as  resting  upon  merely  probable  evidence,  must  be  inferior  in 
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oertamty  and  scientific  accuracy  to  the  condoaions  of  what  are  caQad 
the  exact  sciences,  and  less  to  be  relied  upon  in  practice.  There  are 
reasons  enoucrh  why  the  moral  sciences  must  remain  inferior  to  at  least 
the  more  perfect  of  the  physical;  why  the  laws  of  their  more  conmUr 
cated  phenomena  cannot  be  so  completely  deciphered^  nor  the  pne- 
uomena  predicted  with  the  same  degree  of  assurance.  But  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  so  many  truths,  there  is  no  reason  that  those' we  caa 
attain  should  deserre  less  reliance,  or  have  less  of  a  scientific  character. 
Of  this  topic,  howeyer,  we  diall  treat  more  systematically  in  the  c<m» 
eluding  Book,  to  which  place  any  further  consideration  <a  it  must  be 
deferred* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  THE  REMAINING  LAWS  OF  NATUSB. 

§  1.  In  the  First  Book  we  found  that  all  the  assertimis  which  can  be 
conveyed  by  language,  express  some  one  or  more  of  five  different 
things:  Existence;  Chrder  in  Place;  Order  in  Time;  Capsation;  and 
Resemblance.*  Of  th^se.  Causation,  in  our  view  of  the  subject  not 
being  fundamentally  different  from  Order  in  Time,  the  fire  species  of 
possu>le  assertions  are  reduced  to  four.  The  propositions  which  affirm 
Order  in  Time,  in  either  of  its  two  modes.  Coexistence  and  Succession, 
have  fermed,  thus  far,  the  subject  of  the  piesent  Book.  And  we  have 
now  concluded  the  eroosition,  so  fer  as  it  falls  within  the  Hmita 
assigned  to  this  work,  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  these 
propositions  rest,  and  the  processes  of  investigation  by  which  they  are 
discovered  and  proved.  There  remain  three  classes  of  fects:  Exist- 
ence, Order  in  Place,  and  Resemblance ;  in  regard  to  which  the  same 
questions  are  now  to  be  resolved. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these,  very  little  needs  be  said.     Existence  in 

fmera],  is  a  subject  not  for  our  science,  but  for  the  higher  metaf^ysics. 
o  determine  what  things  can  be  reco^piized  as  really  existing,  mde- 
pendently  of  our  own  sensible  or  other  m:ipressions,  and  in  what  mean* 
mg  the  term  is,  in  that  case,  predicated  of  diem,  belongs  to  the  con" 
sideration  of  "  Things  in  themselves,"  from  which,  throughout  this 
work,  we  have  as  much  as  possible  kept  aloof.  Exist^ice,  so  far  as 
Logic  is  concerned  about  it,  has  reference  only  to  phenomena ;  to  actual, 
or  possible,  states  of  external  or  internal  consciousness,  in  ourselves  or 
odi^jTB.  Feelings  of  sensitive  beings,  or  possibilities  of  having  such 
feehngs,  are  the  only  things  the  existence  of  which  can  he  a  subject  ot 
logiciu  induction,  because  the  only  things  of  which  the  existencei  in 
individual  cases  can  be  a  subject  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  a  thing  is  said  l)y  us  to  exist,  even  when  it  is  absent, 
and  dierobre  is  not  and  cannot  be  perceived.  But  even  then,  its  exisfe- 
ence  is  to  us  only  another  word  fer  our  conviction  that  we  thotdd  per- 
oehre  it  on  a  certain  supposition;  if  we  were  pla<^  in  the  needful 
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circamstaiicee  of  time  and  place,  and  endowed  with  the  needful  perfec- 
tion of  omns.  My  belief  that  the  Emperor  of  China  exists,  is  simply 
my  beliefthat  if  I  were  transported  to  the  imperial  palace,  or  some 
other  locality  in  Pekin,  I  should  see  him.  My  oeHef  that  Julius  Cse* 
sar  existed,  is  my  belief  that  I  should  have  seen  him  if  I  had  beenpres* 
ent  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia,  or  in  the  senate-house  at  R<nne.  When 
I  believe  that  stars  exist  beyond  the  utmost  range  of  my  vision,  though 
assisted  by  the  most  powernil  telescopes  yet  invented,  my  belief,  philo* 
Bophically  expressed,  is,  that  with  still  better  telescopes,  if  such  existed, 
I  could  see  them,  or  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  beings  less  remote 
from  them  in  space,  or  whose  capacities  of  perception  are  superior  to 
mine. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  phenomenon,  is  but  another  word  for 
its  being  perceived,  or  for  the  inferred  possibility  of  perceiving  it. 
When  the  phenomenon  is  within  the  range  of  present  observaticMi,  by 
present  observation  we  assure  ourselves  of  its  existence ;  when  it  is 
beyond  that  range,  and  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  absent,  we  infer  its 
existence  from  nuuks  or  evidences.  But  what  can  these  evidences  be  t 
Other  phenomena;  ascertained  by  induction  to  be  connected  with  the 
cnyen  phenomenon,  either  in  the  veay  of  succession  or  of  coexistence. 
The  simple  existence,  therefore,  of  an  individual  phenomenon,  when 
not  directly  perceived,  is  inferred  fix>m  some  inductive  law  of  succes* 
fiion  or  coexistence :  imd  is  consequently  not  amenable  to  any  peculiar 
inductive  prindples.  We  prove  the  existence  of  a  thing,  by  provine  that 
It  is  connected  oy  succession  or  coexistence  with  some  loiown  thmg. 

With  respect  to  general  propositions  of  this  class,  that  is,  which  affirm 
the  bare  feet  of  existence,  they  have  a  peculiarity  which  renders  the 
logical  treatment  of  them  a  very  easy  matter ;  they  are  generalizations 
which  are  sufficiently  proved  by  a  single  instance.  That  ghosts,  or 
nnicoms,  or  sea-serpents  exist,  would  be  fully  established  if  it  could 
be  ascertained  positively  that  such  things  had  been  even  once  seen. 
Whatever  has  once  happened,  is  capable  of  happening  again ;  the  only 
question  relates  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  happens. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  simple  existence,  the  Inductive  Logic 
has  no  knots  to  untie.  And  we  may  proceed  to  the  remaining  two  of 
the  great  classes  into  which  fects  have  been  divided ;  Resembltmce,  and 
Order  in  Space. 

§  2.  Resemblance  and  its  opposite,  except  in  the  case  in  which  they 
assume  die  names  of  Equality  and  Inequality,  are  seldom  regarded  «s 
objects  of  science ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  perceived  by  simple  appre- 
brasion ;  by  merely  applying  our  senses  or  directing  our  attention  to 
the  two  objects  at  once,  or  in  immediate  succession.  And  this  simul- 
taneous or  virtually  simultaneous  u>plication  of  our  faculties  to  the  two 
things  which  are  to  be  compared,  does  necessarily  constitute  the  ulti- 
mate appeal,  wherever  such  amplication  is  practicable.  But  in  most 
cases.  It  is  not  practicable :  the  objects  cannot  be  brought  so  closely 
together  that  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  (at  least  a  complete  feel- 
ii^  of  it)  directly  arises  m  the  mind.  We  can  only  compare  each  of  them 
with  some  third  object  capable  of  being  transported  fi-om  one  to  the  other. 
And  besides,  even  when  the  objects  can  be  brought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition,  their  resemblance  or  difference  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us  unless  we  have  compared  them  minutely,  part  by  part.  Until 
Zz 
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Una  has  been  donie^  things  in  reality  very  dissimilar  often  appear  undit- 
guishably  alike.  Two  lines  of  very  unequal  length  will  a{^>ear  about 
equal  when  lying  in  different  directions ;  but  place  them  pwdlel,  with 
their  further  extremities  even,  and  if  you  look  at  the  nearer  extremities, 
their  inequality  becomes  a  matter  of  direct  perception. 

To  ascertain  whether,  and  in  what,  two  phenomena  resemble  or  dif- 
fer, is  not  always,  therefore,  so  easy  a  thing  as  it  might  at  first  appear. 
When  the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  juxtaposition,  or  not  so  that  the 
observer  is  able  to  compare  their  several  parts  in  detail,  he  must  em* 
ploy  the  indirect  means  of  reasoning  and  general  propositions.  When 
we  cannot  bring  two  straight  lines  together,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  equal,  we  do  it  by  the  physical  aid  of  a  foot  rule  applied  first  to 
one  and  then  to  the  other,  and  the  logical  aid  of  the  general  proposition 
or  formula,  **  Things  which  are  equiu  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another."  The  comparison  of  two  things  through  we  intervention 
of  a  third  thing,  when  their  direct  comparison  is  impossible,  is  the  a^ 
propriate  scientific  process  for  ascertaining  resemblances  and  dissimi- 
larities, and  is  the  sum  total  of  what  Logic  has  to  teach  on  the  subject. 

An  undue  extension  of  these  views  induced  Locke  to  consider 
reasoning  itself  as  noting  but  the  comparison  of  two  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  a  third,  and  knowledge  as  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas:  doctrines  which  the  Condillac 
school  blindy  adopted,  without  the  qualifioations  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  were  studiously  guarded  by  their  illustrious  author. 
Where,  indeed,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  (otherwise  called  re- 
semblance or  dissimilarity)  of  any  two  things  is  the  veir  matter  to  be 
determined,  as  is  the  case  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  quantity  and 
extension,  there  the  process  by  which  a  solution,  if  not  attainable  by 
direct  perception,  must  be  indirectly  sdiight,  consists  in  comparing 
these  two  things  through  the  medium  of  a  third.  But  this  is  &r  firom 
being  true  of  all  inquiries.  The  knowledge  that  bodies  611  to  the 
ground  is  not  a  perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  but  of  a 
series  ofphysical  occurrences,  a  succession  of  sensations.  Locke's  defir  • 
nitions  ot  knowledge  and  of  reasoning  required  to  be  limited  to  our 
knowledge  of,  and  reasoning  about,  Itesemblances.  Nor,  even  when 
thus  restricted,  are  the  propositions  strictly  correct;  since  the  com- 
parison is  not  made,  as  ne  represents,  between  the  ideas  of  the  two 
phenomena,  but  between  the  phenomena  themselves.  This  mistake 
has  been  pointed  out  in  an  earher  part  of  our  inquiry,*  and  we  traced 
itf  to  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  takes  place  in  mathematics, 
where  very  ofi:en  the  comparison  is  really  made  between  the  ideas, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  outward  senses ;  only,  however,  because  in 
mathematics  a  comparison  of  the  ideas  is  strictly  e<^uivalent  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  phenomena  themselves.  Where,  as  m  the  case  of  num- 
bers, lines,  and  figures,  our  idea  of  an  object  is  a  complete  picture  of 
the  object,  so  fiu-  as  respects  the  matter  in  hand ;  we  can  of  course 
learn  from  the  picture,  whatever  could  be  learnt  from  the  object  itselt 
by  mere  contemplation  of  it  as  it  exists  at  the  particular  instant  when 
the  picture  is  taken.  No  mere  contemplation  of  gunpowder  would 
ever  teach  us  that  a  spark  would  make  it  explode,  nor,  consequently^ 
would  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  gunpowder  do  so :  but  the  mere 

**Snpia,  pp.  59, 154 
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contemplation  of  a  Btraiglit  line  ahqws  that  it  cannot  inclose  a  space , 
accordingly  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  it  will  show  the  same. 
What  takes  place  in  mathematics  is  thus  no  argument  that  the  com- 
parison is  between  the  ideas  only.  It  is  always,  either  indirectly  or 
directly,  a  comparison  of  the  phenomena. 

In  cases  in  which  we  cannot  bring  the  phenomena  to  the  test  of  direct 
inspection  at  all,  or  not  in  a  matter  sufficiently  precise,  but  must  judge 
of  th^  resemblance  by  inference  from  other  resemblances  or  dissim- 
ilarities more  accessible  to  observation,  we  of  course  require,  as  in  all 
cases  of  ratiocination,  generalizations  or  formulas  appUeable  to  the 
sulnect  We  must  readbn  from  laws  of  nature ;  frx>m  the  uniformities 
which  are  observable  in  the  fact  of  likeness  or  unlikeneiss. 

§  3.  pf  these  lavre  or  uniformities,  the  most  comprehensive  are 
those  sup))lied  by  mathematics ;  the  axioms  relating  to  equahty,  ine- 
quality, and  proportionality,  and  the  various  theorems  th^-eon  founded. 
And  diese  are  the  only  Laws  of  Resemblance  which  require  to  be,  or 
which  can  be,  treated  apart.  It  is  true  there  are  innumerable  oUier 
dieorems  which  affirm  resemblances  among  phenc^nena ;  as  that  the 
angle  of  die  reflexion  of  ^ghtis  equal  to  it  sangle  of  incidence  (equality 
being  merely  exact  resemblance  in  magnitude).  Again,  *that  the 
heavenly  bodies  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  and  that  their 
periods  of  revolution  Bxe  proportional  (another  species  of  resemblance) 
to  the  sesquiplicate  powers  of  their  distances  fr'om  the  centre  offeree. 
These  and  similar  propositions  affirm  resemblances,  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  asserted  in  the  theorems  of  mathematics :  but  the  distinction 
is,  that  the  propositions  of  mathematics  are  true  of  all  phenomena 
whatever,  or  at  least  without  distinction  of  origin ;  vdiile  the  truths  in 
question  are  affirmed  only  of  fecial  phenomena,  which  originate  in  a 
certain  way ;  and  the  equidides,  proportionalities,  or  other  reserablanceSy 
which  exist  between  such  phenomena,  must  necessarily  be  either  de- 
rived from,  or  identical  with,  the  law  of  their  cmgin — ^the  law  of  caus- 
ation on  which  they  depend.  The  equality  of  the  areas  described  hv 
the  planets,  is  derived  mm  the  laws  of  the  causes ;  and,  until  its  deri- 
vation was  shown,  it  was  an  empirical  law.  The  equality  of  the  angles 
of  reflexion  and  incidence  is  identical  with  the  law  of  the  cause ;  for 
die  cause  is  the  incidence  of  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  reflecting  surface, 
and  the  equality  in  quei^on  is  the  very  law  according  to  which  that 
cause  produces  its  effects.  This  class,  therefore,  of  Sie  uniformities 
of  resemblance  between  phenomena,  is  inseparable,  in  &ct  and*in 
thought,  frtyn  the  laws  of  the  production  of  those  phenomena ;  and  the 
principles  of  induction  applicable  to  them  are  no  other  than  those 
of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  Book. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  truths  of  mathematics.  The  laws  of  equality 
and  inequali^^  between  spaces,  or  between  numbers,  have  no  connexion 
with  laws  of  causation.  That  the  angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  action  of  a  particular 
cause ;  btit  diat  when  two  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  the  oppo- 
site angles  are  equal,  is  true  of  all  such  lines  and  angles,  by  whatever 
cause  produced.  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  is  an 
imifbnmty  derived  from  the  lavrs  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
planetary  motions,  namely,  the  central  and  the  tangential  force ;  but 
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that  the  square  of  any  number  i^  four  times  the  square  of  half  tho 
number,  is  true  independently  of  any  cause.  The  only  laws  of  resem- 
blance, therefore,  wmch  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  independent 
of  causation  belong  to  the  province  of  mathematics. 

§  4.  The  same  thine  is  evident  with  respect  to  the  only  remaining 
one  of  our  five  categories,  Order  in  Place.  The  order  in  place,  of  the 
effects  of  a  cause,  is  (like  everything  else  belonging  to  tne  effects)  a 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  that  cause.  The  order  m  place,  or,  as  we 
have  termed  it,  the  collocation,  of  the  primeval  causes  is  (as  well  as 
their  resemblance)  in  each  instance  an  ultimate  &ct,  in  which  no  laws 
or  uniformities  are  traceable.  The  only  remaining  general  propo- 
sitions respecting  order  in  place,  and  the  only  ones  which  havenothmr 
to  do  with  causation,  are  some  of  the  truths  of  geometry ;  laws  through 
which  we  are  able,  from  the  order  in  place  of  certain  points,  lines,  or 
spaces,  to  infer  the  order  in  place  of  others  which  are  connected  with 
the  former  in  some  known  mode ;  quite  independently  of  the  partic- 
ular nature  of  those  points,  lines,  or  spaces,  in  any  other  respect  than 
position  or  magnitude,  as  well  as  independently  of  the  physical  cause 
DTom  which  in  any  particular  case  they  happcrn  to  derive  their  origin. 

It  thui^  appears  Uiat  mathematics  is  the  only  department  of  sdence 
into  the  metnods  of  which  it  still  remains  to  inquire.  And  there  is  the 
less  necessity  that  this  inquiiy  should  occupy  us  long,  as  we  have  already 
in  the  second  Book,  made  considerable  progress  in  it.  We  there  re- 
marked, that  th6  directly  inductive  truths  of  mathematics  are  few  in 
number ;  consisting  of  &e  axioms,  together  with  certain  prepositions 
concerning  existence,  tacitly  involved  in  most  of  the  so-called  defi- 
nitions. And  we  proved,  at  such  length  as  makes  any  return  to  the 
subject  altogether  superfluous,  that  these  original  premisses,  from 
which  the  remaining  truths  of  ihe  science  are  deduced,  are,  notwith- 
standing all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  results  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience ;  founded,  in  short,  on  the  evidoQce  of  the  senses.  That 
things  e<|ual  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  another,  or  that  two  straight 
lines  which  have  once  intersected  with  one  another  continue  to  diverge, 
are  inductive  truths ;  resting  indeed,  like  the  law  of  universal  causation, 
only  upon  induction  per  enumeratianem  nmplicem  ;  upon  the  fiM^  that 
they  have  been  perpetually  found  true  and  never  once  false.  But  as 
we  have  seen  in  a  recent  chapter  that  this  evidence,  in  the  case  of  a 
law  so  completely  universal  as  the  law  of  causation,  amounts  to  the 
fullest  proof  attainable  by  the  human  faculties,  so  is  this  even  more 
evidendy  true  of  the  general  propositions  to  which  we  are  now  ad- 
verting ;  because,  as  a  perception  of  their  truth  in  any  individual  case 
whatever,  requires  only  the  simple  act  of  looking  at  the  objects  in  a 
proper  pK>sition,  there  never  could  have  been  in  dieir  case  (what,  for  a 
lone  period,  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  causation,  there  were)  instances 
which  were  apparently,  though  not  really,  exceptions  to  them.  Their 
infallible  truth  was  recognizea  fixnn  the  very  dawn  of  speculation ;  and 
as  their  extreme  familiarity  made  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive 
the  objects  under  any  other  law,  they  were,  and  still  are,  generally  con* 
sidered  as  truths  recognized  by  their  own  evidence,  or  by  instinct 

§  5.  There  is  something  which  seems  to  require  explanation,  in  th^ 
fiust  that  the  immense  multitude  of  truths  (a  multitude  still  as  &r  from 
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being  exhausted  as  erer)  comprised  in  die  madiematical  sciences,  can 
be  eHcited  from  so  small  a  number  of  elementair  laws.  One  sees  not, 
at  first,  bow  it  is  that  there  can  be  room  for  such  an  infinite  variety  <^ 
true  propositions,  on  subjects  apparently  so  limited. 

To  begin  with  the  science  of  number.  The  elementary  or  ultimate 
truths  of  this  science  are  the  common  axioms  concermng  equality, 
namely,  "  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  and  *'  Equals  added  to  equals  make  equsi  sums,"  (no  other 
axioms  are  necessary,*)  together  with  the  definitions  of  the  various 
numbers.  Like  other  so-called  definitions,  these  are  composed  of  two 
things,  the  explanation  of  a  name  and  the  assertion  of  a  fact :  of  which 
the  latter  alone  can  form  a  first  principle  or  premis$  of  a  science.  The 
fact  asserted  in  the  definition  of  a  number  is  a  physical  &ct.  Each  c^ 
the  numbers  two,  three,  four,  &;c.,  denotes  physical  phenomena,  and 
connotes  a  physical  property  of  those  phenomena.  Two,  for  instance, 
denotes  all  pairs  of  things,  and  twelve  all  dozens  of  things,  connoting 
what  makes  them  pairs,  or  dozens ;  and  that  which  makes  them  so  is 
something  physical;  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  two  apples  are 
physically  distinguishable  from  three  apples,  two  horses  from  one  horse, 
and  so  forth :  that  they  are  a  different  visible  and  tangible  phenomenon. 
I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  what  the  difference  is ;  it  is  enough  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  which  the  senses  can  take  cognizance.  And 
although  an  hundred  and  two  horses  are  not  so  easily  distinguished 
from  an  hundred  and  three,  as  two  horses  are  from  tlnree— though  in 
most  positions  the  senses  do  not  perceive  any  difference— -yet  they  may 
be  so  placed  that  a  difference  will  be  perceptible,  or  else  we  shookl 
never  have  distinguished  them,  and  given  them  different  names. 
Weight  is  confessedly  a  physical  property  of  things ;  yet  small  differ- 
ences between  great  weights  are  as  imperceptible  to  the  senses  in  most 
situations,  as  sdmJI  differences  between  great  numbers ;  and  are  only 
put  in  evidence  by  placing  the  two  oQects  in  a  peculiar  position^ 
namely,  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  delicate  balance. 

What,  then,  is  that  vThich  is  connoted  by  a  name  of  number  1  Of 
course  some  property  belonging  to  the  agglomeration  of  things  which 
we  call  by  the  name  ;  and  that  property  is,  the  characteristic  manner 
in  which  the  agglomeration  is  made  up  of,  and  may  be  separated  into, 
parts.  We  wiO  endeavor  to  make  this  more  intelligible  by  a  few 
explanations. 

When  we  call  a  collection  of  objects  two,  three,  ixt  four,  they 
are  not  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  abstract ;  they  are  two,  three,  or 
four  things  of  some  particular  kind ;  pebbles,  horses,  inches,  pounds 
weight.  What  the  name  of  number  connotes  is,  the  manner  in 
whidi  single  objects  of  the  given  kind  must  be  put  together,  in  order 

*  The  axiom,  **  Equate  sobtracted  from  eqaate  leare  eqoal  differmcat,'*  may  be  demoii- 
atratod  from  tha  two  axioms  in  the  text  If  Aao^and  B  =6,  A— Bs^a— 6.  ForifnoC, 
let  A  — B=a-^64-e.  Then,  since  B  =6.  addmg  equate  to  equate,  A  =«  +  «•  But 
Aa> a.    Therefore  «  sa  +  c,  which  te  absard. 

This  propoeitioa  having  been  demonstrated,  we  maj,  bj  means  of  it,  demonstrate  tha 
following:  **U  eqoate  be  added  to  onequate,  the  sums  are  unequal."  If  A=  a  and  B 
not  =6,  A  +  Bunot  equala  +  6.  For  suppose  it  to  be  so.  Then,  since  A  as  and  A + 
B  va  + 6,  subtracting  equate  from  equate,  B  =  6;  which  te  oontrary  to  the  hypotheaia. 

So  a^ain,  it  ma  j  be  prored  that  two  things,  one  of  which  te  equal  and  the  o«lier  unequal 
to  a  third  thing,  are  unequal  to  one  another.  If  A  =a  and  A  not  as  B,  neither  te  a  sR 
For  suppose  it  to  be  eqnaL  Then,  since  A  ss  a  and  a  a  B,  and  aince  things  equal  to  the 
same  dung  ara  equal  to  one  another,  A  sB ;  which  te  contrary  to  the  hypofnasis. 
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to  produce  tlmt  pardcolar  aggregate.  If  the  aggregate  be  of  peb* 
bles,  and  we  call  it  two,  the  name  implies  that  to  compoBe  the 
aggregate,  one  peU>le  must  be  joined  to  one  pebble.  If  we  call  it 
three,  we  mean  that  one  and  one  and  one  pebble  must  be  brought  to- 
gether to  produce  it,  or  else  that  one  pebble  must  be  joined  to  aif 
aggregate  of  the  kind  called  two,  already  existing.  The  aggregate 
which  we  call  four  has  a  still  greater  number  of  characteristic  modes 
of  formation.  One  and  one  and  one  and  one  pebble  may  be  brought 
together;  or  two  aggregates  of  the  kind  callea  two  may  oe  united ;  or 
one  pebble  may  be  added  to  an  aggregate  of  the  kind  called  three. 
Every  succeeding  number  in  the  ascendmg  series,  may  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  smaUer  numbers  in  a  progressively  greater  variety  oS 
ways.  Even  limiting  the  jpaits  to  two,  the  number  may  be  formed, 
and  consequently  may  be  divided,  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
are  numbers  smaller  than  itself;  and,  if  we  admit  of  threes,  fours,  &Cy 
in  a  still  greater  variety.  Other  modes  of  arriving  at  the  same  aggre- 
gate present  themselves,  not  by  the  union  of  smculer,  but  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  larger  aggregates.  Thus,  three  fehhles  may  be  fonned 
by  taking  away  one  pebble  from  an  aggregate  of  &ur ;  two  pebbles,  by 
an  equal  division  of  a  similar  aggregate ;  and  so  on. 

Every  arithmetical  pnmosition ;  every  statement  of  the  result  of  an 
arithmetical  operation ;  is  a  statement  of  one  of  the  modes  of  the 
formation  at  a  given  number.  It  affirms  that  a  certain  aggregate 
might  have  been  formed  by  putting  tojrother  certain  other  aggregates, 

by  withdrawing  certain  portions  of  some  aggregate;  and  that,  by 
consequence,  we  might  reproduce  those  aggregates  from  it,  by  rovers- 
ingthe  process. 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  cube  of  12  is  1728,  what  we  affirm  is 
this :  That  if,  having  a  sufficient  number  of  pebUes  or  of  any  other 
oljects,  we  put  them  together  in  the  particular  sort  of  parcels  or 
aggregates  called  twelve ;  and  put  together  these  twelves  again  into 
simDar  collections ;  and,  finally,  make  up  twelve  of  these  largest  par* 
eels;  the  aggregate  thus  formed  will  be  such  a  one  as  we  call  1728; 
namely,  that  which  (to  take  the  most  famiHar  of  its  modes  of  formatioii) 
may  be  made  by  joining  the  parcel  called  a  thousand  pebbles,  the  parcel 
called  seven  hundred  pebbles,  the  pared  called  twenty  pebbles,  and  the 
parcel  called  eight  pebbles.  The  converse  proposition,  that  the  cube 
root  of  1728  b  12,  asserts  that  this  large  aggregate  may  aeain  be  decom- 
posed into  the  twelve  twelves  of  twekes  of  p^bles  whi<£  it  consists  of. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  any  number  are  innumerable ;  but  when 
we  know  one  mode  of  formation  of  each,  aU  the  rest  may  be  deter» 
mined  deductively.  If  we  know  that  a  is  fonned  from  b  and  c,  b  from 
d  and  e,  c  from  d  and  f,  and  so  forth,  until  we  have  included  all  the 
numbers  of  any  scale  we  choose  to  select,  (taking  care  that  for  each 
number  the  mode  of  formation  is  reaDy  a  distmct  one,  not  bring- 
ing us  round  again  to  the  former  numbers,  but  introducing  a  new 
number,)  we  have  a  set  of  propositions  from  which  we  may  reason 
to  all  the  other  modes  of  formation  of  those  numbers  from  one 
another.  Having  established  a  chain  of  inductive  truths  connecting 
together  all  the  numbers  of  the  scale,  we  can  ascertain  the  fonnatioD 
of  any  one  of  those  numbers  from  any  other  by  merely  travelling 
from  the  one  to  the  other  along  the  chain.  Suppose  that  we  knew 
only  the  following  modes  of  formation :  6  =  4-|-  2,  4  =  7 — 3,  7  =  6  +  2, 
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5  =  9  —  4.  We  could  determine  how  6  may  be  farmed  from  9.  Fat 
6=4  +  2  =  7—3  +  2=5  +  2  —  3  +  2=9  —  4  +  2  —  3-1-2.  Itmar 
tkerefcnre  be  formed  by  taking  away  4  and  3,  and  adding  2  and  2.  li 
we  know  besides  that  2  +  2  =  4,  we  obtain  6  from  9  in  a  simpler 
mode,  by  merely  taking  away  3. 

It  18  sufficient,  therefore,  to  select  one  of  the  yaxious  modes  of  forma* 
tion  of  each  number,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  all  the  rest  And 
since  things  which  are  uniform)  and  therefore  simple,  are  most  easily 
received  and  retained  by  the  understanding,  there  is  an  obvious  aa« 
vantage  in  selecting  a  mode  of  formation  which  shall  be  alike  for  all ; 
in  fixing  the  connotation  of  names  of  number  on  one  uniform  principle. 
The  mode  in  which  our  existing  numerical  nomenclature  is  contrived 
possesses  this  advantage,  with  the  additional  one,  that  it  happily  con- 
Toys  to  the  mind  two  of  the  modes  of  formation  of  every  number. 
Each  number  is  considered  as  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  unit  to  the 
number  next  below  it  in  magnitude,  and  this  mode  of  formation  is  con- 
veyed by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  series.  And  each  is  also 
considered  as  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  units  less  than 
ten,  and  a  number  of  aggregates  each  equal  to  one  of  the  successive 
powers  of  ten :  and  this  mode  of  its  formation  is  expressed  by  its 
spoken  name,  and  by  its  numerical  character. 

What  renders  arithmetic  a  deductive  science,  ift  the  fortunate  appli« 
cability  to  it  of  a  law  so  comprehensive  as  ''  The  sums  of  equals  are 
equals :"  or  (to  express  the  same  principle  in  less  familiar  but  more 
characteristic  language),  Whatever  is  made  up  of  parts  is  made  up  ot 
the  parts  of  those  parts.  This  truth,  obvious  to  the  senses  in  all  casef 
which  can  be  fairly  referred  to  their  decision,  and  eo  general  as  to  be 
coextensive  with  nature  itself,  being  true  of  all  sorts  of  phenomena  (foi 
all  admit  of  being  numbered),  must  be  considered  an  mductive  truth, 
or  law  of  nature,  of  the  highest  order.  And  every  arithmetical  opera* 
tion  is  an  application  of  this  law,  or  of  other  laws  capable  of  being  de- 
duced firom  it.  This  is  our  warrant  for  all  calculations.  We  believe 
that  five  and  two  are  equal  to  seven,  on  the  evidence  of  this  inductive 
law,  combined  with  the  definitions  of  those  numbenv.  We  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  (as  all  know  who  remember  how  they  first  learned  it) 
by  adding  a  single  unit  at  a  time :  5  +  1  =  6,  therefore  5  -f- 1  +  1  =  6 
+  1  =  7:  and  again  2  =  1  +  1,  therefore  6  +  2  =  5  +  l+ls=7. 

§  6.  Iipumerable  as  are  the  true  propositions  which  can  be  formed 
concerning  particular  numbers,  no  adequate  conception  could  be  gained, 
from  these  alone,  of  the  extent  of  the  truths  composing  the  science  of 
number.  Such  propositions  as  we  have  spoken  of  are  the  least  gen- 
eral of  all  numerical  truths.  It  is  true  that  even  these  are  coextensive 
with  all  nature :  the  properties  of  the  number  four  are  true  of  all  ob- 
jects that  are  divisible  into  four  equal  parts,  and  all  objects  are  either 
actually  or  ideally  so  divisible.  But  the  propositions  which  compose 
the  science  of  algebra  are  true,  not  of  a  particular  number,  but  of  all 
numbers ;  not  of  all  things  under  the  condition  of  being  ,divided  in 
a  particular  way,  but  of  all  things  under  the  condition  of  being  divided 
in  any  way — of  bein^  desiniat^  by  a  number  at  all. 

Since  it  is  imjpossible  for  different  numbers  to  have  any  of  their 
modes  of  formation  completely  in  common,  it  looks  like  a  paradox  to 
•ay,  that  all  propositions  which  can  be  made  concerning  numbers  reku 
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to  their  modes  of  formation  from  other  Bumbera,  and  yet  that  thaze 
are  propositions  which  are  true  of  all  numbers.  But  this  very  paradox 
leads  to  the  real  principle  of  generalization  concerning  the  properties 
of  numbers.  Two  different  numbers  cannot  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  same  numbers ;  but  they  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner  from  different  numbers ;  as  nine  is  formed  from  three  by  mul- 
tiplying it  into  itself,  and  sixteen  is  formed  from  four  by  the  same 
process.  Thus  there  arises  a  classification  of  modes  of  formation,  or, 
m  the  language  commonly  used  by  mathematicians,  a  classification  of 
Functions.  Any  number,  considered  as  formed  from  any  other  num« 
ber,  is  called  a  fruiction  of  it;  and  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  functions 
as  there  are  modes  of  formation.  The  simple  mnctions  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  most  functions  being  formed  by  the  combination  of 
seyeral  of  the  operations  which  form  simple  Auctions,  or  by  succesaiye 
repetitions  of  some  one  of  those  operations.  The  simple  functions  of 
any  number  x  are  all  reducible  to  the  following  forms :  x  +  a,  X'^a, 

a  Xy  — ,  af,  Mt — 9  log.  X  (to  the  base  a),  and  the  same  expressions 
tf  V  aj 

varied  by  putting  x  for  a  and  a  for  x^  whereyer  that  substitution  would 

alter  the  yalue :  to  which  perhaps  we  ought  to  add  (with  M.  Comte) 

sin  a;,  and  arc  (sin  =  x).    All  other  functions  of  x  are  formed  by 

putting  some  one  or  more  of  the  simple  functions  in  the  place  of  x 

or  a,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  elementary  operations. 

In  order  to  carry  on  general  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  Functions, 
we  require  a  nomenclature  enabling  us  to  express  any  two  numbers 
by  names  which,  without  specifying  what  particular  numbers  they  are, 
shall  show  what  function  each  is  of  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall 
put  in  eyidence  their  mode  of  formation  from  one  another.  The  sys- 
tem of  general  language  called  algebraical  notation  does  this.  Ilie 
expressions  a  and  cf+Za  denote,  the  one  any  number,  the  other  the 
number  formed  from  it  in  a  particular  manner.  The  expressions 
a,  b,  n,  and  {a  +  &)**,  denote  any  three  numbers,  and  a  fourth  which  is 
formed  from  them  in  a  certain  mode. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  general  problem  of  the  alge- 
braical calculus :  F  being  a  certain  function  of  a  giyen  number,  to  find 
what  function  F  will  be  of  any  function  of  that  number.  For  example, 
a  binomial  a  +  b  is  a  function  of  its  two  parts  a  and  b,  and  the  parts 
are,  in  their  turn,  functions  of  a  +  ^^  now  (a  +  &)**  is  a  certain  function 
of  the  binomial ;  what  function  will  this  be  of  a  and  b,  and  the  two 
parts  i     The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  binomial  theorem.     The 

formula  {a  +  i^)"  =  a"  +  —  a"""*^  •\ — 5-5-  a"^*i'  +,  &c.,  shows  in  what 

manner  the  number  which  is  formed  by  multiplying  a  -f  ^  into  itself 
n  times,  might  be  formed  without  that  process,  directly  firom  0,  b,  and  n. 
And  of  this  nature  are  all  the  theorems  of.  the  science  of  number. 
They  assert  the  identity  of  the  result  of  different  modes  of  formation. 
They  affirm  that  some  mode  of  formation  from  x,  and  some  mode  of 
formation  from  a  certain  function  of  x,  produce  the  same  number. 

Besides  these  general  theorems  or  formulae,  what  remains  in  the 
al^braical  calculus  is  the  resolution  of  equations.  But  the  resoluti<m 
of  an  equation  is  also  a  theorem.  If  the  equation  be  a^  +  ax  =  3,  the 
resolution  of  this  equation,  yiz.,  x=z'^ia±  ^~iaM-3,  is  a  general 
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propofiidou,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  the  qaestion.  If  b 
IS  a  certain  function  of  x  and  a  (namely  ai^  +  az),  what  Amction  is 
X  of  6  and  a?  The  resolution  of  equations  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
variety  of  the  general  problem  as  above  stated.  The  problem  is— 
GHven  a  function,  what  function  is  it  of  some  other  function  t  And,  in 
the  resolution  of  an  equation,  the  question  is,  to  find  what  function  of 
one  of  its  own  fimctiolis  the  number  itself  is. 

Such  as  above  described,  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  calculus.  As 
for  its  processes,  every  one  knows  that  they  are  simply  deductive.  In 
demonstrating  an  algebraical  theorem,  or  in  resolving  an  equation, 
we  travel  firom  the  datum  to  the  quiBsitwm  by  pure  ratiocination ;  in 
which  the  only  premisses  introduced,  besides  the  original  hypotheses, 
are  the  fundamental  axioms  already  mentioned-— that  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that  the  sums  or  equal 
things  are  equaL  At  each  step  in  the  demonstration  or  in  the  calcu- 
lation we  apply  one  or  other  of  these  truths,  or  truths  deduced  from 
them,  as,  that  the  differences,  products,  &c^  of  equal  numbers  are 
equal. 

It  would  be  inc<msistent  with  the  scale  of  this  work,  and  not  neces- 
sary to  its  design,  to  carry  the  analysis  of  the  truths  and  processes  of 
algebra  any  further;  which  is  moreover  the  less  needful,  as  the  task 
has  been  recently  and  thoroughly  performed  by  other  writers.  Profes- 
sor Peacock's  Algebra,  and  Mr.  Whewell's  Doctrime  qfLimiU,  should 
be  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to  comprehend  the  evidence  of 
mathematical  truths,  and  the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  processes  of  the 
calculus ;  mdiile,  even  after  mastering  these  treatises,  the  student  will 
have  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  from  M.  Comte,  of  whose  admirable 
work  one  of  the  most  admirable  portions  is  that  in  which  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  created  the  philosc^y  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics.* 

§  7.  If  the  extreme  generality  and  remoteness,  not  so  much  from 
sense  as  from  the  visual  and  tactiul  imagination,  of  the  laws  of  number, 
render  it  a  somewhat  difficult  efibrt  of  abstraction  to  conceive  those 
laws  as  being  in  reality  physical  truths  obtained  by  observation ;  the 
same  difficulty  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  extension. 
The  facts  of  which  those  laws  are  expressions,  are  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
accessible  to  the  sense,  and  suggesting  eminently  distinct  images  to  the 
&ncy.  That  geometry  is  a  strictly  physical  science  would  doubtless 
have  been  recognized  in  all  ages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  illusions  pro- 
duced by  two  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  characteristic  property, 
already  noticed,  of  the  facts  of  geometry,  that  they  may  be  collected 
from  our  ideas  or  mental  pictures  of  objects  as  effectuaUy  as  from  the 
objects  themselves.  The  other  is,  the  demonstrative  character  of 
geometrical  truths ;  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  constitute  a ' 
radical  distinction  between  them  and  physical  truths,  the  latter,  as 
resting  on  merely  probiMe  evidence,  bemg  deemed  essentially  uncer- 

*  In  the  condodinf  pages  of  his  Coun  dt  PkUoaophit  P09MiMf  of  which  the  final  Tohune 
has  bat  recently  app«ured,  M.  Comte  annoonces  the  intention  of  hereafter  producing  a 
special  and  systematic  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematica.  All  competent  judges 
who  are  acquainted  with  what  M.  Cknnte  has  already  accompUshed  in  that  ^reat  depart- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  will  look  with  the  highest  ezpectations  to  thii 
promised  treatise. 
3A 
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tain  and  unprecise.  The  advance  of  knowledge  bas,  howerer,  made 
it  manifest  that  physical  science,  in  its  better  nnderstood  branches,  if, 
quite  as  demonstratiye  as  geometry :  the  task  of  deducing  its  details 
from  a  few  comparatively  simple  principles  beine  iR>und  to  be  anything 
but  the  impossibility  it  was  once  supposed  to  be ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  superior  certainty  of  geometry  being  an  illusion  arising  from  the 
ancient  prejudice  which  in  that  science  mistakes  the  ideal  data  from 
which  we  reason,  for  a  peculiar  class  of  realities  while  the  correspond- 
ing ideal  data  of  any  deductive  physical  science  are  recognized  as 
what  they  really  are,  mere  hypotheses. 

Every  theorem  in  geometry  is  a  law  of  external  nature,  and  might 
have  been  ascertained  by  generalizing  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment, which  in  this  case  resolve  themselves  into  comparison  and 
measurement.  But  it  was  found  practicable,  and  being  practicable, 
was  desirable,  to  deduce  these  truths  by  ratiocination  frt)ra  a  small 
number  of  general  laws  of  nature,  the  certainty  and  universality  of 
which  was  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer,  and  which  compose 
the  first  principles  and  ultimate  premisses  of  the  science.  Among 
these  general  laws  must  be  included  the  same  two  which  we  have 
noticed  as  ultimate  principles  of  the  Science  of  Number  also,  and 
which  are  applicable  to  every  description  of  quantity:  viz.,  the  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,  and  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another;  the  latter  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  manner 
more  suggestive  of  the  inexhaustible  multitude  of  its  consequences  by 
the  following  terms :  Whatever  is  equal  to  any  one  of  a  nmnt>er  <rf 
equal  magnitudes,  is  equal  to  any  other  of  tbem.  To  these  two  must 
be  added,  in  geometry,  a  third  law  of  equality,  namely,  that  lines, 
surfaces,  or  solid  spaces,  which  can  be  so  applied  to  one  another  as  to 
coincide,  are  equal.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  this  law  of  nature 
is  a  mere  verbal  definition :  that  the  expression  "  equal  magnitudes " 
tneans  nothing  but  magnitudes  which  can  be  so  applied  to  one  another 
as  to  coincide.  But  in  this  opinion  I  cannot  agree.  The  equality  of 
two  geometrical  magnitudes  cannot  differ  fundamentally  in  its  nature 
fit>m  the  equality  of  two  weights,  two  degrees  of  heat,  or  two  portions 
of  duration,  to  none  of  which  would  this  pretended  definition  of  equal- 
ity be  suitable.  None  of  diese  things  can  be  so  applied  to  one  another 
as  to  coincide,  yet  we  perfectly  understand  what  we  mean  when  we 
call  them  equal.  Things  are  equal  in  magnitude,  as  things  are  equal 
in  weight,  when^they  are  folt  to  be  exactly  similar  in  respect  of  the 
attribute  in  which  we  compare  them :  and  the  application  of  the  ob- 
jects to  each  other  in  the  one  case,  like  the  balancmg  them  widi  a  pair 
of  scales  in  die  other,  is  but  a  mode  of  bringing  them  into  a  position 
in  *which  our  senses  can  recognize  deficiencies  of  exact  resemblanc^ 
that  would  otherwise  escape  our  notice. 

Along  with  these  three  general  principles  or  axioms,  the  remaindex 
of  the  premisses  of  geometry  consist  of  the  so-called  definitions,  that  is 
to  say,  propositions  asserting  the  real  existence  of  the  various  objects 
therein  designated,  together  with  some  one  proper^  of  each.  In  some 
cases  more  than  one  property  is  commonly  assumed,  but  in  no  case  is 
more  than  one  necessary.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  sucb  things  in 
nature  as  straight  lines,  and  that  any  two  of  them  setting  out  from  die 
same  point,  diverge  more  and  more  widiout  limit.  This  assumption^ 
(which  includes  and  goes  beyond  Euclid's  axiom  that  two  straight 
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Kaes  cannot  inclose  a  space,)  is  as  indispensable  in  geometry,  and  as 
evident,  resting  upon  as  simple,  familiar,  and  universal  observation,  as 
any  of  tlie  other  axioms.  It  is  also  assumed  diat  straight  lines  diverge 
front  one  another  in  diflSsrent  degrees ;  in  other  words,  that  diere  are 
such  things  as  angles,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  beinff  equal  or  un- 
equal. It  is  assumed  that  there  is  sudi  a  uiing  as  a  cirde,  and  that  all 
ks  radii  are  equal ;  such  things  as  ellipses,  and  that  the  sums  of  the 
focal  distances  are  equal  for  every  pcnnt  in  an  ellipse ;  such  things  as 
paraUel  lines,  and  that  these  lines  are  everywhere  equally  distant* 

§  8.  It  is  a  matter  of  something  more  than  curiosity  to  consider  to 
what  peculiarity  of  the  physical  truths  which  are  the  subject  of  gecnn- 
etry,  it  is  owing  that  they  can  all  be  deduced  from  so  8ma&  a  number  of 
oriffinal  premisses :  why  it  is  that  we  can  set  out  from  only  one  charac- 
teristic property  of  each  kind  of  phenomenon,  and  with  that  and  two 
or  three  ^neral  truths  relating  to  equality,  can  travel  from  mark  to 
mark  untd  we  obtain  a  vast  body  of  derivative  truths,  to  all  appear- 
ance extremely  unlike  those  elementary  ones. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  ract  seems  to  lie  in  the  following 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place;  all  questions  of  position  and  figure 
may  be  resolved  into  questions  of  magnitude.  The  position  and  figure 
of  any  obiect  is  determined,  by  determining  the  position  of  a  sufficieitf 
number  of  points  in  it ;  and  the  position  of  any  point  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  magnitude  of  three  rectangular  cdordinates,  that  is,  of 
the  perpendiculars  drawn  firom  the  point  to  three  axes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  arbitrarily  selected.  By  this  transformation  of  all  ques- 
tions of  quaUty  into  questions  only  of  quantity,  geometry  is  reduced  to 
the  single  problem  of  the  measurement  of  magnitudes,  that  is,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  equalities  which  exist  between  them.  Now  when 
we  c<»sider  that  by  one  of  the  general  axioms,  any  equality,  when 
ascertained,  is  proof  of  as  many  other  equalicies  as  there  are  other 
things  equal  to  either  of  the  two  equals;  and  ^at  by  another  of  those 
axiomis  any  ascertained  equality  is  proof  of  the  equality  of  as  many 
paiia  of  magnitudes  as  can  be  formedby  the  numerous  operations  which 
resolve  themselves  into  the  addition  of  the  equals  to  themselves  or  to 
other  equals:  we  cease  to  wonder  that  in  proportion  as  a  science  is 
conversant  about  equality,  it  should  afford  a  more  copious  supply  of 
marks ;  and  that  the  sciences  of  number  and  extension,  which  are  con- 
versant with  little  dse  than  equality,  should  be  the  most  deductive  of 
all  the  sciences. 

*  OeooMtera  have  usually  preferred  to  define  parallel  lines  by  the  property  of  being  iu 
tbe  nme  plane  and  never  meeting.  This,  howerer,  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
aasoDie,  as  an  additional  axiom,  some  other  property  of  parallel  lines :  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  properties  for  that  purpose  have  been  selected  by  Euclid  and  others 
has  always  been  deemed  the  opprobrium  of  elementary  geometry.  Even  as  a  verbal  defini- 
tion,  e^m^listanoe  is  a  fitter  prcnerty  to  characterize  parallels  by,  since  it  is  the  attribate 
really  mvolved  in  the  significaUon  of  the  name.  If  to  be  in  the  same  plane  and  never  to 
meet  were  all  that  is  meant  by  being  parallel,  we  should  feel  no  incongruity  in  speaking  of 
a  curve  as  paraUel  to  its  asymptote.  The  meaning  of  parallel  lines  is,  lines  which  pursue 
exactly  the  same  direction,  and  which,  therefore,  neitner  approach  nearer  nor  go  tbrthet 
from  one  another ;  a  conception  suggested  at  once  by  the  contemplation  of  nature.  That 
the  lines  will  never  nteet  is  of  course  implied  in  the  more  comprehensive  proposition  that 
they  are  everywhere  eqoally  distant  And  that  any  straight  lines  which  aie  in  tiie  same 
plane  and  not  eqni-distant  will  certainly  meet,  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  most  rigid 
manner  from  the  fundamental  property  of  straight  Hnes  assumed  in  the  text,  viz.  that  if 
they  eat  oat  from  the  same  point  they  diverge  more  and  more  withoot  limit 
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There  are,  moreover,  two  or  three  of  the  principal  laws  of  space  or 
extension  which  are  unusually  fitted  for  rendering  (me  position  or 
magnitude  a  mark  of  another,  and  thereby  contributing  to  render  the 
science  largely  deductive.  First;  the  magnitudes  of  inclosed  spaces, 
whether  superficial  or  solid,  are  completely  determined  by  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  lines  and  angles  which  bound  them.  Secondly,  the  lengdi 
of  any  Hne,  whether  straight  or  curve,  is  n^easured  (certain  other  things 
being  given,)  by  the  angle  which  it  subtends,  and  vice  versd.  Lastly, 
the  angle  which  any  two  straight  lines  makewith  each  other  at  an  inao* 
cessible  point,  is  measured  by  the  angles  they  severally  make  with  any 
third  line  we  choose  to  select.  By  means  of  these  general  laws,  the 
measurement  of  all  lines,  angles,  and  spaces  whatsoever  might  be 
accomplished  (to  borrow  an  observation  from  M.  Comte),  by  measuring 
a  single  straight  line  and  a  sufficient  number  of  angles ;  whidi  is,  indeed, 
the  plan  actually  pursued  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  country ; 
and  fortunate  it  is  that  this  is  practicable,  the  exact  measurement  of 
straight  lines  being  difficult,  but  that  of  angles  very  easy.  Three  such 
generalizations  as  the  foreffoine  afford  sudi  fiunlides  for  the  indirect 
measurement  of  magnitu^s,  (oy  supplying  us  with  known  lines  or 
angles  which  are  marks  of  the  magnitude  of  unknown  ones,  and  thereby 
of  the  spaces  which  they  inclose)  that  it  is  easily  conceivable  how^om 
a  few  data  we  can  go  on  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  lines,  angles,  and  spaces,  which  we  could  not  easily,  or 
could  not  at  all,  measure  by  any  more  direct  process. 

§  9.  Such  are  the  few  remarks  which  it  seemed  necessaiy  to  make 
in  this  place,  respecting  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject of  me  sciences  of  number  and  extension.  The  immense  part  which 
those  laws  take  in  giving  a  deductive  character  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  science,  is  well  known ;  and  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  all  causes  opeiate  according  to  mathematical  laws. 
The  effect  is  always  dependent  upon,  or,  in  mathematical  language,  is 
a  function  of,  the  quantitv  of  the  agent ;  and  generally  of  its  position 
also.  We  caimot,  thereiore,  reason  respecting  causation,  vidthout  intro- 
ducing considerations  of  quantity  and  extension  at  every  step ;  and  if 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  admits  of  our  obtaining  numerical  data  of 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  laws  of  quantity  become  the  grand  instruments 
for  calculating  forward  to  an  effect,  or  backward  to  a  cause.  That  in 
all  other  sciences,  as  well  as  in  geometiy,  questi<m8  of  quality  are 
scarcely  ever  independent  of  questions  of  quantity,  may  be  seen  £rom 
the  most  familiar  phenomena.  Even  when  several  colors  are  mixed  on 
a  painter's  pallet,  the  comparative  quantity  of  each  entirely  deter 
mines  the  cdior  of  the  mixture. 

With  this  mere  suggestion  of  the  general  causes  which  render  math- 
ematical principles  and  processes  so  predominant  in  those  deductive 
sciences  which  afford  precise  numerical  data,  I  must,  on  the  present 
occasion,  content  myself;  referring  the  reader  who  desires  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  this  great  subject,  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  M. 
Comte's  systematic  work. 

In  the  same  work,  and  more  particularly  in  the  third  volume,  are 
also  fully  discussed  die  necessary  limits  of  tiie  applicability  of  mathe- 
matical principles  to  the  improvement  of  other  sciences.  'Such  prin- 
ciples are  manifestly  inapplicable,  where  the  causes  on  which  any  claas 
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of  phenomena  depend  are  so  imperfectly  accessible  to  our  observation, 
diat  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  a  proper  induction,  their  numerical  laws ; 
or  where  the  causes  are  so  numerous,  and  intermixed  in  so  complex  a 
manner  with  one  another,  that  even  supposing  their  laws  known,  the 
computation  of  the<  aggregate  effect  transcends  the  powers  of  the  cal- 
culus as  it  is.  Or  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be ;  or  lastly,  where  the  causes 
themselves  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation,  as  in  physiology, 
a^id  still  more,  if  possible,  in  the  social  science.  As  M  Gomte*  well 
observes,  the  mathematical  solutions  of  physical  quesdons  become 
progressively  more  difficult  and  more  impenect,  in  proportion  as  the 
questions  divest  themselves  of 'their  abstract  and  hypothetical  character, 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  degree  of  conq>lication  actually  existing  in 
nature ;  in8<»nuch  that  beyond  the  limits  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
and  of  those  most  nearly  analogous  to  them,  mathematical  accuracy  is 
generally  obtained  **  at  the  expense  of  the  reality  of  the  inquiry :" 
while,  even  in  astronomical  questions,  "  notwithstanding  the  admirable 
simplicity  of  their  mathematical  elements,  our  feeUe  intelligence 
becomes  incapable  of  following  out  effectually  the  logical  combinations 
of  the  laws  on  which  the  phenomena  are  dependent,  as  soon  as  we 
attempt  to  take  into  simultaneous  consideration  more  than  two  or  three 
essential  influences."  Of  this,  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies  has 
already  been  cited  by  us,  more  than  once,  as  a  remarkable  instance ; 
the  complete  solution  of  so  comparatively  simple  a  question  having 
vainly  tried  the  skill  of  the  most  profound  mathematioians.  We  may 
conceive,  then,  how  chimerical  wotild  be  the  hope  that  mathematiciu 
principles  could  ever  be  advantageously  applied  to  phenomena  depen- 
dent upon  the  mutual  action  of  the  innumerable  minute  particles  of 
bodies,  as  those  of  chemistry,  and  still  more,  of  physiology ;  and  for 
similar  reasons  those  principles  must  be  for  ever  inapplicable  to  the 
adll  more  complex  inquiries,  the  subjects  of  vrhich  are  phenomena  of 
sodety  and  government. 

The  value  of  mathematical  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  those 
more  difficult  investigations,  consists  in  the  applicability  not  of  its 
doctrines,  but  of  its  method.  Mathematics  wiU  ever  remain  the  most 
perfect  type  of  the  Deductive  Method  in  general ;  and  the  applications 
of  mathematics  to  the  simpler  branches  of  physics,  furnish  the  only 
school  in  which  philosophers  can  effectually  learn  the  most  difficult  and 
important  portion  of  their  art,  the  employment  of  the  laws  of  simpler 
^enomena  for  explaining  and  predictmg  those  of  the  more  complex. 
These  grounds  are  quite  sufficient  for  deeming  mathematical  trainine 
an  indispensable  basis  of  real  scientific  education,  and  regarding,  wm 
Plato,  one  who  is  iyefOfUTprfTo^f  as  wanting  in  one  of  the  most  essential 
qnafifications  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of 
philosophy. 

*  Cowv  d9  FhOMcphU  PontiM,  iii,  414^16.     , 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

\  OF  THB  GROUNIKI  OF  : 

§  L  Thb  method  of  arrivmg  at  general  trothsy  or  general  propo- 
ntions  fit  to  be  beHeved,  and  the  nature  of  the  eridence  on  wfaicb  tb<^ 
are  grounded,  have  been  diBCUflsed,  as  far  as  spaee  and  the  wnter'a 
faculties  permitted^  in  the  twenir-fi^ur  preceding  chapters.  But  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  eyidence  is  not  alwaya  b^ief,  nor  even 
suspension,  of  judgment ;  it  is  sometimes  disbelie£  The  philosophy, 
ther^^re,  of  induction  and  expenmental  inquiry  is  incompleto,  unless 
the  grounds  not  only  of  beHeff  but  of  disbdief,  are  treated  of;  and  to 
this  topic  we  shall  devote  one,  and  the  final  chapter. 

By  disbelief  is  not  here  to  be  understood  the  mere  absence  of  belief 
The  ground  for  abstaining  from  belief  is  simply  the  absence  or  in- 
sufficiency of  proof;  and  in  considering  what  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  any  given  conclusion,  we  have  already,  by  impHcadon,  con- 
sidered what  evidence  is  not  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.  By  dis- 
belief is  here  meant,  not  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are  ignorant, 
and  fOTm  no  opinion  upon  a  subject,  but  that  in  which  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  some  opinion  is  not  true ;  insomuch  that  if  evidence, 
even  of  great  strength,  (whether  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  others 
or  on  our  own  apparent  perceptions,)  were  produced  in  favor  of  die 
opinion,  we  should  believe  that  the  witnesses  spoke  fiilselv,  or  that 
th^,  or  ourselves  if  we  were  the  direct  percipients,  were  mu^en. 

That  there  are  such  cases,  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute.  Assertions 
for  which  there  is  abundant  positive  evidence  are  ofien  disbelieved,  on 
account  (^  what  is  called  their  improbability,  or  impossibility.  And 
the  question  for  consideration  is,  what,  in  the  present  case,  these  words 
mean,  and  how  far  and  under  what  circumstances  the  properties  which 
they  express  are  sufficient  grounds  for  disbelief 

§  d.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  die  positive  evidence 
produced  in  support  of  an  assertion  wnich  is  nevertheless  rg'ected  on 
the  score  of  impossibility  or  improbability,  is  never  such  as  amounts  to 
full  proof.  It  IS  always  grounded  upon  some  approximate  generaliza- 
tion. The  fact  may  have  been  asserted  by  a  hundred  witnesses ;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  f^e  universality  of  the  generalization 
that  what  a  hundred  witnesses  affirm  is  true.  We  may  seem  to  our- 
selves to  have  actually  seen  the  fact :  but,  that  we  really  see  what  we 
think  we  see,  is  by  no  means  an  universal  truth;  our  organs  may  have 
been  in  a  morbid  state,  or  we  may  have  inferred  something,  and 
imagined  that  we  perceived  it.  The  evidence,  then,  in  the  affirmadve, 
being  never  more  than  an  approximate  generalization,  aU  will  depend 
upon  what  the  evidence  in  tlie  negadve  is..  If  that  also  rests  upon  an 
approximate  eeneralization,  it  is  a  case  for  comparison  of  probabilides. 
If  the  approximate  generalizadons  leading  to  the  affirmative  are,  when 
added  together,  less  strong,  or  in  other  words,  Author  removed  from 
universality,  than  the  approximate  generalizations  which  support  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  the  proposidon  is  said  to  be  improbable, 
and  is  to  be  disbelieved,  provisionaUy.    If,  however,  an  alleged  frict 
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DO  m  contradicdoB,  not  to  any  number  of  approximate  generaligationg, 
Dut  to  a  completed  generalizuion  grounded  upon  a  rigorous  induction, 
it  18  said  to  be  impossible,  and  is  to  be  disbelieved  totally. 

This  last  principle,  simple  and  evident  as  it  appears,  is  the  doctrine 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  the 
credibility  of  miracles,  excited  so  violent  a  controversy.  Hume's  cele- 
brated principle,  that  nothing  is  credible  which  is  contradictory  to  ex- 
perience, or  at  variance  with  laws  of  nature,  is  merely  this  very  plain 
and  harmless  proposition,  that  vdiatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete 
induction  is  incredible.  That  such  a  maxim  as  this  should  either  be 
accounted  a  dangerous  heresy,  or  mistaken  for  a  great  and  recondite 
truth,  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  philosophical  speculatiosi  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

But  does  not  ^it  may  be  asked)  the  very  statement  of  the  proposition 
imply  a  contradiction  ?  An  alleged  fact,  according  to  this  theory,  is 
not  to  be  believed  if  it  contradict  a  complete  induction.  But  it  is 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  an  inducdon  that  it  shall  not  contra- 
dict any  known  fact.  Is  it  not  then  ^petiiio  jnrimcipii  to  say,  that  the 
&ct  ought  to  be  disbelieved  because  the  induction  opposed  to  it  is  com- 
plete ]  How  can  we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  mduction  complete, 
while  facts,  supported  by  credible  evidence,  present  themselves  in  op- 
position to  it  f 

I  answer,  we  have  that  right  whenever  the  scientific  canons  of  in- 
ductioQ  g^ve  it  to  us ;  that  is,  whenever  the  induction  can  be  complete. 
We  have  it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  causation,  in  which  there  has 
been  an  experimeiUwn  cruets.  If  an  antecedent  A,  superadded  to  a 
set  of  antecedents  in  all  other  respects  unaltered,  is  followed  by  an 
effect  B  which  did  not  exist  before,  A  is,  in  that  instance  at  least, 
the  cause  of  B,  or  a  necessary  part  of  that  cause ;  and  if  A  be  tried 
again  with  many  totally  different  sets  of  antecedents  and  B  still  fol- 
lows, then  it  is  die  whole  cause.  If  these  observadons  or  experiments 
have  been  repeated  so  often,  and  by  so  many  persons,  as  to  exclude 
all  supposidon  of  error  in  die  observer,  a  law  of  nature  is  established; 
and  so  long  as  this  law  is  received  as  such,  the  asserdon  that  on  any 
particular  occasion  A  took  place,  and  yet  B  did  not  follow,  vnthaut 
any  eaunUracHng  cause,  must  be  disbelieved.  Such  an  asserdon  is  not 
to  be  credited  upcm  any  less  evidence  dian  what  would  suffice  to 
overturn  die  law*  The  general  truths,  that  whatever  has  a  beginning 
^las  a  cause,  and  that  when  none  but  the  same  causes  exist,  the  same 
effects  follow,  rest  upon  the  strongest  inducdve  evidence  possible ;  the 
propoflidon  that  things  affirmed  by  even  a  crowd  o(  respectable  wit- 
nesses are  true,  is  but  an  approximate  generalizadon ;  and— even  if 
we  fancy  we  actually  saw  or  telt  the  fact  which  is  in  contradicdon  to 
the  law— what  a  human  being  can  see  is  no  more  than  a  set  of  appear^ 
ances ;  fix>m  which  the  real  nature  of  die  phenomenon  is  merely  an 
inference,  and  in  this  inference  approximate  generalizadons  usually 
have  a  large  share.  I(  dierefore,  yre  make  our  election  to  hold  by 
the  law,  no  quantity  of  evidence  whatever  ought  to  persuade  us  that 
there  has  occurred  anything  in  contradicdon  to  it.  I^  indeed,  the  evi- 
dence produced  is  such  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  set  of  observa- 
tions md,  experiments  upon  which  the  law  rests  should  have  been  in- 
accurately performed  or  incorrecUy  interpreted,  than  that  the  evidence 
in  question  should  be  &lse,  we  may  believe  the  evidence ;  but  then  we 
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nnist  abandon  the  law.  And  since  the  law  was  received  <m  what 
seemed  a  complete  induction,  it  can  only  be  rejected  on  evidence 
equivalent ;  namely,  as  being  inconsistent  not  with  any  number  of  ap- 

Eroximate  generalizations,  but  with  some  other  and  better  established 
iw  of  nature.     This  extreme  case,  of  a  conflict  between  two  supposed 
laws  of  nature,  has  probably  never  actually  occurred  where,  in  the 

Srocess  ci  investigating  both  the  laws,  the  true  canons  of  scientific  in- 
uction  had  been  kept  in  view ;  but  if  it  did  occur,  it  must  terminate 
in  the  total  rejection  of  one  of  the  supposed  laws.  It  would  prove 
that  there  must  be  a  flaw  in  the  logical  process  by  which  either  one  or 
the  other  was  established ;  and  if  there  be  so,  that  supposed  geaienl 
truth  is  no  truth  at  all.  We  cannot  admit  a  proposition  as  a  law  of 
nature,  and  yet  believe  a  fact  in  real  contradiction  to  it.  We  must  dis- 
believe the  alleged  fact,  or  believe  that  we  were  mistaken  in  admitting 
the  supposed  lawv 

But  in  order  that  any  alleged  fact  should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of 
causation,  the  allegation  must  be,  not  amply  that  die  cause  existed 
without  being  followed  by  the  efiect,  for  that  would  be  no  uncommon 
occurrence ;  out  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
counteracting  cause.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  the  asser* 
don  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is,  that  the  efiect  was  defeated, 
not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence,  of  a  counteracting^  cause; 
namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an  act  of  the  will  of  some  being  who 
has  power  over  nature ;  and  in  particular  of  a  being,  whose  will  having 
originally  endowed  all  the  causes  with  the  powers  by  which  they  pro- 
duce their  effects,  may  well  be  supposed  able  to  counteract  them.  A 
miracle  (as  was  iustly  remarked  by  Brown*)  is  no  contradiction  to  the 
law  of  cause  and  efiect ;  it  is  a  new  effect,  sm>posed  to  be  produced  b^ 
the  introduction  of  a  new  cause.  Of  the  aaequacy  of  diat  cause,  if  it 
exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  onlv  antecedent  improbabilitj 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  miracle,  is  the  improbability  that  any  such 
cause  had  existence  in  the  case. 

All,  therefore,  which  Hume  has  made  out,  and  this  he  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  made  out,  is,  that  no  Evidence  can  be  sufficient  to  prove 
a  miracle  to  any  one  who  did  not  previously  believe  the  existence  of  a 
being  or  beings  with  supernatural  power ;  or  who  believed  himself  to 
have  full  proof  diat  the  character  of  the  Being  whom  he  recognizes,  is 
inconsistent  with  his  having  seen  fit  to  interfere  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  The  truth  of  this  (however  fttal  to  a  school  of  theolcu^y 
which  has  recently  been  revived  in  this  country,  and  which  has  the 
weakness  to  res^  all  the  evidences  of  religion  upon  tradition  and  tes- 
timony) may  be,  and  is,  admitted  by  all  defenders  of  revelation  who 
have  made  much  figure  as  such  during  the  present  century.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  that 
natural  rehgion  is  the  necessary  basis  of  revealed;  that  the  proofe  of 
Christianity  presuppose  the  being  and  moral  attributes  of  Qoi ;  and 
that  it  is  tiie  combrmity  of  a  reugion  to  those  attributes  which  de- 
termines whether  credence  ought  to  be  given  to  its  external  evi- 
dences; that  (as  the  proposition  is  sometimes  expressed)  the  doctrine 
must  prove  the  miracles,  not  the  miracles  the  doctzine.  It  is  hardlv 
necessary  to  point  out  the  complete  accordance  of  theee  views  witti 

•  See  the  two  Terv  remariuble  notes  (A)  and  (F),  appendad  to  bis  Inquiry  mHp  ihe  iteU 
timtfCmm  mU  Sfia, 
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die  opinions  ndiidi  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies)  the  New  Testis 
ment  itself  shows  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  in  the  apostolic 
age ;  when  it  was  believed  indeed  that  miracles  were  necessary  as  ere* 
denials,  and  that  whoever  was  sent  by  God  must  have  the  power  of 
workinff  them ;  but  no  one  dreamed  that  such  power  sufficed  by  itself 
as  proof  of  a  divine  mission,  and  St.  Paul  expressly  warned  the  churches, 
if  any  one  came  to  thom  working  miracles,  to  observe  what  he  taught, 
and  unless  he  preached  "  Christ,  and  him  crucified,"  not  to  listen  to 
the  teaching.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  that  timid  Christians 
should  shrink  from  accepting  the  logical  canon  of  the  Grounds  of  Dis- 
belief And  it  is  not  hazarmng  much  to  predict  that  a  school  which 
peronptorily  rejects  all  evidences  of  religion,  except  such  as,  when  re- 
bed  upon  exclusively,  the  canon  in  question  irreversibly  condemns ; 
which  denies  to  mankind  the  right  to  judge  of  religious  doctrine,  and 
bids  them  depend  on  miracles  as  their  sole  guide ;  must,  in  the  present 
state  of  tlie  human  mind,  inevitably  fail  in  its  attempt  to  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  religious  feelings  and  convictions  of  this  country :  by 
whatever  learning,  argumentative  skill,  and  even,  in  many  respects, 
comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs,  its  peculiar  doctrines  may  be 
recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  thii^ers. 

§  3.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  assertion  that  a  cause 
has  been  defeated  of  an  effect  whidi  is  connected  with  it  by  a  completely 
ascertained  law  of  causation,  is  to  be  disbelieved  or  not,  according  to  the 
probability  or  improbability  that  there  existed  in  the  particular  instance 
an  adequate  counteracting  cause*  To  form  an  estimate  of  this,  is  not 
more  difficult  than  of  any  other  probability.  With  regard  to  all  known 
causes  capable  of  counteracting  the  given  causes,  we  have  generally 
some  previous  knowledge  of  t^e  frequency  or  rarity  of  their  occur- 
rence, from  whidi  we  may  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  antecedent 
improbability  of  their  having  been  present  in  any  particular  case. 
And  neither  in  respect  to  known  nor  unknown  causes  are  we  required 
to  pronounce  upon  the  probability  of  their  existing  in  nature,  but  only 
of  their  having  existed  at  the  precise  time  and  place  at  which  the 
transaction  is  alleged  to  have  happened.  We  are  seldom,  therefore, 
without  die  means  (when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  at  all 
known  to  us)  of  iudging  how  &r  it  is  likely  that  such  a  cause  should 
have  existed  at  that  time  and  place  without  manifesting  its  presence  by 
some  other  marks,  and  (in  the  case  of  an  unknown  cause)  without 
having  hitiierto  manifested  its  existence  in  any  other  instance.  Ac- 
coarding  as  this  circumstance  or  the  ftlsity  of  the  testimony  appears 
more  improbable,  that  is,  conflicts  with  an  approximate  generalization 
of  a  higner  order,  we  believe  the  testimony,  or  disbelieve  it ;  with  a 
stronger  or  a  weaker  degree  of  conviction,  according  to  tiie  prepon 
derance :  at  least  until  we  have  sifred  the  matter  further. 

So  muchr  then,  for  the  case  in  which  the  alleged  &ct  conflicts,  or 
appears  to  conflict,  with  a  real  law  of  causation.  But  a  more  common 
case,  perhaps,  is  that  of  its  conflicting  with  uniformities  of  mere  co- 
existence, not  proved  to  be  dependent  on  causation :  in  other  words, 
with  the  properties  of  Rinds.  It  is  with  these  uniformities  pnnci- 
pally,  tiiat  the  marvelous  stories  related  by  travellers  are  apt  tr  oe  at 
variance :  as  of  men  witli  tails,  or  with  wings,  and  (until  confirmed  by 
experience)  of  flying  fish ;  or  of  ice,  in  the  celebrated  anecdoie  of  the 
3B 
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Dutch  trarellerB  tnd  the  King  of  8iaia<  FaetB  of  thb  ciescriptioiiv 
faots  preyiously  unheard  of,  but  which  could  not  from  any  known  law 
of  causation  be  pronounced  impoisiUe,  aie  what  Hume  oharactenses 
as  not  contraiy  to  ex^perience,  out  merely  uncomfonnable  to  it;  and 
Bentham,  in  his  treatise  on  Evidence,  denominates  them  &ctB  discoo- 
fo|^able  in  mde,  as  distinguished  from  sudi  as  are  disoonf<MrmaUe 
in  tot6  or  in  degree. 

In  a  case  of  this  description,  die  fact  asserted  is  the  existence  of  a 
new  Kind ;  which  in  itself  is  not  in  the  lightest  degree  incrediUe, 
and  only  to  be  rejected  if  the  improbability  uat  any  variety  of  object 
existing  at  the  particular  place  and  time  should  not  have  been  diacor* 
ered  sooner,  be  greater  than  that  of  error  or  mendacity  in  the  vritneasea 
Accordingly,  such  assertions,  when  made  by  credible  persons,  and  of 
unexplored  places,  are  not  disbelieved,  but  at  most  regarded  as  requiring 
confirmation  from  subsequent  observers ;  unless  the  alleged  propeities 
of  the  supposed  new  Kind  are  at  variance  with  known  properties  ci 
some  larger  Kind  which  includes  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless,  in  the 
new  Kind  which  is  asserted  to  exist,  some  pnyerties  are  said  to  have 
been  found  disjoined  fr<Hn  others  which  have  always  been  known  to 
accompany  them ;  as  in  the  case  of  Pliny's  men,  or  any  other  kind  ot 
animal  of  a  Aiicture  different  from  that  which  has  always  been  found 
to  coexist  vrith  animal  lile.  On  ihe  mode  of  dealing  with  any  such 
case,  little  needs  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  same  topic  in 
the  twenty-second  chapter.*  When  the  uniformities  of  coexistence 
which  the  allecred  fru^t  would  violate,  are  such  as  to  raise  a  stn^ 
presumption  of  their  being  the  residt  of  causation,  the  &ct  whi£ 
conflicts  with  diem  is  to  be  disbelieved,  at  least  provisionally,  and 
subject  to  further  investigation.  When  the  presumption  amounts  to  a 
virtoal  certainty,  as  in  jthe  case  of  tlie  ^en^al  structure  of  orvamxed 
beings,  the  only  question  requiring  consideration  is  whether,  in  phepom» 
ena  so  little  known,  there  may  not  be  liabilities  to  counteraction  from 
causes  hitherto  unknown ;  or  whether  ihe  phenomena  may  not  be 
capable  of  originating  in  some  other  way,  which  would  produce  a 
different  set  of  d^vative  uniformities.  Where  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
flying-fish,  or  the  omithorhyncfaus)  the  generalization  to  which  the 
aUeged  fact  would  be  an  exception  is  very  special  and  of  limited  range, 
neimer  of  die  above  suppositions  can  be  deemed  very  improbable ;  and 
it  is  generally,  in  the  case  of  such  alleged  anomalies,  wise  to  suspend 
our  judgment,  pending  the  subsequent  inquiries  whidi  will  not  rail  to 
confirm  the  assertion  if  it  be  true.  But  when  the  g^noeraHsation  is  very 
comprehensive,  embracmg  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  observations 
and  covering  a  considerable  province  of  the  Idngdom  of  nature ;  then, 
fi>r  reasons  which  have  been  fully  explained,  such  an  empirical  lair 
comes  near  to  the  certainty  of  an  ascertained  law  of  causation :  and 
any  alleged  exception  to  it  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  some  law  of  causation  proved  by  a  sdll  more  complete 
inducdon. 

Such  unifbrmides  in  the  course  of  nature  as  do  not  bear  marks  of 
being  the  results  of  causadon,  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  admissible 
as  universal  truths  vrith  a  degree  of  credence  proportioned  to  their 
generality.  Those  virhich  are  true  of  .all  things  whatever,  or  at  least 
vrhich  are  totally  independent  of  the  variedee  of  Kinds,  namely,  the 
«  Sapra,  pp.  849-35L 
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IftWB  of  number  and  extensiony  to  which  we  may  add  the  law  of  causa* 
tion  its^  are  probably  the  only  ones,  an  exoeptiim  to  which  is  abso* 
fait^y  and  for  e^ar  incredible.  Accor^gly,  it  is  to  assertions  supposed 
to  be  contradictory  to  these  laws,  or  to  some  others  coming  near  to 
them  in  generality,  that  the  word  impossibility  (at  least  absolmte  impos- 
sibility) seems  to  be  generally  confined.  Violations  of  other  laws,  of 
special  laws  of  causation  for  instance,  are  said,  by  persons  studious  of 
accuracy  in  expremon,  to  be  impossible  4m  the  otrcmuftancei  of  the 
ease;  or  impossible  unless  some  cause  had  existed  which  did  not  exist 
in  die  particular  case.  Of  no  assertion,  not  in  contradiction  to  some 
of  these  very  general  laws,  will  more  than  improbabiHty  be  asserted 
by  any  cautious  person ;  and  improbability  not  of  the  very  highest 
degree,  unless  tl»  time  and  place  in  vfhich  the  fact  is  said  to  hare 
occuxred,  render  it  afanost  certain  that  the  anomaly,  if  real,  could  not 
haTe  been  OTerlooked  by  other  observers.  Suspension  of  judgment  is 
in  all  other  cases  the  resource  of  the  judicious  mquirer ;  provided  the 
testimony  in  &vor  of  ^e  anomaly  presents,  when  w^l  sined,  no  sus- 
picious circumstances. 

But  die  testimony  is  scarcely  ever  found  to  stand  that  test,  in  cases 
hi  which  die  anomaly  is  not  reaL  In  the  instances  upon  record  in 
which  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  of  good  reputation  and  scientific 
acquirements,  have  testified  to  die  troth  of  8<Hnething  which  has  turned 
out  untrue,  there  have  afanost  always  been  circumstances  which,  to  a 
keen  observer  who  had  taken  due  pains  to  sift  the  matter,  would  have 
rendered  the  testimony  untrustworthy.  There  have  generally  been 
means  oi  accounting  for  die  impression  upon  the  senses  or  minds  of 
the  alleged  percipients  by  fallacious  appearances ;  or  some  epidemic 
delusion,  propagated  by  the  contagious  influence  of  popular  feeling, 
has  been  concerned  in  the  case;  or  some  strong  interest  has  been 
implicated — religious  zeal,  party  fooling,  vanitv,  or  at  least  the  passion 
for  the  marvelous,  in  persons  strongly  susceptible  of  it.  When  ncAie 
of  these  or  similar  circumstances  exist  to  account  for  die  apparent 
strength  of  the  testimony:  and  where  the  assertion  is  not  in  contra- 
diction ekher  to  those  universal  laws  which  know  no  counteraction  or 
anomaly,  or  to  die  generalizations  next  in  comprehensiveness  to  them, 
but  would  only  amount,  if  admitted,  to  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
cause  or  an  anomaloXis  Rind,  in  circumstances  not  so  •  thoroughly 
explored  but  that  it  is  credible  that  things  hitherto  unknown  may  still 
come  to  light;  a  cautious  person  will  neither  admit  nor  reject  the  testi- 
mony, but  will  wait  for  confirmation  at  other  times  and  from  other 
unconnected  sources.  Such  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Siam  when  the  Dutch  travellers  affirmed  to  him  die  existence 
of  ice.  But  an  ignorant  person  is  as  obstinate  in  his  contemptuous 
incredulity  as  he  is  unreasonably  credulous.  Anything  unlike  his  own 
narrow  experience  he  disbelieves,  if  it  flatters  no  propensity;  any 
nursery  tale  is  swallowed  implicitly  by  him  if  iP  does. 

§  4.  Before  concluding  diis  inquiry,  we  must  advert  to  a  very  serious 
misapprehension  of  the  jntnciples  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  com- 
mitted hj  some  oi  die  writers  against  Hume's  EMety  an  MtracUs^  in 
their  anxiety  to  destroy  what  appeared  to  them  a  fi>nnidable  weapon 
of  assault  against  the  Christian  religion ;  and  to  which,  widi  entirely 
difbrent  views  on  die  rehgious  question,  Laplace,  in  his  Enay  on 


Prohahiliiies,  has  been  led  to  gire  hiB  sanctum ;  the  effect  in  bodi  cases 
being,  entirely  to  confonnd  the  doctrine  of  the  Grounds  of  Dbbelie£ 
The  mistake  consists  in  overlooking  the  distinction  between  (what  may 
be  called)  improbability  before  the  fact,  and  improbability  after  it;  two 
different  properties,  the  latter  of  which  is  always  a  groond  of  disbelief; 
the  farmear  is  so  or  not,  as  it  may  happen. 

Many  events  are  altogether  improbable  to  us,  before  they  have 
happened,  or  before  we  are  informed  of  their  happening,  which  are 
not  m  the  least  incredible  when  we  are  informed  <k  them,  because  not 
c<mtraxy  to  any,  even  approximate,  induction.  In  the  cast  of  a  per- 
fectly fiedr  die,  ihe  chances  are  five  to  one  against  throvring  ace,  that  is, 
ace  vrill  be  thrown  on  an  average  only  once  in  six  throws.  But  this 
is  no  reason  against  believing  that  ace  was  thrown  on  a  ^ven  occasion, 
if  any  credible  witness  asserts  it ;  since  although  ace  is  only  throvni 
once  in  six  times,  same  number  which  is  only  thit>vni  once  in  six  times 
mui^  have  been  thrown  if  the  die  was  thrownrat  all.  The  improba- 
biliQr*  then,  or  in  other  words,  the  unusualness,  of  any  £sm^  is  no  reason 
for  disbelieving  it,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  raiders  it  certain  that 
dther  that  or  something  equally  improbable,  that  is,  equally  unusual, 
did  happen.  If  we  dis^lieved  all  &cts  wluch  had  the  chances  against 
them  befcxrehand,  we  should  believe  hardly  anything.  We  are  told 
that  A.  B*  died  yesterday :  the  moment  before  we  were  so  tdd,  the 
chances  against  his  having  died  on  that  day  nn^y  have  been  ten  Uioa- 
sand  to  one ;  but  since  he  was  certain  to  die  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  when  he  died  must  necessarily  die  on  some  particular  day,  while 
the  chances  are  innumerable  against  every  day  in  particular,  experi- 
ence affords  no  ground  whatever  fi>r  discrediting  any  testimony  v^ch 
maj  bQ  produced  to  the  event's  having  taken  place  on  a  given  day. 

Yet  it  has  been  omsidered,  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  others,  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  Hume's  doctrine  (that  things  are  incredible  which  are 
ecmtrartf  to  the  uniiKnrm  course  of  experience),  that  we  do  not  disbe- 
lieve, merely  because  the  chances  were  against  them,  thinffs  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  uniform  course  of  experience ;  that  we  do  not  dis- 
believe an  alleged  &ct  merely  because  the  combination  of  causes  upon 
which  it  depends  occurs  only  once  in  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  is  shown  by  e3n>eri6nce  to  occur  in  a  certain 
proportion  (however  small)  of  the  whole  number  of  possible  cases,  is 
not  contrary  to  experience ;  (though  we  are  right  in  disbelieving  it,  if 
some  other  supposition  respecting  the  matter  in  question  would  be  true 
in  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.)  What  would 
really  be  contrary  to  experience,  would  be  the  assertion  that  the  event 
had  happened  more  frequently  in  some  large  number  of  times,  than 
the  same  combination  had  ever  been  known  to  occur  in  that  number 
of  times;  and  this  alone  it  is  which  is  improbable,  in  the  sense  of  in- 
credibility, or,  as  we  have  called  it,  improbability  af^  the  hcL 

}  5.  While  the  defenders  of  Christianity  against  Hume  have  thus 
confimnded  two  different  meanings  of  the  word  improbability,  con- 
tendiuff  that  because  improbability  of  the  one  kind  is  not  necessarflv  a 
ground  of  disbelief,  neither  therefore  is  the  other,  and  that  nothing 
soppprted  by  credible  testimony  ought  ever  to  be  disbelieved ;  La- 
place, ag^ain,  falling  into  the  same  conmsion  between  the  two  meanings, 
contoids,  on  the  contrary,  that  because  improbabili^  of  the  one  kmd 
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is  a  sufficient  ffround  for  disbelief  the  other  is  so  too ;  and  diat  what 
18  improbable  before  the  fact,  is  therefore  (not  indeed  in  all  cases,  but 
in  a  peculiar  class  of  cases  which  I  am  about  to  specify),  incredible 
acfterit. 

If,  says  Laplace,  there  are  one  thousand  tickets  in  a  box,  and  one 
only  has  been  drawn  out;  then  if  an  eye-witness  affirms  that  the 
number  drawn  was  79,  this,  though  the  chances  were  999  in  1000 
against  it,  is  not  inaredible,  because  the  chances  were  equally  great 
against  eyery  other  number.  But  (he  continues)  if  there  are  in  the 
box  999  black  balls  and  only  one  white,  and  the  witness  affirms  that 
the  white  ball  was  drawn,  this  is  incredible ;  because  there  was  but 
one  chance  in  favor  of  white,  and  999  in  favor  of  some  black  ball. 

This  appears  to  me  entirely  &Uacious.  It  is  evident,  both  £rom 
general  reasoning  and  specific  experience,  that  the  white  ball  will  be 
drawn  out  exactly  as  often,  in  any  large  number  of  trials,  as  the  ticket 
No.  79  willj  the  two  assertions,  therefore,  are  precisely  on  the  same 
level  in  point  of  credibility.  There  is  <mh  way  of  putting  the  case 
which,  I  think,  must  carry  conviction  to  every  one.  Suppose  that  the 
diousand  balls  are  numbered,  and  that  the  white  ball  happens  to  be 
ticketed  79.  Then  the  drawing  of  the  white  ball,  and  the  arawin^  of 
No.  79,  are  the  very  same  event;  how  then  can  Uie  one  be  credible, 
the  other  absolutely  incredible  %  A  witness  sees  it  drawn,  and  makes 
his  report  to  us :  if  he  says  that  No.  79  was  drawn,  according  to 
Laplace,  he  may  be  believed;  if  he  says  a  white  ball  was  dbrawn,  we 
are  bound  to  disbelieve  him.  Is  this  rational  t  Is  it  not  dear,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  that  the  only  difference  there  could  be  in  the  credit  due  to 
him  would  arise  from  moral  causes,  namely,  from  the  influence  whidi 
(if  the  witness  knew  that  there  was  but  one  white  ball  in  a  thousand) 
mifi^ht  be  assigned  to  the  greater  apparent  wonder  in  the  latter  case  t 
which  to  one  kind  of  person  would  be  a  temptation  to  deceive,  or  to 
take  up  a  hasty  impression,  while  to  another,  the  same  thing  would  be 
a  motive  for  assuring  himself  more  positively  of  the  fact,  and  would 
therefore  actually  increase  the  credit  due  to  his  testimony. 

The  mathematical  reasoning  which  misled  Laplace  into  this  logicai 
error,  is  too  long  to  be  here  quoted.  It  is  found  in  the  section  of  his 
Essai  PhUoiophigue  sur  lea  ProhabUitSt,  entitled  De  la  ProhahUitS  dm 
TemoigfuigeMj  and  is  founded  upon  a  misapplication,  noticed  by  us  in 
a  former  place,  of  his  own  sixth  theorem  of^me  doctrince  of  chances;  a 
theorem  which  he  himself  describes  as  diat  by  which  we  determine 
the  probability  that  a  given  effect  was  produced  by  one  or  by  another 
of  several  causes  capable  of  producing  it.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Treating  the  assertion  of  the 
witness  as  the  effect,  he  considers  as  its  two  possible  causes,  the  vera- 
city OT  mendacity  of  the  witness  on  the  particular  occasion,  Uiat  is,  the 
truth  or  folsity  of  the  fact.  According  to  the  theorem,  the  probability 
that  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  particular  cause,  is  as  the  antecedent 
probability  of  the  cause,  multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the  cause, 
if  it  existed,  would  produce  the  given  efiect.  Accordingly  (saya 
Laplace)  in  the  case  ot  the  thousand  tickets,  the  cause  mendacity  might 
produce  any  one  of  999  untrue  statements,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
balls,  there  being  only  two  statements  to  make,  viz.,  white  or  hUick, 
and  one  of  these  being  true,  the  cause  mendacity  could  only  produce 
one  untrue  statement:  and  consequently  (the  antecedent  probability 
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of  mendacity  from  the  character  of  the  wkness  being  av^posed  the 
same  in  both  cases)  mendad^  was  999  times  less  lik^y  to  have  pro- 
duced the  partiealair  assertion  made,  and  is  therefore  999  times  less 
likely  to  have  existed,  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

The  error  of  this  argnment  seems  to  be  the  same  which  we  pointed 
oat  in  a  former  chi^pter,*  that  of  applying  a  theorem,  only  true  of  the 
degrees  of  probabihty  of  causes,  to  the  probability  of  what  are  neither 
oauses  nor  indications  of  causes,  nor  in  any  other  way  ^ecially  con- 
nected with  the  ^ect«  The  point  in  question  is,  the  comparative 
probability  of  two  suppositions,  that  the  witness  lies,  and  that  he  speaks 
truth.  But  these  are  not  two  possible  oauiet  of  the  g^ven  effect  (Uie 
witness's  assertion) ;  they  are  merriy  two  possible  quauties  of  it.  The 
truth  of  the  assertion  is,  indeed,  on  the  suppontion  of  veracity,  the 
cause  of  its  being  made ;  but  the  Msity  of  it  is  not,  on  any  supposition, 
a  cause  of  its  b^ng  made.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  die  cushonesty 
of  the  witness  that  he  should  have  spoken  the  troth :  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  suppositions  o£  honesty  and  dishonesty  is,  that  on  the  one 
he  would  c^tainly  apeak  the  truth,  while  on  the  other  he  was  just  e^ual- 
ly  likely  to  speak  that  or  anything  else.  If  the  felsity  <^  the  proposition 
were  a  real  cause  for  his  asserting  it,  and  there  were  no  possible  mode 
of  accounting  for  a  &lse  assertion  but  by  supposing  that  it  is  made  pre- 
dbely  because  of  its  falsity,  I  do  not  see  how  JLaplace's  argument  could 
be  resisted.  The  case  where  there  are  999  possible  fabe  assertions, 
and  that  in  which  there  is  but  one,  would  then  present  a  vast  differ- 
ence ID,  the  probability  that  the  assertion  actually  made  proceeded  from 
&lsity ;  because  in  the  one  case  a  mendaeious  witness  was  sure  to  as- 
sert die  one  false  fact,  in  the  other  there  would  be  an  equal  chance  of 
his  assertmg  any  one  of  the  999.  But  as  it  is,  the  falsity  was  a  mere 
accident  of  the  asserdcm^  not  the  eanse  of  it ;  and  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  dishonesty,  the  statement  is  as  likely  to  be  true  as  fiUse,  while 
on  the  supposition  of  honesty  it  is  certain  to  be  true.  The  assertion, 
therefore,  is  credible. 

With  these  remarks  we  shall  dose  the  disouisioa  of  &e  Gkounds  of 
Disbelief;  and  along  with  it,  such  exposition  as  our  space  admitted, 
and  as  the  writer  hM  it  in  his  poww  to  fiunifili,  of  the  Logie  of  Indue» 
tkuu 
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OP  OPERATIONS  SUBSIDIARY  TO  INDUCTION. 


**  Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms  which,  though  familiar  and  ^^qnent  in  men's  moutha» 
I  have  reason  to  think  erery  one  who  uses  does  not  perfectly  understand.  And  possibly  it 
Is  bat  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them  so  fiar  as  to  know 
what  he  himself  or  others  precnely  mean  by  them ;  I  have,  therefore,  in  most  places, 
chose  to  put  deteminate  or  determmed,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct,  as  more  likelyto 
direct  men's  thoushu  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter."— Lookb's  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
dtrstanding;  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  . 

**  According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carrying  on  general  speculations, 
tha|  Idea  which  the  ancient  philosophers  considered  as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  ia 
notliing  more  than  the  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resembles  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class ;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it."— O. 
Stbwabt,  PkH  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  2. 

*'  Deux  grandes  notions  philosophiques  dominent  la  th^orie  fondamentale  de  la  m^thode 
nalmelle  propiement  dite,  savoir,  la  fonnation  des  groupes  naturals,  et  ensuite  leur  soc- 
ceaaoQ  hienrchique."— Comtb,  Cmm  ds  PkiheephielPoeithe,  42me  lofon 


CHAPTER  L 

OP  OBSERVATION,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

§  1.  Th»  inquiry  which  occupied  us  in  the  two  preceding  Books^ 
has  conducted  us  to  what  appeals  a  BsBdB&ctorj  solution  of  the  principal 
problem  of  Logic,  according  to  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  the 
acimiee.  We  have  found,  ^bat  the  mental  process  with  irdiich  Logic 
is  conversant,  the  operation  of  investigating  truths  by  means  of  evidence, 
is  always,  ev«i  when  appearances  point  to  a  different  theory  of  it,  a 
process  of  induction.  And  we  have  particularized  the  various  modes 
of  induction,  and  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  to  which  it 
must  oonfcHm,  in  order  to  lead  to  results  which  can  be  relied  on. 

The  consideration  of  induction,  however,  d9es  not  end  with  the 
diiect  rules  for  its  performance.  Something  must  be  said  of  those 
oUier  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  either  necessarily  presupposed 
in  all  indtiction,  or  are  instrumental  to  the  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated inductive  processes.  The  present  Book  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  these  subsidiary  operations :  among  which  our  atten- 
tion must  first  be  given  to  those,  which  aie  indispensable  preliminaries 
to  all  induction  whatsoever. 

Induc^OQ  being  merely  the  extension  to  s  class  of  cases,  of  some- 
Ihinff  which  has  been  observed  to  be  true  in  certain  individual  instances 
of  the  class;  the  first  place  among  the  operations  subsidiary  to  induc- 
tion, is  claimed  by  Observati<m.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place  to 
lay  down  rules  for  making  good  observers;  nor  is  it  witliin  tbe  com- 

Cice  of  Logic  to  do  so,  but  of  the  art  of  intellectual  Education, 
bunness  witii  Observation  is  only  in  its  connexion  with  the  ap- 
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propriate  problem  of  logic,  the  estiinatioii  of  evidenoe.  We  haye  to 
consider,  not  how  or  what  to  obserre,  but  under  what  conditions  ob- 
servation is  to  be  relied  on ;  what  is  needful,  in  order  that  the  fact, 
supposed  to  be  observed,  may  safely  be  received  as  true. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  simple,  at  least  in  its  first 
aspect  The  sole  condition  is,  that  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
observed  shall  really  have  been  observed ;  that  it  be  an  observationt 
not  an  inference.  For  in  almost  every  act  of  our  perceiving  faculties, 
observation  and  inference  are  intimately  blended.  What  we  are  said 
*.o  observe  is  usually  a  /compound  result,  of  which  one-tenth  may  be 
observation  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  inference. 

I  affirm,  for  example,  that  I  hoar  a  man's  voice.  This  would  pass, 
in  common  language,  for  a  direct  perception.  All,  however,  which  is 
really  perception,  is  that  I  hear  a  sound.  That  the  sound  is  a  voice, 
and  that  voice  the  voice  of  a  man,  are  not  perceptions  but  inferences. 
I  affirm,  again,  that  I  saw  my  brother  at  a  certain  hour  this  morning. 
If  any  proposition  concerning  a  matter  of  feet  would  commonly  be 
said  to  be  known  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  senses,  this  surely 
would  be  so.  The  truth,  however,  b  far  otherwise.  I  only  saw  a 
certain  colored  surfece ;  or  rather  I  had  the  kind  of  visual  sensations 
which  are  usually  produced  by  a  colored  suifece;  and  fix>m  these 
as  mazks,  known  to  he  such  by  previous  experience,  I  concluded  that  I 
saw  my  brother.  I  mieht  have  had  sensations  precisely  similar,  when 
my  brother  was  not  there.  I  might  have  seen  some  other  person 
so  nearly  resembling  him  in  appearance,  as,  at  the  distance,  and  with 
the  degree  of  attention  which  I  bestowed,  to  be  mistaken  for  him.  I 
might  have  been  asleep  and  have  dreamed  that  I  saw  him ;  or  in  a 
state  of  nervous  disorder,  which  brought  his  image  before  me  in  a 
waking  hallucination.  In  all  these  modes  men  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve ^t  they  saw  persons  well  knovni  to  them,  who  were  dead,  or 
fer  distant  If  any  of  these  suppositions  had  been  true,  the  affirmation 
that  I  saw  my  brewer  would  have  been  erroneous ;  but  whatever  was 
matter  of  direct  perception,  namely,  the  visual  sensations,  would  have 
been  real.  The  inference  only  would  have  been  ill  grounded;  I 
should  have  ascribed  those  sensations  to  a  wrong  cause. 

Innumerable  instances  might  be  given,  and  analyzed  in  the  same 
manner,  of  what  are  vulgarly  called  errors  of  sense.  There  are  none 
of  them  properly  errors  of  sense;  th^  are  erroneous  inferences  fix>m 
sense.  When  I  look  at  a  candle  through  a  multiplying  glass,  I  teem 
to  see  a  dozen  candles  instead  of  one :  and  if  the  retd  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  skillfully  dbgaised,  I  might  suppose  that  there  virere  really 
that  number ;  there  would  be  what  b  called  an  optical  deception.  In 
the  kaleidoscope  there  really  is  that  deception :  when  I  Iook  through 
the  instrument,  instead  of  what  is  actuamr  there,  namely,  a  casual  ar^ 
rangement  of  colored  fragments  of  glass,  I  seem  to  see  the  same  com- 
bination several  times  repeated  in  svmmetrical  arrangement  round  a 
point  The  delusion  is  of  course  effected  by  giving  me  the  same  sen- 
sations, which  I  should  have  had  if  such  a  symmetrical  combination  had 
really  been  presented  to  me.  If  I  cross  two  of  my  fingers,  and  bring 
any  small  object,  a  marble  for  instance,  into  contact  with  bodi,  at  {XMnts 
not  usually  touched  simultaneously  by  one  object,  I  can  hardly,  if  my 
eyes  ore  diut,  help  believing  that  there  are  two  marbles  instead  of  one. 
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But  it  is  not  my  touch  in  this  ease,  nor  my  sight  in  the  other,  which  is 
deceiyed ;  the  deception,  whether  durable  or  only  momentary,  is  in 
my  judgment.  From  my  senses  I  have  only  the  sensations,  and  those 
are  genuine.  Being  accustcnned  to  have  those  or  similar  sensations 
when,  and  only  when,  a  certain  arrangement  of  outward  objects  is 
present  to  my  organs,  I  have  the  habit  of  instantly,  when  I  experience 
the  sensations,  inferring  the  existence  of  that  state  of  outwara  thinffs. 
This  hal>it  has  bec<Htte  so  powerful,  that  the  inference,  performed  with 
the  speed  and  certainty  of  an  instinct,  is  confounded  with  intuitive 
perceptions.  When  it  is  correct,  I  am  unconscious  that  it  ever  needed 
proof;  ev^n  when  I  know  it  to  b&-incorrect,  I  cannot  without  consid- 
erable effort  abstain  from  making  it.  In  order  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
not  made  by  im^inct  but  by  an  acquired  habit,  I  am  obliged  to  reflect 
on  the  slow  jurocess  by  which  I  learned  to  judge  by  the  eye  of  many 
things  which  I  now  appear  to  perceivp  directly  by  sight ;  and  on  the 
reverse  operation  pei%>rmed  by  persons  learning  to  draw,  who  with 
difficulty  and  labor  divest  themselves  of  their  acquired  perceptions, 
and  learn  afresh  to  see  things  as  they  appear  to  the  eje,  instead  of  see- 
inff  them  as  they  really  ase. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  these^ illustrations,  were  there  any  need 
to  expatiate  upon  a  topic  so  copiously  exemplified  in  various  popular 
works.  From  the  examples  already  given,  it  is  seen  sufficiently,  that 
the  individual  facts  from  which  we  collect  our  inductive  generalizations 
are  scarcely  ever  obtained  b^  observation  alone.  Observation  extends 
only  to  the  sensations  by  which  we  recognize  objects ;  but  the  propo- 
sitions which  we  make  use  of^  either  in  science  or  in  common  life, 
relate  mostly  to  the  objects  themselves.  In  every  act  of  what  is  called 
observation,  th^e  is  at  least  one  inference,  from  the  bensations  to  the 
presence  of  the  object ;  from  the  marks  or  diagnostics  to  the  entire 
phenomenon.  And  hence,  among  other  consequences,  follows  the 
seeming  paradox,  that  a  general  proposition  collected  from  particulars 
is  ofien  more  certainly  true  than  any  one  of  the  particular  propositions 
from  which,  by  an  act  of  induction,  it  was  infeireid.  For,  each  of  those 
particular  (or  rather  singular)  propositions  involved  an  inference,  from 
the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the  fact  which  caused  that  impression : 
and  this  inference  may  have  been  erroneous  in  any  one  of  the  instances^ 
but  cannot  well  have  been  erroneous  in  all  of  them,  provided  their 
number  was  sufficient  to  eliminate  chance.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  is,  the  general  pn^osition,  may  deserve  more  complete  reliance 
than  it  would  be  safe  to  repose  in  any  one  of  the  inductive  premisses. 

The  logic  of  observation,  then,  consists  solely  in  ^  correct  discrimi- 
nation between  that,  in  a  result  of  observation,  which  has  really  been 
perceived,  and  that  which  is  an  inference  from  the  perception.  What- 
ever portion  is  inference,  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of  induction  already 
treated  of^  and  requires  no  fruther  notice  here :  the  question  for  us  in 
this  place  is,  when  all  which  is  inference  is  taken  away,  what  reihainst 
There  remain,  in  the  &cbI  place,  the  mind's  own  feelings  or  states  of 
consciousness,  namely,  its  outward  feelings  or  sensations,  and  its  inward 
feelings — its  thoughtSj  emotions,  and  volitions.  Whether  anything  else 
remains,  or  all  else  is  inference  from  this ;  whether  the  mind  is  capable 
)f  directly  perceiving  or  apprehending  anything  except  states  of  its 
own  consciousness — is  the  peculiar  problem  of  the  higher  or  trans- 
cen4ental  metc^hysics.  But  after  excluding  all  questions  on  which 
3C 
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metapbysiciaas  differ,  it  remains  true  that  for  most  purposes  the  dis- 
crimination  we  are  called  upon  practically  to  exercise  is  between 
sensations  or  other  feelings,  of  our  own  or  of  other  people,  and  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them.  And  on  the  theory  of  Observation  this  is  all 
which  seems  necessary  to  be  said  in  this  place. 

§  3.  If,  in  the  sinu>lest  observation,  or  in  what  passes  for  such,  there 
is  a  large  part  which  is  not  observation  but  something  else ;  so  in  the 
simplest  descriptkm  of  an  observation,  there  is,  and  must  always  be, 
much  more  asserted  than  is  contained  in  the  perception  itself.  We 
cannot  describe  a  &ct  without  implying  more  than  the  fact.  The  per- 
ception is  only  of  one  individual  thing ;  but  to  describe  it  is  to  affirm 
a  connexion  between  it  and  every  other  thing  whidi  is  either  denoted 
or  connoted  by  any  of  the  terms  used.  To  begin  with  an  example, 
than  which  none  can  be  conceived  noore  elementary :  I  have  a  sensa- 
tion of  sifi;ht,  and  I  endeavor  to  describe  it  by  saying  that  I  see  some^ 
thing  white.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  solely  affirm  my  sensation ;  I 
also  class  it.  I  assert  a  resemblance  between  the  thing  I  see,  and  all 
things  which  I  and  others  are  accustomed  to  call  white.  I  assert  that 
it  resembles  them  in  the  circumstance  in  which  they  all  resemble  one 
another,  in  that  which  is  the  ground  of  their  being  called  by  the  name. 
This  is  not  merely  one  way  of  describing  an  observation,  but  the  only 
way.  If  I  would  either  register  my  observation  for  my  ovni  fbiture 
use,  or  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  must  assert  a  resem- 
blance between  the  fact  which  I  have  observed  and  something  else. 
It  is  inherent  in  a  descr^tion,  to  be  the  statement  of  a  resemblance, 
or  resemblances. 

These  resemblances  are  not  always  apprehended  directly,  by  merely 
comparing  the  object  observed  widi  some  other  present  object,  or  widb 
our  recol^tion  of  an  object  which  is  absent  They  are  often  ascer- 
tained through  immediate  marks,  that  is,  deductively.  In  describing 
some  new  kind  of  animal,  suppose  me  to  say  that  it  measures  ten  feet  in 
length,  from  the  forehead  to  the  ex^mity  of  the  tail.  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain this  by  the  unassisted  eye.  I  had  a  two-foot  rule  which  I  applied 
to  the  object,  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  measured  it ;  an  operation 
which  was  not  wholly  manual,  but  pardy  aleo  mathematica],  involving 
the  two  propositions.  Five  times  two  is  ten,  and  Things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  Hence,  the  fact . 
that  the  animal  is  ten  ^t  long  is  not  an  immediate  perception,  but  a 
conclumon  from  reasoning ;  the  minor  premisses  done  being  furnished 
by  observation  of.  the  object.  But  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  being 
rightly  called  a  descnption  of  the  animaL 

To  pass  at  once  from  a  very  simple  to  a  very  complex  example :  I 
affirm  that  the  earth  is  globular.  The  assertion  is  not  groundea  upon 
direct  perception ;  €yr  the  figure  of  the  eardt  cannot,  by  us,  be  directly 
perceived,  although  the  assertion  would  not  be  true  unless  circum- 
stances could  be  supposed  under  which  its  truth  could  be  so  perceived. 
That  the  form  of  the  earth  is  globular,  is  infisrred  from  certain  marks, 
as  £oT  instance  from  this,  that  its  shadow' thrown  upon  the  moon  is  cir- 
cular; or  this,  that  on  the  sea,  or  any  extensive  plain,  our  horizon  is 
always  a  circle ;  either  of  which  marks  is  incompatible  with  any  other 
than  a  globular  form.  I  assert  further,  that  the  earth  is  that  particular 
kind  of  globe  whidb  is  termed  an  oblate  spheroid ;  because  it  is  found 
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hj  measurement  in  the  direction  of  die  meridian,  that  the  length  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  subtends  a  given  angle  at  its  centre,  dimin- 
ishes as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and  approach  the  poles.  But 
these  propositions,  that  the  earth  is  globular,  and  that  it  is  an  oblate 
spheroid,  assert,  each  of  them,  one  indiridual  fact ;  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  when  the  requisite  organs 
and  the  necessary  position  are  supposed,  and  only  not  actually  jper- 
ceived  because  these  organs  and  mat  position  are  wanting.  That 
which,  if  the  &ct  could  have  been  seen,  would  have  been  called  a  de- 
scription  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  may  without  impropriety  be  so 
called  when  instead  of  being  seen  it  is  inferred.  But  we  could  not 
without  impropriety  call  either  of  these  assertions  an  induction  from 
facts  respecting  the  earth.  They  are  not  general  propositions  collected 
from  particular  Bstcts,  but  particular  facts  deduced  from  general  prop- 
ositions. They  are  conclusions  obtained  deductively,  from  premisses 
originating  in  deduction ;  but  of  these  premisses  some  were  not  ob- 
tained by  observation  of  the  earth,  nor  had  any  pecuHar  reference  to  it. 
If,  then^  the  truth  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  an  induc- 
tion, why  should  the  truth  respecting  the  figure  of  the  eardi's  orbit  be 
80 1  Mr.  Whewell  contends  that  it  is ;  aldiough  the  two  cases  only 
differ  in  this,  that  the  form  of  the  orbit  was  not,  like  the  form  of  the 
earth  itself,  deduced  by  ratiocination  i^om  facts  which  were  marks  of 
ellipticity,  but  was  got  at  by  boldly  guessing  that  the  path  was  an 
ellipse^  and  finding  i^rwards,  on  examination,  that  the  observations 
were'  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis.  Not  only,  according  to  Mr. 
Whewell,  is  this  process  of  guessing  and  verifying  our  ffuesses  indue- 
tion,  but  it  is  the  whole  of  induction :  no  other  exposition  can  be  given 
of  that  logiccd  operation.  That  he  is  wrong  in  the  latter  assertion,  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  Book  has,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved ;  and  that 
even  the  former  of  the  two  cbntains  a  large  dose  of  error  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  truth,  was  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  same  Book.*  We  are  now,  however,  prepared  to  go  more 
into  the  heart  of  the  question  than  at  that  earlier  period  of  our  inquiry, 
and  a  few  words  vrill,  I  think,  suffice  to  dispel  all  remaining  obscurity. 

§  4.  We  observed,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the  proposition  *'  the 
earth  moves  in  an  ellipse,''  so  far  as  it  only  serves  for  the  colligation  or 
connecting  together  of  actual  observations,  (that  is,  as  it  only  affirms 
that  the  observed  positions  of  the  earth  may  be  correctly  represented 
by  as  many  points  in  the  circumference  of  an  imaginary  ellipse,)  is  not 
an  induction,  but  a  description  :  it  is  an  induction  only  when  it  affirms 
that  the  intermediate  positions,  of  which  thei^  has  been  no  direct 
observation,  would  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  remaining  points  of 
the  same  elliptic  circumference.  Now,  although  diis  real  induction  is 
one  thing,  and  the  description  another,  we  are  in  a  very  difierent  con- 
dition for  making  the  induction  after  we  have  obtained  the  description, 
and  before  it.  For  inasmuch  as  the  description,  like  all  other  descrip- 
tions, contains  the  assertion  of  a  resemblance  between  the  phenomenon 
described  and  something  else ;  in  pointing  out  something  which  the 
series  of  observed  places  of  a  planet  resembles,  it  points  out  something 
in  which  the  several  places  themselves  agree.    If^  the  series  of  places 

♦  Sopra,  pp.  177-183. 
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corresponds  to  as  man^  points  of  an  dlipse,  the  places  tbemsehrei 
aeree  in  being  situated  ui  that  ellipse.  We  have,  therefore,  by  means 
of  the  description,  obtained  the  requisites  for  an  induction  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement.  The  successiye  observed  places  of  the  earth 
being  conaidOTed  as  effects,  and  its  motion  aa  the  caxise  which  produces 
them,  we  find  that  those  effects,  that  is,  those  places,  agree  in  the  cir> 
cumstance  of  being  in  an  ellipse.  We  conclude  that  the  remaining 
effects,  the  places  which  have  not  been  observed,  agree  in  the  same 
circumstance,  and  that  the  law  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  motion  in 
an  ellipse. 

The  Colligation  of  Facts,  therefore,  by  means  of  hypotheses,  or,  as 
Bflr.  WheweU  prefers  to  say,  by  means  of  Conceptions,  instead  of  beiiig, 
as  he  supposes,  Induction  itself,  takes  its  proper  place  among  opera- 
tions subsidiary  to  Induction.  All  Induction  supposes  that  we  have 
previously  compared  the  requisite  number  of  individual  instances,  and 
ascertained  in  what  circumstances  they  a^ee ;  the  ColUgation  of  Facts 
is  no  other  than  this  preliminary  operation :  and  the  proper  office  of 
"  clear  and  appropriate  ideas,"  on  the  necessity  of  which  Mr,  WheweH 
has  said  so  much,  is  to  enable  us  to  perform  this  operation  coirectly. 
When  Kepler,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  connect  the  observed  places 
of  a  planet  by  various  hypotheses  of  circular  motion,  at  last  tried  the  • 
hypothesis  of  an  ellipse  and  found  it  answer  to  the  phenomena,  what 
he  really  attempted,  first  unsuccessfiiUy  and  at  last  successfully,  was  to 
discover  the  circumstance  in  which  all  the  observed  positions  of  the 
planet  ac^reed.  And  when  he  in  like  manner  connected  another  set  of 
observed  &ots,  the  periodic  times  of  the  different  planets,  by  the  pn^ 
osition  that  the  squares  of  the  times  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
the  distances,  what  he  did  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  property  in 
which  the  periodic  times  of  all  the  difierent  planets  agreecU 

Since,  therefore,  all  that  is  tnie  and  to  the  purpose  in  Mr.  Whewell's 
doctrine  of  Conceptions  might  be  full^  expressed  by  the  more  fiuniliar 
term  Hypothesis ;  and  since  his  Colhgation  of  Facts  by  means  of  i^ 
propriate  Conceptions,  is  but  the  ordinary  process  o£  finding  by  a 
comparison  of  phenomena,  in  what  consists  their  agreement  or  resem* 
blance ;  I  would  willingly  have  confined  myself  to  those  better  under- 
stood expressions,  and  persevered  to  the  end  in  the  same  abstinence 
which  I  nave  hitherto  observed  fix>m  all  ideological  discussions ;  con* 
sidering  the  mechanism  of  our  thoughts  to  be  a  topic  distinct  fixim  and 
irrelevant  to  the  principles  and  rules  by  which  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  results  of  thimdng  is  to  be  estimated.  Since,  however,  a  woik  of 
such  high  pretensions,  and,  it  must  also  be  said,  of  so  much  real  mexit, 
has  rested  the  whole  theory  of  Induction  upon  such  ideological  con- 
siderations, it  seems  necessary  for  othero  who  ^llow,  to  claim  for 
themselves  and  their  doctrines  whatever  position  may  properly  belong 
to  them  on  the  same  metaphysical  grovmo.  And  this  is  the  object  of 
the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

or  ABBTRACnON,  OR  THE  FORlfATIOlT  OP  CONCEPTIONa 

§  1.  Tbb  metaphyBical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of 
wluit  have  been  <»]led  Abstraa  Ideas,  or  in  otlier  words,  of  the  notions 
which  answer  in  the  mind  to  classes  and  to  general  names,  belongs  not 
to  Logic,  bat  to  a  different  science,  and  our  purpose  does  not  require 
that  we  should  enter  upon  it  here.  We  are  only  omcemed  with  the 
umversally  acknowledged  fiict,  that  such  general  notions  or  concep- 
tioBs  do  exbt.  The  mkid  can  conceive  a  multitude  of  individual  things 
as  one  assemblage  or  class ;  and  general  names  do  really  suggest  to  us 
certain  ideas  or  mental  representations,  otherwise  we  could  not  use  the 
names  widi  consciousness  of  a  meaning.  Whether  the  idea  called  up 
by  a  general  name  is  composed  of  the  various  circumstances  in  whicn 
all  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name  agree,  and  of  no  others, 
(whidi  is  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  Brown,  and  the  ConceptuaHsts) ;  or 
whether  it  be  the  idea  of  some  one  of  those  individuals,  clothed  in  its 
individualizing  peculiarities,  but  widi  the  accompanying  knowledge 
that  those  peculiarities  are  not  properties  of  the  class,  ^nrhich  is  the 
doctrine  of  Berkeley,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  modem  NominaUsts) ; 
or  whether  (as  held  by  Mr.  Bfill^,  the  idea  <^  the  dass  is  that  of  a 
miscellaneous  assemUage  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  class ;  or 
whether,  finally,  (whlkt  appears  to  be  the  truest  opmion)  it  be  any  one 
or  any  other  of  all  these,  according  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
the  case;  certain  it  is,  that  wmt  idea  or  mental  conception  is  sueTOsted 
by  a  general  name,  whenever  we  either  hear  it  or  employ  it  wi&  con- 
scaoiimess  of  a  meaning.  And  this,  which  we  may  call  if  we  please  a 
general  Idea,  rtprtHmU  in  our  minds  the  vrhole  class  of  things  to  which 
the  name  is  applied.  Whenever  v?e  think  or  reason  concerning  the 
class,  we  do  so  by  means  of  this  idea.  And  die  voluntary  power 
which  the  mind  has,  of  attending  to  one  part  of  what  is  present  to  it 
at  any  moment,  and  neglecting  another  part,  enables  us  to  keep  our 
reasonings  and  conclusions  respecting  the  class  una£Eected  by  anything 
in  the  idea  or  mental  image  which  is  not  really,  or  at  least  which  we 
do  not  really  believe  to  be,  common  to  the  whole  class. 

We  hsrve,  then,  general  conceptions :  we  can  conceive  a  dass  as  a 
class.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fiict  which  Logic,  as  such,  may 
fairly  be  pearmittod  to  take  for  granted,  without  anv  particular  exami- 
nation into  the  manner  of  it.  Logic  is  concOTned  vrith  vrhat  we  can 
know,  and  with  what  we  can  assert,  but  not  with  what  we  can  con- 
ceive. We  can  speak  and  reason  of  a  number  of  objects  as  a  class, 
and  we  can  know  them  to  be  a  class,  and  know  vHiat  makes  them  so; 
and  it  is  enovgh  for  Logic  to  understand  this,  and  to  know  that  the 
imnd  has  whaterirer  powers  this  implies,  without  inquiring  what  powers 
these  are.  However,  if  we  are  forced  to  enter  upon  this  foreign 
gitNind,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  are  such  things  as  general 
conoeptioas,  and  that  whet  we  form  a  set  of  phenomena  into  a  class, 
diat  is,  when  we  compare  ihem  vrith  one  anomer  to  ascertain  in  what 
they  agree,  some  general  conception  is  implied  in  this  mental  opera* 
tion.    And  inasmuch  as  such  a  comparison  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
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to  Induction,  it  is  most  true  that  Induction  could  not  go  on  without 
general  conceptions. 

§  2.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  general  conceptioan 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  previously  to  the  comparison.    It  is  not 
(as  Mr.  Whewell  seems  to  suppose,)  a  law  of  our  intellect,  that  in 
comparing  things  with  each  other  and  taking  note  of  their  agreement 
we  merely  recognize  as  realized  in  the  outward  world  somediing  that 
we  already  had  in  our  minds.     The  conception  originally  found  its 
way  to  U9  as  the  result  of  such  a  ccnnpaiison.    It  was  obtained  (in 
metaphysii^al  phrase,)  by  ahstrcietion  from  individnal  things.     These 
things  may  be  things  which  we  perceived  or  thought  of  on  former 
occasions,  but  they  may  also  be  the  things  which  we  are  perceiving  or 
thinking  of  on  the  very  occasion.   When  Kepler  compared  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  Mais^  and  found  that  Uiey  agreed  in  being  pomts 
of  an  elliptic  circumference,  he  applied  a  ffenmd  conception  i^ich 
was  ahreaay  in  hia  mind,  having  been  derived  from  his  former  experi- 
ence.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  universal  case.     When  we  compare 
several  objects  and  find  them  to  agree  in  being  white,  or  when  we 
compare  the  various  species  of  ruminating  animals  and  find  them  agree 
in  being  cloven-footed,  we  have  just  as  much  a  general  conception  in  our 
nunds  as  Kepler  had  in  his :  we  havd  the  conception  of  *^  a  white  thing," 
or  the  conception  of ''  a  cloven-footed  animal.'^    Bat  no  one  supposes 
that  we  necessarily  bring  these  conceptions  with  us,  and  tupenndmc$ 
them  (to  adopt  Mr.  Whe well's  expression*)  upon  the  fi^^:  because  in 
these  simple  cases  everybody  sees  that  the  very  act*of  comparison  whidi 
ends  in  our  connecting  the  &cts  by  means  of  the  conception,  may  be  the 
source  from  whiph  we  derive  the  conception  ■  itsel£    If  we  had  nevvr 
seen  any  white  object  or  had  never  seen  any  cloven-footed  animal  before, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  mental  act  acquire  the  idea, 
and  employ  it  for  the  coUiffation  of  the  observed  phenomena.    Kepler, 
on  the  contrary,  really  had  to  bring  the  idea  vnth  him,  and  superinduce 
it  upon  the  facts ;  he  could  not  evolve  it  out  of  them :  if  h^  had  not 
already  had  the  idea,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  acquire  it  by  a 
comparison  of  the  planet's  positions.    But  diis  inability  wa»  a  mere 
accident :  the  idea  of  an  ellipse  coidd  have  been  acqun-ed  firom  d>e 
paths  of  the  planets  as  efiectually  as  firom  anyt^iing  else,  if  the  paths 
had  not  happened  to  be  invisiUe.     If  the  planet  had  left  a  visible 
track,  and  we  had  been  so  |Aaced  that  we  could  see  it  at  the  proper 
angle,  we  might  have  abstracted  our  oiiginal  idea  of  an  ellipse  firam 
the  planetary  orbit.    Indeed,  every  conception  which  can  be  made  ^ 
instrument  for  connecting  a  set  of  fkcts,  might  have  been  originaliy 
evolved  from  those  very  foots.     The  conception  is  a  conception  ^ 
something ;  and  that  widish  it  is  a  conception  of^  is  really  in  tne  fiicts, 
and  might,  under  some  siq>posable  circumstances,  or  by  some  suppo- 
sable  extension  of  the  focuities  which  we  actually  possess,  have  been 
detected  in  them.    Aiid  not  only  is  this  always  in  itself  possible,  but 
it  actually  happens,  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  the  obtammg  of  the 
right  conception  is  a  matter  of  any  considerable  difficult.    For  if  there 
be  no  new  conc^tion  required';  if  one  of  those  already  fomiUar  to 
mankind  will  serve  the  purpose,  die  accident  of  being  the  first  to 
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whom  the  right  one  occuib,  may  happen  to  ahnost  anybody ;  at  leait 
in  the  case  of  a  set  of  phenomena  which  the  whole  sciMitific  world 
are  engaged  in  attempting  to  connect.  The  hojior,  in  Kepler's  case, 
was  that  of  the  accurate,  patient,  and  toilsome  calculations  by  which 
he  compared  the  results  tluit  fc^owed  from  his  different  guesses,  with 
the  observati<ms  of  Tycho  Brahe ;  but  the  merit  was  vcay  small  of 
guessing  an  ellipse :  the  only  wonder  is  that  men  had  not  guessed  it 
before,  nor  could  they  have  £uled  to  do  so  if  there  had  not  existed  an 
obstinate  a  priori  {Mrejudiee  that  the  heavenly  bodies  muH  move,  if  not 
in  a  circle,  in  some  combination  of  circles. 

The  really  difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  the  conception,  that  is 
to  create  li^t  and  order  out  of  darkness  and  confiision,  has  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  very  phenomena  which  it  afterwards  serves  to  arrange. 
Why,  according  to  Mr.  Whewell  himself  did  the  ancients  &il  in  dis- 
covering^ the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  is,  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion  ]  Because  they  had  not,  or  at  least  had  not 
clearly,  the  ideas  or  conceptions,  of  pressure  and  resistance,  momen- 
tum, and  unifi>rm  and  accelerating  xbrce.  And  whence  could  they 
have  obtained  these  ideas,  except  from  the  vary  facts  of  equilibrium  and 
motion  ]  The  tazdy  development  of  several  di  the  {diysical  scienees, 
£ot  example  of  optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  lugher  generali- 
zations <H  chemistry,  Mr,  Whewell  ascribes  to  the  fisu^t  that  mankind 
had  not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  the  Idea  of  Polarity,  that  is,  the 
idea  of  opposite  properties  in  cpposite  directions.  But  what  was  ibere 
to  suggest  such  an  idea,  until,  by  a  separate  ^camination  of  several  of 
these  £ffi9rent  Inranches  of  knowledge,  it  was  shovni  that  the  facts  of 
each  of  them  did  present,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  opposite  properties  in  opposite  directions  1  The  thing 
was  sup^^ciatly  mani&st  only  in  two  cases,  those  of  the  magnet,  and 
of  electrified  bodies;  and  there  the  conception  was  encumbered  with 
the  circumstance  of  material  poles,  oft  fixed  points  in  the  body  itself,,  in 
which  p<nnts  this  opposition  of  properties  seemed  to  be  inherent.  The 
first  comparison  ana  abstraction  had  led  only  to  this  conception  of  poles ; 
and  if  anything  corresponding  to  that  conception  had  existed  m  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  or  optics,  the  difficulty  vrhich  Mr.  Whewell 
justly  considers  as  so  great,  would  have  been  extremely  smalL  The 
obscurity  arose  firom  me  fiutt^that  the  polarities  in  chemistry  and  optics 
were  distinct  species,  though  of  the  same  genus,  with  the  polarities  in 
electricity  and  magnetism :  and  that  in  order  to  assimilate  the  phe- 
nomena to  one  another,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  a  polarity  vrithout 
poles,  such  for  instance  as  is  exemplified  in  the  polarization  of  light, 
and  the  polarity  vrith  poles,  which  we  see  in  the  magnet:  and  to  recog* 
nize  that  these  polarities,  while  different  in  many  oQier  respects,  agree 
in  the  one  character  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase,  opposite  prop- 
erties in  opposite  directions.  From  the  result  o£  such  a  comparison  it 
was  that  the  minds  of  scientific  men  formed  this  new  general  concep- 
tion; between  which,  and  the  first  confused  feeling  of  an  analogy 
between  some  of  the  pheninnena  of  light  and  those  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  there  is  a  long  interval,  filled  up  by  the  labors  and  more 
or  less  sagacious  suggestions  of  many  superior  minds. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the  colligation  and 
methodisation  of  fa(^,  do  not  develop  themselves  finom  ^lAthin,  but  are 
impressed  upon  the  mind  firom  without;  they  are  never  obtained  other- 
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mse  than  by  way  of  compariBon  and  abstraction,  and,  in  the  moet 
important  and  the  most  numerous  cases  are  evolved  by  abstraction 
mm  the  very  j^enomena  which  it  is  dieir  office  to  colligate.  I  am  te 
£*ofn  wishing  to  imply  tiiat  it  is  not  often  a  very  difficult  thing  to  per 
form  this  process  of  abstraction  well,  or  that  the  success  of  an  inane- 
tive  operation  does  not,  in  many  cases,  principally  depend  upon  die 
skill  with  winch  we  peiform  it.  Bacon,  m  his  forcible  maimer,  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  pnnoipal  obstacles  to  good  induction,  general  con- 
ceptions wrongly  formed,  "notiones  temerd  k  rebus  abstractas:"  to 
which  Mr.  Whewell  adds,  that  not  only  does  bad  abstraction  make  bail 
induction,  but  that  in  order  to  perform  induction  well,  we  must  have 
abstracted  well:  our  general  conceptions  mrust  be  '*  clear"  and  **  appro 
priate"  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  vtrhai 
the^  thus  said,  both  Bacon  and  Mr.  WheweH,  diougfa  they  expressed 
liien*  meamng  vaguely,  had  a  meaning,  flood  a  highly  important  one. 

{  3.  In  attempting  to  show  what  the  difficulty  in  this  matter  reaDy 
is,  and  how  it  is  surmounted,  I  most  beg  the  reader,  once  £or  all,  to 
bear  this  in  mind :  That  although  in  discussing  Mr.  Whewell's  opin^ 
ions  I  am  veilling  to  adopt  his  language,  and  to  speak,  tberefco^,  of 
ooimecting  facts  through  me  instrumentality  of  a  conception,  i&is  tedi- 
weal  phraseology  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  wliat  is  commonly 
ealled  comparing  the  facts  witii  one  anol^r  and  detebrmining  in  what 
they  agree.  Nor  has  die  technical  expression  ev^en  the  advantage  of 
being  metaphysically  correct  The  facts  ai^  not  connected  $  they 
remain  separate  facts  as  diey  were  before.  The  tdeoi  of  die  hitt»  may 
become  connected,  diat  is,  we  may  be  led  (o  diink  of  them  togedier; 
but  this  consequence  is  no  more  than  w^at  may  be  produced  by  ant 
casual  association.  What  really  takes  place,  is>  I  conceive,  more  pmr 
losophically  expressed  by  die  common  word  Oompaarison,  than  by  the 
phr^es  "to  comieot"  or  "to  superinduce."  For,  as  die  general  coii«> 
oeption  is  itself  obtained  by  a  comparaon  of  {)articular  phenomena,  so, 
when  obtamed,  the  mode  m  whidi  we  apply  it  tx>  other  phenomena  is 
again  by  comparison.  We  oompare  phenomena  widi  each  other  to  get 
the  conception,  and  we  then  oottq)are  diose  and  otiier  phenomena  tmtk 
the  conception.  We  get  ^re  eoncepdon  of  an  animal  (for  instance)  by 
comparing  different  animals,  and  when  we  afterwards  see  a  creature 
resembling  an  animal,  we  compaare  it  widi  our  general  concepvion  of 
aa  animal ;  and  if  it  agrees  widi  diat  general  caocepAtm^  we  include  ft 
in  the  class.    The  coQcepti<m  becomes  die  type  of  comparison. 

And  -we  need  only  consider  what  comparison  is,  to  see  diat  whet^ 
the  objects  sere  more  than  two,  and  stffl  more  when  they  are  an  indefi* 
ttite  number,  a  type  of  some  soit  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  tte 
comparison.  When  we  have  to  arrange  and  classify  a  great  number  ot 
obfccts  according  to  their  agreements  and  differences,  we  do  not  fhake 
a  conftned  attempt  to  compare  all  widi  all  We  know  that  two  things 
are  as  much  as  the  human  mind  can^tend  to  at  a  time,  and  we  tke«^ 
fore  fix  upon  oneof  die  objiects,  eidier  at  hazard  or  because  it  oSbrB  in 
a  peculiarly  strildng  manner  some  impottoit  character,  and,  taking  this 
as  our  standard,  we  compare  with  it  one  object  after  another.  If  we 
find  a  second  object  whiih  presents  a  remarkihle  agreemevt  with  the 
fniBt,  induciif|r  us  to  dass  them  togedier,  the  quesdon  imftaudy  arisesi 
m  what  dmiHistancesdo  diey  agree  t  bmL  to  take  oodoe  of  these  CH^ 
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<niinstanc68  is  already  a  fifat  atage  of  abatractioii,  gmng  rise  to  a 
general  conception.  Having  adyanced  thHs  -Sear,  when  we  now  take  in 
hand  a  third  object,  we  natmlly  ask  ovmielveB  the  question,  not  merely 
whether  thid  tmrd  object  agrees  with  the  first,  bat  whether  it  agrees 
with  it  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  ^  sec<md  did)  in  other 
words,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  general  conception  whidi  has  been 
obtained  by  abstraction  &om  the  mat  and  second  ]  Thus  we  see  the 
tendency  of  general  V^mcepdons,  as  soon  as  formed,  to  substitute  them- 
eebres  as  types,  for  whatever  individual  objects  previously  answered 
that  purpose  in  our  comparisons.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  no 
considerable  number  of  other  objects  agree  with  diis  first  eeneral  con- 
ception; and  that  we  must  drop  the  conception,  and  begmning  again 
with  a  different  individual  case,  proceed  by  different  comparisons  to  a 
different  general  conception.  Sometimes,  i^fain,  we  find  tnat  the  sam6 
conception  will  serve,  by  merely  leaving  out  some  of  its  ctrcumstalnces ; 
and  by  this  higher  eflbrt  of  abstraction,  we  obtain  a  still  more  general 
conception;  as,  in  the  case  ibrmexly  referred  to,  we  rose  warn  the 
conception  of  ^les  to  the  general  ccmceptioB  of  opposite  properties  in 
opposite  directions ;  or  as  diose  Soudi  Sea  islanders,  whose  concoptioa 
of  a  cjtiadraped  had  been  abstracted  firora  hogs  (the  only  animals  ot  that 
description  which  they  had  seen),  wh^  they  afterwards  compared  that 
conception  with  other  quadrupeds,  dropped  some  of  the  oircumstancee, 
and  arrived  at  the  mere  general  concepoon  which  Europeans  assodiate 
with  the  term.  ^ 

These  brief  Temarks  comain,  I  believe,  afl  thdt  is  Mrell-grounded  in 
Mr.  Whewell's  doctrine  that  the  cono^ition  bv  which  tb».  mhid  ar- 
ranges and  gives  unity  to  phenomena  must  be  nmoi^ed  by  the  vtaoA 
itself,  and  that  we  find  the  right  conception  by  a  tentative  process, 
trying  first  one  and  then  another  until  we  hit  ^  mark.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  conception  is  not  fiimished  by  the  mind  until  it  has  been 
fimushed  to  the  mind ;  «aid  that  the  fisMts  which  supply  it  are  soaie- 
times  extraneous  fiicts,  but  more  often  the  very  &cts  which  we  are 
attempting  to  arrange  by  k.  It  is  quite  true,  howerver,  that  in  endeav- 
oring to  arrange  the  fisicts,  at  whatever  point  we  begin,  we  never  ad- 
vance three  steps  without  fenmuff  a  general  conception,. more  or  less 
disdnot  and  precise ;  and  that  this  general  concepticm  becomes  the 
clue  whidi  we  instantly  endeavor  to  trace  through  mo  rest  of  the  fiicts, 
or  rather,  becomes  the  staadazd  widi  which  We  thenceforth  con^pare 
them.  If  we  are  not  satisfied  widi  the  agreements  which  we  discover 
among  die  phenometia  by  comparing  them  widi  dus  type,  or  widi  sotee 
stHl  more  general  conception  which  tyy  an  addidonal  stage  of  abstrae- 
taoB  we  can  fi>rm  fixnn  the  type :  we  change  our  course,  aad  look  out 
fiir  other  amements :  we  recommence  die  comparlsen^pom  a  dififorent 
stortiiig  point,  and  so  generate  a  cyfiereat  set  o(  general  conceptions. 
This  is  the  tentative  process  which  Mr.  Wh^rwell  speaks  of;  ancL  this 
it  is  whidi  suggested  the  dieorydiat  die  octoeeptien  is  supplied  by  the 
nand  itself.  The  different  concepdons  which  the  imnd  successively 
tries,  it  eidier  already  possessed  from  its  previous  ^cperienee,  or  they 
were  supplied  to  it  in  the'very  first  stage  of  the  corresponding  act  of 
comparison;  and  since,  in  the  subsec^utit  part  of  the  process,  the  con- 
ception nunnfested  itself  as  somediine  compared  with  the  phenomena, 
not  evolved  fi^om  diem,  Mr.  Wbeweu's  cymioa,  though  I  eannot  hetp 
thinking  it  erroneous,  is  not  tmnaturaL 
3D 
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§  4.  If  tbis  be  a  correct  account  of  the  iDttnimentality  of  genml 
conceptions  in  the  comparison  which  ueceasarily  precedes  Inaucdoot 
we  shall  easily  be  able  to  translate  into  our  own  language  what  Mr. 
WheweU  means  by  saying  that  conceptions,  to  be  subservient  to  Indue* 
tion,  must  be  "  clear"  and  ^  appropriala.'' 

If  the  conception  conresponds  to  a  real  agreement  among  the  phe- 
nomena ;  if  the  comparison  which  we  have  made  of  a  set  of  olp^cts  has 
led  us  to  class  them  according  to  real  resemblances  and  difi^ences ; 
the  conception  which  does  this  may  not  indeed  be  clear,  but  it  cannot 
fiatil  to  be  appropriate,  for  some  purpose  or  other.  The  questicm  of  ap- 
propriateness is  relative  to  the  particular  object  we  have  in  view.  As 
soon  as,  by  our  comparison,  we  have  ascertained  same  agreement,  some" 
thing  which  can  be  predicated  in  common  of  a  number  of  objects ;  we 
have  obtained  a  basis  on  which  an  inductive  process  is  capable  of  being 
founded.  But  the  agreements,  or  die  ulterior  consequences  to  which 
those  agreements  le^,  may  be  of  very  different  degrees  of  impoztanee. 

If,  for  instance,  we  only  compare  animals  according  to  their  cdor» 
and  class  those  together  which  are  colored  alike,  we  farm  the  general 
conceptions  of  a  white  animal,  a  black  animal.  Ice.,  wiAck  are  concep- 
tions legitimately  formed ;  and  if  an  induction  were  to  be  attempted 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  colors  of  animals,  this  comparison  woidd 
be  the  primer  and  necessary  preparation  for  such  an  induction,  but 
would  not  help  us  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  ctf  any  other  of  the 
properties  of  animals :  while  if,  vnth  Cuvier,  we  compare  and  class 
them  according  to  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  or,  with  Blainville, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  outward  integuments,  the  agreranentB 
and  differences  which  are  observable  in  these  respects  sre  not  only  of 
much  greater  impOTtance  in  themselves,  bnt  are  marks  of  agreements 
and  differences  in  many  other  most  important  particulaza  of  the  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  life  of  the  animals.  If^  therefore,  the  stndv  of  their 
structure  and  habits  be  our  object,  the  conceptions  generated  by  these 
last  comparisons  are  far  more  *'  appropriate'^  than  uiose  generc^ad  bv 
the  former.  Nothing,  other  than  tms,  can  be  meant  by  me  appropn- 
steness  of  a  conception. 

"When  Mr.  WheweU  says  that  the  andeitfs,  or  the  schoolmen,  or  any 
modem  philosophers,  missed  discovering  the  real  law  of  a  phenomenon 
because  they  applied  to  it  an  inappropriate  instead  of  an  impropriate 
cone^tion  ^  he  can  only  mean  f^at  in  comparing  various  instances  of 
the  pnenomenon,  to  ascertain  in  what  those  instances  agreed,  thcj 
missed  the  important  points  of  agreement;  and  &stened  upon  such  as 
were  either  imaginary,  and  no  agreements  at  aU,  or  if  real  agreements, 
were  comparatively  trifling,  and  had  no  coimeuon  with  the  phenom- 
enon, the  taw  of  which  vras  sought. 

Aristotle,  philosophizing  on  the  subject  of  motion,  remarked  that 
certain  motions  apparently  take  place  spontaneously ;  bodies  &11  to  the 
ground,  flame  ascends,  bubbles  of  air  nse  in  virater,  &c :  and  Uiese  he 
called  natural  motions ;  while  others  not  only  never  take  place  without 
external  incitement,  but  even  when  such  incitement  is  applied,  tend 
spontaneously  tp  cease ;  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  former, 
he  called  violent  motions.  Now,  in  comparing  the  so-called  natural 
motions  with  one  another,  it  appeared  to  Aristotle  that  they  agreed  in 
one  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  body  which  moved  (or  seooned  to 
move)  spontaneously^  vras  moving  ^otsongit  tU  owm  fiaee;  meaning 
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thereby  the  place  from  whence  it  originally  came,  or  the  place  where 
a  great  quantity  of  matter  similar  to  itfl«lf  was  assembled.  In  the  other 
class  of  motions,  as  when  bodies  are  thrown  up  in  the  air,  they  are,  on 
^  contrary,  movingyroM  their  own  place,  r^ow,  this  conception  of 
a  body  moving  towards  its  own  place  may  justly  be  considered  inap- 
propriate ;  because,  though  it  expresses  a  circumstance  really  found  m 
some  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  motion  apparently  spontaneous^ 
jet,Jir$tf  there  are  many  other  cases  of  such  motion,  in  which  that  cir- 
cumstance is  absent:  the  motion,  for  instance,  of  the  earth  and  planets. 
Secondly,  even  when  it  is  present,  the  motion,  on  closer  exammation, 
would  often  be  seen  not  to  be  spontaneous :  as,  when  air  rises  in  water, 
it  does  not  rise  by  its  own  nature,  but  is  pushed  up  by  the  superior 
weight  of  the  water  ^ich  presses  upon  it.  Finally,  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  spontaneous  motion  takes  place  in  die  contrary 
direction  to  what  the  theory  considecs  as  die  body's  own  place ;  f<Hr 
instance,  when  a  fi>g  rises  from  a  lake,  or  when  water  dries  up.  There 
is,  thereJbre,  no  agreement,  but  only  a  superficial  semblance  of  agree- 
ment, which  Taniiuies  on  closer  inspection:  and  hence  the  concepdoa 
is  "  inappropriate."  We  may  add  diat,  in  the  caaa  in  quesdon,  no  con- 
cepdon  wc»uld  be  appropriate;  there  is  no  agreement  which  runs 
through  all  the  cases  of  spontaneous,  or  apparendy  spcmtaneous,  mo- 
don  :  they  cannot  be  brought  under  one  law— -it  is  a  case  of  Plurality 
of  Causes.* 

§  5.  So  much  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Whew^'s  coodidons,  that  c<mcep 
dons  must  be  apnropriate.  The  second  is,  diat  they  dMill  be  "  clear;" 
and  let  us  consider  what  this  implies.  Unless  die  ccmcepticHi  coire- 
•ponds  to  a  reel  agreement,  it  has  a  worse  defect  than  that  of  not  being 
clear ;  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  at  alL  Among  th^  phenomena, 
therefora,  which  we  are  attempting  to  connect  by  moans  of  die  con- 
cepdon,  we  must  suppose  that  there  really  is  an  agreement,  and  diat 
die  concepdon  is  a  concepdon  of  that  agreement.  In  order,  dien,  that 
it  should  be  clear,  the  only  requisite  19,  that  we  shall  know  exactly  in 
what  the  agreement  consists ;  diat  it  shall  hare  been  carefully  obsenredy 
and  accurately  remembered.  We  are  said  110^  to  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  resemblance  among  a  set  of  objects,  when  we  have  only  a 
general  filling  that  they  resemble,  widiout  having  analyzed  their 
resemblance,  or  perceived  in  what  points  it  consists,  and  fixed  in  our 
memory  an  exact  recoUecdon  of  those  pcnnts.  This  want  of  clearness, 
or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called,  diis  vagueness,  in  die  general  con- 

*  Other  examples  of  inappropriate  conceptions  are  given  by  Mr.  Wtiewell  {PJuL  Ind.  Sc. 
&,  18ft),  as  follows  >-**  Aruftotle  and  his  followeis  endeavored  in  vain  to  accoont  for  tiw 
mfchanical  relation  of  forces  in  the  lever,  bj  applying  the  mapprvpriau  geometrical  con- 
ceptions of  the  properties  of  the  circle :  they  faifed  in  explaining  the  form  of  the  luminous 
spot  made  by  the  snn  shining  through  a  hole,  because  they  applied  the  mappnpriau  con- 
ceptioo  of  a  circular  fiuiUy  m  the  son's  light :  they  q>eciilatsd  to  no  purpose  about  the 
elementary  composition  of  bodies,  because  they  assumed  the  inappnpriau  conception  of 
Uhtnen  between  the  elements  and  the  compound,  instead  of  the  genuine  notion  of  elements 
merely  dtunmiHg  the  qualities  of  the  compound.''  Bilt  in  these  cases  there  is  more  thaa 
an  inappropiiate  conception;  there  is  a  iaise  conceptton;  one  which  has  no  prototype  in 
nature,  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  facts.  This  is  evident  in  the  last  two  examples,  and 
is  equally  trae  in  the  first :  uie  "  properties  of  the  circle"  which  were  referred  to,  being 
purely  fantastiMl.  There  is,  therefom,  an  error  beyond  the  wrong  choice  of  a  principle  01 
feperalization ;  there  is  a  false  assumption  of  matters  of  fact.  The  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
solve certain  laws  of  nature  into  a  more  general  law,  that  law  being  not  one  which,  though 
\etXf  is  inappropriate,  but  one  wholly  imagUiary. 
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ception,  may  \)e  owing  either  to  our  having  no  accurate  knowledge  <^ 
the  objects  themselves,  or  merely  to  our  not  having  carefully  com^aated 
ihem.  Thus  a  person  may  have  no  clear  idea  of  a  ship  because  he  has 
never  seen  one,  or  because  he  remembers  but  little,  and  that  faindy, 
of  what  he  has  seen.  Or  he  may  have  a  perfect  knoviiedge  aikl 
remembrance  of  many  ships  of  various  kinds,  frigates  amoug  the  rest, 
but  he  may  have  no  clear  but  only  a  confused  idea  of  a  fiigate,  because 
he  has  not  compared  them  Sufficiently  to  have  remarked  and  remeni- 
bered  in  what  particular  points  a  frigate  differs  from  some  other  Iddd 
of  ship. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  have  clear  ideas,  that  v^e 
should  know  all  the  common  properties  of  the  things  which  we  class 
together.  That  would  be  to  have  our  conceptions  of  the  cIsbs  com- 
plete as  well  as  clear.  It  is  sufficient  if  v^e  never  class  dungs  together 
without  knovnng  exacdy  why  we  do  so — widiout  having  ascertained 
exacdy  what  agreements  we  are  about  to  include  in  our  concq»ti(m ; 
and  if,  afier  having  dius  fixed  our  conception,  we  never  vary  ftom  it» 
never  include  in  the  class  anydiinff  which  has  not  those  common 
properties,  nor  exclude  £rom  it  anytfamg  which  has.  A  clear  concep- 
tion means  a  deteiminate  conception;  one  which  does  not  fluctuate, 
which  is  not  one.diing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  but  remams  flxed 
and  invariable,  except  when,  from  the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  or 
die  correcdon  of  some  error,  we  consciously  add  to  it  or  alter  it. 
A  person  of  clear  ideas,  is  a  person  who  always  knovTS  in  virtue  ci 
Whi^  properties  his  classes  are  constituted;  whait  attributes  are  con- 
noted by  his  general  names. 

The  principal  requisites,  dierefore,  of  clear  conoepdons,  are  habits 
of  att^ndve  obeervadon,  an  extensive  extfenence,  and  a  memory  which 
itdceives  and  retams  an  exact  ima^  of  what  is  observed.  And  in 
propordon  as  any  one  has  the  habit  of  observing  minuteiy  and  com* 
parmg  carefhUy  a  particular  class  of  phenomena,  and  an  accurate 
Memory  for  the  results  of  the  ^^bsiBrvlttion  and  ocmiparison,  so  will  his 
ooncepdons  of  that  class  of  tphenemena  be  dear ;  provided  he  has  the 
indispensable  habit,  (naturally,  however,  resulting  from  those  other 
endowments,)  of  never  nsh^  general  naaies  without  a  precise  con- 
-notadon. 

As  the  clearness  <^  our  coiicepdons  chiefly  depends  upon  the  care- 
fidnesi  and  accwra^  of  our  observing  and  compariiu^  faculties,  so  their 
apprr^riateiKSB,  or  rather  the  chance  we  have  of  hitting  upon  tbs 
-appropriate  conception  m  any  ci»e,  *mainly  depends  upcm  the  4ictivit^ 
of  the  same  faculties.  He  who  by  habit,  grounded  on  sufficient  natural 
aptitude,  has  acquired  a  readiness  in  accurately  observing  and  cc»n- 
paring  phenomena,  will  perceive  so  many  more  agreements  and  wiH 
perceive  them  so  much  more  rapidly  than  other  people,  that  the  chances 
are  much  ^eater  ot  his  perceiving,  in  any  instance,  the  agreement  on 
which  the  inipoiftatit  oonsequonces  depend. 

§  6.  We  are  not,  st  the  same  time,  to  forget,  that  the  agreement 
cannot  always  be  discovered  by  toete  companson  of  the  very  phenom' 
ena  in  question,  virithout  thd  aid  of  a  concepdon  acquired  elsewhere ; 
as  in  die  case,  so  often  referred  to,  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

The  search  for  the  agreement  of  a  set  of  phenomena  is  in  trutfc 
very  similar  to  the  search  for  a  lost  or  hidden  object.    At  first  we  plac9 
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ouiaelvee  in  a  sufficiently  commanding  position,  and  cast  our  eyes 
Tound  us,  and  if  we  can  see  the  object,  it  is  well ;  if  not»  we  ask  our- 
selves mentally  what  are  the  places  in  which  it  may  be  hid,  in  order 
that  we  may  there  search  for  it :  and  so  on,  until  we  imagine  the  place 
where  it  really  is.  And  here  too  we  require  to  ha?7e  had  a  previous 
conception,  or  knowledge,  of  those  different  places.  As  in  this  fa 
miHar  process,  so  in  the  philosophical  operation  which  it  illustrates, 
we  first  endeavor  to  fina  the  lost  object  or  recogmze  the  common 
attribute,  without  c<Hijectarally  invokmg  the  aid  of  any  previously 
acquired  conception,  or  in  other  words,  of  any  hypothesis.  Having 
&iled  in  this,  we  call  upon  our  miagination  fbr  some  hypothesis  of  a 
possible  place,  or  a  possible  ^int  of  resemblance,  and  men  look,  to 
see  whether  the  &cXs  agree  with  the  conjecture. 

F<^  such  cases  soiqethinflr  more  is  required  than  a  mind  accuston^ 
to  accurate  observation  and  comparison.  It  must  be  a  mind  storea 
with  general  conceptions,  previously  acquired,  of  the  sorts  which  bear 
affinity  to  the  subject  of  the  particular  inquiry.  And  much  ifdll  also 
depend  upon  the  natural  strength  and  acquired  oulture  of  what  has 
been  termed  th^  scientific  imagination;  upon  the  &culty  possessed  ol 
mentally  arranging  known  elements  into  new  combinations  such  as 
have  not  yet  b^n  observed  in  nature,  though  not  ccmtradictory  to  any 
known  laws. 

But  the  variety  of  intellectual  habits,  the  purposes  which  they  serve, 
and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  fostered  and  cultivated,  are  con- 
siderations belonging  to  the  Art  of  Education :  a  subject  &r  wider 
than  Logic,  and  which  the  present  treatise  does  not  profess  to  discuss. 
Here,  there^re,  the  present  chapter  may  properly  close.  It  constitutes 
a  real  digression  firom  the  mam  purpose  of  this  work;  to  which  no- 
thing woiUd  have  tempted  me  but  the  apparent  necessity,  in  proora]- 
gating  a  view  of  induction  0]^K>sed  to  mat  which  is  taught  by  an 
eminent  living  writer,  of  not  shrinking  firom  an  encounter  with  him  on 
his  own  ground,  but  entering  sufficiently  into  the  spirit  of  his  views 
to  show  how  much  of  the  difference  is  apparent  and  how  much  real; 
what  is  the  equivalent  expression  for  his  doctrines  in  my  own  language ; 
and  what  are  the  reasons  which  lead  me,  even  where  the  opinions  are 
similar,  to  adopt  a  di&rent  mode  of  statement. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OP  NAMINO,  AS  SUBSmiABT  TO  INDtTCTION. 

§  1.  It  does  hot  belong  to  &e  present  undertaking  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  language  as  a  medium  of  human  intercourse,  whether 
for  purposes  of  sympt^y  or  iiifi)nnation.  Nor  does  our  design  admit 
of  m<ire  than  a  passmg  allusion  to  that  ^preat  prc^>erty  of  names,  upon 
which  their  fimctions  as  an  intellectual  instrument  are,  in  realitj,  ulti« 
mately  dependent;  their  potency  as  a  means  of  forming,'  and  of  rivet 
ing,  associations  among  our  other  ideas :  a  subject  on  which  an  aUe 
thmker  has  thus  written : — 

"  Names  are  impressions  of  sense,  and  as  such  take  die  strongest 
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hold  on  the  mind,  and  of  all  other  impressions  can  be  most  easily  re- 
called and  retained  in  view.  They  therefore  serre  to  g\j^e  a  point  of 
attachment  to  all  the  more  volatile  objects  of  thought  and  feelinff. 
Impressions,  that  when  past  might  be  dissipated  for  ever,  are,  by  their 
connexion  with  language,  always  within  reach.  Thoughts,  of  them- 
selves, are  perpetually  slipping  out  of  the  field  of  immediate  mental 
vision ;  but  the  name  abides  with  us,  and  the  utterance  of  it  restores 
them  in  a  moment.  Words  are  the  custodiers  of  every  product  of 
mind  less  impressive  than  themselves.  All  extensions  of  human  knowl- 
edge, all  new  generalizations,  are  fixed  and  spread,  even  uninten- 
tionally,  by  the  use  of  words.  The  child  growmg  up  learns,  alone 
with  the  vocables  of  his  mother-tongue,  that  things  which  he  would 
have  believed  to  be  diflRBrent,  axe,  in  important  points,  the  same. 
Without  any  formal  instruction,  the  language  in  which  we  grow  up 
teaches  us  sJl  the  common  philosophy  of  the  age.  It  directs  us  to  ob- 
serve and  know  things  which  we  should  have  overlooked ;  it  supplies 
us  with  classifications  ready  made,  by  which  things  are  arranged  (as 
far  as  ike  light  of  by-gone  generations  admits)  widi  the  objects  to 
which  they  bear  the  greatest  total  resemblance.  The  number  of 
general  names  in  a  language,  and  the  degree  of  ffeneraUty  of  those 
names,  afford  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  era,  and  of  the  intellectual 
insight  which  is  the  birth-right  of  any  one  bom  into  it" 
.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  fbncdons  of  Names,  considered  generally, 
that  we  have  here  to  treat,  but  only  of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
diey  are  directly  instrumental  to  the  investigation  of  truth ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  process  of  induction. 

§  2,  Observation  and  Abstraction,  the  operations  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  are  conditions  indispensable  to 
induction :  there  can  be  no  mduction  where  they  are  not.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  Naming  is  also  a  condition  equally  indispensable.  There 
are  philosophers  who  have  held  that  language  is  not  solely,  according 
to  a  phrase  generally  current,  on  instrument  of  thought,  but  t^  instru- 
ment :  that  names,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  some  species  of 
artificial  signs,  are  necessaiy  to  reasoning ;  diat  there  could  be  no  in- 
ference, and  consequently  no  induction,  without  ikexxL  But  if  the 
nature  of  reasoning  was  coixectly  explained  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  work,  this  opinion  must  be  held  to  be  an  exaggeration,  though 
of  an  important  truth.  If  reasoning  be  firom  particulars  to  particulars, 
and  if  it  consist  in  recognizing  one  &ct  as  a  mark  of  another,  or  a 
mark  of  a  mark  of  another,  nothing  is  required  to  render  reasoning 
possible  except  senses,  and  association :  senses,  to  perceive  that  two 
facts  are  conjoined;  association,  as  the  law  by  which  one  of  those  two 
&cts  raises  up  the  idea  ot  the  other.  For  these  mental  phenomena,  as 
well  as  for  the  belief  or  expectation  which  follows,  and  by  which  we 
re<ioffnize  as  having  taken  place,  or  as  about  to  take  place,  that  of 
whidi  we  have  perceived  a  mark,  there  is  evidendy  no  need  of  lan- 
guage. And  thu  inference  of  one  particular  fact  fixim  another  is  a 
case  of  induction.  It  is  of  this  sort  of  mduction  diat  brutes  are  capable ; 
it  is  in  tins  shape  diat  uncultivated  minds  make  almost  all  their  mduc- 
timis,  imd  that  we  all  do  so  in  the  cases  in  which  frmiliar  experience 
forces  our  conclusions  upon  us  without  any  active  process  of  inquiry 
OB  our  part,  and  in  which  the  belief  or  exptctation  fi:>llows  the 
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fogmsdon  of  tke  enience,  wkk  the  prompfckudo  and  certdnty  of  an 
instinct. 

§  3.  Bat  altkouffh  inference  of  an  inductive  character  is  possible 
without  the  use  of  signs,  it  could  never,  without  them,  be  carried  much 
beyond  the  very  simple  cases  vrhich  we  have  just  described,  and  which 
form,  in  all  probability,  the  limit  of  the  reasonings  of  those  animals  to 
whom  conventional  language  is  unknown.  Without  language,  or  some 
thing  equivalent  to  it,  there  could  only  be  as  much  of  reasoning  &om 
experience,  as  can  take  place  without  the*  aid  of  general  propositions. 
Now,  although  in  strictness  we  may  reason  from  past  experience  to  a 
fresh  individual  case  without  the  intermediate  stage  of  a  general  pro- 
position, yet  without  general  propositions  we  should  seldom  remember 
what  experience  we  have  had,  and  scarcely  ever  what  conclusions  that 
experience  will  warrant.  The  division  of  the  inductive  process  into 
two  parts,  the  first  ascertaining  what  is  a  mark  of  the  given  fact,  the 
second  whether  in  the  new  case  that  mark  exists,  is  natural,  and 
scientifically  iivdispensti^le.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
rendered  necessary  by  mere  distance  of  time.  The  experience  by 
which  we  are  to  guide  our  judgments  may  be  other  people's  expe- 
rience, little  of  which  can  be  communicated  to  us  otherwise  than  by 
langiiage :  when  it  is  our  own,  it  is  generally  experience  long  past ; 
unless,  therefore,  it  were  recorded  by  means  of  artificial  signs,  httle  of 
it  (except  in  cases  involving  our  intenser  sensations  or  emotions,  or  the 
subjects  of  our  daily  and  hourly  contemplations)  would  be  retained  in 
the  memory.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  when  the  inductive 
inference  is  of  any  but  the  most  direct  and  obvious  nature— -when  it 
requires  several  observations  or  experiments  in  varying  circumstances, 
and  the  comparison  of  one  of  these  with  another — ^it  is  impossible  to 
^oceed  a  step,  without  the  artificial  memory  which  words  bestow. 
Without  woros,  we  should,  if  we  had  often  s^n  A  and  B  in  imme- 
diate and  obvious  conjunction,  expect  B  whenever  we  saw  A ;  but  to 
discover  their  conjunction  when  not  obvious,  or  to  determine  whether 
it  is  really  constant  or  only  casual^  and  whether  there  is  reason  to  ex* 
pect  it  under  any  given  diange  of  circumstances,  is  a  process  far  too 
complex  to  be  pencnrmed  without  some  contrivance  to  make  our 
remembrance  of  our  own  mental  operations  accurate.  Now,  language 
is  such  a  contrivance.  When  that  instrument  is  called  to  our  aid,  the 
difficulty  is  reduced  to  that  of  making  our  remembrance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  accurate.  This  being  secured,  whatever  passes  through 
our  minds  may  be  remembered  accurately,  by  putting  it  carefiilly  into 
words,  and  committing  the  words  either  to  writing  or  to  memory. 

The  function  of  Naming,  and  particularly  of  Q«neral  Names,  in  In- 
duction, may  be  recapitulated  as  follows.  Eveiy  inductive  inference 
which  is  good  at  all,  is  eood  for  a  whole  class  of  cases ;  and,  that  the 
inference  may  have  any  better  warrant  of  its  correctness  than  the  mere 
clinging  togethef  of  two  ideas,  a  process  of  experimentation  and  com- 
parison is  necessary;  in  which  the  whole  class  of  cases  must  be 
brought  to  view,  and  some  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature  evolved 
and  ascertained,  since  the  existence  o£  such  an  uniformity  b  required 
as  a  justification  for  drawing  the  inference  in  even  a  single  case.  This 
uniformity,  therefore,  may  be  ascertained  once  for  all;  and  if,  being 
ascertained,  it  can  be  remembered^  it  will  serve  as  a  formula  for 
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making  in  paniciilar  cases  all  such  inf(Mrence8  aa  the  previous  evpeA- 
ence  will  warrant.  But  we  can  only  secure  its  being  remembered, 
or  give  ourselves  even  a  chance  of  carrying  in  our  memory  any  con- 
siderable number  of  such  uniformities,  by  registering  them  through  the 
medium  of  permanent  siffns ;  which  (being  m>m  the  nature  of  the  case, 
signs  not  of  an  individual  fact  but  of  an  uniformity,  that  is,  of  an  indefi^ 
nite  number  of  &ct8  similar  to  one  another)  are  general  signs ;  uni- 
vOTsals;  general  names,  and  general  propositions. 

§  4.  Axkd  here  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  an  oversight  committed  by 
some  eminent  metaphysicians ;  who  have  said  that  the  cause  of  our 
usin^  general  names  is  the  infinite  multitude  of  individual  objects,  which, 
makmg  it  impossible  to  have  a  name  for  each,  comp^  us  to  make 
one  name  serve  for  many.  This  is  a  very  limited  view  of  the  func* 
tion  of  general  names.  Even  if  there  were  a  name  for  every  individual 
object^  we  should  reauire  general  names  as  much  as  we  now  da 
Without  them  we  could  not  express  the  result  of  a  single  comparison, 
nor  record  any  one  of  the  uniformities  existing  in  nature ;  and  should 
be  hardly  better  off  in  respect  to  Induction  than  if  we  had  no  names 
at  alL  W ith  none  but  names  of  individuals  (or,  in  other  words,  proper 
names),  we  might  by  pronouncing  the  name,  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject, biU  we  could  not  assert  a  single  proposition ;  except  the  unmean- 
mg  ones  formed  by  predicating  two  proper  names  one  of  another.  It  is 
omy  by  means  of  geneml  names  that  we  can  convey,  any  information, 
mredicate  any  attribute,  even  of  an  individual,  much  mmre  of  a  class. 
Bigorously  speaking  we  could  get  on  vtrithout  any  other  general  names 
than  the  abstract  names  of  attributes ;  all  our  propositions  might  be  of 
the  form  "  such  an  individual  object  possesses  such  an  attribute,"  or 
"  such  an  attribute  is  always  (or  never)  conjoined  with  such  another 
attribute."  In  &ct,  however,  mankind  have  always  given  ^neral 
names  to  objects  as  well  as  attributes,  and  indeed  before  attnbutes : 
but  the  general  names  given  to  objects  imply  attributes,  derive  their 
whole  meaning  from  attributes ;  and  are  chiefly  usefol  as  the  language 
by  means  of  which  we  predicate  the  attributes  which  they  connote. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  principles  are  to  be  adhered  to  in 
^vin^  general  names,  so  that  these  names,  and  the  general  propositions 
m  which  they  fill  a  place,  may  conduce  most  to  the  purposes  of  Induc^ 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THS  REQUISITES  OF  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  LANGUAGE ;  AND  THE  PfilNCIPLES  OF 

DEFINITION. 

§  1.  In  order  that  we  may  possess  a  language  perfectly  suitable  for 
the  investigalion  and  expression  of  general  truths,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal, and  several  minor,  requisites.  The  first  is,  that  every  general 
name  should  have  a  meaning,  steadily  fixed,  and  precisely  determined. 
When,  by  the  folfilment  of  this  condition,  such  names  as  we  possess 
are  fitted  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  the  next  requisite, 
and  the  second  in  order  of  importance,  is  that  we  should  possess  i^ 
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••me  wli6ieT0r<me  is  needed;  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  desig 
nated  by  it»  which  it  is  of  impcntance  to  express. 

The  former  of  these  requisites  is  that  to  which  oar  attention  will  be 
exclusively  directed  in  the  present  chapter. 

4  2.  Ereiy  general  name,  dien,  must  have  a  certain  and  knowable 
meaning.  Now  the  meaning  (as  has  so  often  been  explained)  of  a 
general  connotative  name,  resides  in  the  connotation ;  in  the  attribute 
on  account  <^  which,  and  to  express  which,  the  name  is  given.  Thus, 
the  name  annual  being  given  to  lUl  things  which  possess  the  attributes 
of  sensation  and  vduntary  motion,  the  word  connotes  those  attributes 
exclusively,  and  they  constitute  the  whole  of  its  meaning.  If  the 
name  be  abstract,  its  denotation  is  the  same  with  the  connotation 
of  the  corresponding  c<Hicrete :  it  designates  directly  the  attribute, 
which  the  concrete  term  implies.  To  give  a  precise  meaning  to 
gen^^  names  is,  then,  to  fix  with  steading  the  attribute  or  attributes 
connoted  by  each  concrete  general  name,  and  denoted  by  the  con^ 
spending  abstract.  Since  absU^ct  names,  in  the  order  of  their  creation, 
do  not  precede  but  follow  concrete  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  etymolo- 
gical fact  that  they  are  almost  always  derived  from  them ;  we  may 
consider  their  meaning  as  determined  by,  and  dependent  upon,  die 
meaning  of  their  concrete :  and  thus  the  problem  of  giving  a  distinct 
meaning  to  general  language,  is  all  included  in  that  of  giving  a  precise 
connotation  to  aU  concrete  general  names. 

This  is  not  difficult  in  the  case  of  new  names ;  of  the  technical  terms 
created  by  philosophic  inquirers  for  die  purposes  of  science  or  art. 
But  when  a  name  is  in  common  use,  the  difficulty  is  greater ;  the  pro- 
blem in  this  case  not  being  that  of  choosing  a  convenient  connotadon 
for  the  name,  but  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  connotadon  with  which 
it  is  already  used.  That  this  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  is  a  sort 
of  paradox.  But  the  vulgar  (inddding  in  that  term  all  who  have  not 
accurate  habits  of  thought)  seldom  know  exaedy  what  assertion  they 
intend  to  make,  what  common  property  diey  mean  to  express,  when 
they  apply  the  same  name  to  a  number  of  different  things.  AU  which 
the  name  expresses  with  them,  when  diey  predicate  it  of  an  object,  is 
a  confused  feeling  of  resemblance  between  that  object  and  scmie  of  the 
other  things  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  denote  by  the  name. 
They  have  applied  the  name  Stone  to  various  objects  previously  seen ; 
diey  see  a  new  object,  which  appears  to  them  something  like  the 
former,  and  they  call  it  a  stone,  without  asking  diemselves  in  what 
respect  it  is  Uke,  or  what  mode  or  degree  of  resemblance  the  best 
aaUiorides,  or  even  they  themselves,  require  as  a  warrant  for  using 
the  name.  This  roug^  general  impression  of  resemblance  is,  how- 
ever; made  up  of  paidcidar  circumstances  of  resemblance ;  and  into 
diese  it  is  the  ousiness  of  the  logician  to  analyze  it ;  to  ascertain  what 
points  of  resemblance  among  the  different  things  commonly  called  by 
the  name,  have  ]m>duced  upon  the  common  mind  diis  vague  fooling  of 
likeness ;  have  given  to  the  diings  the  similarity  c£  ai^ect,  which  has 
made  them  a  dass,  and  has  caused  the  same  name  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them. 

But  although  general  names  are  impoded  by  the  vulgar  widiout  any 
more  definite  connotation  dian  that  of  a  "cvgue  resemblance ;  general 
pr^posidons  come  in  time  to  be  made,  m  wmch  predicates  are  applied 
3E 
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to  those  names,  that  is,  genial  aseertioiis  are  made  concerning  tba 
whole  of  the  things  which  are  denoted  by  the  name.  And  since  by  each 
of  these  propositicms  some  attribute,  more  or  less  precisely  conceiTed, 
is  of  coiffse  predicated,  the  idea  of  these  various  attributes  thus  be- 
comes associated  with  the  name,  and  in  a  sort  of  uncertain  way  it 
comes  to  connote  them ;  there  is  a  hesitation  to  apply  the  name  in  any 
new  case  in  which  any  of  the  attributes  &uniliarly  predicated  of  the 
ckss  does  not  exist.  And  thus  to  conmion  minds,  the  propositions 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  or  uttering  concerning  a  class, 
make  up  in  a  loose  way  a  sort  of  connotation  for  the  class-name.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  die  word  Civilized.  How  few  could  be  found, 
even  among  the  most  educated  persons,  who  would  undertake  to  say 
exactly  what  the  term  Civilized  connotes.  Yet  there  is  a  feeling  \fi 
the  minds  of  all  who  use  it,  that  they  are  using  it  with  a  meamng; 
and  this  meaning  is  made  up,  in  a  confhsed  manner,  of  everything 
which  they  have  heard  or  read  that  civilized  men  or  civilized  commu- 
nities, are,  or  should  be. 

It  is  at  this  stage,  probably,  in  the  progress  of  a  comctete  name,  that 
the  corresponding  abstract  name  generally  comes  into  use.  Under 
the  notion  that  the  concrete  name  must  of  course  convey  a  meaning, 
or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  some  property  common  to  all  things 
which  it  denotes,  men  give  a  name  to  this  common  property ;  fir<Mm 
the  concrete  Civilized,  uiey  form  the  abstract  Civilization.  But  since 
most  people  have  never  compared  the  different  things  which  are  called 
by  the  concrete  name,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  what  proper- 
ties these  things  have  in  common,  or  wh^er  they  have  any ;  eadi  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  marks  by  which  he  himself  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  guided  in  his  application  of  the  term :  and  these  being  merely 
vague  hearsays  and  current  phrases,  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  per- 
sons, nor  in  the  same  person  at  different  times.  Hence  the  word  (as 
Civilization,  for  example,)  which  professes  to  be  the  designation  of  the 
unknown  common  property,  conveys  scarcely  to  any  two  minds  the 
same  idea.  No  twQ  persons  agree  in  the  things  they  predicate  of  it ; 
and  when  it  is  itself  predicated  of  anything,  no  other  person  knows, 
nor  does  the  speaker  himself  know  with  precision,  wnat  he  means 
to  assert.  Many  other  words  which  could  be  named,  as  the  word 
honor y  or  the  wcnrd  gentleman,  exemplify  this  uncertainty  still  more 
strikingly. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  general  propositions  of  which 
no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  they  assert,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  correct  induction.  Whether  a  name  is  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  thinking,  or  as  a  means  of  communicating  the 
result  of  thought,  it  is  imperative  to  determine  exactly  the  attribute  or 
attributes  which  it  is  to  express :  to  give  it,  in  short,  a  fixed  and  ascer^ 
tained  connotation. 

§  3.  It  would,  however,  be  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
proper  office  of  a  logidan,  in  dealing  with  terms  already  in  use,  if  he 
were  to  think-  that  because  a  name  has  not  at  present  an  ascertained 
connotation,  it  is  competent  to  any  one  to  give  it  such  a  connotation  at 
his  own  choice.  The  meaning  of  a  term  actually  in  use  is  not  an  ar- 
Intrary  quantity  to  be  fixed,  but  an  unknown  quantity  to  be  sought. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  avail  ourselves,  as  &i 
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as  possible,  of  the  associaflioiis  ahead j  connected  ^itfa  the  name;  not 
enjoinmg  die  employment  of  it  in  a  manner  which  conflicts  with  all 
preyioos  habits,  and  especiaUy  not  so  as  to  require  the  rupture  of  those 
Btronsest  of  all  associations  between  names,  whyh  are  cheated  bj 
femiharity  with  propositions  in  whidithey  are  predicated  of  one  another. 
A  philosopher  would  have  little  chance  of  havrng  his  example  followed, 
if  ne  were  to  give  such  a  meaning  to  his  terms  as  should  require  us  to 
call  the  North  American  Indians  a  dvilized  people,  or  the  higher  classes 
in  France  or  England  savages ;  or  to  say  that  civilized  people  live  by 
hunting,  and  savages  by  a^culture.  Were  there  no  other  reason,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  eflectmg  so  complete  a  revolution  in  speech,  would 
be  more  than  a  sufficient  one.  The  endeavor  should  be,  that  all  gen- 
erally received  propositions  into  which  the  term  enters,  should  be  at 
least  as  true  after  its  meaning  is  fixed,  as  the;^  were  before ;  and  that 
&e  concrete  name  (therefore)  should  not  receive  such  a  connotation  as 
ahall  prevent  it  fit>m  denoting  things  which,  in  common  language,  it  is 
currently  affirmed  o£  The  fixed  and  precise  connotation  which  it 
receives,  should  not  be  in  deviation  from,  but  in  agreement  (as  far  as 
it  goes)  with,  the  vague  and  fluctuating  connotation  which  the  term 
already  had. 

To  fix  the  connotation  of  a  concrete  name,  or  the  denotation  of  the 
coiresponding  abstract,  is  to  define  the  name.  When  this  can  be  done 
without  rendering  any  received  assertions  inadmissible,  the  name  can 
be  defined  in  accordance  widi  its  recmved  use,  which  is  vulgarly  called 
defining  not  the  name  but  the  thing.  What  is  meant  by  the  improper 
expression  of  defining  a  thing  (or  rather  a  class  of  things — for  nobody 
talks  of  defining  an  mdividual),  is  to  define  the  name,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  shall  denote  those  things.  This,  of  course,  supposes 
a  comparison  of  die  things,  feature  by  feature  and  property  by  prop- 
erty, to  ascertain  what  attributes  they  agree  in ;  ana  not  unfirequenuy 
an  operadon  still  more  stricdy  inducdve,  for  die  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing some  unobvious  agreement  which  is  the  cause  of  the  obvious 
agreements. 

For,  in  order  to  eive  a  connotadon  to  a  name  consistently  witb  its 
denodng  certain  objects,  we  have  to  make  our  selecdon  from  among 
the  various  attributes  in  which  those  objects  agree.  To  ascertain  in 
what  they  do  agree  is,  therefore,  die  first  logical  operadon  requisite. 
When  tlus  has  been  done  as  fkr  as  is  necessaiy  or  pracdcable,  the 
quesdon  arises,  which  of  these  common  attributes  shall  be  selected  to 
be  associated  with  the  name.  For  if  the  class  which  the  name  denotes 
be  a  Kind,  the  common  properties  are  innumerable ;  and  even  if  not, 
they  are  often  extremely  numerous.  Our  choice  is  first  limited  by  the 
preforence  to  be  given  to  properdes  which  are  well  known,  and 
nmiliarly  predicated  of  the  class ;  but  even  these  are  often  too  numer- 
ous to  be  all  included  in  the  definidon,  and,  besides,  the  properties 
most  generally  known  may  not  be  those  which  serve  best  to  mark  out 
.  the  class  from  all  others.  We  should  therefore  select  fix>m  among  the 
common  properdes  (if  among  diem  any  such  are  to  be  found),  those 
on  which  it  has  been  ascertamed  by  experience,  or  proved  by  deduc- 
tion, that  many  others  depend ;  or  at  least  which  are  sure  marks  of 
them,  and  from  whence,  therefore,  many  others  will  follow  by  inferenoe. 
We  thus  see  that  to  frame  a  good  definidon  of  a  name  already  in  use, 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  discussion,  and  discussion  not  merely 
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tespeotiiig  the  usage  of  Itagiiftge^biUxwpeodi^lbe  pi^^ 
ana  even  the  origin  of  dioae  propeities.  And  brace  eveiy  enlarge* 
ment  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  olgeelB  to  whioh  the  name  is  aj^lied, 
k  liable  tb  sogvett  an  impvorenient  in  ibe  definition.  It  ia  imposnble 
to  frame  a  pcmct  set  of  definitions  on  any  snbjecty  until  the  tbeoz^  of 
the  subject  is  perfect :  and  as  science  makes  progress,  its  definitions 
are  also  progressrve. 

§  4.  The  discussion  of  Definitions^  in  so  ftr  as  it  does  not  turn  upon 
Ibe  use  of  words,  but  upon  the  properties  of  dungs,  Mr.  Wbeweil  calls 
the  Explication  of  Conceptions.  The  act  of  ascertaining,  better  than 
befi>re,  in  what  particulars  any  phenomena  which  axe  dMsed  together 
agree,  Mr.  Whewell  in  his  technical  phraseology  calls,  unfi)lding  tlia 
general  .conception  in  rirtue  of  whicb  they  are  so  daased.  Muung 
allowance  fi)r  what  appeaxa  to  me  die  daikenmg  and  misleading  ten- 
dency of  this  mode  of  expression,  several  of  bis  remaiks  are  so  mudi 
to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  take  tbe  liberty  of  traascribinff  them. 

He  observes,*  that  many  of  the  controversies  which  have  had  an 
important  share  in  the  fbrmadon  of  the  existing  bochr  of  science,  haye 
'*  assumed  the  form  of  a  batde  of  Definidons.  for  example,  die 
inquiry  concerning  the  laws  of  fiJling  bodies,  led  to  die  quesdon 
whether  the  proper  definidon  of  a  wi^^orm  Jbrce  is  diat  it  generates  a 
velocity  pn^nntional  to  the  spitce  firom  rest,  or  to  the  time.  The  con* 
troversy  of  the  «w  viva  was,  what  viras  the  proper  definidon  of  the 
tneofure  ^ Jbrce.  A  principal  quesdon  in  die  dassificadon  of  minerals 
is,  what  is  die  definition  of  a  mineral  epeeiee.  Physiologists  have 
endeavored  to  ibrow  light  on  dieir  subject  by  defining  argamzmiiamt 
or  some  similar  term."  Quesdons  of  the  same  nature  are  still  open 
respecting  the  definidons  of  Spedfic  Heat,  Latent  Heat,  Chemicd 
Combination,  and  Soludon. 

*'  It  is  very  important  for  us  to  observe,  that  these  controversies 
have  never  been  quesdons  of  insulated  and  arbitrary  definidons,  as 
men  seem  often  tempted  to  imagine  them  to  have  been.  In  all  cases 
there  is  a  tacit  assumpdon  of  some  propoddon  which  is  to  be  expressed 
b^  means  of  the  definidon  and  wnich  gives  it  its  importance.  The 
dispute  coBoeming  die  definkion  dius  acquires  a  real  value,  and  be- 
comes a  question  concerning  true  and  fidse.  Thus  in  the  discussion 
of  the  quesdon,  What  is  a  umfOTm  fi>roe  %  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  gravity  is  a  uniform  force.  In  the  debate  of  the  vtt  vttia,  it  was 
assumed  that  in  the  mutual  acdon  of  bodies  the  whole  effi^ct  of  tbe 
force  is  unchanffed.  In  the  zoological  definidon  of  spedes  (diat  it 
consists  of  individuals  which  have,  or  may  have,  qnrung  from  die  same 
parents,)  it  is  presumed  that  individuals  so  related  resemUe  each  other 
more  than  diose  which  are  exduded  by  sudi  a  definidon ;  or,  perhaps, 
diat  spedes  so  de&ied  have  permanent  and  definite  differences.  A 
de&iition  of  organisation,  or  of  some  odier  term,  which  was  not  em- 
ployed to  express  some  prindple,  would  be  of  no  value. 

**  The  estaolishment,  therefore,  of  a  right  definidon  of  a  term,  may 
be  a  useful  step  in  die  explication  of  our  concepdons ;  but  this  will  be 
the  case  then  only  when  we  have  under  our  consideradon  some  prop- 
osition in  which  the  term  is  employed.    For  diea  die  cpieedon  leally 
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liy  how  the  coBeeptum  shall  be  ondeiBtood  and  defined  in  order  that 
die  pn^oeition  may  be  tme/' 

"  To  unfold  onr  conoeplionB  by  means  of  definitions  has  never  been 
serriceable  to  science,  except  when  it  has  been  associated  with  an 
mffltyitftilifttA  use  of  the  definitions.  The  endeavor  to  define  a  Uniform 
Force  was  combined  with  the  assertion  that  gravity  is  a  unifonn  force  : 
the  attempt  to  define  Accelerating  Force  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  doctnne  that  accelerating  forces  may  be  componnded :  die  process 
of  defining  Momentnm  was  connected  with  the  principle  that  momenta 
ffained  and  lost  are  eqnal :  naturalists  would  have  giv^i  in  vain  the 
definidon  of  Species  which  we  have  ouoted,  if  die^  had  not  also  given 

die  charaeters  of  species  so  separated Definition  may  be  the  best 

mode  of  explaiinng  our  concepdon,  but  that  which  alone  makes  it 
worth  while  to  exj&in  it  in  any  mode»  is  die  opportunity  of  using  it  m 
die  expression  of  truth.  When  a  definition  is  prc^uzided  to  us  as  a 
useful  step  in  knowledge,  we  are  always  enti^ea  to  ask  what  principle 
it  serves  to  enunciate." 

In  giving  an  exact  connotation  to  the  phrase,  "  an  uniform  finrce," 
philosophers  (as  Mr.  Whewell  observes)  restricted  diemselves  by  the 
condition,  diat  the  phrase  should  continue  to  denote  mivity.  The 
diBcussioti,  dierefore,  respecting  die  definition,  resolved  itself  into  diis 
quesdon,  What  is  diere  of  an  unifinrm  nature  in  the  modons  produced 
by  gravity  1  By  observadons  and  comparisons  it  was  found,  that  what 
was  umfiSrm  in  those  modons  vras  die  rado  of  die  veloci^  required  to 
the  time  elapsed ;  equal  velocides  being  added  in  eoual  terms.  An 
«niform  force,  therefore,  was  defined^  a  force  which  adds  equal  veloci* 
ties  in  equal  times.  So,  again,  in  defining  momentum.  It  was  already 
a  received  doctrine,  diat  when  two  objects  impinge  upon  one  another, 
the  momentnm  lost  by  die  one  is  equal  to  that  gained  by  the  odier. 
This  proposidon  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  preserve,  not  however 
from  die  modve  (which  operates  in  many  other  cases)  diat  it  was  firmly 
fixed  in  popular  belief;  wr  die  proposidon  in  quesdon  had  never  been 
heard  of  by  any  but  scientific  men.  But  it  was  felt  to  contain  a  trudi : 
even  a  superficial  observadon  of  the  phenomena  left  no  doubt  that  in 
the  propagadon  of  modon  from  one  body  to  another,  diere  was  some* 
thing  or  which  the  one  body  gained  precisely  what  the  other  lost;  and 
the^ord  momentum  had  been  invented  to  exjpress  this  unknown  some* 
dnng.  In  the  setdement,  therefore,  of  the  demiidon  of  momentum,  was 
contained  the  determinadon  of  the  quesdon,  What  is  dnt  of  which  a 
body,  when  it  sets  another  body  in  modon,  loses  exactly  as  much  as  it 
communicates  1  And  when  experiment  had  shown  diat  this  sanuthing^ 
was  the  product  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  by  its  mass,  or  quandty  of 
matter,  mis  became  the  definidon  of  momentum. 

Mr.  Whewell  very  justly  adds,*  **  The  business  of  definidon  is  part 

of  the  business  of  discovery To  define^  so  that  our  defimdon 

shall  have  any  sciendfic  value,  requires  no  small  pordon  of  that  saga- 

dty  by  which  truth  is  detected .When  it  has  been  clearly  seen 

vrhat  ought  to  be  our  definidon,  it  must  b^  pretty  well  known  what 
tmdi  we  have  to  state.  The  definidon,  as  well  as  the  discovery,  wip- 
poses  a  decided  step  in  our  knowledge  to  have  been  made«  The 
writers  on  Logic,  in  the  middle  ages,  made  Definidon  dielast  stage  hi 
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the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  in  this  arrangement  at  least,  the  his- 
tory  of  science,  and  the  philo8m>hy' derived  from  the  history,  confirm 
their  speculative  vievrs."  For  m  order  to  judge  how  the  name  whidi 
denotes  a  class  may  best  be  defined,  we  must  know  all  the  properties 
common  to  the  class,  and  all  the  relations  of  causation  or  dependence 
among  those  properties. 

If  die  properties  which  are  fittest  to  be  selected  as  marks  of  other 
coimnon  properties  are  also  obvious  and  familiar,  and  especially  if  they 
bear  a  great  part  in  producing  that  general  and  superndal  au:  of  re- 
semblance which  was  the  original  inducement  to  the  formation  of  the 
class,  the  definition  will  then  be  most  felicitous.  But  it  is  often  necea- 
sarv  to  define  the  class  by  some  property  not  familiarly  known,  provi- 
ded that  property  be  the  best  marie  of  those  which  are  known.  M.  de 
BlainviUe,  for  instance,  has  founded  his  definition  of  life,  upon  the 
process  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  which  incessantly  goes  on 
in  every  living  body,  so  that  the  particles  composing  it  are  never  for 
two  instants  the  same.  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  obvioua 
properties  of  living  bodies ;  itmi^t  escape  altogether  the  notice  of  an 
unscientific  observer.  Yet  great  authorities  (ind^>endently  of  M.  de 
Blainville,  who  is  himself  a  first-rate  authority,)  have  thought,  seem- 
ingly vrith  much  reason,  that  no  other  property  so  well  answers  the 
conditions  required  for  the  definition. 

§  5.  Having  laid  down  the  principles  which  ought  for  the  most  part 
to  be  observed  in  attempting  to  give  a  precise  connotation  to  a  term  in 
use,  I  must  now  add,  tnat  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  adhere  to 
those  principles,  and  that  even  when  practicable,  it  is  occasionally  not 
desirable.  Cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  precise  definition  of  a  name  in  agreement  with  usage,  occur 
very  frequently.  There  is  often  no  one  connotation  capable  of  being 
giv^i  to  a  word,  so  that  it  shall  still  denote  everything  it  is  accustomed 
to  denote ;  or  that  all  the  propositions  into  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
enter,  and  which  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  shall  remain  true.  In- 
dependently of  accidental  ambiguities,  in  which  the  difierent  meanings 
have  no  connexion  with  one  another ;  it  continually  happens  that  a 
word  is  used  in  two  or  more  senses  derived  from  each  other,  but  yet 
radically  distinct.  So  long  as  a  term  is  vague,  that  is,  so  long  as  its 
connotation  is  not  ascertained  and  permanently  fixed,  it  is  constandy 
liable  to  be  applied  by  extension  irom  one  thmg  to  another,  until  it 
reaches  things  which  lutve  little,  or  even  no,  resemblance  to  those  which 
were  first  designated  by  it. 

Suppose,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,^  **  that 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  denote  a  series  of  objects ;  that  A  possesses 
some  one  quality  in  con^non  with  B ;  B  a  quality  in  common  with  C ; 
C  a  quality  in  common  with  D ;  D  a  quality  in  common  with  £ ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which  belongs  in  common 
to  any  three  objects  in  the  series.  Is  it  not  conceivable,  that  the  affin- 
ity between  A  and  B  may  produce  a  transference  of  die  name  of  the 
first  to  the  second ;  and  tnat,  in  consequence  of  the  other  affinities 
which  connect  the  remaining  objects  together,  the  same  name  may  pass 
in  soocewon  from  B  to  C ;  from  C  to  D ;  and  firom  D  to  E  t    la  itaa, 
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maaiier  a  common  appeUation  will  arise  between  A  and  £,  althoash  the 
two  objects  may,  in  fiieir  nature  and  properties,  be  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  that  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  conceive  how  the 
thoughts  were  led  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  transitions,  never- 
theless, may  have  been  all  so  easy  and  gradual,  that,  were  they  suc- 
cessfully detected  by  the  fortunate  ingenuity  of  a  theorist,  we  should 
instantly  recognize,  not  only  the  verisimilitude,  but  the  truth  of  the 
conjecture :  in  the  same  way  as  we  admit,  with  the  confidence  of  intu- 
itive conviction,  the  c^tainty  of  the  well-known  etymological  process 
which  connects  the  Latin  preposition  e  or  ex  with  the  English  substan 
tive  stranger,  the  moment  that  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain  are 
submitted  to  our  examination."* 

The  applications  which  a  word  acquires  by  this  gradual  extension 
of  it  from  one  set  of  objects  to  another,  Stewart,  adopting  an  expres- 
sion from  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  calls  it  transitive  applications ;  and  after 
briefly  illustrating  such  of  them  as  are  the  result  of  local  or  casual 
associations,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — t 

"  But  although  by  i^  the  ereater  part  of  the  transitive  or  derivative 
applications  of  words  depend  on  casual  and  unaccountable  caprices  of 
the  feelings  or  the  &ncy,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  they  open  a 
very  interesting  field  of  philosophical  speculation.  Such  are  those,  in 
which  an  analogous  transference  of  the  corresponding  term  may  be 
remarked  universally,  or  very  generally,  in  other  languages ;  and  in 
which,  of  course,  the  uniformity  of  the  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
essential  prinaples  of  the  human  firame.  Even  in  such  cases,  however^ 
it  will  b^  no  means  be  always  found,  on  examination,  that  the  various 
Implications  of  the  same  term  have  arisen  from  any  common  quality 
or  qualities  in  the  objects  to  which  they  relate.  ■  In  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  they  may  be  traced  to  some  natural  and  universal  asso- 
ciations of  ideas,  founded  in  the  common  Acuities,  common  organs^ 

and  common  condition  of  the  human  race According  to  the 

different  degrees  of  intimacy  and  strength  in  the  associations  on  which 
the  transitions  of  language  are  fi^unded,  very  different  efifects  mav 
be  expected  to  arise.  Where  the  association  is  slight  and  casual 
the  several  meanings  will  remain  distinct  from  each  other,  and  will 
often,  in  process  of  time,  assume  the  appearance  of  capricious  varieties 
in  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary  sign.  Where  the  cusoddHon  is  so 
natural  and  habitual,  as  to  become  virtually  indissoluble,  the  transitive 
meanings  will  coalesce  into  one  complex  conception;  and  every  new 
transition  toiH  become  a  more  comprehensive  generalization  of  the  term 
fit  question.*' 

I  solicit  particular  attention  to  the  law  of  mind  expressed  in  the  last 
sentence,  and  which  is  the  source  of  the  perplexity  so  often  experienced 
in  detecting  these  transitions  of  meamng.  Ignorance  of  that  law  is 
the  shoal  upon  whidi  some  of  the  greatest  mtellects  which  have  adorned 
the  human  race  have- been  verecked.  The  inquiries  of  Plato  into  the 
definitions  of  some  of  the  most  general  terms  of  moral  Bpecu]ation» 
are  characterized  by  Bacon  as  a  rar  nearer  approach  to  a  true  indue- 

*  **  E,  ox,  oxtn,  6xtranoas,  ^tarsngor,  stnnger." 

Another  etymological  example  sometiroes  cited  is  the  derivation  of  the  English  tmcb 
from  the  Lattn  mma.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  words  to  bear  fewer  ontwaxd  maifcs 
of  relationship,  yet  there  is  bat  one  stbp  between  them ;  avj^«viMc«lii«,  imeU, 
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live  mediod  -than  is  dsffwbeie  to  be  Ibusd  among  llie  andaitB,  aad  are, 
indeed,  almost  perfect  examples  of  tbe  |H»paratory  process  of  com* 
parison  and  abstraction ;  but,  from  being  unaware  of  die  law  jvot 
mentioned,  he  wasted  the  powers  of  this  great  lo^al  instnunent  upon 
iziqniries  in  which  it  could  reaMze  no  resuk,  smee  the  phentaiena 
whose  common  properties  he  so  elaborately  endeavored  to  detect,  had 
not  really  any  conunon  pr<^perties.  Bacon  himself  fell  into  the  same 
error  in  his  speculations  on  the  nature  of  Heat,  in  which  it  is  impossi* 
ble  not  to  think,  with  Mr.  Whewell,  that  he  confounded  under  ^e 
name  hot,  classes  of  phenomena  which  had  no  prc^perty  in  common.* 
Duffald  Stewart  certainly  overstates  the  matter  when  he  speaks  of  '*a 
prejudice  which  has  descended  to  modem  times  from  the  scholastic 
ages,  that  when  a  word  admits  of  a  variety  of  significations,  diese 
different  significations  must  all  be  species  of  the  same  genus,  and 
must  consequently  include  some  essential  idea  common  to  every  indi- 
vidual to  which  the  generic  term  can  be  applied  :"t  for  bodi  Aristode 
and  his  followers  were  well  aware  that  there  are  such  things  as  ain- 
biguities  of  language,  and  delighted  in  distinguidiing  them.  But  they 
never  suspected  ambiguity  in  the  cases  wh^re  (as  Stewart  remarks) 
the  associadon  on  whidi  the  transidon  o(  meaning  was  founded  is  so 
natural  and  habitual,  that  the  two  meanings  blend  togedier  in  die  mind, 
and  a  real  transidon  becomes  an  apparent  generalizadon.  Acoordin^y 
diey  wasted  an  infinity  of  pains  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  definitiOD 
induch  ^ould  serve  for  several  distinct  meanings  at  once :  as  in  an  in- 
stance nodced  by  Stewart  himself^  that  of  "  causadon ;  the  ambigui^ 
of  die  word  which,  in  die  Greek  language,  corresponds  to  the  Engliab 
word  cause,  having  suggested  to  them  t£e  vain  attempt  of  tracing  the 
common  idea  which,  in  the  case  of  any  effect,  belongs  to  the  ^icieni, 
to  the  matter,  to  the  /arm,  and  to  the  end*  The  idle  generalities"  (he 
adds)  **  we  meet  with  in  other  philosopherB,  about  the  ideas  of  the  g^nd, 
die  Jit,  and  the  becoming,  have  taken  their  rise  firom  the  same  undue 
influence  of  popular  epidiets  on  the  speeuladons  of  the  learned."  | 

Among  words  which  have  imdergone  so  many  successive  traasidooB 
of  meaning  that  every  trace  of  a  property,  common  to  all  the  things 
they  are  applied  to,  or  at  least  common  ^d  also  peculiar  to  those 
things,  has  been  lost,  Stewart  considers  the  word  Beautiful  to  be  one. 
And  (without  attempting  to  decide  a  quesdon  which  in  no  respect 
belongs  to  logic)  I  cannot  Imt  feel,  vtri^  him,  considerable  doubt» 
whether  the  word  beautiful  connotes  the  same  propeny  when  we 
speak  of  a  beaudfiil  colcnr,  a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  action,  a  beauti* 
ful  character,  and  a  beautiful  soludon  of  a  madiemadcal  problem.  The 
word  was  doubtless  extended  from  one  of  diese  objects  to  another  on 
account  of  some  resemblance  between  them,  or,  more  probably, 
between  the  emodons  they  excited ;  but,  by  this  progressive  extenaioB, 
it  has  at  last  reached  things  very  remote  firom  those  ot^Jects  of  sight  to 
which  diere  is  no  doubt  diat  it  was  first  aj^nropriated;  and  it  is  at 
least  quesdonable  whether  there  is  now  any  property  common  to  all 
die  things  we  call  beautiful,  except  the  property  of  agreeableness* 
which  the  term  certainly  does  connote,  but  which  cannot  be  all  diat  we 
in  any  instance  intend  to  express  by  it,  sincei  diere  are  many  agreeaUe 
things  which  we  never  call  beautiftil.     If  such  be  the  case,  it  ia 

*  BUtory  o/Me  IndiuHvt  SeUncu,  1,  48. 
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impoflsiUe  to  give  to  the  word  beauiifiil  any  fixed  oonnotatioii,  sud 
that  it  ahall  denote  all  the  objects  which  in  common  use  it  now  denotes 
Imt  no  others.  A  fixed  connotation,  however,  it  ou^t  to  have ;  for, 
so  long  as  it  has  not^  it  is  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  soimitifio  term,  and, 
efiren  as  a  wcod  in  popular  use,  must  be  a  perpetual  source  of  fidse 
analogies  and  erroneous  generalizations. 

This  then,  constitutes  a  case  in  exemplification  of  our  remark,  thai 
eren  when  Uiere  is  a  property  cofmmon  to  all  the  things  denoted  by  a 
name,  to  erect  that  property  into  the  definitioa  and  exclusire  connota* 
tion  of  the  name  is  not  always  desirable.  The  various  things  called 
beautiful  unquestiooabbr  resemble  one  another  in  being  agreeable; 
b«t  to  make  this  the  definition  of  beauty,  and  so  extend  the  word 
Beautiful  to  all  affreeable  thuigs,  would  be  to  drop  altogether  a  portion 
of  meaning  whicm  the  word  really,  although  indwinotly,  conveys,  and 
to  do  what  depends  upon  us  towards  causing  those  ^^laHties  of  the 
objects  which  the  wora  previously,  though  vaguely,  pomted  at,  to  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  It  is  bitter,  in  sui£  a  case,  to  give  a  fixed 
comiotation  to  the  term  by  restricting,  than  by  extendii^^  its  use ;  radier 
excluding  from  the  epithet  beantifiil  some  things  to  which  it  is  com* 
Aonly  considered  applicable,  than  leaving  out  of  its  connotation  any 
of  the  qualities  by  i^ch,  though  occanonally  lost  sight  of,  the  ffeneral 
imnd  may  have  been  habituaUy  guided  in  the  commonest  and  most 
interesting  applications  of  the  term.  For  there  is  no  question  that 
when  people  call  anything  beautifol,  they  think  they  are  asserting  more 
than  that  it  is  merely  agreeable.  They  think  they  are  ascritang  a 
peculiar  sort  of  agreeableness,  analogous  to  that  vidnch  they  find  in 
some  other  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  apply  the 
same  name.  If,  therefore,  diere  be  any  pecuHar  sort  of  acreeableness 
which  w  comnlon,  thoueh  not  to  aU,  yet  to  the  principal  uiings  which 
are  called  beauti^l,  it  is  better  to  limit  the  denotation  of  the  teitn  to 
those  things,  than  to  leave  that  Idnd  c£  quality  without  a  term  to  con* 
note  it,  and  thereby  divert  attention  firom  its  pecidiarities. 

§  6.  The  last  remark  exemplifies  a  rule  of  terminology,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  and  which  has  hardly  yet  been  recognized  as  a  rule^ 
but  by  a  fow  thinkers  of  the  present  ^neration.  In  attempting  to 
rectify  the  use  of  a  vague  term  by  givme  it  a  fixed  comiotation,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  discai^d  (unless  adinisedly,  and  on  the  ground  of 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject,)  any  portion  of  the  connotation 
which  the  word,  in  however  indistinct  a  manner,  previously  carried 
with  it.  For  otherwise  language  loses  one  of  its  mherent  and  most 
valuable  properties,  that  of  being  the  conservator  of  ancient  experi 
ence ;  the  keeper-alive  of  those  Noughts  and  observations  of  by-gone 
ages,  which  hiay  be  alien  to  the  tendencies  of  die  passing  time.  This 
fiuiction  of  language  is  so  often  overlooked  or  undervalued,  that  a  few 
observations  npon  it  appear  to  be  extremely  required. 

Even  when  the  connotation  of  a  term  has  been  accurately  fixed,  and 
still  more  if  it  has  been  left  in  the  state  of  a  vague  unanalyzed  feeling 
of  resemblance ;  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  w<Mrd,  through 
ftmifiar  use,  to  part  widt  a  portion  of  its  connotation.  It  is  a  vreU* 
known  law  of  the  mind,  that  a  word  originally  associated  with  a  very 
complex  cluster  of  ideas,  is  far  firom  caUing  up  all  those  ideas  in  the 
mina,  every  time  the  word  is  used :  it  calls  up  only  one  or  two,  from 
3F 
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which  the  mind  mns  on  by  fresh  aasociatioDS  to  another  set  of  ideas^ 
without  waiting  for  the  suegestion  of  the  remainder  of  the  complex 
cluster.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  our  processes  of  thought  could  not 
take  place  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  which  we  knew  they  possess. 
Very  often,  indeed,  when  we  are  employing  a  word  in  our  mental 
operations,  we  are  so  far  from  waiting  until  the  complex  idea  whidi 
corresponds  to  the  meaning  of  the  wond  is  consdously  brought  before 
us  in  all  its  parts,  that  we  run  on  to  new  trains  of  ideas  by  die  other 
associations  which  the  mere  word  excites,  without  having  realized  in 
our  imagination  any  part  whatever  of  the  meaning :  thus  using  the 
word,  and  even  using  it  well  and  accurately,  and  carrying  on  impor- 
tant processes  of  reasonmg  by  means  of  it,  in  an  almost  mechanical 
manner:  so  much  so,  that  some  philosophers,  generalizing  fix>m  an 
extreme  case,  have  fancied  that  aU  reasoning  is  but  the  mechanical 
use  of  a  set  of  terms  according  to  a  certain  form.  We  may  discuss 
and  settle  the  most  important  interests  of  towns  or  nations,  by  the 
appHcation  of  general  meorems  or  practical  maxims  previously  laid 
down,  without  having  had  consciously  suggested  to  us,  once  in  the 
whole  process,  the  houses  and  green  fields,  the  thnmged  market- 
places and  domestic  hearths,  of  which  not  only  those  towns  and  nationa 
consist,  but  which  the  words  town  and  nation  confessedly  mean. 

Since,  then,  general  names  come  in  this  manner  to  be  used  (and 
even  to  do  a  portion  of  their  work  well)  without  suggesting  to  the 
mind  the  whole  of  their  meaning,  and  often  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
very  small,  or  no  part  at  all  of  that  meaning;  we  cannot  wonder  that 
words  so  used  come  in  time  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  suggesting  any 
other  of  the  ideas  appropriated  to  them,  than  those  wiw  which  the 
association  is  most  immediate  and  strongest,  or  most  kept  up  by  the 
incidents  of  life :  the  remainder  being  lost  altogether ;  umess  the 
mind,  hj  often  ccmscionsly  dwelling  upon  them,  keeps  up  the  asMcia- 
tion.  Words  naturally  retain  much  more  of  their  meaning  to  persons 
of  active  imagination,  who  habitually  represent  to  themselves  things  in 
the  concrete,  with  the  detail  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  actual  world. 
To  minds  of  a  different  description,  the  only  antidote  to  this  corruption 
of  language  is  predication.  The  habit  <^  predicating  of  the  name,  aU 
the  various  properties  which  it  originally  c(Hmoted>  xeeps  up  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  name  and  those  properties. 

But  in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  the  (predicates 
should  themselves  retain  their  association  with  the  properties  which 
they  severally  connote.  For  the  propositions  cannot  keep  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  alive,  if  the  meaning  of  the  propositions  themselves 
should  die.  And  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  propositions  to  be 
mechanically  repeated,  mechanically  retained  in  me  memory,  and 
their  truth  endmy  assented  to  and  relied  up<m,  while  yet  they  carry 
no  meaning  distinctly  home  to  the  mind ;  and  v^vle  the  matter  of  fa<^ 
or  law  of  nature  which  they  originally  expressed,  is  as  much  lost  sigh** 
of,  and  practically  dbregarded,  as  if  it  never  had  been  heard  of  at  alL 
In  those  subjects  which  are  at  the  same  time  familiar  and  complicated, 
and  especiaUy  in  those  which  are  so  much  of  both  these  things  as  moral 
and  social  suojects  are,  it  is  matter  of  conunon  remark  how  many  im- 
portant propositions  are  believed  and  repeated  from  habit,  while  no 
account  could  be  given,  and  no  sense  is  practically  manifested,  of  the 
truths  which  they  convey.    Hence  it  is,  that  the  tradidonal  maxims  of 
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M  experience,  diough  seldom  questioned,  have  so  litUe  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  life;  because  their  meaning  is  never,  by  most  persons, 
really  felt,  until  personal  experience  has  brought  it  home.  And  thus 
also  It  is  that  so  many  principles  of  religion,  ediics,  and  even  politics, 
•o  full  of  meaning  and  reality  to  first  converts,  have  manifested  (after 
the  association  of  that  meaning  with  the  verbal  formulas  has  ceased  to 
be  kept  up  by  the  controversies  which  accompanied  their  first  intro* 
duction)  a  tendency  to  degenerate  rapidly  into  lifeless  dogmas;  which 
tendency,  all  the  efforts  of  an  education  expressly  and  skillfully 
directed  to  keeping  the  meaning  alive,  are  barely  found  8u£Gicient  to 
counteract 

Considering,  then,  that  the  human  mind,  in  different  ffenerations, 
occupies  itself  with  different  things,  and  in  one  age  is  led  by  the  cir- 
cumstances whicb  surround  it  to  fix  more  of  its  attention  ^pon  one  of 
the  ^operties  of  a  thing,  in  another  a^e  upon  another ;  it  is  natural 
and  mevitable  that  in  every  age  a  certain  portion  of  our  recorded  and 
traditional  knowledge,  not  being  continually  suggested  by  the  pursuits 
and  inquiries  with  which  mankind  are  at  that  time  engrossed,  should 
fall  asleep,  as  it  were,  and  fade  fix>m  the  memory.  It  would  be  utterly 
lost,  if  the  propositions  or  formulas,  the  results  of  the  previous  expe- 
rience, did  not  remain,  and  continue  to  be  repeated  and  believed  in, 
as  forms  of  words  it  may  be,  but  of  words  that  once  really  conveyed^ 
and  are  still  supposed  to  convey,  a  meaning :  which  meaning,  though 
suspended,  may  be  historically  traced,  and  when  suggested,  is  recog- 
nized by  minds  of  the  necessary  endowments  as  being  still  matter  ot 
&ct,  or  truth.  While  the  formulse  remain,  the  meaning  may  at  any 
time  revive ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  the  formulae  progressively  lose 
the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey,  so  on  the  other,  when  this 
forgetfulness  has  reached  its  height  and  beffun  to  produce  consequences 
of  obvious  evil,  minds  arise  which  firom  me  contemplation  of  the  for- 
muke  rediscover  the  whole  truth,  and  announce  it  again  to  mankind, 
not  as  a  discovery,  but  as  the  meaning  of  that  whicb  they  have  long 
been  taught,  and  still  profess  to  believe. 

Thus  there  is  a  perpetual  oscillation  in  spiritual  truths,  and  in 
spiritual  doctrines  of  any  significance,  even  when  not  truths.  Their 
meaning  is  almost  always  in  a  process  either  of  being  lost  or  of  being 
recovered ;  a  remark  upon  which  alMiistory  is  a  comment.  Whoever 
has  attended  to  the  history  of  the  more  serious  convictions  of  mankind 
—of  the  opinions  by  which  the  general  conduct  of  their  lives  is,  or  as 
thev  conceive  ought  to  be,  more  especially  regulated — ^is  aware  that 
while  reccKpizing  verbally  the  very  same  doctrines,  they  attach,  to 
them  at  dmerent  periods  a  greater  or  a  less  quantity,  and  even  a  differ- 
ent kind,  of  meaning.  The  words  in.  their  original  acceptation  con- 
noted, and  the  propositions  expressed,  a  complication  of  outward  facts 
and  inward  feelings,  to  different  portions  of  which  the  ^neral  mind  is 
more  particularly  alive  in  different  venerations  of  mankind.  To  com- 
mon minds,  only  that  portion  of  me  meaning  u  in  each  generation 
suggested,  of  which  that  generation  possesses  the  counterpart  in  its 
Gvm  habitual  experience.  But  the  words  and  j)ropositions  lie  ready, 
to  suggest  to  any  mind  duly  prepared,  the  remainder  of  the  meaning. 
Such  individual  minds  are  almost  always  to  be  found ;  and  the  lost 
meaning,  revived  by  them,  again  by  degrees  works  its  way  into  the  ^ 
general  mind. 
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There  s  scarcely  anytking  whieb  can  materiQUj  vetazd  the  arti?al 
of  this  salutary  reacdon,  except  the  shattow  ooncepdons  andincautioafl 
proceedings  of  mere  logicians.  It  sometimes  happens  diat  towards 
the  close  of  the  downward  period,  when  the  words  have  lost  part  <^ 
Iheir  significance  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  recover  it,  persons  arise 
whose  leading  and  favorite  idea  is  the  impOTtanoe  of  clear  conceptions 
and  precise  thoucht,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  definite  language. 
These  persons,  m  examining  the  old  formulas,  easily  perceive  that 
words  ere  used  in  them  without  a  meaning ;  and  if  they  are  not  the 
sort  of  persons  who  are  capable  of  rediscovermg  the  lost  signification, 
they  naturally  enough  4iszi^^  ^®  formula,  and  define  the  name 
without  any  reference  to  it.  In  so  doing  they  &8ten  down  the  name 
to  what  it  connotes  in  common  use  at  Uie  time  when  it  conveys  the 
smallest  quantity  of  meaning ;  and  introduce  the  practice  of  employing 
it,  consistently  and  uniformly,  according*  to  that  connotation.  Hie 
word  in  this  way  acquires  an  extent  of  denotation  ftr  beyond  what  it 
had  before;  it  becomes  extended  to  many  things  to  vrhich  it  was 
previously,  in  appearance  capriciously,  rerased.  Of  the  propositions 
m  which  it  was  formerly  used,  those  which  were  true  in  virtue  of  the 
forg<^tten  part  of  its  meaning  are  now,  by  the  clearer  light  which  the 
definition  diffuses,  seen  not  to  be  true  according  to  the  definidon; 
which,  however,  is  the  recoraized  and  sufficiently  correct  expression 
of  all  that  is  perceived  to  be  m  the  mind  of  any  one  by  whom  the  term 
is  used  at  the  present  day.  The  ancient  formulas  are  consequently 
treated  as  prejudices ;  and  people  are  no  longer  taught,  as  before, 
though  not  to  understand  them,  yet  to  believe  that  there  is  trudi  in 
them.  They  no  longer  remain  in  men's  minds  surrounded  W  respect, 
and  ready  at  any  time  to  suggest  their  original  meaning.  The  tnidui 
which  they  convey  are  not  only,  under  these  circumstances,  redis- 
covered far  more  slowly,  but,  when  rediscovered,  the  prejudice  with 
which  novelties  are  regarded  is  now,  in  some  degree  at  least,  against 
ihem,  instead  of  being  on  their  side. 

An  example  may  make  these  remarks  more  intelligible.  In  all  ages, 
except  where  moral  speculation  has  been  silenced  by  outward  compul- 
sion, or  where  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  it  have  received  fuH  satis* 
&ction  from  an  established  faith  unhesitatingly  acquiesced  in,  one  of 
the  subjects  which  have  most  occupied  the  minds  of  thinking  men  is 
the  inquiry.  What  is  virtue  1  or.  What  is  a  virtuous  character  !  Among 
the  different  theories  on  t^e  subject  which  have,  at  different  times, 
grown  up  and  obtained  currency,  every  one  of  which  reflected  as  in 
&e  clearest  mirror  the  express  image  of  the  a^  which  gave  it  birth; 
there  was  one,  brought  forth  by  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  which  virtue  consisted  in  a  correct  calculation  of  our 
own  personal  interests,  either  in  this  world  only,  or  also  in  the  next. 
There  probably  had  been  no  era  in  history,  except  the  declining  period 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  which  this  theory  coutd  have  grown  up  and 
made  many  converts.  It  could  only  have  originated  in  an  age  essen- 
tially unheroic.  It  was  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  theory, 
that  the  only  beneficial  actions  which  people  in  general  were  much 
accustomed  to  see,  or  were  therefore  much  accustomed  to  praise,  should 
be  such  as  were,  or  at  least  might  without  contradicting  obvious  facts 
be  supposed  to  be,  the  result  of  the  motive  above  characterized. 
Hence  the  words  really  connoted  no  more  in  common  acceptation, 
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itmxi  waB  set  down  in  the  d^nition :  to  which  consequently  no  objec 
tion  lay  on  the  score  of  deviation  from  usage,  if  the  usage  of  that  age 
alone  was  to  be  considered. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  partisans  of  this  theory  had  contrived  to 
introouce  (as,  to  do  them  justice,  they  showed  ^emselyes  suffici«itly 
inclined^  a  consistent  and  undeviating  use  of  the  term  according  to 
this  danintien.  Suppose  that  they  ^d  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
word  disinterestedness  from  the  language,  in  obtaining  the  disuie  at 
all  expressions  attaching  odknn  to  salfislmeoo  or  commendation  to  seU^ 
sacrifice,  or  whidi  tmpUed  generosity  or  kindness  to  be  anything  but 
doing  a  benefit  in  order  to  receive  b  greater  advantage  in  retura* 
Need  we  say«  that  this  abrogation  of  the  old  fi>nnulas  mr  the  sake  oi 
preserving  cleacr  ideas  and  consistency  of  thon^^  would  have  been  an 
incalculable  evill  while  the  very  inconsistency  mcurred  by  the  coexist- 
ence of  the-  fincmuks  vntli  philosophical  c^inions  v?hich  vixtually  con- 
demned them  as  absurdities,  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  xedxaminar 
tion  of  the  subject ;  and  thus  the  verjf  doctrines  originatmgin  the  obH^^ 
into  widcti  great  moral  truths  had  fiUen,  were  rendered  indirectly,  but 
powerfiiUy,  instrumental  to  ihe  revival  of  those  truths* 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Coleridge  school,  that  the  language  of 
aaj  people  among  whotn  culture  is  of  old  date,  is  a  sacred  deposit,'  the 
property  of  all  a^fes,  andwfaidinoone  age  shotfld  oonnder  itself  enq>oWr 
ered  to  alter— is  far  from  being  so  devoid  of  important  truth  as  it 

Spears  to  that  class  of  logicians  who  think  more  of  naving  a  dear  than 
having  a  complete  meaning ;  and  vfho  perceive  that  every  age  is  \ 
adding  to  the  truths  wbath  it  has  received  firom  its  predeoessoie,  but  1 
fiul  to  see  that  a  counter-process  of  losing  tnxdis  already  possessed,  is   I 
also  constantly  going  on,  and  requiring  &e  most  eedulous  attention  to 
oounteract  it.    Language  is  the  depositary  of  the  accumulated  body  of 
experience  to  which  all  former  ages  have  contributed  their  part,  and 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  all  yet  to  come.    We  have  no  right  to  pre- 
vent ourselves  from  transmitting  to  posterity  a  larger  portion  of  this  in-    . 
heritance  than  we  may  ourselves  have  profited  by.  We  continually  have 
cause  to  give  up  the  opinions  of  our  fore&thezB;  but  to  tamper  with 
their  langmge,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  vrord,  is  an  operation  of  much 
greater  responsibility,  and  implies  as  an  indispensable  requisite,  an 
accurate  acquaintance  vrith  the  nistory  of  the  particular  word,  and  of  the 
ofHnions  which  in  different  stages  of  its  progress  it  served  to  express.  To 
be  qualified  to  define  the  name,  we  must  know  all  that  has  ever  been 
known  of  the  properties  of  the  dass  of  objects  vrhich  are,  or  originalhr 
were,  denoted  by  it.    For  if  we  give  it  a  meaning  according  to  which  \ 
any  proposition  will  be  fiilse  whi<^  philosophers  or  mankind  have  ever  ^ 
held  to  DO  true,  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  sure  that  we 
know  all  which  those  who  believed  the  propositicm  understood  by  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  HIBTORT  OF  THE  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MEANING   OF  TERMS. 

§  1.  It  is  not  only  in  the  mode  which  has  now  been  pointed  out, 
namely,  by  gradual  inattention  to  a  portion  of  the  ideas  conveyed,  that 
words  in  common  use  are  liable  to  snif^  their  connotation.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  connotation  of  such  words  is  perpetually  varying ;  as  mi^t 
be  expected  from  the  manner  in  which  words  in  common  use  acquire 
their  connotation.  A  technical  term,  invented  for  purposes  of  art  or 
sdence,  has,  from  the  firet^the  connotation  given  to  it  by  its  inventor ; 
but  a  name  which  is  in  every  one's  mouth  before  any  one  thinks  of  de- 
fining it,  derives  its  connotation  only  from  the  circumstances  which  are 
habimally  brought  to  mind  when  it  is  pronounced.  Among  these  cir* 
cumiBtances,  the  properties  common  to  the  things  denoted  by  the  name, 
have  naturally  a  principal  place ;  and  would  have  the  sole  place,  if 
language  were  regulated  by.  convention  rather  than  by  custom  and  ac- 
cident. But  besides  these  common  properties,  which  if  they  exist  are 
necesutrilif  present  whenever  the  name  is  appUed,  any  odier  circum- 
stance may  casually  be  found  along  with  it,  so  frequently  as  to  become 
associated  with  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  strongly  as  the  common 
properties  themselves.  In  proportion  as  this  association  forms  itself, 
people  give  up  using  the  name  in  cases  in  which  those  casual  circum- 
stances do  not  exist.  They  prefer  using  some  other  name,  or  the  same 
name  with  some  adjunct,  rauier  than  employ  an  expression  which  will 
necessarily  call  up  an  idea  they  do  not  want  to  excite.  The  circum- 
stance originally  casual,  thus  becomes  regularly  a  part  of  the  connota- 
tion of  the  word. 

It  is  this  continual  incorporation  of  circumstances  originally  acd-* 
dental,  into  the  permanent  signification  of  words,  which  is  the  cause 
that  there  are  so  few  exact  synooyms.  It  is  this  also  which  renders 
the  dictionary  meaning  of  a  word,  by  universal  remark  so  imperfect  an 
exponent  of  its  real  meaning.  The  ^dictionary  meaning  is  marked  out 
in  a  broad,  blunt  way,  and  probably  includes  all  that  was  originally 
necessary  for  the  correct  employment  of  the  term ;  but  in  process  of 
time  so  many  collateral  associations  adhere  to  words,  that  whoever 
should  attempt  to  use  them  with  no  other  guide  than  the  dictionary 
would  confi>und  a  thousand  nice  distinctions  and  sqbtle  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  dictionaries  take  no  account  of;  as  we  notice  in  the  use  of 
a  languajre  in  conversation  or  wridne  by  a  foreigner  not  thoroughly 
master  of  it.  The  history  of  a  word,  by  lowing  the  causes  which  de- 
termined its  use,  is  in  these  cases  a  better  guide  to  its  employment 
than  any  definition ;  fi>r  definitions  can  only  show  its  meaning  at  the 
particular  time,  or  at  most  the  series  of  its  successive  meanings,  but  its 
history  may  show  the  law  by  which  the  succession  was  produced. 
The  word  gentleman^  for  instance,  to  the  correct  employment  of  which 
A  dictionary  would  be  no  guide,  originally  meant  simply  a  man  of 
Gunily.  From  this  it  came  by  degrees  to  connote  all  such  qualities  or  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  as  were  usually  found  to  belong  to  persons  of 
&mily.  This  consideration  at  once  explains  why  in  one  of  its  vulvar 
acceptations  it  means  any  one  who  lives  without  labor,  in  another  with- 
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imt  manual  labor,  and  in  its  more  elevated  signification  it  has  in  every 
age  signified  the  conduct,  character,  habits,  and  outward  appearance,  in 
vmomsoever  fi)und,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  aee,  belonged 
or  were  expected  to  belong  to  perisons  bom  and  educated  m  a  high  so- 
cial position. 

It  continually  happens  that  of  two  words,  whose  dictionary  mean- 
ings are  either  the  same  or  very  slightly  difierent,  one  will  be  the 
proper  word  to  use  in  onAset  of  circumstances,  another  in  another, 
without  its  being  possible  to  show  how  the  custom  of  so  employing 
them  originally  grew  up.  The  accident  that  one  of  the  words  was 
used  and  not  ^  other  on  a  particular  occasion  or  in  a  particular  social 
circle,  will  be  sufficient  to  pioduce  so  strong  an  association  between  the 
word  and  some  speciality  of  circumstances,  that  mankind  abandon  the 
use  of  it  in  any  other  case,  and  the  speciality  becomes  part  of  its  sig^ 
nification.  The  tide  of  custom  first  drifts  the  word  on  the  shore  of  a 
particular  meaning,  then  retires  and  leaves  it  there. 

An  instance  in  point  is  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  the  English 
language  at  least  has  taken  place  in  the  signification  of  the  word  loyal- 
ty. That  word  originally  meant  in  English,  as  it  still  means  in  the 
language  from  whence  it  came,  fair,  open  dealing,  and  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements :  in  that  sense  the  quality  it  expressed  was  part  of  the  ideal 
chivalrous  or  knightly  character.  By  what  process,  m  England,  the 
term  became  restricted  to  the  single  case  of  fidelity  to  the  throne,  I  am 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  history  of  courtly  language  to, be  able  to 
pronounce.  The  interval  between  a  loyal  chevalier  and  a  loyal  sub- 
ject is  certainly  great.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  word  was,  at  some 
period,  the  &vorite  term  at  court  to  express  fidelity  to  the  oath  of  al- 
^giance,  until  at  length  those  who  wished  to  speak  of  an^  other,  and 
as  it  was  probably  considered,  inferior  sort  of  fidelity,  either  did  not 
venture  to  use  so  dignified  a  term,  or  found  it  convenient  to  employ 
some  other  in  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood. 

§  2.  Cases  are  not  unfirequent  in  which  a  circumstance,  at  first  cas- 
uaUy  incorporated  into  the  connotation  of  a  word  which  originally  had 
no  reference  to  it,  in  time  wholly  supersedes  the  original  meaning,  and 
becomes  not  merely  a.  part  of  the  connotation,  but  the  whole  of  it. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  word  pagan,  paganus  ;  which  originally,  as 
.its  etymolo^  imports,  was  equivalent  to  villager;  the  inhabitant  of  a 
pague,  or  village.  At  a  particular  era  in  the  extension  of  Christianity 
over  die  Roman  empire,  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion,  and  the  vil- 
lagers or  country  people,  were  nearly  the  same  body  of  individuals, 
the  inhabitants  of  me  towns  having  been  earliest  converted ;  as  in  our 
own  day  and  at  all  times  the  greater  activity  of  social  intercouiase  ren- 
ders them  the  earliest  reci{Nients  of  new  opinions  and  modes,  while  old 
habits  and  prejudices  linger  longest  among  the  country  people :  not  to 
mention  that  the  towns  were  more  immediately  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  government,  which  at  that  time  had  embraced  Christianity. 
From  this  casual  coincidence,  the  word  paganue  carried  with  it,  and 
began  more  and  more  steadily  to  su^gesti  die  idea  of  a  worshiper  of 
the  ancient  divinities ;  undl  at  length  it  suggested  that  idea  so  forcibly, 
that  people  who  did  not  desire  to  suggest  the  idea  avoided  using  the 
word.  But  when  paganue  had  come  to  connote  heathenism,  the  very 
onimportant  circumstance,  with  reference  to  that  fact,  of  the  place  oi^ 
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resideDee,  waf  soon  disregwded  in  the  emplayment  of  the  word  An 
there  was  seldom  any  occasion  for  making  separate  assertion  respect- 
ing heathens^ who  lired  in  the  country,  thcnre  was  no  need  for  a  separate 
word  to  denote  them ;  and  pagan  came  not  only  to  mean  heathen,  but 
to  mean  that  exdusiyely. 

A  case  still  more  ftimliar  to  most  readers  is  that  of  the  word  viHatnj 
or  vHiein,  TUs  term,  as  everybody  know^  had  in  the  middle  ages  a 
connotation  as  stri<$tly  d^ned  as  a  word  cmild  have,  being  the  proper 
legal  designation  Ibr  those  persons  who  were  die  subjects  of  the  least 
onerous  form  of  fendal  bondage,  those  serfs  vrho  were  adicripti  glehm. 
The  scorn  of  the  semibarbarous  nnHtarv  aristocracy  for  these  their  ab- 
ject dependents,  rendered  die  act  of  likening  any  person  to  this  clana 
of  men  a  mai^  of  the  greatest  contumely :  the  same  scorn  led  them  to 
ascribe  to  the  same  people  all  manner  of  hateful  qualities,  which  doubt- 
less also,  in  the  degnidin^situation  in  which  they  vrere  held,  vrere  often 
not  unjusdy  imputed  to  them.  These  circumstances  combined  to 
attach  to  the  term  villain,  ideas  of  crime  and  guilt,  in  so  forcible  a 
manner,  that  the  application  of  the  epithet,  even  to  diose  to  whom  it 
legally  belonged,  became  an  affiront,  and  vn»  abstained  from  whenever 
no  amont  was  intended*  From  that  dme  guih  was  part  of  the  conno-  ^ 
tation;  and  soon  became  the  vdiole  of  it,  since  maiddnd  were  not  ^ 
prompted  by  any  urgent  motive  to  continue  making  a  distinction  in 
meir  language  betwoen  bad  men  €i  servile  station  and  bad  men  of  any 
other  ramc  in  life. 

These  and  similar  instances  in  which  the  original  signification  of  a 
term  is  totalW  lost — another  and  an  entirely  £stinct  meaning  beine 
first  engrafted  upon  the  former,  and  finally  substituted  for  it — afibrd 
examples  of  the  double  movement  vrhich  is  always  taking  place  in  lan- 
guage t  the  counter-movements,  one  of  Generalizadon,  bv  v?faidi  words 
axe  perpetually  losing  pordons  of  their  connotadon  and  becoming  of 
less  meaning  and  more  general  acceptadon ;  the  odier  of  Specialization^ 
by  which  omer,  or  even  these  same  words,  are  condnually  taking  on 
firesh  connotation ;  acquiring  addidoni^  meaning,  by  being  restricted  in 
dieir  emptoyment  to  a  pert  cmly  of  the  occasions  on  which  diey  mi^ 
propexly  be  used  before.  This  double  movement  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  die  natural  history  of  language  (to  which  natural  histoiy, 
the  artificial  modificadons  ought  always  to  have  some  degree  of  refer- 
ence), to  justify  our  dwelling  for  a  little  longer  on  the  nature  of  the 
two-fold  phenomenon,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

4  3.  To  begin  vrith  the  movement  of  generalizadon.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  chai^|es  in  the  meanmg  of  names  which  take 
place  merely  finom  th^ir  being  used  ignorantly,  by  persons  who,  not 
naving  properly  mastered  the  received  connotadon  of  a  word,  apply  it 
in  a  looser  imd  wider  sense  dian  belongs  to  it  Thk,  however,  is  a 
real  source  of  alteradons  in  die  language;  for  when  a  word,  fiom  being 
often  employed  in  cases  where  one  of  the  qualides  which  it  connotes 
does  not  exist,  ceases  to  suggest  diat  quality  vnth  certainty,  then  even 
duMe  who  are  undor  no  miS^e  as  te  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
prefer  expressing  that  meaning  in  some  other  wav,  and  leave  die  orig^ 
mal  vrord  to  its  mte.  ZThe  word  'Squire,  as  standhig  fbr  an  owner  of 
a  landed  estate;  Parson,  as  denoting  not  the  rector  of  the  paridi  but 
clergymen  in  general;  Artist,  to  denote  only  a  painter  or  scvuptori  are 
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caMS  in  point.  Independently,  however,  of  the  generalization  of 
names  through  their  ignorant  nusuae,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  same 
direction,  conaiatently  with  the  moat  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
meaning;  arising  from  the  £BLCt,  that  the  number  of  thmgs  known  to 
us,  and  of  which  we  feel  a  desire  to  speak,  multiply  faster  than  the 
names  for  them.  Except  on  subjects  n>r  which  there  has  been  con- 
structed a  scientific  terminology,  with  which  unscientific  persons  do 
not  meddle,  sreat  difficulty  is  senerally  found  in  brhging  a  new  name 
into  use ;  and  independendy  of  that  difficulty,  it  is  natural  to  prefi^r 
giving  to  a  new  object  a  name  which  at  least  expresses  its  resemblance 
to  something  already  known,  since  by  predicatmg  of  it  a  name  entirely 
new  we  at  mrst  convey  no  information.  In  this  manner  the  name  of  a 
species  often  becomes  the  name  of  a  genus;  as  salt,  for  example,  or 
inl;  the  former  of  which  wordi  originally  denoted  onJy  the  muriate  of 
soda,  the  latter,  as  its  etymolo^  indicates^  only  olive  oil ;  but  whidi 
now  denote  large  and  diversified  dasses  of  substances  resembling 
these  in  some  c^  their  qualities,  and  connote  only  those  common  quali- 
ties, instead  of  the  whole  of  the  distinctive  propeities  of  olive  oil  and 
sea  salt.  The  words  glass  and  soap  are  used  by  modem  chemists  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  denote  genera  of  which  the  substances  vulgarly  so 
called  are  single  species.*  And  it  often  happens,  as  in  those  instances, 
that  the  term  keeps  its  special  signification  m  addition  to  its  more  gen- 
eral one,  and  becomes  ambiguous,  that  is,  two  names  instead  of  one. 

These  changes,  by  which  words  in  ordinary  use  become  more  and 
more  generalized,  and  less  and  less  expressive,  take  place  in  a  stiU 
greater  degree  with  the  words  which  express  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena of  mind  and  sbciety.  Historians,  travellers,  and  in  general 
those  iidio  speak  or  write  concerning  moral  and  social  phenomena  with 
vi^ich  they  are  not  fiimiliarly  acquainted,  are  the  great  agents  in  this 
modification  of  lan^age.  The  vocabulary  of  all  except  unusually 
instructed  persons,  is,  on  such  subjects,  eminently  scanty.  They  have 
a  certain  small  set  of  words  to  which  Uiey  are  accustomed,  and  which 
they  employ  to  express  phenomena  the  most  heterogeneous,  because 
they  have  never  sufficiently  analyzed  the  &cts  to  wmch  those  words 
correspond  in  their  own  country,  to  have  attached  perfectly  definite 
ideas  to  the  words.  The  first  English  conquerors  of  Bengal,  for  ex- 
ample, carried  with  them  the  phrase  landed  jaroprietar  into  a  country 
where  the  rights  of  individuab  over  the  soil  were  extremely  different 
in  degree,  and  even  in  nature,  from  those  recog^nized  in  England. 
Applying  the  term  with  all  its  English  associations  in  such  a  state  ot 
thmgs ;  to  one  who  had  only  a  limited  right  the^  gave  an  absolute  right, 
firom  another  because  he  had  not  an  abM>lute  ri^t  they  took  away  all 
ri^ht,  drove  whole  classes  of  men  to  ruin  and  despair,  fUled  the  countrv 
with  banditti,  created  a  feeling  that  nothing  was  secure,  and  produced, 
with  the  best  intentions,  a  disorffuiization  of  society  which  had  not 
been  produced  in  that  country  by  the  most  ruthless  of  its  barbarian 
invaders.  Paul  Louis  Courier  might  well  say,  '*  Gkrdez-nous  de  T^ui- 
voque  !*'  Yet  the  usage  of  persons  capable  of  so  gross  a  inisappr»> 
bension,  determines  the  meaning  of  language :  and  the  words  they  thus 

•  <*Th6  term  dUH^  in  iu  original  teoM,  ognified  that  paitkolar  retidinim  wbkb  waa 
akme  obtained  byliiimtiDg  the  athet  of  the  plant  named  haU,  hot  the  word  is  now  lo  gen- 
eralised, that  it  denotes  any  body  possessed  of  a  certain  nunber  of  properties."— Paxis's 
Pktmaeotegia,  rol.  L,  p.  68, 
3Q 
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misuse  grow  in  generality,  nndi  the  instructed  are  obliged  to  acquiesoo ; 
and  to  employ  those  words  (first  fireeing  them  from  vagueness  by  giy 
ing  them  a  definite  connotation)  as  generic  terms,  subdiTiding  the  gen« 
era  into  species. 

§  4.  While  the  more  rapid  growth  of  ideas  than  of  names  thus  creates 
a  perpetual  necessity  fi>r  making  the  Bame  names  serve,  even  if  imper 
ibctly,  on  a  greater  number  of  occasions ;  a  oounter-opeitition  is  going 
on,  by  which  names  become  on  the  contrary  restricted  to  fewer  occa 
sions,  by  taking  on,  as  it  were,  additional  connotation,  from  circum- 
stances not  originally  included  in  the  meaning,  but  which  have  become 
connected  with  it  in  the  mind  by  some  accidental  cause.  We  have 
seen  above,  in  the  words  p€tgan  and  vUUtm,  remarkable  examples  of  the 
specialization  of  the  meaning  of  words  fix>m  casual  associations,  as  well 
as  of  the  generalization  of  it  in  a  new  direction,  whidi  often  followB. 

Similar  specializations  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  even 
of  scientific  nomenclature.  **  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,"  says  Dr. 
Paris,  in  his  Pharmacologia,^  ''  to  find  a  word  which  is  used  to  express 
general  characters  subsequently  become  the  name  of  a  specific  sub* 
stance  in  which  »ich  characters  are  predominant;  and  we  shall  find 
that  some  important  anomalies  in  nomenclature  may  be  thus  explained. 
The  term  ApijeviKov,  from  which  the  word  Arsenic  is  derived,  was  an 
ancient  epithet  applied  to  those  natural  substances  which  possessed 
strone  and  acrimonious  properties,  and  as  the  poisonous  quality  of 
arsemc  was  found  to  be  remarkably  poweriul,  the  term  was  especially 
applied  to  Orpiment,  the  fcmn  in  which  this  metal  most  usually  occur- 
red. So  the  term  Verbena  (quasi  Herhena)  originally  denoted  aU 
those  herbs  that  were  held  sacred  on  account  of  their  being  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  we  learn  from  the  poets ;  but  as  one  herb 
was  usually  adopted  upon  these  occasions,  the  word  yeri>ena  came  to 
denote  that  particular  herb  only,  and  it  is  transmitted  to  us  to  this  day 
under  the  same  title,  viz.  Verbena  or  Vervain,  and  indeed  until  lately 
it  enjoyed  the  medical  reputation  which  its  sacred  origin  conferred . 
upon  it,  for  it  was  worn  suspended  around  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
VUriol,  in  the  original  application  of  the  word,  denoted  any  crystaline 
body  with  a  certain  degree  of  transparency  (vitrum) ;  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  term  is  now  appropriated  to  a  particular 
species :  in  the  same  manner.  Bark,  which  is  a  general  term,  is  applied 
to  express  one  genus,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  it  has  the  article  The 
prefixed,  as  The  bark :  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  word 
Opium,  which,  in  its  primitive  sense,  signifies  any  juice  (^o^,  Snccue)^ 
while  it  now  only  denotes  one  species,  viz.  that  of  the  poppy.  So, 
again,  EkUerium  was  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify  various  internal 
applications,  especially  purgatives,  of  a  violent  and  drastic  nature 
(from  the  word  EAowa),  agito,  moveo,  stimulo),  but  by  succeeding^ 
authors  it  wus  exclusively  applied  to  denote  the  active  matter  which 
subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  vrild  cucumber.  The  word  Feculat 
again,  originally  meant  to  imply  any  substance  which  was  derived  by 
spontaneous  subsidence  from^  a  liquid  (from  ,/«bs^  the  grounds  or 
settlement  of  any  liquor) ;  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  Starch,  which 
is  deposited  in  tlos  manner  by  agitating  the  flour  of  wheat  in  water; 

•  Butorioal  Imnduetian,  voL  i,  pp.  66-8. 
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and  lastl J,  it  has  been  applied  to  a  pecofiar  regetable  prindpie,  ifvhidi, 
like  stardi,  ia  insolable  in  cold,  but  oompletely  aolnble  m  boiling  water, 
with  which  it  forma  a  gelatinous  soluticm.  This  indefinite  meaning  of 
the  ^fordfeculah^  created  numerous  mistakes  in  pharmaceutic  chem- 
istry ;  Elaterium,  for  instance,  is  said  to  he/taiiaf  and,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  it  b  pro<mred 
from  a  vegetable  juice  by  spontaneous  subsidence,  but  in  the  limited 
and  modem  acceptation  of  the  tenn>  it  conveys  an  erroneous  idea;  £or 
instead  of  the  active  principle  of  the  juice  residing  in  ficula,  it  is  a 
peculiar  proximate  pnnci^le,  sui  gemerii,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to 
bestow  the  name  of  EkUtn.  For  the  same  reason,  much  doubt  and 
obscurity  involve  the  meaning  of  the  word  Extract,  because  it  is  Bp" 
p^ed  generally  to  any  substance  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vege- 
table solution,  and  specifically  to  a  pecuHar  proximate  principle,  pos- 
sessed of  certain  characters,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  elementary  body/' 

A  generic  term  is  always  liable  to  become  thus  limited  to  a  single 
species,  or  even  individual,  if  people  have  occasion  to  think  and  speak 
m  that  individual  or  species  much  oftenier  than  of  anything  else  which 
is  contained  in  the  genus.  Thus,  by  cattle,  a  stage  coachman  wiH 
understand  horses ;  beasts,  in  the  language  of  agriculturists,  stands  for 
oxen ;  and  birds,  with  some  sportsmen,  for  partridges  only.  The  law 
of  language  which  operates  in  these  trivial  mstances,  is  the  very  same 
in  conformity  to  which  the  terms  8eof ,  Deus,  and  God,  were  aidopted 
from  Polytheism  by  Christianity,  to  express  the  single  object  of  its 
own  adoration,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  ana  speciaHy  appropriated  name 
Jehovah.  Almost  all  the  terminology  of  the  Christian  Church  is  made 
up  of  words  originally  used  in  a  much  more  general  acceptation: 
Ecdesia,  Assembly ;  Bishop,  Episcopus,  Overseer ;  Priest,  Pre^yter, 
Elder;  Deacon,  Diaconus,  Administrator;  Sacrament,  a  vow  of  alle- 
giance ;  Evangdium,  good  tidings ;  and  some  words,  as  Minister,  are 
still  used  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  limited  sense.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  by  which  author,  in  its  most  familiar 
sense,  came  to  signify  a  Ivnter,  and  Troiffnj^,  or  Maker,  a  poet 

Of  the  incorporation  into  the  meaning  of  a  term,  of  circumstances 
accidentally  connected  with  it  at  some  particularperiod,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pagan,  instances  mi^t  easily  be  multiplied.  Physician  {ipvaiico^,  or 
naturaJist)  became,  in  England  at  least,  synonymous  with  a  healer  of 
diseases,  because  until  a  comparatively  late  period  medical  practitioners 
were  the  only  naturalists.  Ulerc  or  Clericus,  a  scholar,  came  to  signify 
an  ecclesiastic,  because  the  clergy  were  for  many  centuries  the  only 
scholars. 

Of  all  ideas,  however,  the  most  liable  to  cling  by  association  to  any- 
thing  with  which  they  have  ever  been  connected  by  proximity,  are 
those  of  our  pleasures  and  pains,  or  of  the  things  which  we  habitually 
contemplate  as  sources  of  our  pleasures  or  pains.  The  additional  con- 
notation, therefore,  which  a  word  soonest  and  most  readily  takes  on, 
is  that  of  agreeableness  or  painfuloess,  in  their  various  kinds  and  de- 
grees :  of  being  a  good  or  a  bad  thing ;  desirable  or  to  be  avoided ; 
an  object  of  hatred,  of  dread,  of  contempt,  admiration,  hope,  or  love. 
Accordingly  there  is  hardly  a  single  name,  expressive  of  any  moral  or 
social  fact  calculated  to  call  fordi  strong  affections  either  of  a  &vorabIe 
or  of  a  hostile  nature,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  decidedly  and  irre* 
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•iBtiUy  a  conootatioii  of  thoee  atrong  afiBsctioiiB,  or,  at  the  least,  ot 
approbation  or  censure ; '  insomuch  that  to  employ  thos6  names  in 
conjunction  with  others  by  which  the  contrary  sentiments  were  ex* 
pressed,  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  paradox,  or  even  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  baneful  influence  of  the  connotation  thus  acquired, 
on  our  reasonings  and  habits  of  thought,  has  been  well  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions  by  Bentham.  It  gires  rise  to  ^e  &llacy  of  **  question* 
begging  names."  The  very  property  which  we  are  inquiring  whether 
a  thmg  possesses  or  not,  has  become  so  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
thing  as  to  be  pait  of  its  meaning,  insomuch  that  by  merely  uttering 
the  name  we  assume  the  point  which  was  to  be  made  out :  one  of  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  apparently  self-evident  propositions. 

There  is  still  another  mode  in  which  the  meanmg  of  a  name  is  apt  to 
be  specialized,  sufiBciently  frequent  to  be  worthy  of  being  pointed  out. 
We  nave  often  the  choice  between  a  more  and  a  less  general  name  for 
designating  an  object,  either  of  them  sufficiently  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  distinction.  Thus  we  may  say  either  that  dog,  or  tJi^t  oMtmal; 
m  many  casas,  that  creature,  or  tkat  object,  would  be  sufficient.  Now 
there  is^  in  many  cases  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  tendency,  which 
grows  as  civilization  advances,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  designating 
things  by  the  most  general  words  which  v^th  all  the  aids  of  context 
and  gesture  will  suffice  to  point  them  out.  Natural  good  taste,  and 
still  more  the  conventional  quality  which  usurps  its  name,  consist  to  a 
great  degree  in  keeping  some  aroects  of  thin^  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  sight ;  speaking  of  £sagreeable  things  vnth  the  least  possible  sug- 

gestion  of  their  £sagreeable  details,  and  of  agreeable  things  v^th  as 
ttle  obtrusion  as  possible  of  the  mere  mechanism  ci  their  production, 
which,  except  in  our  scientific  observations,  is  not  what  interests  us  in 
them,  and  the  close  contemplation  of  which  generally  diminishes  their 
charm  to  the  imagination.  The  practice  thus  grows  up  amcmg  culti- 
vated people,  of  speaking  of  common  things  in  a  way  much  less  literal 
and  definite  dian  is  th^  custom  of  the  vulgar ;  in  a  viray  which  indicates 
the  thing  meant,  with  the  faintest  possible  suggestion  of  its  character- 
istic qualities;  and  the  mere  words  used  would  often  not  suffice  to 
convey  the  meaning,  unless  there  were  something  in  the  accompanying 
circumstances  to  assist  in  exciting  the  idea.  The  vul^,  meanwhile, 
•continue  to  use  the  appropriate,  peculiar,  and,  if  scientific  fitness  were 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  the  best  phx^eology,  because  unam- 
biguous; whue,  for  purposes  of  refinement,  ambiguity  is  often  the 
very  quality  desired. 

Now  this  practice  of  using  more  general  terms  where  specific  ones 
miffht  have  been  employed,  is  constantly  spoiling  the  general  terms  bv 
rendering  them  specific.  They  become  the  terms  particularly  associ- 
ated vrith  the  very  specialities  of  meaning  which  it  was  desired  not  to 
suffffest.  A  ridiculous  instance  is  the  anecdote  of  a  lady  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  having  stated  to  her  confessor  that  she  felt  esteem 
for  a  certain  cavalier,  (this  being,  it  seems,  the  phrase  of  the  day  to 
express  a  meaning  which  persons  usually  prefer  to  convev  by  a  circum- 
locution,) was  asked  by  the  priest,  "  Uombien  de  fois  vous  a-t-il 
estim^e  t"  which  stoiy,  whether  true  or  invented,  got  into  circulation, 
and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  phrase  in  that  peculiar  sense.  If 
it  had  not  been  abandoned  in  that  sense,  it  would  soon  have  been 
discarded  in  any  other  sense;  and  finally,  perhaps,  lost  altogether^ 
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because  wlien  confined  to  that  particiilar  meaning,  k  would  no  longer 
have  had  the  indi8tin<5tne68  which  formed  its  recommendation.  Many 
terms,  in  many  difiln-ent  lan^ages,  which  originally  had  a  more  general 
meaning,  have  been  unfitted  for  other  uses  by  acquiring  this  very  con*- 
notation.  And  a  vast  variety  of  other  words,  without  any  relation  to 
that  pecuHar  subject,  have  one  after  another  faUen  into  disuse  except 
among  the  coarse  and  uncultivated,  because  they  had  come  to  connote 
too  dmctly  and  unequivocally  something  which  people  did  not  like  to 
have  brought  very  distinctly  before  their  imagination. 

Without  any  fiirther  multiplication  of  examples  to  illustrate  the 
changes  which  usage  is  continually  making  in  the  signification  of  terms, 
I  shcdl  add,  as  a  practical  rule,  that  the  logician,  not  being  able  to  pre- 
vent such  transformations,  should  submit  to  them  with  a  good  grace 
when  they  are  irrevocably  effected,  and  if  a  definition  is  necessary, 
define  the  word  according  to  its  new  meaning ;  retaining  the  former  as 
a  second  signification,  if  it  is  needed,  and  u  there  be  any  chance  of  ^ 
being  able  to  preserve  it  either  in  the  language  of  philosophy  or  in 
conmion  use.  Logicians  cannot  make  the  meaning  g£  any  but  scien- 
tific terms :  that  of  all  other  words  is  made  by  the  collective  human 
race.  But  logicians  can  ascertain  clearly  what  it  is  which,  wocking 
obscurely,  has  guided  the  general  mind  to  a  particular  ^mploymesit  m 
a  name ;  and  when  they  have  fi>und  this,  they  can  dc^e  it  in  such 
distinct  and  permanent  terms,  that  mankind  shall  see  the  meaning 
which  before  they  only  felt,  and  shall  not  suffer  it  to  be  afterwards 
forgotten  or  misapprehended.  And  this  is  a  power  not  lower  in  dignity^ 
mod  fiir  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the  chimerical  oae  of  domineering 
aver  language. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TfiS  PUNOIPLEB  OF  A  iteLOSOPHICAL  LANGUAGE  F9STHRB  OONSmBEBD. 

§  1.  Wb  have,  thus  fiur,  considered  onlv  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
lanraage  adapted  for  the  investigation  of  truth ;  that  its  terms  shall 
ea^  ci  them  convey  a  determinate  and  unmistakable  meaning.  There 
axe,  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  other  requisites ;  some  of 
them  inqportant  only  in  the  second  degree^  but  one  which  is  fimdar 
mental,  and  barely  yields  in  point  of  importance,  if  it  yields  at  all,  to 
the  quality  which  we  have  already  discussed  at  so  much  length.  That 
the  language  may  be  fitted  finr  its  purposes,  not  only  should  every 
word  perfectly  express  its  meaning,  but  there  should  be  no  important 
meaning  without  its  word.  Whatever  we  have  occasion  to  think  of 
oA»n,  aod  for  scientific  purposes^  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated 
to  It. 

This  requisite  of  philosophical  language  may  be  considered  under 
three  diflEbrent  heads;  that  number  of  separate  conditions  being  in- 
volved in  it. 

§  2.  First;  there  ought  to  be  all  such  names,  as  are  needful  for 
making  such  a  record  of  individual  observatioos  that  the  words  of  the 
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record  shall  exactly  show  wliat  f&dt  it  is  vrinok  has  been  observed.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  an  accurate  Descriptiye  Terminology. 

The  ooly  things  which  we  can  c^swve  directly  being  our  own  sen* 
sationsy  or  other  feeUngs,  a  complete  descriptiTe  language  would  be 
one  in  which  there  should  be  a  name  for  every  rariety  of  elementary 
sensation  or  feeHng.  Combinations  of  sensations  ch:  feelings  may  al- 
ways be  desoribedy  if  we  have  a  name  for  eadi  of  the  elementary 
feelings  which  compose  them ;  but  brevity  of  description,  as  well  as 
clearness  (which  onen  depends  very  mudi  upon  brevity,)  is  greatly 
pi-omoted  by  giriug  distincdye  names  not  to  the  elements  alone,  but  also 
to  all  combinations  which  are  of  frequent  recurrence.  On  thia  occasion 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  'from  Mr.  Whewell  some  t^  the  excellent 
remarks  vdiich  he  has  made  on  diis  important  branch  of  our  subject. 

•'  The  meaning*'  (saya  he  ♦)  "  of  fdescnptive]  technical  terms,  can 
be  fixed  in  the  first  instance  only  by^  convention,  and  can  be  made 
intelligible  only  by  presenting  to  the  senses  that  which  the  terms  are 
to  signify.  The  knowledge  of  a  col(nr  by  its  name  can  only  be 
taught  through  the  eye.  No  description  can  convey  to  a  hearer  what 
we  mean  by  appU^grem  or  French-gray,  It  might,  peihaps,  be  sup* 
posed  that,  in  the  first  example,  the  term  apple^  refeiting  to  so 
fhmiHar  an  object,  sufficiently  suggests  the  color  intended.  But  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  this  is  not  tme;  fer  copies  are  of  many  different 
hues  of  gteen,  and  it  is  only  by  a  conventional  selection  that  we  can 
appropriate  the  term  to  one  special  ^ade.  When  this  appropriadoD 
ia  once  made,  the  term  refers  to  the  sensation,  and  not  to  the  parts  of 
the  term ;  for  these  enter  into  the  compound  merely  aa  a  help  to  the 
memory,  whether  the  suggestion  be  a  natural  connexion  aa  in  *  applet 
green,'  or  a  casual  one  as  in  '  French-gray.'  In  order  to  derive  due 
advantage  from  technical  terms  of  this  kind,  they  must  be  associated 
immediately  with  the  perception  to  which  they  oelong,  and  not  con- 
nected with  it  through  the  vague  usages  of  common  language.  The 
memory  must  retain  the  sensation;  and  the  technical  word  must  be 
understood  as  directly  as  the  most  familiar  word,  and  more  distinctly. 
When  we  find  such  terms  as  titi-'iohite  or  jpinchhech^hrcvm^  the  metidhc 
color  so  denoted  ought  to  start  up  in  our  memory  without  delay  or 
search. 

"  This,  which  it  is  most  important  to  recollect  with  reject  to  the 
simpler  properties  of  bodies,  as  color  and  form,  is  no  less  true  with 
respect  to  more  compound  notions.  In  all  cases  the  term  is  fixed  to  a 
peculiar  meaning  by  convention ;  and  t^e  student,  in  order  ttb  use  the 
word,  must  be  completely  familiar  with  the  convention,  so  that  he  has 
no  need  to  frame  conjectures  from  the  word  itself  Such  conjectures 
would  always  be  insecure,  and  dtften  erroneous.  Thus  the  teaempajH- 
Uonaceous  applied  to  a  flower  is  employed  to  indicate,  not  only  a  re- 
semblance to  a  butterfly,  but  a  resemblance  arising  from  five  peiak  of 
a  certain  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement;  and  even  if  the  resem- 
blance were  much  stronger  than  it  is  in  such  cases,  yet  if  it  were  pro- 
duced in  a  different  way,  as,  for  example,  by  one  petal,  or  two  <nily» 
instead  of  a  '  standard,'  two  '  wings,'  and  a  '  keer  -consistiBg  of  two 
parts  more  or  less  united  into  one,  we  should  no  longer  be  justified  ia 
speaking  of  it  as  a  'papilionaceous'  flower." 
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When,  bowever,  the  thin^  named  is,  as  in  this  last  case,  a  combina^ 
doQ  of  simple  sensations,  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  the  student  should  refer  back  to  tj;ie  sensa* 
ti<m8  themselyes ;  it  may  be  communicated  to  him  throu^  the  medium 
ci  other  words ;  the  terms,  in  short,  may  be  defined.  But  the  names 
of  elementary  sensations,  or  elementary  feelings  of  any  sort,  cannot  be 
defined  ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  making  their  signification  known 
but  by  making  the  learner  experience  the  sensation,  or  referring  him, 
ihrongh  some  known  mark,  to  his  remembrance  of  having  experienced 
it  be&re.  Hence  it  is  only  the  impressions  on  the  outward  senses,  or 
those  inward  feelings  which  are  connected  in  a  very  obvious  and 
uniform  manner  with  outward  objects,  that  are  really  susceptible  of 
an  exact  descriptive  language.  The  countless  variety  of  sensations 
which  arise,  for  mstanee,  fi:om  disease,  or  firom  peculiar  physiological 
states,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  name ;  for  as  no  one  can  judge 
whether  the  sensation  I  have  is  the  same  with  his,  the  name  may  not 
have,  to  us  two,  any  community  of  meaning.  The  same  may  be  said, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  purely  mental  feelings.  But  in  some  of 
the  sciences  which  are  conversant  with  external  objects,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  surpass  the  perfection  to  which  this  quality  of  a  philosophi- 
cal language  has  been  carried. 

"  The  formation"  (continues  Mr.  Whewell*)  **  of  an  exact  and  ex- 
tensive descriptive  language  for  botany  has  been  executed  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  felicity,  which,  before  it  was  attained,  could  hardly 
have  been  dreamed  of  as  attainable.  Every  part  of  a  plant  has  been 
named ;  and  the  form  of  every  part,  even  me  most  minute,  has  had  a 
huge  assemblage  of  descriptive  terms  appropriated  to  it,  by  means  of 
which  the  bot&aist  can  convey  and  receive  knowledge  of  form  and 
structure,  as  exactly  as  if  each  minute  part  were  presented  to  him 
vastly  magnified.  This  acquisition  was  part  of  the  Linnaean  reform .... 
'  Toumefi>rt,'  says  Decandolle,  '  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
really  perceived  the  utility  of  fixing  the  sense  of  terms  in  such  a  way 
as  always  to  empW  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense,  and  always  to 
express  the  same  idea  by  the  same  word ;  but  it  was  Linnaeus  who 
really  created  and  fixed  this  botanical  language,  and  this  is  his  fairest 
claim  to  ^lory,  finr  by  this  fixation  of  language  he  has  shed  deamess 
and  precision  over  all  parts  of  the  science.' 

''It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  terms 
of  botany.  The  fundiBunental  ones  have  been  gradually  introduced,  as 
the  parts  of  plants  were  more  carefully  and  minutely  examined. 
Thus  the  flower  was  necessarily  distinguished  into  the  calyx,  the 
corolla,  the  stamens,  and  the  pis^;  the  sections  of  the  corolla  were 
termed  petals  by  Cohmma;  diose  o£  the  calyx  were  called  sepals  by 
Necker.  Sometimes  terms  of  greater  generality  were  devised;  as 
perianth  to  include  the  calyx  and  corolla,  whether  one  or  both  of  these 
were  present ;  pericarp,  for  the  part  inclosing  the  grainy  of  whatever 
kind  It  be,  firuit,  nut,  pod,  &;c  And  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
descriptive  tera^  may,  by  definition  and  combination,  become  very 
numerous  and  distinct.  Thus  leaves  may  be  called  pimuUifid,  pinma* 
tipartite,  pimuUisect,  pinnatilobate,  painuit^,  paltnaHpartiie^  &c., 
and  each  of  these  words  designates  d^erent  ccnnbinadons  of  the  modes 

*  Philtmpky  ^tk*  Jminetim  Seunctt,  1, 4SS-7. 
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and  extent  of  the  diyinons  of  the  leaf  with  the  diviaiona-of  ita  oatline* 
In  Bome  caaea,  arbitrary  numerical  relationa  are  introduced  into  the 
definition :  thua,  a  leaf  ia  called  bUobate,  when  it  ia  diyided  into  two 
parta  by  a  notch ;  but  if  the  notch  go  to  the  middle  of  ita  length,  it  ia 
i^yid;  if  it  go  near  the  baae  of  the  leaf,  it  ia  bipartite;  if  to  me  baae, 
it  ia  bi$ect,  Thua,  too,  a  pod  of  a  cruciferoua  plant  ia  a  nlica^  if  it  ia 
four  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  but  if  it  be  Sorter  than  thia  it  is  a 
iiUcula.  Such  terms  being  established,  the  form  of  the  very  complex 
leaf  or  irond  of  a  fern*  is  exactly  conveyed  by  the  following  ^iraae :-« 
'fronds  rigid  pinnate,  pinnae  recurved  subunuateral  pinnatifid,  the  seg- 
ments linear  undivided  or  bifid  spinuloso-serrate/ 

"  Other  characters,  as  well  as  form,  are  conveyed  with  the  like  pre- 
cision :  Color  by  means  of  a  classified  scale  of  colors. .  • .  This  wbb 
done  with  most  precision  by  Werner,  and  his  scale  of  colors  ia  adll  the 
most  usual  standard  of  naturalists.  Werner  also  introduced  a  more 
exact  terminology  with  regard  to  other  characters  which  are  impor- 
tant in  mineralogy,  as  lustre,  hardness.  But  Mohs  improved  upon 
(his  step  by  giving  a  numerical  scale  of  hardneaa,  in  which  talc  is  1 
gypsum  2,  calc  spar  3,  and  so  on. . . .  Some  propertiea,  as  specific 
gravity,  by  their  definition  give  at  once  a  numerical  measure;  and 
others,  as  crystaline  fimn,  require  a  very  considerable  array  of  math- 
ematical calculation  and  reasoning,  to  pomt  out  their  relations  and 
gradations." 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  Descriptive  Terminology,  or  of  the  language 
requisite  for  placing  upon  record  our  observation  of  individual  m- 
stances.  But  when  we  proceed  from  this  to  Induction,  or  rather  to 
that  comparison  of  observed  instances  which  is  the  preparatozy  step 
towards  it,  we  stand  in  need  of  an  additional  and  a  different  sort  oi 
general  names. 

Whenever,  for  puinoses  of  Induction,  we  find  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce (in  Mr.  Wheweirs  phraseology)  some  new  .general  conception; 
that  is,  whenever  the  comparison  of  a  aet  of  phenomena  leads  to  the 
recognition  in  them  of  some  common  circumstance,  which,  our  atten- 
tion not  having  been  directed  to  it  on  any  former  occasion,  ia  to  ua  a 
new  phenomenon ;  it  ia  of  importance  that  this  new  conception,  or  this 
new  result  of  abstraction,  should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it; 
'  especially  if  the  circumstance  it  involvea  be  one  which  leads  to  many 
consequences,  or  which  is  likely  to  be  found  also  in  other  claaaea  m 
phenomena.  No  doubt,  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  the  meaning  might 
be  conveyed  by  joining  together  several  words  already  in  uae.  But 
when  a  thinff  has  to  be  often  spoken  of,  there  are  more  reasons  than 
the  saving  of  time  and  space,  for  speaking  of  it  in  the  most  concise 
manner  possible.  What  darkneas  would  be  spread  over  ffeometrical 
demonstration,  if  wherever  the  word  cirde  ia  used,  the  definition  of  a 
circle  were  inaerted  instead  of  it.  In  mathematica  and  its  applicationa, 
where  the  nature  of  the  processes  demands  that  the  attention  should 
be  strongly  concentrated,  but  does  not  require  that  it^hould  be  wid^ 
difilised,  the  importance  of  concentration  also  in  the  expressions  has 
always  been  duly  felt ;  and  a  mathematician  no  sooner  finds  that  he 
thall  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  two  thinga  together* 

•  •*Jfymtntpkflhm  WOtmL" 
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than  lie  at  once  creates  a  term  to  express  them  whene\rer  combined : 
just  as,  in  his  algebraical  operations,  he  substitutes  for  (a*  +  &"}  ^,  or 

fi>r  ^H [--7  +  &c^  the  sbgle  letter  P,  Q,  or  S;  not  solely  to  shorten 

oca 

his  symbolical  expressions,  but  to  simplify  the  purely  intellectual  part 
of  bis  operadonsy  by  enabling  the  mind  to  give  its  exclusive  attention 
to  the  relation  between  the  quantity  S  and  the  other  (quantities  whicb 
enter  into  the  equation,  without  being  distracted  by  thinking  unneces* 
sanly  of  the  parts  of  which  S  is  itself  composed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  in  addition  to  that  of  promoting  perspi- 
cuity, for  ^ving  a  brief  and  compact  name  to  each  of  the  more  con- 
siderable results  of  abstraction  which  are  obtained  in  the  course  of  our 
intellectual  phenomena.  By  naming  them,  we  fix  our  attention  upon 
them ;  we  keep  them  more  constantly  before  the  mind.  The  names  are 
remembered,  and  being  remembered,  suggest  their  definition ;  while  if 
instead  of  specific  and  characteristic  names,the  meaning  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  putting  together  a  number  of  other  names,  that  particular 
combination  of  words  abready  in  common  use  for  other  purposes  would 
have  had  nothing  to  make  itself  remembered  by.  If  we  want  to  ren- 
der a  particular  combination  of  ideas  permanent  in  the  mind,  there  is 
nothine  which  clenches  it  like  a  name  specially  dented  to  express  it 
If  maUiematicians  had  been  obliged  to  spes^  oi  ''  that  to  which  a 
quantity,  in  increasing  or  diminishmg,  is  always  approaching  nearer, 
BO  that  die  difference  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  but 
to  which  it  never  becomes  exactly  equal,''  instesid  of  expressing  all 
this  by  the  simple  phrase,  **  the  limit  of  a  qiiantity,''  we  should  probably 
have  long  remained  without  most  of  the  important  truths  which  have 
been  discovered  by  means  of  the  relation  between  Quantities  of  various 
kinds  and  their  limits.  IT  instead  of  ^speakine  of  mometUum^  it  had 
been  necessary  to  say  ''  the  product  of  the  number  of  units  of  velocity 
in  the  velocity  by  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  the  mass,*'  many  ot 
the  dynamical  truths  now  apprehended  by  means  of  this  complex  idea, 
would  probably  have  escaped  notice  for  want  of  recalHnff  the  idea 
itself  with  sufficient  readiness  and  familiarity.  And  on  subjects  less 
remote  from  the  topics  of  popular  discussion,  whoever  wishes  to  draw 
attention  to  some  new  or  unfamiliar  distinction  among  things,  will  find 
no  way  so  sure  as  to  invent  or  select  suitable  names  for  the  express 
purpose  of  marking  it. 

A  volume  devoted  to  explaining  what  civilization  is  and  is  not,  does    . 
not  raise  so  vivid  a  conception  of  it  as  the  single  expression,  that  Civi- 
lization is  a  different  thing  irom  Cultivation ;  the  compactness  of  that 
brief  designation  for  the  contrasted  quality  being  an  equivalent  for  a 
long  discussion.     So,  if  we  would  impress  forcu)ly  upon  the  under- 
standing and  memory  the  distinction  between  what  a  representative 
Sovemment  should  be  and  what  it  often  is,  we  cannot  more  effectually   /^ 
o  so  than  by  saying  that  Representation  is  not  Delegation.     Dr.      / 
Chalmers,  in  order  to  distinguisn  hb  scheme  of  clerical  superintend-     ^ 
ence  of  a  parish  from  the  mere  keeping  a  church  open  which  people 
might  come  to  or  not  as  they  spontaneously  chose,  called  very  expres- 
sively the  former  the  "  aegressive"  system,  the  latter  the  "  attractive." 
When  the  earlier  electricians  found  tbat  there  were  two  different  kinds 
of  electrical  excitement,  they  soon  made  the  world  familiar  with  them 
by  giving  them  die  names  of  posidve  and  negative,  vitreous  and  resinous. 
3  H 
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Hardly  any  origmal  tboushtB  ob  memal  or  social  subjects  ever  makt 
their  way  amosg  mankind  or  assume  their  proper  iihportance  in  the 
minds  even  of  dieir  inventors,  until  aptly  se>ected  words  or  phrases 
have  as  it  were  nailed  them  down  and  held  them  &st. 

§  4.  Of  the  three  essential  parts  of  a  philosophical  language,  we 
have  now  mentioned  two :  a  terminology  suited  for  describing  with 
precision  the  individual  facts  observed ;  and  a  name  for  every  common 
property  of  any  importance  or  interest,  which  we  detect  by  comparing 
those  facts :  includmg  (as  the  concretes  corresponding  to  those  abstract 
terms)  names  for  the  classes  which  we  artificially  construct  in  virtue  of 
those  properties,  or  as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  we  have  frequent 
occasion  to  predicate  anything  of. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  classes,  for  the  recognition  of  which  no  such 
elaborate  process  is  necessary ;  because  each  of  them  is  marked  out 
from  all  others  not  by  some  one  property,  the  detection  of  which  may 
depend  upon  a  difficult  act  of  abstraction,  but  by  its  properties  generally. 
I  mean,  ibe  Kinds-  of  things,  in  the  sense  which,  in  this  treatise,  has 
been  systematically  attached  to  that  term.  By  a  Kind,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, we  mean  one  of  those  classes  which  are  distinguished  from 
all  others  not  by  one  or  a  ibw  definite  properties,  but  by  an  unknown 
multitude  of  them;  the  combination  of  properties  on  which  the  class 
is  grounded,  being  a  mere  index  to  an  indefinite  numl^er  of  other  dis- 
tinctive attributes.  The  class  horse  is  a  Kind,  because  the  things  whidi 
agree  in  possessing  the  characters  by  which  we  recognize  a  hoise, 
agree  in  a  great  number  of  other  properties  as  we  know,  and  -it  cannot 
be  doubted,  in  many  more  dian  we  know.  Animal,  again,  is  a  Kind, 
because  no  definition  that  could  be  given  of  the  name  animal  could 
either  exhaust  the  properties  common  to  all  animals,  nor  supply  prem- 
isses from  which  the  remainder  of  those  properties  could  be  in^rred. 
But  a  combination  of  j^roperdes  which  does  not  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  mdependent  peculiarities,  does  not  constitute  a 
Elind.  White  horse,  therefore,  is  not  a  Kind  :  because  horses  which 
agree  in  whiteness,  do  not  arree  in  anything  else,  except  in  the  quali- 
ties common  to  all  horses,  and  in  whatever  may  be  the  causes  or  effects 
of  that  particular  color. 

On  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a  name  for  everything  which 
we  have  fit^quent  occasion  to  make  assertions  about,  there  ought  evi- 
dently to  be  a  name  for  every  Kind ;  for  as  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a 
Kind  that  the  individuals  composing  it  have  an  indefinite  multitude  of 
properties  in  common,  it  follows  that,  if  not  vdth  our  present  knowl- 
^g6»  J^^  ^^  ^^^  which  we  may  hereafter  acquire,  the  Kind  is  a 
suQect  to  which  there  will  have  to  be  applied  many  predicates.  The 
third  component  element  of  a  philosophical  language,  therefore,  is  that 
there  shall  be  a  name  for  every  Kind.  In  omer  words,  there  must 
not  only  be  a  terminology  but  also  a  nomenclature. 

The  words  Nomenclature  and  Terminology  are  employed  by  most 
authors  almost  indiscriminately ;  Mr.  Whewell  being,  as  fiur  as  I  am 
aware,  the  first  veriter  who  has  regularly  assigned  to  the  two  words 
different  meanings.  The  distinction  however  which  he  baa  drawn 
between  them  being  a  real  and  an  important  one,  his  example  is  likely 
to  be  followed ;  and  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  such  innovations  in 
language  are  felicitously  made)  a  vague  sense  of  the  distinction  is  found 
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to  kare  influenced  the  employment  of  the  tenns  in  comm<m  practice 
before  the  escpediency  had  been  pointed  out  o£  difcriminating  them 

fhilosophicaliy.  Eveiy  one  wouid  say  that  tiie  refimn  effected  by 
laroiaier  and  Quyton-Morreau  in  the  langaage  of  chemistry  consisted 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature,  Aot  of  a  new  terminology. 
Linear,  lanceolate,  oval,  or  oUone,  serrated,  dentate,  or  crenate  leaves, 
are  expressions  forming  part  of  the  terminology  of  botany,  while  the 
names  "  Viola  odorata,"  and  '*  Ulex  eun^Meus,"  belong  to  its  nomen- 
clature. 

A  nomenclature  may  be  defined,  the  collection  of  the  names  of  all 
the  Kinds  with  which  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  conversant,  or  more 
properly,  of  aU  the  lowest  Kinds,  or  imfinuB  tpecieSf  those  which  may 
DO  subdivided  indeed,  but  not  into  Kinds,  and  which  generally  accord 
with  what  in  natural  history  are  termed  simply  species.  Science 
possesses  two  splendid  examples  of  a  systematic  nomenclature ;  that 
of  plants  and  ammals,  constructed  by  Linnaeus  and  his  successors,  and 
that  of  chemistry,  which  we  owe  to  the  illustrious  group  of  chemists 
who  flourished  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  these  two  departments,  not  only  has  every  known  species,  or  lowest 
Kind,  a  name  assigned  to  it,  but  when  new  lowest  Kinds  are  discovered, 
names  are  at  cttce  given  to  them  upon  an  imiform  principle.  In  other 
sciences  the  nomenclature  is  not  at  present  constructed  upon  any  sys* 
tern,  either  because  the  species  to  be  named  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  require  one  (as  in  geometry  for  example),  or  because  no  one  has 
vet  suggested  a  suitable  principle  for  such  a  system,  as  in  mineralogy; 
m  which  the  want  of  a  sdentincally  constructed  nomenclature  is  now 
the  principal  cause  which  retards  the  progress  of  the  science. 

§  5.  A  word  which  carries  on  its  face  that  it  belongs  to  a  nomen- 
clature, seems  at  first  sight  to  difier  firom  other  concrete  general  names 
in  this— that  its  meaning  does  not  reside  in  its  connotation,  in  the 
attributes  implied  in  it,  but  in  its  denotation,  that  is,  in  the  particular 
ffroup  of  thinn  whidi  it  is  appointed  to  designate ;  and  cannot,  tiiere- 
fore,  DO  unfolded  by  means  oi  a  definition,  but  must  be  made  known  in 
another  way.  Mr.  Whewell  seems  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  which, 
however,  appears  to  me  erroneous.  Words  belonginfl;  to  a  nomencla- 
ture differ,  1  conceive,  firom  other  words  mainly  in  mis,  that  besides 
the  ordinaoy  connotation,  tiiey  have  a  peculiar  one  of  tiieir  own : 
besides  connoting  certun  attributes,  tiiey  also  connote  tiiat  those  attri 
butes  are  distinctive  of  a  Kind.  The  term  '*  peroxide  of  iron,"  for 
example,  belonging  by  its  form  to  the  systematic  nomenclature  of 
chemistry,  bevs  upon  its  face  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  Kind 
of  substance.  It  moreover  comiotes,  like  the  name  of  any  otiier  class, 
some  portion  of  the  properties  common  to  the  class;  in  tins  instance 
the  property  of  being  a  compound  of  iron  and  the  largest  dose  of  oxyeen 
with  which  iron  will  combine.  These  two  things,  tiie  fiuA  of  being 
such  a  compound,  and  the  &ct  of  beinff  a  ELind,  constitute  the  conno- 
tation of  tiie  name  peroxide  of  iron.  When  we  say  of  the  substance 
b^re  us,  that  it  is  the  pexoxide  of  iron,  we  thereby  assert,  first,  that 
it  IS  a  compound  of  iron  and  a  maximum  of  oxygen,  and  next,  that  tiie 
aubstance  so  composed  is  a  peculiar  Kind  of  substance. 

Now,  this  seoond  pait  oTtiie  connotation  of  any  word  belonging  to 
a  nomenclature  is  as  esspntial  a  portion  of  its  meaning  as  the  fimt  part, 
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while  the  definition  can  only  declare  the  firat :  and  hence  the  appear* 
■nee  that  the  signifieation  of  andi  terms  cannot  be  conveyea  by  a 
defmition:  which  appearance,  however,  is  £dlaciou8.  The  name  Viola 
odorata  denotes  a  Kind,  of  which  a  certain  nnmber  of  characters, 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it,  are  enunciated  in  botanical  works.  This 
enumeration  of  chu'acterB  is  surely,  as  in  other  cases,  a  definition  of  the 
name.  No,  say  some,  it  is  not  a  aefinition,  for  the  name  Viola  odorata 
does  not  mean  those  characters;  it  means  that  particular  group  of 
plants,  and  the  characters  are  selected  fixim  among  a  much  greater 
number,  merely  as  marks  by  which  to  recognize  the  group.  By  no 
means,  I  reply ;  the  name  does  not  mean  that  group,  for  it  would  be 
applied  to  that  group  no  longer  than  while  the  group  is  believed  to  be 
an  infima  species;  if  it  were  to  be  discovered  that  several  distinct 
Kinds  have  been  confounded  imder  this  one  name,  no  one  would  any 
kmger  apply  the  name  Viola  odorata  to  the  whole  of  the  group,  hat 
would  apply  it,  if  retained  at  all,  to  one  only  of  the  Kinds  contained 
therein.  What  is  imperative,  therefore,  is  not  that  the  name  shall  de> 
note  one  particular  collection  of  objects,  but  that  it  shall  denote  a  Kind, 
and  a  lowest  Kind.  The  form  of  ine  name  declares  that,  happen  what 
will,  it  is  to  denote  an  infima  species;  and  that,  therefore,  the  proper- 
ties  which  it  connote^  and  wMch  are  expressed  in  the  definition,  are 
to  be  connoted  by  it  no  longer  than  while  we  continue  to  believe  that 
^ose  properties,  when  found  together,  indicate  a  Kind,  and  that  the 
whde  of  mem  are  found  in  no  more  than  one  Kind. 

With  the  addition  of  this  peculiar  connotation,  implied  in  the  form 
of  every  word  which  belongs  to  a  systematic  nomenclature ;  the  set  of 
(characters  which  is  employed  to  discriminate  each  Kind  fiom  all  other 
Kinds  (and  which  is  a  real  definition)  constitutes  as  completely  as  in 
any  other  case  the  whole  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  no  objection  to 
say  that  (as  is  often  the  case  in  natural  history),  the  set  of  characters 
•may  be  changed,  and  another  substituted  as  being  better  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  w^ile  the  word,  still  continuing  to  denote  the 
aame  froap  of  things,  is  not  considered  to  have  changed  its  meaning. 
For  this  is  no  more  than  may  happen  in  the  case  of  any  other  fl;enerai 
name :  we  may,  in  reforming  its  connotation,  leave  its  denotation  un- 
touched; and  it  is  generally  desirable  to  do  so.  The  connotation, 
however,  is  not  the  less  for  this  the  real  meaning,  for  vre  at  once  apply 
the  name  wherever  the  characters  set  down  in  the  definition  are  found; 
and  that  which  exchiBively  guides  us  in  applying  the  term,  must  con* 
stitute  its  signification.  If  we  find,  contrary  to  our  previous  belief^ 
that  the  chaiacterB  are  not  peculiar  to  one  species,  we  cease  to  use  the 
term  coextensively  with  the  diameters;  but  then  it  is  because  the 
other  portion  of  the  connotation  fiuls ;  the  condition  that  the  class  must 
be  a  Kind.  The  connotation,  therefore,  is  still  the  meaninc^ ;  the  set 
of  descriptive  characters  is  a  true  definition :  and  the  meanmg  is  nn- 
folded,  not  indeed  (as  in  other  cases)  by  the  definition  alone,  but  by 
the  definiti<m  and  the  form  of  the  word  taken  together. 

§  6.  We  have  now  analyzed  what  is  implied  in  the  two  principal 
lequisites  of  a  philosc^hical  language ;  first,  pi^cision  or  demiiteness, 
and  secondly,  completeness.  Any  further  remeaks  on  tlte  mode  of 
constructing  a  nomenclature  must  be  deferred  imtil  we  treat  of  Classi* 
^cation;  the  mode  of  naming  the  Kinds  of  things  being  necessaii^ 
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•ubordinate  to  the  mode  of  amn^g  Uioae  Kinds  into  larger  dasset. 
With  respect  to  the  minor  reqmntes  of  Terminology^  some  of  them 
are  well  stated  and  coj^iously  illustrated  in  the  'Aphorisms  on  the 
Language  -ci  Science/'  mduded  in  Mr.  Whewell's  Philatvphy  of  the 
JBuUtcHve  Sciences,  These,  as  being  of  secondary  importance  in  die 
peculiar  point  of  Tiew  of  Logic,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  seek  in 
Mr.  Whewell's  pages,  and  shall  confine  onr  own  observations  to  one 
more  quality,  whi(£,  next  to  the  two  already  treated  of,  appears  to  be 
the  most  valuable  which  the  language  of  science  can  possess.  Of  this 
quality  a  general  nodon  may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  aphorism : 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits  our  reasoning  process 
to  be,  without  danger,  carried  on  mechanically,  the  language  should 
be  constructed  on  as  mechanical  principles  as  possible ;  while  in  the 
contrary  case,  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  there  shall  be  the  greatest 
possible  obstacles  to  a  merely  mechanical  use  of  it. 

I  am  conscious  diat  this  maxim  requires  much  explanation,  which  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  give.  And  first,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  using 
a  language  mechanically.  The  complete  or  extreme  case  of  the  me* 
chanical  use  of  lai^uage,  is  when  it  is  used  without  any  consciousness 
of  a  meaning,  and  with  only  the  consciousness  of  using  certain  visible 
or  audible  marks  in  confinrmity  to  technical  rules  previouslv  laid  down. 
This  extreme  case  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nowhere  realized  except 
in  the  figures  of  arithmetic  and  the  symbols  of  algebra,  a  language 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  approaching  as  nearly  to  perfection,  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  destined,  as  can,  perhaps,  be  said  of  any  creation 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  perfection  consists  in  the  completeness  of  its 
adaptation  to  a  piurely  mechanical  use.  The  symbols  are  mere  coun* 
ters,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  meaning  apart  fsaim  tiie  conven- 
tion which  is  renewed  each  time  they  are  employed,  and  wliich  is  al- 
tered at  each  renewal,  the  same  symbol  a  or  x  being  used  on  difiereirt 
occasimis  to  represent  tilings  which  (except  that,  like  all  things,  tiiey 
are  susceptible  of  being  numbered)  have  no  property  in  common. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  distract  the  mind  mfsa  the  set  of  mechani- 
cal operations  which  are  to  be  performed  upon  the  symbols,  such  as 
squaring  both  sides  of  the  equation,  multiplying  or  dividing  by  tiie 
same  or  by  equivalent  symbols,  and  so  forth.  £ach  of  thes9  opera- 
tions, it  is  true,  corresponds  to  a  syllogism ;  represents  one  step  of  a 
ratiocination  relating  not  to  the  symbols,  but  to  die  things  signified  by 
them.  But  as  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  firame  a  techmcal  fbrm, 
by  conforming  to  which  we  can  make  sure  of  finding  the  conclusion  of 
the  ratiocination,  our  end  can  be  completelv  attained  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  symbols.  Being  tiius  intended  to  work 
merely  as  mechanism,  they  have  the  equalities  which  mechanism  ought 
to  have.  They  are  of  the  least  possible  bulk,  so  that  they  take  up 
scarcely  any  room,  and  waste  no  time  in  their  manipulation ;  they  are 
compact,  and  fit  so  closely  together  that  the  eye  can  take  in  the  whole 
at  once  of  almost  every  operation  which  they  are  employed  to  perform. 

These  admirable  properties  of  the  symbolical  language  of  mathe- 
matics have  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  phi- 
losophers,  as  to  have  led  them  to  consider  the  symbolical  language  in 
question  as  the  ideal  type  of  philosophical  language  generally;  to 
tiiink  that  names  in  general,  or  (as  they  are  fend  of  cdlmg  them)  signs, 
are  fitted  fer  the  pmposes  of  thought  in  proportion  as  they  can  be 
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made  to  apprbxiioate  to  the  ootnpactness,  the  entire  mnneaiiiiigBeMy 
and  the  capability  of  being  used  as  counters  without  a  thought  of  what 
tliey  represent,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  a  and  b,  the  x  and  y,  of 
algebra.  This  notion  has  led  to  sanguine  views  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  proeress  of  science  by  means  which,  as  I  conceive,  cannot  poesi- 
Uy  conduce  to  that  end,  and  forms  part  of  that  exaggerated  estmiata 
of  the  influence  of  signs,  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
prevent  the  read  laws  of  our  intellectual  operations  from  being  kept  in 
view,  or  even  rightly  understood; 

In  the  first  place,  a  set  of  signs  by  which  we  reason  without  con- 
sciousness of  tneir  meaning,  can  be  serviceable,  at  most,  only  in  our 
deductive  operations.  In  our  direct  inductions  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment dispense  with  a  dbtinct  mental  image  of  the  phenomena,  since 
the  whole  operation  turns  upon  a  perception  of  the  particulars  in  which 
those  phenomena  agree  and  differ.  But,  further,  this  reasoning  by 
Qounters  is  only  suitable  to  a  very  limited  portion  even  of  our  d^uc- 
tive  processes.  In  our  reasonings  respecting  numbers,  the  only  gen- 
eral princi|^bs  which  we  ever  have  occasion  to  introduce,  are  these. 
Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
and  The  sums  or  differences  of  equal  thmgs  are  equal ;  with  their 
variotis  corollaries.  Not  onl^  can  no  hesitation  ever  arise  respecting 
the  applicability  of  these  prmciples,  since  they  are  true  of  all  mag- 
nitudes whatever ;  but  every  possible  application,  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  may  be  reduced  to  a  technical  rule ;  auch  as,  in  ikcl,  the 
niles  of  the  calculus  are.  But  if  the  symbols  represent  any  other 
diings  than  mere  numbers,  let  us  say  even  straight  or  curve  lines,  we 
have  then  to  apply  theorems  of  geometry  net  true  of  all  lines  vrithout 
exception,  and  to  select  those  which  are  true  of  the  lines  we  are  rea- 
soning about.  And  how  can  we  do  this  unless  we  keep  completely  in 
mind  what  particular  lines  these  are  1  Since  additional  geometrical 
truths  may  oe  introduced  into  the  ratiocination  in  any  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  cannot  suffer  ourselves,  during  even  the  smallest  part  of  it, 
to  use  the  names  mechanically  (as  we  use  algebraical  symbols)  without 
an  image  annexed  to  them.  It  is  only  after  ascertaining  that  the  so- 
lution of  a  question  concerning  lines  can  be  made  to  d^end  upon  a 
previous  question  concerning  numbers,  or  in  otl^er  words  after  the 
question  has  been  (to  speak  technically)  reduced  to  an  equation,  that 
die  unmeaning  signs  become  available,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves  to  which  the  investigation  relates  can  be  dismissed  from 
the  mind.  Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  equation,  the  language  in 
which  mathematicians  carry  on  their  reasoning  doe^  not  differ  in  char- 
acter from  that  employed  by  close  reasoners  on  any  other  kind  of 
subject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  eveoty  correct  ratiocination,  when  thrown  into  the 
syllogistic  shape,  is  conclusive  from  the  mere  form  of  the  expression, 
provided  none  of  the  terms  used  be  ambiguous ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  some  philosophers  to  think  that  if  all 
names  w^re  so  judiciously  constructed  and  so  carefully  defined  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  ambiguity,  the  improvement  thus  made  in  languc4;e 
would  not  only  give  to  the  conclusions  of  every  deductive  science  the 
same  certainty  with  those  of  mathematics,  but  would  reduce  all  reason- 
ings to  the  application  of  a  technical  form^  and  enable  their  conclu* 
siveness  to  be  rationally  assented  to  after  a  merely  mechanical  pro- 
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88  18  undoubtedly  the  case  in  algebra.  But,  if  we  except  geom- 
etry, the  conclusions  of  which  are  already  as  certain  and  exact  as  they 
can  be  made^  there  is  no  science  but  that  of  number,  in  which  the  prac- 
tical validity  of  a  reasoning  can  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  has 
looked  only  at  the  form  of  the  process.  Whoever  has  assented  to  all 
that  was  said  in  the  last  Book  concerning  the  case  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes,  and  the  still  stronger  case  of  the  entire  supersession  of  one 
set  of  daws  by  another,  is  aware  that  geometry  and  algebra  are  the 
only  sciences  of  which  the  propositions  are  categorically  true :  the 
general  propositions  of  all  other  sciences  are  true  only  hypothetically, 
9upponng  that  no  counteracting  cause  happens  to  interfere.  A  con 
elusion,  Sierefore,  however  correctly  deduced,  in  point  of  form,  from 
admitted  laws  of  nature,  will  have  no  other  than  a  hypothetical  cer- 
tainty. At  every  step  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  no  other  law  of 
nature  has  supersedeo,  or  intermingled  its  operation  with,  those  which 
are  the  premisses  of  the  reasoning;  and  how  can  this  be  done  by 
merely  looking  at  the  words  1  We  must  not  only  be  constantly  think- 
ing of  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  we  must  be  constantly  looking 
at  them ;  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  every 
case  to  which  we  attempt  to  i^pply  our  general  principles. 

The  algebraic  notation,  viewed  as  a  philosophical  language,  is  per- 
fect in  its  adaptation  to  the  subjects  for  which  it  is  commonly  employed, 
namely  those  of  which  the  investigations  have  already  been  reduced 
to  the  ascertainment  of  a  relation  between  numbers.  But,  admirable 
as  it  is  for  its  own  purpose,  the  properties  by  which  it  is  rendered  such 
are  so  fistr  from  constituting  it  the  ideal  model  of  philosophical  language 
in  genera],  that  the  more  nearly  the  language  of  any  other  branch  of 
science  approaches  to  it,  the  less  fit  that  language  is  for  its  own  proper 
functions.  On  all  other  subjects,  instead  of  contrivances  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  beine  distracted  by  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  our 
signs,  we  tequife  contrivances  to  make  it  impossible  that  we  shoiffii 
ever  lose  sight  of  that  meaning  even  for  an  instant. 

With  this  view,  as  much  meaning  as  possible  should  be  thrown  into 
the  formation  of  the  word  itself;  the  aids  of  derivation  and  analog 
being  made  available  to  keep  alive  a  consciousness  of  all  that  is  signi- 
fied by  it  In  this  respect  those  languages  have  an  immense  advantage 
which  form  their  compounds  and  derivatives  from  native  roots,  like 
the  G^erman,  and  not  from  those  of  a  foreign  or  a  dead  language,  as  is 
so  much  the  case  vdth  English,  French,  and  Italian :  and  the  best  are 
those  which  form  them  according  to  fixed  analogies,  corresponding  to 
the  relations  between  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  All  languages  do 
this  more  or  less,  but  especially,  among  modem  European  languages, 
the  G^erman :  while  even  that  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  in  which  the 
relation  between  the  meaning  of  a  derivative  word  and  that  of  its  prim- 
itive, is  in  general  clearly  marked  by  its  mode  of  formation ;  except  in 
the  case  of  words  compounded  widi  prepositions,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  are  often,  in  both  those  languages,  extremely  anomalous. 

But  all  that  can  be  done,  by  the  mode  of  constructing  words,  to 
prevent  them  from  degenerating  into  sounds  passing  through  the  mind 
without  any  distinct  apprehension  of  what  they  signify,  is  far  too  little 
for  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Words,  however  well  constructed  origi- 
nally, are  always  tending,  like  coins,  to  have  their  inscription  worn  off 
by  passing  bom  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  only  possible  moie  of  reviving 
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it  is  to  be  ever  stamping  it  afresh,  by  Uving  in  the  habitoal  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  not  resting  in  our  familiarity 
with  the  words  that  express  them.  If  any  one^  having  possessed  him- 
self of  the  laws  of  phenomena  as  recorded  in  words,  Aether  delivered 
to  him  originally  by  others  or  even  found  out  by  himself,  is  content 
from  thenceforth  to  Uve  in  the  midst  of  these  fonnulse,  to  think  exdn* 
sivel;^  of  themj  and  of  applying  them  to  cases  as  they  arise,  without 
keeping  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  realities  from  which  these  laws 
were  collected — ^not  only  will  he  continually  fail  in  his  practical  efforts, 
because  he  will  apply  lus  formulas  without  duly  considering^  whether, 
in  this  case  and  in  that,  other  laws  of  nature  do  not  modify  or  super^ 
sede  them ;  but  the  formulae  themselves  will  progressively  lose  their 
meaning  to  him,  and  he  will  cease  at  last  even  to  b^  capafade  of  recog- 
nizing with  certainty  whether  a  case  falls  virithin  the  contemplation  m 
his  formula  or  not  It  is,  in  short,  as  necessary,  on  all  subjects  not 
mathematical,  that  the  things  on  which  we  reason  should  be  conceived 
by  us  in  the  concrete,  and  '*  clothed  in  circumstances,"  as  it  is  in  alge- 
Inra  that  we  should  keep  all  individualizing  peculiarities  sedulously  out 
of  view. 

With  this  remark  we  shall  close  our  observations  on  the  Philoec^fay 
of  Language. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  CLASflinOATION,  AS  0UB8IDIAKT  TO  INDUCTION. 

#§  1.  There  is,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked  in  this  work,  a  classi- 
fication of  things,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  fact  of  giving  them 
general  names.  Every  name  wnich  connotes  an  attribute,  divides,  by 
lat  very  fact,  all  things  whatever  into  two  classes,  those  which  have 
the  attribute  and  those  which  have  not ;  those  of  which  the  name  can 
be  predicated,  and  those  of  which  it  cannot.  And  the  division  thus 
made  is  not  merely  a  division  of  such  things  as  actually  exist,  or  are 
known  to  exist,  but  of  all  such  as  may  hereafter  be  discoverod,  and 
even  of  all  such  as  can  be  imagined. 

On  this  kind  of  Classification  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
previously  been  said.  The  Classification  whidi  requires  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  separate  act  of  the  mind,  is  altogether  different.  In  the 
one,  the  arrangement  of  objects  in  groups,  and  distribution  of  them  into 
compartments,  is  a  mere  incidental  effect  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
names  riven  for  another  purpose,  namely,  that  of  simply  expressing 
some  of  their  qualities.  In  the  other,  the  arrans^ement  and  distribution 
are  the  main  object,  and  the  naming  is  secondary  to,  and  purposely 
conforms  itself  to,  instead  of  governing,  that  more  unportant  operation. 
Classification,  thus  regarded,  is  a  contrivance  for  the  best  possible 
ordering  of  the  ideas  of  objects  in  our  minds ;  for  causing  the  ideas  to 
accompany  or  succeed  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  shaU  give  us  the 
ffreatest  command  over  our  knowledge  already  acquired,  woA  lead  most 
directly  to  the  acquisition  of  more.     The  general  problem  of  Claasifi- 
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cadon,  in  reference  to  these  purposes,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  To 
provide  that  things  shall  be  thougl^  of  ii^  such  groups,  and  those  groups 
m  such  an  order,  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  remembrance  and  to  the 
ascertainment  of  their  laws. 

Classification  thus  considered,  differs  from  classification  in  the  widei 
sense,  in  having  reference  to  real  objects  exclusively,  and  not  to  all 
that  are  imaginable :  its  object  being  the  due  codidination  in  our  minds 
of  those  things  only,  v^ith  the  properties  of  which,  we  have  actuaUy 
occasion  to  make  ourselves  acquainted.  But  on  die  other  hand  it  em- 
braces all  reaUy  existing  objects.  We  cannot  constitute  any  one  class 
properly,  except  in  reference  to  a  general  division  of  the  whole  of 
nature;  we  cannot  determine  the  group  in  which  any  one  object  can 
most  conveniently  be  placed,  without  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
▼axiedes  of  existine  objects,  all  at  least  which  have  any  degree  of  a^ity 
with  it  No  on^nmily  of  plants  or  animals  could  have  been  rationally 
constituted,  except  as  part  of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  plants  or 
animals;  nor  could  such  a  general  arrangement  have  been  properly 
made,  without  first  determimng  the  exact  place  of  plants  and  animals 
in  a  general  division  of  nature. 

The  theory  of  scientific  classification,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  is 
now  very  well  imderstood,  owing  chiefly  to  the  labors  of  the  distin- 
ffuished  naturalists  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  what  are  caDed 
Natural  Arrangements  or  Clasdfications,  especialhr  of  the  organized 
world.  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  PhUoiaphy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  has 
systematized  a  portion  of  the  general  logical  principles  which  these 
classifications  exemplify;  and  this  has  been  still  more  completely  done 
by  M.  Comte,  whose  view  of  the  philos<^hy  of  classification,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  great  work,  is  the  most. complete  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

§  2.  There  is  no  property  of  objects  which  may  not  be  taken,  if  we 
pl^BLse,  as  the  fi>undation  fi>r  a  classification  or  mental  grouping  of 
those  objects ;  and  in  our  first  attempts  vre  are  likely  to  select  for  that 
purpose  properties  which  are  simple,  easily  conceived,  and  perceptible 
on  a  first  view,  without  any  previous  process  of  thought.  Thus  Tour- 
nefbrt's  arrangement  of  plants  was  founded  on  the  shape  and  divisions 
of  the  corolla ;  and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  LinnsBan  (though 
Limiasus  also  suggested  another  and  more  scientific  antegement)  vras 
grounded  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  pistils. 

But  these  classifications,  which  are  at  first  recommended  by  the 
fincility  they  afford  of  ascertaining  to  what  class  any  individual  belongs, 
are  seldom  much  adapted  to  the  ends  of  that  Classification  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  present  remarks.  The  Linnsean  arrangement  an 
swers  the  purpose  of  making  us  think  together  of  all  those  kinds  of 
plants  which  possess  the  same  number  of  stamens  and  pistils ;  but  to 
think  of  them  in  that  manner  is  of  little  use,  since  we  seldom  have 
anything  to  affirm  in  conmion  of  the  plants  which  have  a  given  number 
of  stamens  and  pistils.  If  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Mono- 
pjnia,  agreed  in  any  other  propertiee,  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speak- 
mg  of  the  plants  under  a  common  desig^nation  would  conduce  to  our 
rememberinff  those  common  properties  so  far  as  they  were  ascertained, 
and  would  dispose  us  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  such  of  them  as  are  not 
yet  known.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  die  oiJy  purpose  of  though 
31 
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which  the  Linnsean  classification  serves  is  that  of  causing  us  to  re- 
member, better  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  the  exact  number 
of  stamens  and  pistils  of  every  species  of  plants.  Now,  as  this  prop- 
erty is  of  little  importance  or  interest,  the  remembering  it  with  any 
particular  accuracy  is  of  no  moment  And  inasmuch  as,  by  habitually 
thinking  of  plants  in  those  groups,  we  are  prevented  from  habitually 
thinking  of  them  in  groups  which  have  a  ereater  number  of  properties 
in  common,  the  efi^ct  of  such  a  dassincation,  when  systematically 
adhered  to,  upon  our  habits  of  thought,  must  be  regarded  as  mis- 
chievous. 

The  ends  of  scientific  classification  are  best  answered,  when  the 
objects  are  formed  into  groups  respecting  which  a  greater  number  of 
general  propositions  can  be  made,  and  those  propositions  more  impor- 
tant, than  could  be  made  respecting  any  other  groups  into  which  the 
same  things  could  be  distributed.  The  properties,  therefore,  according 
to  which  objects  are  classified,  should,  if  possible,  be  those  which  are 
causes  of  many  other  properties ;  or  at  any  rate,  which  are  sure  marks 
of  them.  Causes  are  preferable,  both  as  being  the  surest  and  most 
direct  of  marks,  and  as  being  themselves  the  properties  upon  which  it 
is  of  most  use  that  our  attention  should  be  strongly  fixed.  But  the 
property  which  is  the  cause  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  a  class,  is 
unfortunately  seldom  fitted  to  serve  also  as  the  diagnostic  of  the  class. 
Instead  of  the  cause,  we  must  generally  select  some  of  its  more  prom- 
inent effects,  which  may  serve  as  marks  of  the  other  effects  and  of  the 
cause  itselfi 

A  classification  thus  formed  is  properly  scientific  or  philosophical, 
and  is  commonly  called  a  Natural,  in  contradistinction  to  a  Technicd 
or  Artificial,  classification  pr  arrangement.  The  phrase  Natural  Clas- 
sification seems  most  peculiarly  appropriate  to  such  arrangements  as 
correspond,  in  the  groups  which  they  form,  to  the  spontaneous  tenden- 
cies 01  the  mind,  by  placing  together  the  objects  most  similar  in  their 
general  aspect;  in  opposition  to  those  technical  systems  which,  ar- 
ranging thmgs  accordmg  to  their  agpi'eement  in  some  circumstance 
arbitn^y  selected^  often  throw  into  the  same  group  objects  which  in 
the  general  aggregate  of  their  properties  present  no  resemblance,  and 
into  different  and  remote  groups,  others  which  have  the  closest  simi- 
larity. It  is  one  of  the  most  valid  recommendations  of  any  classifies* 
tion  to  the  character  of  a  scientific  one,  that  it  shall  be  a  natural 
classification  in  this  sense  also ;  for  the  test  of  its  scientific  character  is 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  properties  which  can  be  asserted  in 
common  of  all  objects  included  in  a  g^up  ;  and  properties  on  which 
the  general  aspect  of  the  things  depends,  are,  if  only  on  that  ground, 
important,  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  numerous.  But,  though  a  strong 
recommendation,  this  circumstance  is  not  a  sitie  quA  non;  since  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  things  may  be  of  trifling  importance  com- 
pared with  others  that  are  not  obvious.  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  as  a 
great  absurdity  in  the  tannasan  classification,  that  it  places  (which  by 
ue  way  it  does  not)  the  violet  by  the  side  of  the  oak :  it  certainly  dis- 
severs natural  affinities,  and  brings  together  things  quite  as  unlDte  as 
the  oak  and  thef  violet  are.  But  the  difference,  apparently  so  vnde, 
which  renders  the  juxtaposition  of  those  two  vegetables  so  suitable  an 
illustration  of  a  bad  arrangemeilt,  depends,  to  the  common  eye,  mainly 
upon  mere  size  and  texture;  now  if  we  made  it  our  study  to  adopt 
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the  classification  which  would  involve  the  least  peril  of  similar  rap^ 
prochemens,  we  should  return  to  the  obsolete  division  into  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  which  although  of  primary  importance  with  reeard  to  mere 
general  aspect,  jet  (compared  even  with  so  petty  and  unobvious  a  dis- 
tinction as  that  mto  dicotyledones  and  monocotyledones)  answers  to  so 
few  differences  in  the  otber  properties  of  plants,  diat  a  classification 
founded  on  it  (independently  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  lines  of 
demarkation,)  would  be  as  completely  artificial  and  technical  as  the 
Linnsean. 

Our  natural  groups,  therefore,  must  often  be  founded  not  upon  the 
obvious,  but  upon  the  unobvious  properties  of  thines,  when  these  are  of 
greater  importance.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  some  other  property  or  set  of  properties,  more  readily  recognizable 
by  the  observer,  which  coexist  with,  and  may  be  received  as  marks  of, 
^  properties  which  are  the  real  groundwork  of  the  classification.  A 
natural  arrangement,  for  example,  of  animals,  must  be  founded  in  the 
main  upon  their  internal  structure,  but  (as  M.  Comte  iustly  remarks)  it 
would  DO  absurd  that  we  Should  not  be  able  to  determine  the  genus  and 
species  of  an  animal  without  first  killing  it.    On  this  ground,  M.  Comte 

Sves  the  preference,  among  zoological  classifications,  to  that  of  M.  de 
lainville,  founded  upon  the  differences  in  the  external  integuments ; 
differences  which  correspond,  much  more  accurately  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, to  the  really  important  varieties,  both  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
structure,  and  in  me  habits  and  history  of  the  animals. 

This  shows,  more  strongly  than  ever,  how  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  objects  is  necessary  for  making  a  good  classification 
of  them.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the  uses  of  such  a  classification  that  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  properties  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  which 
if  the  chssification  be  good  are  marks  of  many  others,  it  facilitates  the 
discovery  of  those  others ;  we  see  in  what  manner  our  knowledge  of 
tilings,  and  our  classification  of  them,  tend  mutually  and  indefinitely  to 
the  improvement  of  one  another. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  classification  of  objects  should  follow 
those  of  their  properties  which  indicate  not  only  die  most  numerous, 
but  also  the  most  important  peculiarities.  What  is  here  meant  by 
importance  %  It  has  reference  to  the  particular  end  in  view:  and  the 
same  objects,  therefore,  may  admit  with  proprietv  of  several  different 
classifications.  Each  science  or  art  forms  its  classification  of  things 
according  to  the  properties  which  fall  within  its  special  cognizance,  or 
of  which  it  must  take  account  in  order  to  accomplish  its  peculiar  prac* 
tical  ends.  A  farmer  does  not  divide  plants,  like  a  botanist,  into 
dicotyledonous  and  monocotyledonous,  but  into  useful  plants  and  weeds. 
A  geologist  divides  fossils,  not,  like  a  zoologist,  into  fiimilies  correspon 
ding  to  diose  of  living  species,  but  into  fossils  of  the  secondary  and  of 
the  tertiary  periods^  above  the  coal  and  below  the  coal,  &c.  Whales 
are  or  are  not  fish,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  consider- 
ing them.  "  If  we  are  speakmg  of  the  internal  structure  and  physiology 
of  the  animal,  we  must  not  cell  them  fish ;  for  in  these  respects  they 
deviate  widely  from  fishes ;  they  have  warm  blood,  and  produce  and 
suckle  their  younff  as  land  quadrupeds  do.  But  this  would  not  prevent 
our  speaking  of  Uie  whale  JUhery^  and  calling  such  animals  jim  on  all 
occasions  connected  with  tins  employment ;  fin:  the  relations  thus  arising 
depend  upon  the  animal's  living  in  the  water,  and  being  caught  in  a 
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maimer  similv  to  Other  fishes.    A  olea  that  human  laws  ^iiidi  mentum 
fish  do  not  apply  to  whales,  would  be  rejected  at  once  by  an  inteUigent 


these  different  classifioationa  are  all  good,  for  the  purposea  of  their 
own  particular  departments  of  knowledge  or  practice,  jBut  when  we 
are  studying  objects  not  for  any  special  practical  end,  but  for  the  sake 
of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  their  properties  and  rela- 
tions, we  must  oonsider  as  the  most  important  attribikes,  those  which 
contribute  most,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  effects,  to  raider  the 
things  like  one  another,  and  unlike  other  thmgs ;  which  mre  to  the  dass 
composed  of  them  the  most  marked  indiyiduality ;  whi<m  fill,  as  it  were, 
the  largest  space  in  their  existence,  and  would  most  impress  die  atten- 
tion of  a  s^ctator  who  knew  all  their  properties  but  was  not  specially 
interested  in  any.  Classes  formed  upon  uns  prinoq>le  may  be  oaUea, 
in  a  more  empmitic  manner  than  any  others,  natural  groups. 

§  3.  On  the  subject  of  these  groups  Mr.  WheweU  lays  down  a  theo- 
ry, grounded  on  an  important  truth,  which  he  has,  in  some  respects, 
ejq>ressed  and  illustrated  very  felicitously ;  but  also,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  with  some  admixture  of  esrror.  It  will  be  advantageous,  ror  both 
these  reason^,  to  extract  the  statement  of  his  doctrine  in  the  very 
words  he  has  iised. 

"  Natural  noups,"  according  to  Mr.  Whewell,t  are  "  given  by 
Type,  not  by  Definition."  And  this  consideration  accounts  for  ^  that 
indefiioiteness  and  indecision  which  we  frequmitly  find  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  such  groups,  and  which  must  appear  so  strange  and  incon- 
sistent to  any  one  who  does  not  suppose  these  descriptions  to  assume 
any  deeper  ground  of  connexion  than  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
botanist  Thu#  in  the  family  of  the  rose-tree,  we  are  told  that  the 
ovules  are  very  rarely  erect,  the  etigmata  meuaUy  simple.  Of  what 
use,  it  might  be  asked,  can  such  loose  accounts  be  1  To  which  the 
answer  is,  that  they  are  not  inserted  in  order  to  distinffuish  the  species, 
but  in  order  to  describe  the  fimiily,  and  the  total  relatums  of  the  ovules 
and  the  stigmata  of  the  &mily  are  better  known  by  this  general  state- 
ment. A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with  reeard  to  the  Anom- 
alies of  each  group,  which  occur  so  commonly,  that  1&.  Lindley,  in  his 
hUroducHon  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  makes  the  'Anomalies' 
an  article  in  each  &mily.  Thus,  part  of  the  character  of  the  Rosacese 
is,  that  they  have  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and  that  the  albusnen  is 
obliterated;  but  yet  in  Lowea,  one  of  the  genera  of  this  family,  the 
stipulao  are  absent;  and  the  albumen  is  present  in  another,  NeUiUa. 
This  implies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  artificial  character  (or 
diagnosu,  as  Mr.  Lindley  calls  it),  is  imperfect  It  is,  thou^  very 
nearly,  yet  not  exactly,  comm^umrate  vnth  the  natural  groap:  and 
hence  in  certain  cases  this  character  is  made  to  yield  to  the  general 
weight  of  natural  affinities. 

''These  views,— of  classes  determined  by  characters  ?^ch  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words,— -of  propositions  which  state,  not  what  hap- 
jiens  in  all  cases,  but  only  usually, — of  particulars  which  are  induded 
m  a  class,  though  they  transgress  the  definition  of  it,  may  probably 

*  ApV>xism8  concemmg  the  LADguage  of  Science,  in  Mr.  WhewelTs  Phamogkf  pf  Ae 
inimHm'  Seimtem,  vol  i,  p.  Izxr. 
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surprise  the  reader.  Thej  are  se  contrary  to  many  of  the  receiyed 
opinions  respecting  the  use  of  definitions^  a^  the  nature  of  scientific 
propositions,  that  they  will  probably  appear  to  many  persons  higUy 
illogical  and  unphilosophical.  But  a  disposition  to  such  a  judgment 
arises  in  a  great  measure  firom  diis,  that  the  mathematical  and 
mathemadco-physical  sciences  hare,  in  a  great  degree,  determined 
men's  views  of  the  general  nature  and  form  of  scientific  truth ;  while 
Natural  History  has  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  exert  its  due 
influence  upon  the  cturent  habits  of  philosophising.  The  apparent 
indefiniteness  and  inconsistency  of  die  classifications  and  defimtions  of 
Natural  History  belongs,  in  a  fkr  higher  degree,  to  all  Ol^er  except 
mathematical  speculations;  and  the  modes  in  which  approximations 
to  exact  distinctions  and  general  truths  have  been  made  in  Natural 
Wmotj,  may  be  wordiy  our  attention,  even  for  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  heat  modes  of  pursuing  trudi  of  all  kinds." 

**  Though  in  a  Natural  group  of  objects  a  definition  can  no  longer 
be  of  any  use  as  a  regulative  principle,  classes  are  not  therefore  left 
quite  loose,  virithout  any  certam  standard  or  guide.  The  class  is 
steadily  fixed,  though  not  precisely  limited;  it  is  given,  though  not 
circumscribed;  it  is  determmed,  not  by  a  boundary  line  without,  but 
by  a  central  pointwit  hin;  not  by  what  it  strictly  excludes,  but  by  what  it 
eminently  indodes  j  by  an  example,  not  by  a  ptecept ;  in  short,  instead 
of  Definition^  we  have  a  Type  for  our  director. 

**  A  Ty^  is  an  example  of  any  class,  for  instance  a  species  of  a 

Smus,  which  is  considerod  as  eminently  possessing  the  character  of 
e  class.  AU  the  species  which  have  a  greater  affinity  with  this  type- 
species  than  with  any  others,  form  the  genus,  and  are  ranged  about 
it,  deviating  from  it  m  various  directions  and  difierent  degrees.'  Thus 
a  genus  mav  consist  of  several  species  which  approach  very  near  the 
type,  and  of  which  the  claim  to  a  place  vrith  it  is  obvious;  while  there 
may  be  other  species  which  straggle  further  fix>m  this  central  knot,  and 
which  yet  are  clearly  more  connected  vrith  it  than  with  any  other. 
And  even  if  there  should  be  some  species  of  which  the  place  is  dubi- 
ous, and  which  appear  to  be  equally  bound  to  two  genenc  types,  it  is 
easily  seen  diat  this  would  not  destroy  the  reality  of  the  generic 
groups,  any  more  than  the  scattered  trees  of  the  intervening  plain 
prevent  our  speaking  intelli^bly  of  the  distinct  forests  of  two  sep- 
arate hills. 

**  The  type-species  of  every  genus,  the  type-genus  of  every  family, 
is,  then,  one  which  possesses  aU  the  characters  and  properties  of  the 
genus  in  a  marked  and  prominent  manner.  The  type  of  the  Rose 
mmfly  has  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  wants  the  albumen,  has  the  ovules 
not  erect,  has  the  stigmata  simple,  and  besides  diese  features,  which 
dtttinguish  it  fWim  the  exceptions  or  varieties  of  its  class,  it  has  the 
features  nduch  make  it  promment  in  its  class.  It  is  one  of  those  which 
possess  deariy  several  leading  attributes ;  and  thus,  though  v^e  cannot 
say  of  any  one  genus  that  it  must  be  the  type  of  the  family,  or  of  any 
one  species  that  it  must  be  the  type  of  me  genus,  we  are  still  not 
wholly  to  seek ;  the  type  must  be  connected  by  many  affinities  vrith 
most  of  the  odiers  of  its  group ;  it  must  be  near  the  centre  of  the 
:rowd  and  not  one  of  the  stragglers." 

.In  this  passage  (the  latter  part  of  which  especially  I  cannot  help  no- 
ticing as  an  admirable  example  of  philosc^hic  style,)  Mr.  Whewell 
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has  stated  very  clearly  and  forcibly,  but  (I  thmk)  without  making  all 
necessary  distinctions,  one  of  the  principles  of  a  Natural  Classificadon* 
Wbat  this  principle  is,  what  are  its  limits,  and  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Whewell  seems  to  me  to  have  overstepped  them,  will  appear  when 
we  have  laid  down  another  and  more  nindamental  rule  of  Natural 
Arrangement,  entitled  to  precedency  over  that  which  Mr.  Whewell 
hoB  here  in  view. 

§  4.  The  reader  is  by  this  time  familiar  with  the  general  truth 
(which  I  restate  so  often  on  account  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  it 
is  commonly  involved),  that  there  are  in  nature  distinctions  of  Kind ; 
distinctions  not  consisting  in  a  given  number  of  definite  pi^>pertie8, 
plus  the  effects  which  follow  from  those  properties,  but  running  through 
the  whole  nature,  through  the  attributes  generally,  of  the  things  so 
distinguished.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  Kind  is  never 
compete.  We  are  always  discovering,  and  expecting  to  discover, 
new  ones.  Where  the  distinction  between  things  is  not  one  of  kind, 
we  expect  to  find  their  properties  alike,  except  where  diere  is  some 
reason  for  their  being  different.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  distinction 
is  in  kind,  we  expect  to  find  the  properties  different  unless  there  be 
some  cause  ibr  their  being  the  same.  All  Ifnowledge  of  a  Kind  must 
be  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment  upon  the  Kind  itself;  no 
inference  respecting  its  properties  from  the  properties  of  things  not 
connected  with  it  by  kind,  goes  for  mor^  than  the  sort  of  presumption 
usually  characterized  as  an  analogy,  and  generally  in  one  of  its  fjaant^ 
degrees. 

Since  the  common  properties  of  a  true  Kind,  and  consequently  the 
general*  assertions  which  can  be  made  respecting  it,  or  which  are  cer- 
tain to  be  made  hereafter  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  indefinite  and 
inexhaustible ;  and  since  the  very  first  principle  of  natural  classification 
is  that  of  forming  the  classes  so  that  the  objects  composing  each  may 
have  the  greatest  number  of  .properties  in  common;  this  principle 
prescribes  that  every  such  classification  shall  recognize  and  adopt  into 
Itself  all  distinctions  of  Kind,  which  exist  among  the  objects  it  pro- 
fesses to  classify.  To  pass  over  any  distinctions  of  Kind,  and  substitute 
definite  distinctions,  which,  however  considerable  they  may  be,  do  not 
point  to  ulterior  unknown  differences,  would  be  to  replace  classes  with 
more  by  classes  vrith  fewer  attributes  in  common ;  and  would  be  sub 
versive  of  the  Natural  Method  of  Classificatioii: 

Accordingly  all  natural  arrangements,  whether  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  of  Kinds  was  felt  or  not  by  their  framers,  have  been  led,  by 
the  ipere  pursuit  of  their  own  proper  end,  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  distinctions  of  Eond,  so  far  as  these  had  been  ascertained  at  the 
time.  The  Species  of  Plants  are  not  only  real  Kinds,  but  are  prob  • 
ably,*  all  of  them,  real  lowest  Kinds,  or  Infimae  Species  5  which  if  we 
were  to  subdivide,  as  of  course  it  is  open  to  us  to  do,  into  sub-daasea 

*  I  say  probabiyt  not  certainly,  because  this  is  not  the  cQurideratkm  bj  which  a  botanist 
determines  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  species.  In  natural  historr  those 
objects  belong  to  the  same  species,  which  are,  or  consistently  with  experience  mignt  have 
been,  produced  from  the  same  stock.  But  this  distinction  in  most,  and  |irobanly  in  all 
cases,  happily  accords  with  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  physiology,  that  animals 
and  plants  do  really,  in  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the  popular  sense,  propagate  their  kind ; 
transmitting  to  their  descendants  all  the  distinctions  01  Kind  (down  to  the  most  special  or 
k>west  Kind),  which  they  themselves  possess. 
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the  subdivision  would  necessazily  be  founded  upon  definite  distinctions, 
not  pointing  (apart  from  what  may  be  known  of  their  causes  or  effects) 
to  any  difference  beyond  themselves. 

In  so  far  as  the  natural  classification  is  grounded  upon  real  Kinds, 
its  groups  are  certainly  not  conventional ;  Mr.  WheweU  is  quite  right 
in  affirming  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
naturalist.  But  it  does  not  follow,  nor,  I  conceive,  Is  it  true,  that 
these  classes  are  determined  by  a  type,  and  not  by  characters.  To 
determine  them  by  a  type  would  be  as  sure  a  way  of  missing  the  Kind, 
as  if  we  were  to  select  a  set  of  characters  arbitrarily.  They  are  deter- 
mined by  characters,  but  which  are  not  arbitrary.  The  problem  is,  to 
find  a  few  definite  characters  which  point  to  the  multitude  of  indefinite 
ones.  Kinds  are  Classes  between  which  there  is  an  impassible  bar- 
yer ;  and  what  we  have  to  seek  is,  marks  whereby  we  may  determine 
on  which  side  of  the  barrier  an  object  takes  its  place.  The  characters 
which  will  best  do  this  are  what  should  be  chosen :  if  they  are  also 
important  in  themselves,  so  much  the  better.  When  we  have  selected 
the  characters,  we  parcel  out  the  objects  according  to  those  characters, 
iftnd  not,  as  Mr.  WheweU  seems  to  suppose,  according  to  resemblance 
to  a  type.  We  do  not  compose  the  species  Ranunculus  acris,  of  all 
plants  which  bear  a«satisfactory  degree  of  resemblance  to  a  model-but* 
tercup,  but  of  those  which  possess  certain  characters  selected  as  marks 
by  which  we  might  recognize  the  possibility  of  a  common  parentage ; 
and  the  enumeration  of  niose  characters  is  die  definition  of  the  species. 

The  question  next  arises,  whether,  as  all  Kinds  must  have  a  place 
among  the  classes,  so  all  the  classes  in  a  natural  arrangement  must 
be  Kmdst  And  to  this  I  answer,  certainly  not.  The  distinctions 
of  Kind  dx&  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  the  whole  basis  of 
a  classification.  Very  few  of  the  genera  oi  plants,  or  even  of  the 
fiunilies,  can  be  pronounced  vnth  certainty  to  be  Kinds,  The  great 
distinctions  of  Vascular  and  Cellular,  Dicotyledonous  or  Exogenous 
and  Monocotyledonous  or  Endo^nous,  are  perhaps  differences  of 
Kind :  the  lines  of  demarkation  which  divide  those  classes  seem  (though 
even  on  this  I  would  not  pronounce  positively)  to  go  through  the 
whole  nature  of  the  plants.  But  the  different  species  of  a  genus,  or 
genera  of  a  family,  usually  have  in  common  onlv  a  limited  number  of 
characters.  A  Rosa  does  not  seem  to  differ  m>m  a  Rubus,  or  the 
UmbellifersB  fix>m  the  Ranunculacese,  in  much  else  than  the  characters 
botanically  assigned  to  those  genera  or  those  families.  Unenumerated 
differences  certainly  do  exist  in  some  cases ;  there  are  fiiunilies  of 

Slants  which  have  peculiarities  of  chemical  composition,  or  yield  pro- 
ucts  having  peculiar  effects  on  the  animal  economy.  The  Crucilersd 
and  Fungi  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  azote ;  the  Labiatas  are  the 
chief  sources  of  essential  oils,  the  Solaness  are  very  commonly  narcotic, 
&c  In  these  and  similar  cases  there  are  possibly  distinctions  of  Kind ; 
but  it  IB  by  no  means  indi^>ensable  that  mere  should  be.  Genera  and 
Families  may  be  eminently  natural,  though  marked  out  from  one 
another  by  properties  limited  in  number ;  provided  those  properties 
be  important,  and  the  objects  contained  in  each  genus  or  fieonily  re- 
semble each  other  more  tnan  they  resemble  anything  which  is  excluded 
from  the  genus  or  family. 

After  the  recognition  and  definition,  then,  of  the  iqfitna  tpecies,  the 
oext  step  is  to  arrange  these  iiifima  ipecisi  into  larger  groups :  making 
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those  groups  correspond  to  Kinds  wherever  it  is  possiUe,  but  in  mott 
cases  without  any  such  guidance.  And  in  doing  this  it  is  true  that  we 
are  naturally  and  properly  guided,  in  most  cases  at  least,  by  resem* 
blance  to  a  type.  We  form  our  groups  round  certain  selected  Rinds, 
each  of  whidi  serves  as  a  sort  of  exemplar  of  its  group.  But  though 
die  groups  are  suggested  hj  types,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  WheweD 
diat  a  group  when  formed  is  aetemUned  by  the  type ;  that  in  deciding 
whether  a  species  belongs  to  the  group,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
type,  and  not  to  the  characters ;  that  tne  characters  '*  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.''  This  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Whewell's 
own  statement  of  the  Amdamental  principle  of  classification,  namely, 
that  "  general  asserti<ms  shall  be  possible."  If  the  ^lass  did  not  possess 
any  characters  in  common,  what  general  assertions  would  be  possible 
respecting  it  ]  Except  that  they  all  res^nble  each  other  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  else,  nothing  whatever  could  be  predicated  or 
the  class. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  genus  or  family  is  framed 
with  distinct  reference  to  certain  characters,  and  is  composed,  first  and 
mincipally,  of  species  which  agree  in  possessing  all  those  characters. 
To  these  are  added,  as  a  sort  m  appendix,  such  other  species,  gener- 
ally in  small  number,  as  possess  nearly  all  the  properties  selected; 
wanting,  some  of  them  one  property,  some  another,  and  which,  while 
they  agree  with  the  rest  atmaat  as  much  as  these  agree  with  one 
another,  do  not  resemble  in  an  equal  degree  any  other  group.  Our 
conception  of  the  class  continues  to  be  grounded  on  the  characters; 
and  tne  class  mights  be  defined,  those  thines  which  either  possess  that 
set  of  characters,  or  resemble  the  things  mat  do  so,  more  than  they 
resemble  anythine  else. 

And  this  resemblance  itself  is  not,  like  resemblance  between  simple 
sensations,  an  ultimate  fact  unsusceptible  of  analysis.  Even  the  inferior 
degree  of  resemblance  is  created  by  the  possession  of  common  char- 
acters. Whatever  resembles*  the  genus  Kose  more  than  it  resembles 
any  other  genus,  does  so  because  it  possesses  a  greater  number  of  the 
characters  of  that  genus,  than  of  the  characters  of  any  other  genus. 
Nor  can  there  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  representing,  by  an  enumera* 
tion  of  characters,  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  resemblance  which  is 
strictly  sufficient  to  include  any  object  in  the  class.  There  are  alwayiT 
some  properties  common  to  all  things  which  are  included.  Others 
there  often  are,  to  which  some  things,  which  are  nevertheless  included^ 
are  exceptions.  But  the  objects  which  are  exceptions  to  one  character 
are  not  exceptions  to  another:  the  resemblance  which  fiedls  in  some 
particulars  must  be  made  up  for  in  others.  The  class,  therefbrey  is 
constituted  by  the  possession  of  aU  the  characters  which  are  univerMi, 
and  most  of  those  which  admit  of  exceptions.  If  a  plant  had  the 
ovules  erect,  the  stigmata  divided,  the  albumen  not  obliterated,  and 
was  without  stipules,  it  probably  would  not  be  classed  among  the 
Sosaceee.  But  it  may  want  any  one,  or  lyore  dian  one  of  these  char* 
acters,  and  not  be  exduded.  The  ends  of  a  scientific  classification  are 
better  answered  by  including  it.  Since  it  agrees  so  nearly,  in  its  known 
properties,  with  tne  sum  of  the  characters  of  die  class,  it  is  likely  to 
resemble  diat  class  more  than  any  other  in  those  of  its  properties  which 
are  still  undiscovered. 

Not  only,  therefore^  are  natural  groups,  no  less  than  any  aitificia} 
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elasses,  determined  by  characters;  diej  are  oonsthated  in  contempla- 
tion o^  aoid  by  reason  of,  characters.  But  it  is  in  contemplation  not  of 
those  characters  only  i^ch  are  rigorously  common  to  all  the  objects 
included  in  the  group,  but  of  the  entire  body  of  characters,  all  of  which 
are  found  in  most  of  those  obiects,  and  most  of  them  in  alL  And 
hence  our  conception  of  the  class,  the  image  in  our  minds  which  is 
representative  ot  it,  is  that  of  a  specimen  complete  in  all  the  charac- 
ters ;  most  naturally  a  roecimen  which,  by  possessing  them  all  in  the 
greatest  degree  in  which  they  are  ever  found,  is  the  best  fitted  to  ex- 
hibit clearly,  and  in  a  marked  manner,  what  they  are.  It  is  by  a  mental 
reference  to  this  standard,  not  instead  of,  but  in  illustration  of,  the 
definition  of  the  class,  that  we  usually  and  advantageously  determine 
whether  any  individual  or  species  belongs  to  the  class  or  not.  And 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  amount  of  truth  which  is  contained  in 
Bfr.  Whewdl's  doctrine  of  Types. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  where  the  classification  is  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  a  special  inductive  inquiiy,  it  is  not  optional,  but 
necessary  for  iulfilline  the  conditions  of  a  correct  Inductive  Metibod, 
that  we  should  establish  a  type-species  or  genus,  namely,  the  one  which 
exhibits  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  particular  phenomenon  under 
investigation.  But  of  this  hereafter.  It  remains,  fbr  completing  the 
theoi^  of  natural  groups,  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  on  die 
principles  of  the  nomenclature  adapted  to  them. 

§  5.  A  Nomendature,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  system  of  the  names  oi 
Kinds.  These  names,  like  other  class-names,  are  defined  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  characters  distinctive  of  the  class.  The  only  merit 
which  a  set  of  names  can  have  beyond  this,  is  to  convey,  by  the  mode 
of  their  construction,  as  much  information  as  possible :  so  that  a  per- 
son who  knows  the  thing,  may  receive  all  die  assistance  which  die 
name  can  give  in  remembering  what  he  knows,  while  he  who  knows 
it  not,  may  receive  as  much  knowledge  respecting  it  as  the  case  admits 
of,  by  merely  being  told  its  name. 

There  are  two  modes  of  eiving  to  die  name  of  a  kind  this  sort  of 
significance.  The  best,  but  vmich  unfortunately  is  seldom  practicable, 
is  when  the  word  can  be  made  to  indicate,  by  its  formation,  the  very 
properdes  which  it  is  designed  to  connote.  The  name  of  a  kind  does 
not,  of  course,  connote  aU  the  properdes  of  the  kind,  since  these  are 
inexhausdble,  but  such  of  them  as  are  sufficient  to  disdngnish  it;  such 
as  are  sure  marics  of  all  the  rest  Now,  it  is  very  rare  diat  one 
property,  or  even  any  two  or  three  properdes,  can  answer  diis  pur- 
pose. To  distinguish  die  common  daisy  from  all  other  species  ot 
plants  would  require  the  specificadon  6£  many  characters.  And  a 
name  cannot,  wiuiout  being  too  cumbrous  for  use,  give  indicadon,  by 
its  etymology  or  mode  of  construcdon,  of  more  than  a  very  dmafi 
number  of  these.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  an  ideally  perfect 
Nomenclature,  is  probably  confined  to  the  one  case  in  which  we  are 
happily  in  possession  of  something  nearly  approaching  to  it;  I  refer  to 
the  Nomenclature  of  Chemistry.  The  substances,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  with  which  chemistry  is  conversant,  are  Kinds,  and,  as 
such,  the  properdes  Which  disdngnish  each  of  them  from  the  rest,  are 
innumerable ;  but  in  the  case  of  compound  substances  (the  simple 
erne*  are  not  numerous  enough  to  require  a  systemadc  nomenclature]^ 
3K 
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there  is  one  property^  die  chemical  compoeidon,  which  is  of  itwU 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Kind ;  of  itself  a  sure  mark  of  all  the  othec 
properties  of  the  compound.  All  that  was  need^,  therefore,  was  to 
make  the  name  of  every  compound  express,  on  the  first  hearing,  its 
chemical  composition ;  that  is,  to  form  the  name  of  the  compound,  in 
some  imiform  manner,  from  the  names  of  the  simple  substances  which 
enter  into  it  as  elements.  This  was  done,  most  skillfully  and  success- 
llully,  by  the  French  chemists.  The  only  thing  left  unexpressed  by 
them  was  the  exact  proportion  in  which  die  elements  were  combined; 
and  even  this,  since  the  establishment  of  the  atomic  theory,  it  baa 
been  found  possible  to  express  by  a  simple  adi^tation  of  their 
phraseology. 

But  where  the  characters  whicn  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
order  sufficiendy  to  designate  the  Kind,  are  too  numerous  to  be  aU 
signified  in  die  derivadon  of  the  nanie,  and  where  no  one  of  diem  is  ai 
such  preponderant  importance  as  to  justify  its  being  singled  out  to  be 
so  inmcated,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  a  subsidiary  resource.  Thoush 
we  cannot  indicate  the  distincdve  pro^rdes  of  tlie  kind,  we  may  indi- 
cate its  nearest  natural  affinides,  by  incorj^radng  into  its  name  the 
name  of  the  proximilte  natural  group  of  which  it  is  one  of  die  species. 
On  this  principle  is  founded  die  admirable  binary  nomenclature  of 
botany  and  zoology.  In  diis  nomenclature  the  name  of  every  spedet 
consists  of  the  name  of  the  genus,  or  natural  group  next  above  it,  with 
a  word  added  to  distinguish  the  particular  species.  This  last  pordon 
of  the  compound  name  is  sometimes  taken  from  some  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarides  in  which  that  species  differs  frt)m  others  of  the  genus ;  as  Cle- 
matis itUegrMlia,  FotendUa  o^,  Viola  palustris^  Artemisia  vulgarii; 
sometimes  from  a  circumstance  of  a  historical  nature,  as  Narcissus  .^we- 
ticus,  Potendlla  tormentiUa  (indicating  that  the  plant  was  fimnerly 
known  by  the  latter  name),  Exacum  CandoUii  (fix>m  die  fiict  that  De 
CandoUe  was  its  first  discoverer) ;  and  sometimes  the  word  is  purely 
convendonal,  as  Thlaspi  Imrsa-pasUnis,  Ranunculus  thara:  it  is  of  litde 
consequence  which ;  smce  the  second,  or  as  it  is  usually  called  the  spe- 
cific name,  could,  at  most,  express,  independendy  of  convendon,  no 
more  than  a  very  small  pordon  of  die  connotadon  of  the  tenn.  But 
by  adding  to  this  the  name  of  the  superior  genus,  we  make  the  best 
amends  we  can  fi>r  the  impossibility  of  so  contrivii^  the  name  as  to 
express  all  die  distincdve  characters  of  the  Kind.  We  make  it,  at  all 
events,  express  as  many  of  those  characters  as  are  common  to  the  prox- 
imate natural  group  in  which  the  Kind  is  included.  If  even  those 
common  characters  are  so  numerous  or  so  Htde  familiar  as  to  require  a 
fuidier  extension  of  the  same  resource,  we  might,  instead  of  a  binary, 
adopt  a  ternary  nomenclature,  employing  not  only  the  name  of  the 
genus,  but  that  of  the  next  natural  group  in  order  of  generali^  above 
die  genus,  commonly  called  die  Family.  This  was  done  in  the  mine- 
ralogical  nomenclature  proposed  hv  Professor  Mohs.  "  The  names 
framed  by  him  were,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,*  "not  composed  of  two, 
but  of  three  elements,  designating  respecdvely  the  Species,  the  G^enus, 
and  the  Order;  thus  he  has  such  roecies  as  Rkamhohedr€U  lAme  Hd- 
hide.  Octahedral  JP2uar  Hal&ide,  Prismatic  Hal  BaryteV  The  binaiy 
construction,  however,  has  been  found  sufficient  in  botany  and  zoology, 

*  Aphoiianf  ooQcemiiig  th*  Language  of  Sdenoe^  p.  liK 
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the  only  sciences  in  which  this  general  principle  hes  hitherto  beensoc^ 
eessfuUy  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  nomenclature. 

Besides  the  advantage  which  this  principle  of  nomenclature  possesseSt 
in  giving  to  the  names  of  species  the  greatest  quantity  of  independent 
significance  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit  o^  it  answers 
the  further  end  of  immensely  economizing  the  use  of  names,  and  pre- 
venting an  otherwise  intolerable  burden  upon  the  memory.  When  the 
names  of  species  become  extremely  numerous,  some  artifice  (as  Mr. 
Whewell*  observes)  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  possible 
to  recollect  or  apply  them.  '*  The  known  species  of  plants,  for  ex- 
ample, were  ten  thousand  in  the  time  of  LinnsBus,  and  are  now  prob- 
ably sixty  thousand.  It  would  be  useless  to  endeavor  to  firame  and 
employ  separate  names  for  each  of  these  species.  The  diviision  of  the 
objects  into  a  subordinated  system  of  classification  enables  us  to .  intro- 
duce a  Nomenclature  which  does  not  require  this  enormous  number  of 
names.  Each  of  the  genera  has  its  name,  and  the  species  are  marked 
by  the  addition  of  some  epithet  to  the  name  of  the  genus.  In  this 
manner  about  seventeen  hundred  generic  names,  with  a  moderate 
number  of  specific  names,  were  found  by  Limmus  sufficient  to  desig- 
nate with  precision  all  the  species  of  vegetables  known  at  his  time." 
And  though  the  number  of  generic  names  has  since  greatly  increasedt 
it  has  not  increased  in  anytioing  like  the  proportion  of  the  mukiplicft* 
tion  of  known  species. 
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§  1.  Thus  fiur»  we  have  considered  the  principles  of  scientific  cli 
fication  so  fSaur  only  as  relates  to  the  fonnation  of  natural  groups;  and 
at  this  point  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  a  theory  of  natural  ar- 
rangement, including,  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Whewell,  have  stopped. 
There  remains,  however,  another  and  a  not  less  important  portion  of 
the  theory,  which  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  avirare,  been  systemati- 
cally treated  of  by  any  vmter  except  M.  Comte.  This  is,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  natural  ffroups  into  a  natural  series. 

The  end  of  Classification,  as  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of 
nature,  is  (as  before  stated)  to  make  us  think  of  those  objects  together, 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  important  common  properties ;  and 
which  therefore  we  have  ofienest  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  induc- 
tions, for  taking  into  joint  consideration.  Our  ideas  of  objects  are  thus 
brought  into  the  order  most  conducive  to  the  successfiil  prosecution  of 
inductive  inquiries  generally.  But  when  the  purpose  is  to  fiusiHtate 
some  particular  induoive  inquirv,  more  is  reouired.  To  be  instm- 
mentat  to  that  purpose,  the  classification  must  brin^  diose  objects  to> 
gether,  the  simultaneous  contemplation  of  which  is  likely  to  throw 
most  light  upon  the  particular  subject.    That  subject  being  the  laws 
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of  some  {^MDomenoiiy  or  some  set  cf  oonnected  phenomena;  tlie  vorf 
phenomenon  or  set  of  phenomena  m  question  must  be  diosen  as  die 
groundwork  of  the  classification. 

The  requisites  of  a  classification  intended  to  fiualitate  the  stody  of  a 
particular  phenomenon,  are,  first,  to  bring  into  one  class  all  Kmds  of 
things  whi<»i  exhibit  that  phenomenon,  in  wtrnterer  variety  of  foims  or 
degrees ;  and  secondly,  to  arrange  those  Kinds  in  a  series  accor^ns^ 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  it,  beginning  with  those  wln^ 
exhibit  most  of  it,  and  terminating  widi  those  in^udi  exhibit  least 
The  principal  example,  as  yet,  of  such  a  dassificaticm,  is  afibrded  by 
comparative  anatomy  and  physicdogy,  from  whidi,  tberefofe,  our  ilhii- 
tratioDS  shall  be  taken. 

§  2.  The  object  being  supposed  to  be,  the  investigatian  of  the  laws 
of  animal  lifis ;  the  first  step,  after  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the 

Shenomenon  itself  is  to  erect  into  one  great  class  (that  of  animals)  afl 
le  known  Blinds  of  beings  where  that  phenomenon  presents  itself;  in 
however  various  combinations  with  other  properties,  and  in  however 
different  de^ees.  As  some  of  these  Kinds  maniftst  the  general  phe- 
nomenon  of  animal  life  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  otheiB  in  an  insig* 
aificant  degree,  barely  sufficient  for  recognition ;  we  must,  in  the  nest 
jplace,  arrange  the- varioiis  Kinds  in  a  series,  following  one  another  ao 
cording  to  the  deerees  in  which  they  severally  exhibit  the  phenomenon  { 
beginmng,  therefore,  with  man,  and  ending  with  the  most  imperfect 
kinds  of  zoophytes. 

This  is  merely  saying  that  we  should  put  the  instances,  firom  which 
die  law  is  to  be  inductively  collected,  into  the  order  which  is  implied 
in  one  of  the  four  Methods  of  Experimental  Inquiry  discussed  in  the 
preceding  Book ;  the  fourth  Method,  that  of  Concomitant  Variations. 
0^  we  formerly  remarked,  this  is  often  the  only  method  to  which  re- 
course can  be  had,  with  assurance  of  a  true  conclusion,  in  cases  in 
which  we  have  but  limited  means  of  effecting,  by  artificial  ex^riments, 
a  separadon  of  cir<mmstances  usually  conjoined.  The  principle  of  die 
method  is,  that  facts  whi^  increase  or  diminish  togedier,  and  disappear 
^^edwr,  are  either  cause  and  eifoct,  or  effocts  of  a  common  cause, 
when  it  has  been  asoeitahied  that  this  relation  really  subsists  between 
the  variadons,  a  connexion  between  the  facts  themselves  may  be  con- 
fidendy  laid  down,  either  as  a  law  of  nature  or  only  as  an  empirical 
law,  according  to  droumstanoes. 

That  the  applicadon  of  this  Method  must  be  preceded  by  die  forma- 
don  of  such  a  series  as  we  have  described,  is  too  obvious  to  need  being 
p<nnted  out;  and  die  mere  arrangement  of  a  set  of  objects  in  a  series, 
accordine  to  the  degrees  in  which  they  exhibit  some  net  <^  which  we 
are  seekmff  die  law,  is  too  naturally  suggested  by  the  necessities  of 
our  inductive  op«radons,  to  require  any  lengthened  illuslradon  here. 
But  there  are  eases  in  which  die  arrangement  required  for  the  special 
purpose,  becomes  the  determining  principle  of  the  classification  of  the 
same  objects  for  general  puiposes.  This  vriU  naturally  and  properiy 
happen,  when  those  laws  of  the  objects  which  are  sought  in  the  special 
inquiry  enact  so  principal  a  part  in  die  general  character  and  histoiy 
of  those  objects — exercise  so  much  influence  in  determining  all  the 
phenomena  of  which  they  are  either  the  agents  or  the  theatre — that 
an  other  differences  existing  amosg  die  objects  are  fittingly  regarded  an 
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mere  modifioadons  of  the  one  phenomenon  sought ;  effects  determined 
bj  the  cooperation  of  some  incidental  circumstance  with  the  laws  of 
that  phenomeoon.  Thus  in  the  case  of  animated  beings,  the  differences 
between  one  class  of  animals  and  another  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  modifications  of  the  general  phenomenon,  animal  life; 
modifications  arisii^  either  firom  the  different  degrees  in  which  that 
l^nomenon  is  manifested  in  different  animals,  or  firom  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  effects  of  incidental  causes  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  each, 
with  the  efiects  produced  by  the  general  laws  of  life;  those  laws  still 
exercising  a  predominant  influence  oyer  the  result.  Such  being  the 
case,  no  other  inductive  inquiry  respecting  animals  cau^be  successfully 
oairied  on,  except  in  subordination  to  the  great  inquiry  into  the  um- 
▼ersal  laws  of  animal  life*  And  the  clarification  of  animals  best 
suited  to  ihaX  one  purpose,  is  the  most  suitable  to  all  the  other  pur- 
poses of  zoological  science. 

§  3.  To  establish  a  classification  of  this  sort,  or  even  to  comprehend 
It  when  established,  requires  tiie  power  of  recognizing  die  essential 
similanty  of  a  phenomenon,  in  its  minuter  degrees  and  ^wcurer  forms, 
with  what  is  called  tiie  same  phenomenon  in  the  greatest  perfection  of 
its  devdiomnent ;  that  is,  of  identifying  with  each  other  all  phoiomena 
which  diner  cmly  in  deeree,  and  in  properties  which  we  suppose  to  be 
caused  by  difference  of  degree,  m  wder  to  recognize  this  identity, 
or  in  other  words,  this  exact  similarity  of  quality,  £e  assumption  of  a 
tjrpe-species  is  mdispensable.  We  must  consider  as  the  type  of  the 
class,  raat  among  the  Kinds  included  in  it,  which  exhibits  the  propextiea 
coiwtitiitive  of  ue  class,  in  the  highest  degree ;  conceiring  the  othec 
varieties  as  instances  of  de^neracy,  as  it  were,  fixxn  that  type ;  deria^ 
tions  firom  it  by  inferior  mtensity  of  the  characteristic  property  ot 
properties.  For  every  phenomenon  b  best  studied  (cmtmii  par&m^ 
where  it  exi^s  in  the  greatest  intensity.  It  is  diere  that  the  eflfects 
which  either  depend  upon  it,  or  d^end  upon  the  same  causes  with  it, 
will  also  exist  in  the  greatest  degree.  It  is  there,  consequentiy,  and 
only  there,  that  those  effects  of  it,  or  joint  eflfects  with  it,  can  become 
fully  known  to  us ;  so  that  we  may  learn  to  reco^ize  their  smaller 
degrees,  or  even  their  mere  rudiments,  in  cases  m  which  tiie  direct 
study  would  have  been  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Not  to  mention 
that  the  phenomenon  in  its  hi^er  degrees  may  be  attended  by  eflfects 
or  collateral  circumstances  which  in  its  smaller  degrees  do  not  occur  at 
all,  requiring  for  tiieir  production  in  any  sensibSs  amount  a  greater 
degree  <^  intensi^  of  tiie  cause  tiian  is  tiiere  met  vnth.  In  man,  fer 
example  (tiie  species  in  which  botb  the  phenomenon  of  animal  and  that 
of  organic  life  exist  in  the  highest  degree),  many  subordinate  phe- 
nomena develop  themselves  in  tiie  course  of  his  animated  existence, 
whidi  the  inferior  varieties  of  animals  do  not  show.  The  knowledge 
of  these  properties  may  neverthelesa  be  of  great  avail  towards  the 
discovery  of  me  conditions  and  lavTS  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  life, 
which  is  common  to  man  vnth  those  inferior  animals.  And  ther  are, 
even,  rightly  considered  as  properties  of  animated  na^ire  itself; 
because  tbey  may  evidently  he  affiliated  to  the  aeneral  lavps  of  aai 
mated  nature ;  because  we  may  feirly  presume  uiat  some,  rudiments 
er  fiseble  degrees  of  those  properties  would  be  recognized  in  all 
animals  by  more  perfect  organs,  or  even  by  more  perfect  instruments. 
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than  one  ;  and  because  those  may  be  correedy  termed  properdes  oi  a 
class,  which  a  thing  exhibits  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  belongs  to  the 
class,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  it  possesses  the  main  attributes  con- 
Btitutive  of  the  class. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  consider  how  the  internal  distribution  of  the  series 
may  most  properiy  take  place :  in  what  manner  it  should  be  divided 
into  Orders,  Families,  and  Genera. 

The  main  principle  of  division  must  of  course  be  natural  affinity ; 
the  classes  formed  must  be  natural  groups :  and  the  formation  of  these 
has  already  been  sufficiently  treated  of.  But  the  principles  of  natural 
grouping  must  be  applied,  in  subordination  to  the  principle  of  a  natural 
series.  The  groups  must  not  be  so  constituted  as  to  place  in  the  same 
group  things  which  ought  to  occupy  different  points  of  the  general 
scale.  The  precaution  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  the  primary  divisions  must  be  grounded  not  upon  all  distinctions 
indiscriminately,  but  upon  those  which  correspond  to  variations  in  the 
degree  of  the  main  pnenomenon.  The  series  of  Animated  Nature 
should  be  broken  into  parts  at  the  exact  points  where  the  variation  in 
the  degree  of  intensity  o£  the  main  phenomenon  (as  marked  by  its 
principal  diaracters.  Sensation,  Thought,  Voluntary  Modon,  &;c.)  be- 
gins to  be  attended  by  conspicuous  changes  in  the  miscellaneous  prop* 
erties  of  the  animaL  Such  well  marked  changes  take  place,  for 
example,  where  the  class  Mammalia  ends ;  at  the  points  where  Fishes 
are  separated  from  Insects,  Insects  from  MoUusca,  &c.  When  so 
formed  the  primary  natural  maps  will  compose  the  series  by  mere 
juxtaposition,  without  redistribution ;  each  of  them  corresponding  to 
a  demiite  division  of  the  scale.  In  lOce  manner  each  family  should,  ii 
possible,  be  so  subdivided,  that  one  portion  of  it  shall  stand  higher  and 
ttie  other  lower,  thoueh  of  course  contiguous,  in  the  general  scale ; 
and  only  when  this  is  impossible  is  it  allowable  to  ground  the  remain- 
ing subdivisions  upon  characters  having  no  determinable  connexion 
with  the  main  phenomenon. 

Where  the-  principal  phenomenon  so  far  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  properties  on  which  a  classification  could  be  groimded,  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  animated  existence,  any  considerable  deviation  horn  the 
rule  last  laid  down  is  in  general  sufficientiy  guarded  against  by  the  first 
principle  of  a  natural  arrangement,  that  of  forming  the  groups  ac- 
cording to  the  most  important  characters.  All  attempts  at  a  scientific 
classification  oi  animals,  since  first  their  anatomy  and  physiology  were 
successfiilly  studied,  have  been  firamed  with  a  certam  degree  of  in- 
stinctive reforence  to  a  naiwral  series,  and  have  accorded,  in  manv 
more  points  than  they  have  differed,  with  the  classification  whicn 
would  most  naturally  have  been  grounded  upon  such  a  series.  But 
the  accordance  has  not  always  been  complete,  and  it  still  is  often  a 
matter  of  discussion  which  of'^  several  clasufications  best  accords  with 
the  true  scale  of  intensity  of  the  main, phenomenon.  M.  Comte,  for 
exan^le,  blames  Cuvier  for  having  formed  his  natural  groups  with  an 
undue  d^;ree  of  reference  to  the  mode  of  alimentation,  a  circumstance 
directiy  cx>nnected  only  with  organic  life,  and  leading  to  an  arrange- 
ment most  inapproi)riate  for  the  purposes  of  an  investigation  of  ue 
laws  of  animal  me,  since  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  or  fruffivo* 
rous  animals  are  found  at  almost  every  degree  in  the  scale  oi  animal 
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perfection.  M.  Comte,  widi  mucb  apparent  reason,  gires,  on  these 
nrounds,  greatly  the  preference  to  the  classification  framed  by  M.  de 
BliBtinville ;  as  representing  correctly,  by  the  mere  order  of  the  groups, 
the  successive  degeneracy  of  animal  nature  from  its  highest  to  its  most 
imperfect  exemplification. 

§  5.  A  classification  of  any  large  portion  of  the  field  of  nature,  in  con- 
formity to  the  foregoing  principles,  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable 
only  in  one  great  instcmce,  that  of  animals.  In  the  case  even  of  vege- 
tables, the  natural  arrangement  has  not  been  carried  beyond  the  forma- 
tion of  natural  groups.  Naturalists  have  found  and  probably  will 
continue  to  find  it  impossible  to  form  those  groups  into  any  series,  the 
terms  of  which  correspond  to  real  ^;radations  in  the  phenomenon  of 
vegetative  or  organic  life.  Such  a  difference  of  degree  may  be  traced 
between  the  dass  of  Vascular  Plants  and  that  of  Cellular,  which 
includes  lichens,  algse,  and  other  substances  whose  oramization  is 
simpler  and  more  rudimentary  than  that  of  the  higher  order  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  which  therefore  approach  nearer  to  mere  inorganic  nature. 
But  when  we  rise  much  above  this  point,  we  do  not  find  any  recogniz- 
able difference  in  the  degree  in  which  different  plants  possess  the 
properties  of  organization  and  life.  The  dicotyledones  ana  the  mono- 
cotyledones  are  distinct  natural  groups,  but  it  cannot  be  said,  even  by 
a  metaphor,  that  the  former  are  more  or  less  |)lants  than  the  latter. 
The  palm-tree  and  the  oak,  the  rose  and  the  tulip,  are  organized  and 
vegetate  in  a  different  manner,  but  certainly  not  m  a  different  degree. 
The  natural  classification  of  vegetables  must  therefore  continue  to  be 
made  without  reference  to  any  scale  or  series ;  and  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  must  form,  as  it  does  in  M.  Comte's  arrangement,  one  single 
step  or  gradation,  the  lowest  of  all  in  the  series  of  organized  beings, 
scientifically  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  or^^c  life. 

Although  the  scientific  arrangements  of  organic  nature  afford  as  yet 
the  only  complete  example  of  the  true  principles  of  rational  classifica- 
tion, whether  as  to  the  formation  of  groups  or  of  series,  those  principles 
are  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  mankind  are  called  upon  to  bring 
the  various  parts  of  any  extensive  subject  into  mental  codrdination« 
They  are  as  much  to  the  point  when  objects  are  to  be  classed  fin: 
purposes  of  art  or  business,  as  for  those  of  science.  The  proper 
arrangenient,  for  example,  of  a  code  of  laws,  depends  upon  the  same 
scientific  conditions  as  the  clasufications  in  natural  history ;  nor  could 
there  be  a  better  preparatory  discipline  for  that  important  function, 
than  the  study  of  the  principles  of  a  natural  arrangement,  not  only  in 
the  abstract,  but  in  their  actual  application  to  the  class  of  phenomena 
for  vAdch  they  were  first  elaborated,  and  which  are  still  the  best  school 
lor  learning  their  use.  Of  this  the  great  authority  on  codification, 
Bentham,  was  perfectly  aware :  and  his  early  FragmetU  on  Government, 
the  admirable  introduction  to  a  series  of  writings  unequaled  in  their 
peculiar  department,  contains  clear  and  just  views  (as  far  as  they  go) 
on  the  meaning  of  a  natural  arrangement^  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  lived  anterior  to  the  age  of  Lidiubqb  and 
Bernard  da  JnarieiL 
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ON  FALLACIEa 


"  u  aeor  seniDie  quii  nj  a  qu't  aoaier  par  laniaisie,  ei  quii  ny  a  < 
4«e  notre  nature  eat  infirme ;  qae  notre  etprit  eat  plein  d'arenriemeat 
grand  eoin  de  ae  d^aire  de  sea  pii^of6a,  et  autrea  choaea  aemblableaL 
auffit  pour  ne  jplua  ae  laiaaer  a^duue  ik  aea  aena,  et  |>our  ne  plna  ae  troi 


'  It  !eor  aenible  quMl  n*y  a  qa*l  douter  par  iantaisie,  et  qu*il  n*y  a  qii'&  dire  en  g^ntei 

'  '  "  Driemeat:  qnHfaiitaToir  im 

ibiableai   Ila  penaant  que  oela 

^         ,      .  ,  ina  ae  tromper  dtt  tout.    £  ne 

auffit  paa  de  dire  que  Teeprit  eat  foible,  il  faut  lui  raire  aentir  sea  foibleasea.  Ce  n'eat  paa 
aaaex  de  dire  qull  est  aii}et  4  rerrenr,  fl  tot  Im  dteounir  en  qnoi  cooaiatent  aea  erreura.* 
— Kalbbbahchb,  Reduarchi  dt  Im  Viriii. 

'*  Errare  non  raodo  affinnando  et  negandO)  sad  etiam  aentlenilo^  et  in  taoitA 
CQgitatioDe  contingit.'*— Hobbbs,  Computatio  wm  Logiea^  ch.  ▼. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  FALLACIES  IN  GENERAL. 


§  1.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  achoolment  that "  contrariomm  eadem  eit 
sdentia :"  we  nerer  really  know  what  a  thing  is,  unless  we  are  also 
able  to  give  a  sufficient  account  of  its  opposite.  ConformaUy  to  this 
maxim,  one  considerable  section,  in  most  treatises  on  Logic,  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Falladee;  and  the  practice  is  too  well  woitlnr  of 
observance,  to  allow  of  our  departing  m>m  it.  The  philosophy  of  rea- 
soning, to  be  complete,  ought  to  comprise  die  theory  of  baa  as  well  as 
df  good  reasoning. 

We  Inve  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  principles  by  which  the  suffi- 
ciency of  any  proof  can  be  tested,  and  by  which  the  nature  and  amount 
of  evidence  needful  to  prove  any  given  conclusion  can  be  determined 
beforehand.  If  these  principles  were  adhered  to,  then  althoueh  the 
number  and  value  of  tne  truths  ascertained  would  be  limited  by  the 
opportunities^  or  by  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  pelience,  of  the  indi- 
vidual inquirer,  at  least  error  would  not  be  embraced  instead  of  truth. 
But  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  founded  upon  all  their  experience, 
vouches  for  their  being  far  indeed  from  even  this  negative  kind  of 
perfection  in  the  employment  of  their  reasoning  powers. 

In  the  conduct  cf  me— in  the  ordinary  business  of  mankind — wrone 
inferences,  incorrect  interpretations  of  experience,  unless  after  mu<£ 
culture  of  the  thinking  faculty,  are  absolutely  inevitable :  and  with 
most  people  after  the  hiffhest  degree  of  culture  they  ever  attain  (unless 
wheie  the  events  of  then:  daily  life  supply  an  immediate  corrective), 
such  eironeous  inferences  are  as  frequent  if  not  more  fiequent  than 
correct  inferences,  correct  interpretations  of  experieooe.  Sven  in  the 
speculations  to  which  the  highest  intellects  systemaciealb^  devote  them- 
selves, and  in  reference  to  which  the  collective  mind  of  the  scientific 
world  is  always  at  hand  to  aid  the  effints  and  control  the  aberrations 
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of  individuals,  it  is  only  firom  the  more  perfect  scienoes,  from  diose  of 
which  the  subject  matter  is  the  least  complicated,  that  opinions  not 
resting  upon  a  correct  inductioi^  have  at  length,  generally  speaking, 
been  expelled.  In  the  departments  of  inquiry  relating  to  tne  more 
complex  phenomena  of  the  uniYerse,  and  especially  those  ^f  which  the 
subject  is  man,  whether  as  a  moral  and  intellectual,  a  social,  or  even 
as  a  physical  being ;  the  diversity  of  opinions  still  prevalent  among 
instructed  persons,  and  the  equal  confidence  with  which  those  of  the 
most  contrary  ways  of  thinking  cling  to  their  respective  tenets,  are  a 
•iroof  not  only  that  ri^t  modes  of  philosophizing  are  not  yet  generally 
adopted  on  those  subjects,  but  that  wrong  ones  are ;  that  plulosophers 
have  not  cmly  in  general  missed  the  truth,  but  have  often  embraced 
error ;  that  even  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  our  species  have  not 
vet  learned  to  abstain  from  drawing  conclusions  for  which  the  evidence 
IS  insufficient. 

The  only  complete  safeguard  against  reasoning  ill,  is  the  habit  of 
reasoning  well ;  familiarity  with  the  principles  df  correct  reasoning, 
and  practice  in  applying  those  principles.  It  is,  however,  not  unim- 
portant to  consider  what  are  the  most  common  modes  of  bad  reasoning ; 
by  what  af^arances  t^e  mind  is  most  likely  to  be  seduced^  from  the 
observance  of  true  principles  of  induction ;  what,  in  short,  are  the  most 
common  and  most  dangerous  varieties  of  Apparent  Evidence,  wherebv 
men  are  misled  into  opinions  for  which  Uiere  does  not  exist  evi 
dence  really  conclusive. 

A  catalogue  of  the  varieties  of  apparent  evidence  which  are  not  real 
evidence,  is  an  enumeration  of  Fallacies.  Without  such  an  enumera- 
tion, therefore,  the  present  yrotik  would  be  wanting  in  an  essential 
point.  And  while  writers  who  included  in  their  thewy  of  reasoning 
nothing  more  than  ratiocination,  have,  in  consistency  with  this  limita- 
tion, confinCNd  their  remarks  to  the  frJlacies  which  have  their  seat  in 
that  portion  of  the  process  of  investigation ;  we,  who  profess  to  .treat 
of  the  whole  process,  must  add  to  our  directions  for  performing  it 
riffhtly,  warnings  against  performing  it  wrong  in  any  of  its  parts: 
whether  the  ratiocinative  or  the  experimental  portion  of  it  be  in 
&ult,  or  the  fiuilt  lie  in  dispensing  with  ratiocination  and  induction 
altogether. 

§  2.  In  considering  the  sources  of  unfounded  inference,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reckon  the  errors  which  arise,  not  from  a  wrong  method, 
or  even  from  ignorance  of  the  right  one,  but  from  a  casual  lapse, 
throueh  hurry  or  inattention,  in  the  application  of  the  true  principles 
of  induction.  Such  errors,  like  the  accidental  mistakes  in  casting  up 
a  sum,  do  not  call  for  philosophical  analysis  or  classification ;  ueo- 
retical  considerations  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  means  of  avoiding 
them.  In  the  present  treatise  our  attention  is  required,  not  to  mere 
inexpertness  in  performing  the  operation  in  the  right  way,  (the  only 
remedies  for  which  are  increased  attention  and  more  sedulous  prac* 
tice,)  but  to  the  modes  of  performing  it  in  a  way  frmdamenlally 
wrong;  the  conditions  under  whidi  the  human  mind  persuades  itsefr 
that  it  has  sufficient  ^rounds  for  a  conclusion  which  it  nas  not  arrived 
at  by  any  of  the  legitimate  methods  of  induction — ^which  it  has  not, 
even  carelessly  or  oveihastily,  endeavored  to  test  by  those  legitimata 
methods. 

3L 
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§  3.  There  is  uiother  brancb  of  what  mav  be  called  the  Philosophj 
of  Error,  which  must  be  mentiotied  here,  though  only  to  be  excluded 
from  our  subject  The  sources  of  erroneous  opimons  are  two-fold, 
moral  and  intellectual.  Of  these,  the  moral  do  not  hUl  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  work.  They  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads ; 
indifference  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  Bias :  of  which  last  the 
most  common  case  is  that  in  which  we  are  biased  by  our  wishes ;  but 
the  liability  is  almost  as  great  to  the  undue  adoption  of  a  conclusion 
which  is  disagreeable  to  us  as  of  one  which  is  agreeable,  if  it  be  of  a 
nature  to  bring  into  action  any  of  the  stronger  passions.  Persons  of 
timid  character  are  the  more  predisposed  to  beHeve  any  statement,  tiie 
more  it  n  calculated  to  alarm  them.  Indeed,  it  is  a  psychological  law, 
dedudble  from  the  most  general  laws  of  the  mental  constitution  ot 
man,  that  any  strong  passion  renders  us  credulous  as  to  the  existence 
of  objects  suitable  to  excite  it. 

But  the  moral  causes  c^  our  opinions,  th6ugh  real  and  most  powerful, 
are  but  remote  causes :  they  do  not  act  immediately,  but  by  means  ot 
the  intellectual  causes ;  to  which  they  bear  the  sfune  relation  that  the 
circumstances  called,  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  predispoiing  causes, 
bear  to  efcUing  causes.  Indiffer^ice  to  truth  cannot,  in  and  by  itself, 
produce  erroneous  belief;  it  operates  by  preventing  the  mind  from 
collecting  the  proper  evidences,  or  frt)m  applying  to  them  the  test  of  a 
legitimate  and  rieid  induction ;  by  which  omission  it  is  exposed  nnpro- 
tected  to  the  influence  of  any  species  of  apparent  evidence  which 
occurs  spontaneously,  or  which  is  elicited  by  that  smaller  quantity  of 
trouble  which  the  mind  may  be  not  unwilling  to  take.  As  little  is 
Bias  a  direct  source  of  wrong  conclusions.  We  cannot  believe  a 
proposition  only  by  wishiuj?,  or  only  by  dreading,  to  believe  it.  The 
most  violent  inclination  to  mid  a  set  of  propositions  true  wiU  not  enable 
the  weakest  of  mankind  to  believe  them  without  a  vesdffe  of  intel- 
lectual grounds,  without  any,  even  apparent,  evidence.  It  can  only 
act  indirectly,  by  placing  the  intellectual  grounds  of  belief  in  an  in- 
complete or  distorted  shape  before  his  eyes.  It  makes  him  shrink 
from  the  irksome  labor  of  a  rigorous  induction,  when  he  has  a  mis- 

g'ving  that  its  result  may  be  disagreeable ;  and  in  such  examination  as 
)  4o€8  institute,  it  makes  him  exert  that  which  if  in  a  certain  measure 
voluntary,  his  attention,  unfairly,  giving  a  larger  share  of  it  'to  the 
evidence  jvhich  seems  fiivorable  to  the  desired  conclusion,  a  smaller 
to  that  whi«^  seems  un&vorable.    And  the  like  when  the  bias  arises 
not  from  deaii^  but  fear.    Although  a  person  afraid  of  ghosts  believes 
that  he  has  see^^one  on  evidence  wonderfully  inadequate,  he  does  not 
believe  it  altogether  without  evidence ;  he  has  percmved  some  unusual 
appearance,  lyhile  passing  through  a  church-yard :  be  saw  something 
^iCart  up  near  a  ^xe^  yirmch  looked  white  in  the  moonshina     Thus 
lOqrery  erroneous  in&rep<^,  though  originating  in  moral  causes,  involves 
.tlie  intellectual  operation  of  admitting  insufficient  evidence  as  sufficient ; 
B3^d  whoever  was  on  his  ouard  against  all  kinds  of  inconcluflsve  evidence 
wh'iA^^^^  ^  mistaken  ior  coadusive,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
led  ^it^  error  even  by  the  stroagest  bias.     There  have  been  minds  so 
Btron  ^f  fortified  on  the  intelleotnal  side,  that  they  could  not  bfind 
themsi  ^M  to  the  light  of  truth,  however  really  desirous  of  doing  so ; 
they  CO  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^®  inclination  in  the  worid,  pass  off  upon 
themselv  ^  ^^  arguments  for  good  ones.     If  the  sophistry  of  the  in- 
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teilect  could  be  rendered  impoBsible,  that  of  the  fe^ings,  having  no 
instrmnent  to  work  with»  would  be  powerleae.  A  comprehensive 
dassification  of  all  those  things  which,  not  being  evidence,  are  liable 
to  appear  such  to  the  undexstanclingy  will,  therefore,  include  all  errors 
of  judgment  arising  from  moral  causes,  to  the  exclusion  only  of  errors 
of  practice  committed  against  better  knowledge. 

To  examine,  then,  the  various  kinds  of  apparent  evidence  which  are 
not  evidence  at  all,  and  of  apparently  conclusive  evidence  which  do  not 
really  amount  to  conclusiveness,  is  the  object  of  that  part  of  our  inquiry 
into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  suhfect  is  not  beyond  the  compass  of  classification  and  compre- 
hensive survey.  The  things,  indeed,  which  are  not  evidence  of  any 
given  conclusion,  are  manuestly  endless,  and  this  negative  property, 
having  no  dependence  upon  any  positive  ones,  cannot  be  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  real  classification.  But  the  thina;s  which,  not  being 
evidence,  are  susceptible  of  being  mistaken  for  u,  are  capable  of  a 
classifieadoQ  having  reference  to  the  positive  property  which  they 
possess,  cf£  appearing  to  be  evidence.  We  may  arrange  them,  at  our 
choice,  on  eimer  of  two  principles ;  according  to  the  cause  which  makes 
them  appear  evidence,  not  being  so ;  or  accordii^  to  the  particular 
kind  or  evidence  which  they  sim^ate.  The  Olassincation  of  Fallacies 
which  vriU  be  attemped  in  the  ^isuing  chapter,  is  fotinded  upon  these 
eonsideratiohs  j<Hntfy. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CLASaiFIOATION  OF  FALLACHa 


§  1.  In  attempting  to  establish  certain  general  distinctions  whidi  shall 
mark  out  firom  one  another  the  various  kinds  of  Fallacious  Evidence, 
we  propose  to  ourselves  an  akogedier  different  aim  from  that  of  sev- 
eral eminent  thinkers,  who  have  ^ven,  under  the  name  of  Political  or 
odier  Fallacies,  a  mere  enumeration  of  a  certain  number  of  erroneous 
opinions;  &lse  general  propositions  which  happen  to  be  ofi»n  met  with ; 
loci  communes  ei  bad  arjruments  on  some  particular  subject.  Logic  is 
not  concerned  with  the  nlse  (minions  which  men  happen  to  entertain, 
but  with  the  manner  in  wluch  me^  come  to  entertain  them.  .  The  ques- 
tion for  us  is  not,  what  facts  men  nave  at  any  time  eironeously  supposed 
to  be  proof  of  certain  other  facts,  but  what  property  in  the  facts  it  was 
which  led  them  to  this  mistaken  supposition. 

When  a  ftct  is  supposed,  although  incorrectly,  to  be  evidentiary  of, 
'  9K  a  mM^  of,  'some  other  fact,  there  must  be  a  cause  of  the  error ;  the 
iupposed  evidentiary  fact  must  be  connected  in  some  particular  manner 
«nth  the  fact  q£  which  it  is  deemed  evidentiary,  must  stand  in  some 
particular  rdation  to  it^  without  which  relation  it  would  not  be  regarded 
m  that  light.  The  relation  may  either  be  one  resulting  from  the  simple 
contemplation  of  the  two  facts  side  by  side  with  one  another,  or  it  may 
depend  upon  some  process  of  our  own  mind,  by  which  a  previous  asso- 
ciation has  been  established  between  them,  ^me  peculiarity  of  rela- 
tion»  however,  there  must  be ;  the  fact  which  can,  even  by  the  wildest 
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aberration,  be  supposed  to  prore  another  fiict,  must  stand  in  soma 
n)ecial  position  witb  regard  to  it;  and  if  we  could  ascertain  and  define 
mat  special  position,  we  should  perceive  the  origin  of  the  error. 

We  cannot  regard  one  ^t  as  eyidentiaiy  of  another  unless  we 
believe  that  the  two  are  always,  or  in  the  majority  of  caaes,  conjoined. 
If  we  believe  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  B,  if  when  we  see  A  we  are 
inclined  to  infer  B  fix>m  it,  the  reason  is  because  we  believe  that  ipi^ere- 
ever  A  is,  B  also  either  always  or  for  the  most  part  exists,  either  as  an 
antecedent,  a  consequent,  or  a  concomitant.  If  when  we  see  A  we  are 
inclined  not  to  expect  B,  if  we  believe  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  the  absence 
of  B,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  where  A  is,  B  eidier  is  never,  or  at 
least  seldom,  found.  Erroneous  conclusions,  in  short,  no  less  than 
correct  conclusions,  have  an  invariable  relation  to  a  general  formula, 
either  expressed  or  tacitly  implied.  When  we  infer  some  fisLCt  from 
some  other  fact  which  does  not  really  prove  it,  we  either  have  admitted, 
or  if  we  maintained  consistency,  ought  to  admit,  some  groundless  gen- 
eral proposition  respecting  the  conjunction  of  the  two  phenomena. 

For  every  property,  therefore,  in  facts,  or  in  our  mode  of  consideiing 
facts,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  habitually  conjoined  when 
they  are  not,  or  that  they  are  not  when  in  reality  they  are,  there  is  a 
corresponding  kind  of  Fallacv;  and  an  enumeration  of  FalUcieB  would 
consist  in  a  specification  of  those  properties  in  facts,  and  those  pecu- 
liarities in  our  mode  of  considering  them,  which  give  ris^  to  this  erro- 
neous opinion. 

$  2.  To  begin,  then ;  the  supposed  connexion,  or  repugnance,  between 
the  two  facts,  may  either  be  a  conclusion  from  evidence  (that  is,  from 
some  other  proposition  or  propositions)  or  may  be  admitted  without 
any  such  ground;  admitted,  as  the  phrase  is,  on  its  own  evidence :  em- 
braced as  self-evident,  as  an  axiomatic  truth.  This  gives  rise  to  the  first 
great  distinction,  that  between  Fallacies  of  Inference,  and  Fallacies  of 
simple  Inspection.  In  the  latter  division  must  be  included  not  only 
all  cases  in  which  a  proposition  is  believed  and  held  for  true,  HteraUy 
without  any  extrinsic  evidence,  either  of  specific  experience  or  general 
reasoning ;  but  those  more  frequent  cases  in  which  simple  inspection 
creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  proposition ;  not  su£Scient  for  belief^ 
but  sufficient  to  cause  the  strict  principles  of  a  regular  induction  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  creating  a  predisposition  to  believe  it  on  evidence 
which  would  be  seen  to  be  insifficient  if  no  such  presumption  existed. 
This  class;  c(»nprehending  the  whole  of  what  may  be  termed  Natural 
Prejudices,  and  which  I  shall  call  indiscriminately  FallacieB  of  Simple 
Inspection  or  Fallacies  a  priori^  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list. 

Fallacies  of  Inference,  or  erroneous  conclusions  frt>m  supposed 
evidence,  must  be  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  apparent 
evidence  from  which  the  conclusions  are  drawn ;  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing,)  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  sound  argument  which  the 
fallacy  in  question  simulates.  But  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  first 
drawn,  which  does  not  answer  to  any  of  the  divisions  of  sound  argu- 
ments, but  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  bad  ones.  We  may  know 
exactly  what  our  evidence  is,  and  yet  draw  a  false  conclusion  from  it; 
we  may  conceive  precisely  what  our  premisses  are,  what  alleged  mat- 
ters of  fact,  or  general  principles,  are  the  foundadon  of  our  ii^renoe ; 
and  yet,  because  the  premisses  are  &lse,  or  because  we  have  inferred 
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fiom  them  n^^hat  they  will  not  support,  our  conclusion  may  be  erro- 
neous. But  a  case,  perhi^s  even  more  frequent,  is  that  in  which 
the  error  arises  from  not  conceiving  our  premisses  with  due  clearness, 
that  is,  (as  shown  in  the  preceding  book,*)  with  due  fixity :  forming 
one  conception  of  our  evidence  when  we  collect  or  receive  it,  ana 
another  when  we  make  use  of  it ;  or  unadvisedly  and  in  general  un- 
consciously substituting^,  as  we  proceed,  different  premisses  in  the 
place  of  those  with  which  we  set  out,  or  a  different  conclusion  for  that 
which  we  undertook  to  prove.  This  gives  existence  to  a  class  of  fal- 
lacies which  may  be  justly  termed  Fallacies  of  Confusion ;  compre- 
hending, among  others,  all  those  which  have  their  source  in  language, 
whether  arising  from  the  vagueness  or  ambiguity  of  our  terms,  or  from 
casual  associations  with  them. 

When  the  fidlacy  is  not  one  of  Ccmfiision,  that  is,  when  the  propo- 
sition believed,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  believed,  are  steadily 
apprehended  and  unambiguously  expressed,  there  remain  to  be  made 
two  cross  divisions,  ^ving  rise  to  four  classes.  The  Apparent  Evidence 
may  be  either  particular  facts,  or  foregone  generalizations ;  that  is, 
the  process  may  simulate  either  simple  Induction,  or  Deduction :  and 
again,  the  evidence,  whether  consisting  of  &cts  or  eeneral  propositions, 
may  be  false  in  itself,  or,  beine  true,  may  fail  to  bear  out  the  conclu- 
sion attempted  to  be  founded  upon  it.  This  gives  us,  first,  Fallacies 
of  Induction  and  Fallacies  of  Deduction,  and  then  a  subdivision  of 
each  of  these,  according  as  the  supposed  evidence  is  fklse,  or  true  but 
inconclusive. 

Fallacies  of  Induction,  where  the  &cts  upon  which  the  induction 
proceeds  are  erroneous,  may  be  termed  Fallacies  of  Observation.  The 
term  is  not  strictlv  accurate,  or  rather,  not  accurately  coextensive  with 
the  class  of  fallacies  which  I  propose  to  designate  by  it.  Induction  is 
not  always  grounded  upon  focts  immediately  observed,  but  sometimes 
upon  focts  inferred :  and  when  these  last  are  erroneous,  the  error  is  not, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  an  instance  of  bad  observation,  but  of 
bad  inforence.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  make  only  one  class 
of  all  the  inductions  of  which  the  error  lies  in  not  sufficiently  ascer- 
taining the  facts  on  which  the  theory  is  grounded;  whether  the  cause 
of  failure  be  mal-observation,  or  simple  non-observation,  and  whether 
the  mal-observation  be  direct,  or  by  means  of  intermediate  marics 
which  do  not  prove  what  they  are  supposed  to  prove.  And  iu  the 
absence  of  any  comprehensive  term  to  denote  the  ascertainment,  bv 
whatever  means,  of  the  foots  on  which  an  induction  is  grounded,  I  wiU 
venture  to  retain  for  this  class  of  fallacies,  undwc  the  explanation  already 
given,  the  title.  Fallacies  of  Observation. 

The  other  class  of  inductive  fallacies,  in  which  the  facts  are  correct, 
but  the  conclusion  not  warranted  by  them,  are  properly  denominated 
Fallacies  of  Goneralization :  and  these,  again,  fall  mto  various  subor 
dinate  classes,  or  natural  groups,  some  of  wldch  will  be  enumerated 
in  their  proper  place. 

When  we  now  turn  to  Fallacies  of  Deduction,  namely,  those  modes 
of  incorrect  argumentation  in  which  the  premisses,  or  some  of  them,  are 
general  propositions,  and  the  argument  a  ratiocination;  we  may  of 
cooAO  fubdmde  these  also  into  two  species,  similar  to  the  two  preced- 

*  Supra,  p.  aos. 
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ing,  namely,  tbode  which  proceed  on  Mse  premiases,  and  those  of 
which  the  premisseB,  though  trae,  do  not  auppcRt  the  conclueion.  But 
of  these  specieSy  the  firet  must  necessanlj  &u  within  some  one  of  the 
heads  already  enumerated.  For  the  error  must  be  either  in  those 
premisses  which  are  general  propositions,  or  in  those  which  assert 
mdividual  facts.  In  the  former  case  it  is  an  Inductive  FaUacy,  of  one 
or  the  other  class ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  Fallacy  of  Observation :  unless, 
in  either  case,  the  erroneous  premiss  has  been  assumed  on  simple 
inspection,  in  which  case  the  fallacy  is  a  priori.  Or,  fmaily,  the  prem- 
isses, of  whichever  kind  they  are,  may  never  have  been  conceived  in 
BO  distinct  a  manner  as  to  produce  any  dear  consciousness  by  what 
means  they  were  arrived  at ;  as  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  reasoning 
in  a  circle :  and  then  the  &llacy  is  of  Confusion. 

There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  class  of  ^fallacies  having  prop- 
erly their  seat  in  deduction,  those  in  which  the  premisses  of  the  ratio- 
cination do  not  bear  out  its  conclusion ;  the  various  cases,  in  short, 
of  vicious  argumentation,  provided  against  by  the  rules  of  the  syllogkm* 
We  shall  call  these.  Fallacies  of  Ratiocination. 

We  have  thus  five  distinguishable  dasses  of  fallacy,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  the  following  synoptic  table :— • . 

of  Simple  Inspecticm  ...  1.  f^acies  A  orion*. 

f  Induethe  ( 2,  Fallaciet  or  Obsemtioii 
from  eridence  \  FtllaoMs  \  3.  Fallaciet  of  Genaralizatian. 
1  distinctly  con-  { 
r*a»dm(  I    eeired'  ^  Deduce |^p^,^^H,y^j,„^ 

from  evidence  ^ 
indistinctly    >     ...     5.  Fallacies  of  Confosion. 
of  Ihforenceji.    conceiyed      > 

{  3.  We  must  not^  however,  expect  to  find  that  men's  actual  eirora 
always,  or  even  commonly,  fbll  so  unmistakably  under  some  one  of 
these  classes,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  other.  Erro- 
neous arguments  do  not  admit  of  sudi  a  sharply  out  division  as  valid 
arguments  do.  An  argument  fiilly  stated,  wiui  all  its  steps  distinctly 
set  out,  in  langu^^  not  siMceptible  of  misunderstanding,  must,  if  it  be 
erroneous,  be  so  m  some  one,  and  one  only,  of  these  £Ye  modes;  or 
indeed  of  the  first  four,  since  the  fifth,  on  sudi  a  supposition,  would 
vanish.  But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  bad  reasoning  to  egress  itself 
thus  unambiguously.  When  a  sophist,  whether  he  is  imposiiM^  men 
himself  or  attempting  to  impose  upon  others,  can  be  constramed  to 
&row  his  sophistry  into  so  distiiict  a  form,  it  needs,  in  a  laxge  propor- 
tion of  cases,  no  further  exposure. 

In  all  arguments,  everywhere  but  in  the  schools,  some  of  the  links 
are  suppressed ;  hfortwri  when  the  arguer  either  intends  to  deceive, 
or  is  a  lame  and  inexpert  thinker,  little  accnstomed  to  bring  his  rea* 
soning  processes  to  any  test  :-and  it  is  in  tiiose  steps  of  the  reasoning 
which  are.  made  in  this  tacit  and  half^xmscious,  or  even  whoUy  uncon- 
sdous  manner,  that  the  error  oftenest  lurks.  In  order  to  detect  the 
fallacy,  the  proposition  thus  silently  assmned  must  be  siqiplied ;  but  the 
reasoner,  most  likely,  has  never  really  asked  himself  what  he  was  as- 
suming :  his  confuter,  if  unable  to  extort  it  firom  him  by  the  Soeiatic 
mode  of  interrogatitm,  must  himself  judge  what  the  suppreeaed  premise 
ought  to  be  in  order  to  support  the  conclusion.  And  hence,  in  the 
words  of  Ardibishop  Whately,  <'  it  must  be  often  a  matter  G^cbubt,  or 
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ratlier  of  arbitrary  choice,  not  only  to  Which  genus  each  kind  of  fallacy 
should  be  referred,  but  even  to  which  kind  to  refer  any  one  individual 
&llacy ;  for  since,  in  any  course  of  argument,  one  premiss  is  usually 
suppressed,  it  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  a  fallacy,  that  the  hear- 
ers are  left  to  the  altematiye  of  supplying  either  a  premiss  which  is  not 
true,  or  else,  one  which  does  not  prove  the  conclusion :  e,  g,,  if  a  man 
expatiates  on  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  thence  argues  that  the 
government  is  tyrannical,  we  must  suppose  him  to  assume  either  that 
'every  distressed  country  is  under  a  tyranny,'  which  is  a  manifest 
falsehood,  or,  merely  that '  every  country  under  a  tyranny  is  distressed,' 
which,  however  true,  proves  nothing,  the  middle  term  being  undis- 
tributed." The  former  would  be  ranked,  in  our  distribution,  among 
fellacies  of  generalization,  the  latter  among  those  of  ratiocination. 
"  Which  are  we  to  suppose  the  speaker  meant  us  to  understand  1 
Surely"  (if  he  understood  himself)  "Just  whichever  each  of  his  hearers 
might  happen  to  prefer:  some  might  assent  to  the  false  premiss; 
others  allow  the  unsound  syllogism." 

Almost  all  fallacies,  therefore,  might  in  strictness  be  brought  under 
our  Mh  class.  Fallacies  c^  Confusion.  A  fallacy  can  seldom  be  abso 
lutely  referred  to  any  of  the  other  classes ;  we  can  only  say,  that  if  all 
the  hnks  were  filled  up  which  should  be  capable  of  being  supplied  in 
a  valid  argument,  it  would  either  stand  thus  (forming  a  &llacy  of  one 
class),  or  urns  (a  fallacy  of  another) ;  or  at  furthest  we  may  say,  that 
the  conclusion  is  most  likely  to  have  originated  in  a  &llacy  of  such 
and  such  a  class.  Thus  in  Archbishop  Whately's  illustration,  the 
error  conunitted  may  be  traced  with  most  probability  to  a  fisJlacy  of 

Seneralization ;  that  of  mistaking  an  uncertain  mark,  or  piece  of  evi- 
ence  for  a  certain  (me ;  ooncludmg  from  an  effect  to  some  one  of  its 
possible  causes,  when  there  are  others  which  would  have  been  equally 
capable  of  producing  it. 

Yet,  though  the  five  classes  run  into  each  other,  and  a  particular 
error  often  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  assigned  to  one  of  them  rather  thaa 
to  any  of  the  rest,  there  is  considerable  use  in  so  distinguishing  them. 
We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  set  apart,  as  Fallacies  of  Confusion, 
those  of  which  confusion  is  the  most  obvious  characteristic ;  in  which 
no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  mistake  committed,  than  neg- 
lect or  inability  to  state  the  question  |)roperly,  and  to  apprehend  the 
evidence  with  definiteness  and  precision.  In  the  remaining  four 
classes  I  shall  place  not  only  the  comparatively  fbw  cases  in  which  the 
evidence  is  clearly  seen  to  be  what  it  is,  and  yet  a  wrong  conclusion 
drawn  firom  it,  but  also  those  in  which,  although  there  be  confusion, 
the  confusion  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  die  error,  but  there  is  some ' 
shadow  of  a  ffround  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  it6el£  And  in 
distributing  mese  cases  of  partial  confusion  among  the  four  classes,  I 
shall,  when  there  can  be  anv  hesitation  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the 
fisdlacy,  suppose  it  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  process  in  which  from  the 
nature  of  me  case,  and  the  known  infirmities  of  the  human  mind,  an 
error  would  in  the  particular  circumstances  be  the  most  probable. 

After  these  observations  we  shall  proceed,  without  further  pream- 
ble»  to  consider  the  fire  classes  in  their  order. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

FALLACIES  OP  8IMPLE  INSPECTION;  OR  Ji  PRIORI  FALLACIES. 

)  1.  The  tribe  of  errors  of  which  we  are  to  treat  m  the  first  mstance^ 
ire  those  in  which  no  actual  inference  takes  place  at  all ;  the  proposi- 
tion (it  cannot  in  such  cases  be  called  a  conclosionj  being  embraced, 
not  as  proved,  but  as  requiring  bo  proof;  as  a  selt-evident  truth;  or 
else  as  having  such  intrinsic  verisimilitude,  that  external  evidence  not 
in  itself  amounting  to  proof,  is  sufficient  in  aid  of  the  antecedent  pre^ 
sumption. 

An  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  comprehensively  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  Uie  bounds  prescribed  to  this  woxic,  since  it  would  necessi- 
tate the  inquiry  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  grand  question  of 
transcendental  metaphysics,  viz.,  What  are  the  propositions  which  mar 
reasonably  be  received  without  proof?  That  there  must  be  some  such 
propositions  all  are  aereed,  since  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  series  of 
proof,  a  chain  suspended  firom  nothing.  But  to  determine  what  these 
TOx>positions  are,  is  the  opus  magnum  of  the  hieher  mental  philosophy. 
Two  principal  divisions  c^  opinion  on  the  si^ect  have  oivided  die 
schools  of  philosophy  from  its  first  dawn.  Toe  one  recognizes  no 
ultimate  premisses  but  the  fiM^ts  of  our  subjective  consciousness ;  our 
sensations,  emotions,  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  voHtions.  These, 
and  whatever  by  the  strict  rules  of  Induction  can  be  derived  from  these, 
it  is  possible,  according  to  this  theory,  for  us  to  know ;  of  all  else  we 
must  remain  in  ignorance.  The  opposite  school  hold  that  there  are  other 
existences  suggested  indeed  to  our  minds  by  these  subjective  phenom- 
ena, but  not  inferrible  from  them,  by  any  process  either  of  deduction 
or  of  induction ;  which,  however,  we  must  by  the  constitution  of  our 
mental  nature,  recognize  as  realities;  and  realities,  too,  c^a  higher 
order  than  the  phenomena  of  our  consciousness,  being  the  efficient 
causes  and  necessary  substrata  of  all  Phenomena.  Among  these  en- 
tities they  reckon  Substances,  whedier  matter  or  spirit;  from  the 
dust  under  our  feet  to  the  soul,  and  from  that  to  the  Deity,  AE  these 
according  to  them  are  preternatural  or  supernatural  beings,  having  no 
likeness  m  experience,  although  experience  is  entirely  a  manifestation 
of  their  aeency.  Their  existence,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the 
laws  to  which  they  conform  in  their  operations,  are,  on  this  theory, 
apprehended  and  recognized  as  real  by  the  mind  itsolf,  intuidvely: 
experience  (whether  in  the  form  of  sensation,  or  of  mental  feeling) 
having  no  other  part  in  the  matter  than  as  aifording  a  multitude  of  facts, 
which  are  consistent  vrith  these  necessary  postulates  of  reason,  and 
which  are  explained  and  accounted  for  by  them. 

As  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to  determine 
on  which  side  the  truth  lies  as  between  these  theories,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  inquiring  into  the  existence,  or  defining  the  extent  and 
limits,  of  knowledge  a  priori^  and  from  characterizine  the  kind  of  cor^ 
rect  assumption  (if  any  such  there  be),  which  the  fiwacy  of  incorrect 
assumption,  now  under  consideration,  simulates.  Yet  since  it  is  allowed 
cy  boui  sides  that  such  assumptions  are  occasionally  made  improperiy, 
we  may  find  it  practicable,  vrithout  entering  into  the  ultimate  meta- 
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pbysical  grounds  of  the  discussion,  to  state  some  speculative  proposi- 
tions,  and  suegest  some  practical  cautions  (not  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  either  view  of  the  philosophical  question)  respecting  the  forms  in 
which  such  unwarranted  assumptions  are  most  likely  to  be  made. 

§  2.  In  the  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  philosophers  of  the  onto* 
logical  school,  the  mind  apprehends,  b^  intuition,  things,  and  the  laws 
of  things,  not  cognizable  d^  our  sensitive  &culty ;  those  intuitive,  or 
supposed  intuitive,  perceptions  are  undistinguishable  from  what  the 
opposite  scho<d  are  accustomed  to  call  ideas  of  the  mind.  When  they 
themselves  say  that  they  perceive  the  things  by  an  immediate  act  of 
a  faculty  eiven  for  that  purpose  at  their  creation,  it  would  be  said  of 
them  by  uieir  opponents  that  they  find  an  idea  or  conception  in  their 
own  minds,  and  from  the  idea  or  conception  infer  the  existence  of 
a  corresponding  objective  reality.  Nor  would  this  be  an  unfair  state* 
ment,  but  a  mere  version  into  odier  words  of  the  account  given  by 
themselves ;  and  one  to  which  the  more  clear-sighted  of  them  might, 
and  generally  do,  without  hesitation  subscribe.  Since,  therefore,  in  the 
cases  which  lay  the  strongest  claim  to  be  examples  of  knowledee  ^ 
priori,  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  a  thine  to  the  reality  of  the 
thing  itsetf,  we  cannot  be  surprised  by  finding  that  illicit  assumptions 
k  priori,  consist  in  doing  the  same  thing  erroneously:  in  mistaking 
subjective  fiu^ts  fivr  objective,  laws  of  the  percipient  mind  for  laws  of 
the  perceived  object,  properties  of  the  ideas  or  conceptions  fi>r  prop* 
erties  of  the  things  conceived. 

Accordingly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  erroneous  thinking  which  exists 
in  the  world  proceeds  upon  a  tacit  assumption,  that  the  same  yder 
must  obtain  among  the  objects  in  nature  which  obtains  among  our 
ideas  of  them.  That  if  we  always  think  of  two  things  together,  the 
two  things  most  always  exist  together.  That  if  one  thing  makes  us 
tinnk  of  another  as  preceding  or  following  it,  that  other  must  precede 
it  or  follow  it  in  actual  ftct  And  conversely,  that  when  we  cannot 
conceive  two  diings  together  they  cannot  exist  together  and  that  their 
combination  may,  without  further  evidence,  be  rejected  from  the  list 
of  possible  occurrences. 

Few  persons,  I  am  mdined  to  think,  have  reflected  upon  the  great 
extent  to  which  this  fidlacy  has  prevailed,  and  prevails,  in  the  actual 
beliefe  and  actions  of  manund.  For  a  first  illustration  of  it,  we  may 
refer  to  a  large  class  of  popular  susperstitions.  If  any  one  wiU 
examine  in  what  circumstance  most  of  those  things  agree,  which  in 
different  ages  and  by  different  portions  of  the  human  race  have  been 
considered  as  omens  or  prognostics  of  some  interesting  event,  whether 
calamitous  or  fortunate ;  he  will  find  them  very  generaUv  characterized 
by  this  peculiarity,  that  they  cause  the  mind  to  Mnk  of  that,  of  which 
^y  are  therefinre  supposed  to  forebode  the  actual  occurrence.  *'  Talk 
of  die  devil,  and  he  vnll  appear,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Talk  of 
the  devil,  that  is,  raise  the  idea,  and  the  reality  will  follow.  In  times 
when  the  appearance  of  that  personage  in  a  visible  form  was  thought 
to  be  no  uncommon  occurrence,  it  has  doubtless  often  happened  to  per- 
sons of  vivid  imagination  and  susceptible  nerves,  that  tcdking  of  the 
devil  has  caused  uem  to  fiuicy  they  saw  him ;  as,  even  in  our  incred- 
ulous days,  listening  to  ghost  stories  predisposes  us  to  see  ghosts: 
and  thus,  as  a  jprop  to  tte  d  priori  fiiUacy,  tbere  mig^t  come  to  be 
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added  ao  auxiliary  &llacy  of  mal-obaervation,  with  one  of  fiibe  genera- 
lization  grounded  upon  it.  FaUacies  of  different  orders  often  herd  or 
cluster  together  in  this  fiishion.  Bat  the  origin  of  the  auperatition  ia 
evidently  that  which  we  have  aaaigned.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
universcdly  considered  unlucky  to  speak  of  misfortune.  The  day  on 
which  any  calamity  happened  has  been  considered  to  unfortunate  day, 
and  there  has  been  a  feeling  everywhere,  and  in  some  nations  a 
religious  obligation,  against  transacting  any  imjportant  business  on 
^at  day.  For  on  such  a  day  our  thoughts  are  likely  to  be  of  miafbr- 
tune.  For  a  similar  reason*  any  untoward  occurrence  in  commencing 
an  undertaking  has  been  considered  ominous  of  £ulure ;  and  often, 
doubtless,  has  really  contribnted  to  it,  by  putting  the  persons  en^iged 
in  the  enterprise  more  or  less  out  of  spirits :  but  the  belief  has  equally 
prevailed  where  the  disagreeable  circumstance  was,  ind^>endently  of 
superstition,  too  insignificant  to  duress  the  spirits  by  any  influenoe  of 
its  own.  All  know  the  story  of  Caosar's  accidentally  stumbling  in  the 
act  of  landing  on  the  Afiican  coast ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  with 
which  he  converted  the  direfUl  presage  into  a  &vorable  one  by  ex- 
claiming, '<A&ica«  I  embrace  thee  !*'  Such  cnnens,  it  is  true,  were  of- 
ten conceived  as  warnings  of  the  future,  given  by  a  firiendly  or  a  hostile 
deity :  but  this  very  superstition  grew  out  of  a  preexisting  tend^icy ; 
the  god  was  supposed  to  send,  as  an  indication  of  what  waa  to  came, 
som^hing  which  men  were  already  indined  to  consider  in  that  light. 
So  ia  the  case  of  lucky  or  unlucky  names*  Herodotns  tells  how  the 
Grreeks,  on  the  way  to  Mycale,  were  encouraged  in  their  enterprise  bv 
the  arrival  of  a  deputatimi  &im  Samos,  one  of  the  members  of  wbadk 
was  named  Hegesistratus,  the  leader  of  annies. 

Cases  may  be  pointed  out  in  which  something  which  eould  have  no 
real  efibct  but  to  make  persons  think  of  misfortune,  was  regarded  noC 
merely  as  a  prognostic  but  as  something  approaching  to  an  actua} 
'  cause  of  it.  The  iv^nrjitei  of  the  Greeks,  wid/avete  Unguii,  or  bona 
verba  quato^  of  the  Romans,  evince  the  care  with  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  repress  the  utterance  of  anv  word  expressive  or  sugsestive 
of  ill  fortune ;  not  from  notions  of  delicate  politeness,  to  wh^  their 
general  mode  of  conduct  and  feeling  had  very  little  reference,  but  from 
oonA  ^fide  t}Bxm  lest  die  event  so  suggested  to  the  imagination  should  in 
fact  occur.  Some  vestige  of  a  simikr  supersdtaon  hu  been  known  to 
exist  among  uneducated  persons  even  in  our  ovm  day :  it  is  thought  an 
unchristian  thing  to  talk  of)  or  suppose,  the  death  of  any  person  wlula 
he  is  alive.  It  is  known  how  careful  the  Romans  were  to  avoid,  by  an 
indirect  mode  of  speech,  the  utterance  of  any  word  directly  expressive 
of  death  or  other  calamity  c  how  instead  oi  mortuui  eaUSbffj  w^vixU; 
and  "be  the  event  fortunate  or  &thenoiie^*  instead  of  aat7«rse.  The 
name  Maleventum,  <^  which  Sahnasius  so  su^aciously  detected  the 
Thessalian  origin  {UaXoei^^  MaXoevro^),  they  (£anged  mto  the  highly 
propitious  denomination,  Beneventum ;  aaul  Em<£mntts,  a  name  ao 
pleasant  in  its  associations  to  the  reader  of  Thucydides^  tliey  ex- 
changed for  Dyrrhachium,  to  escape  the  perils  of  a  w<»d  suggestive 
€3f£  damnum  or  detriment. 

"If  a  hare  cross  the  highway,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,*  "there 
«re  few  above  threescore  that  axe  not  pexplexed  thereat;  whidi  not- 
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withstanding  is  but  an  angurial  teiror,  aocording  to  tliat  received  ex- 
pression, LiaMspicatmm  dot  Her  odiaitu  UpuM.  And  the  ground  of  the 
conceit  was  probably  no  greater  than  this,  thtA  a  fearful  animal  passing 
by  us  portended  u^to  us  something  to  be  feared ;  as  upon  the  like 
consideradcm  the  meeting  of  a  fox  presaged  some  future  imposture.*' 
Such  superstitions  as  these  last  must  be  the  result  of  study;  they  are 
too  recondite  for  natural  or  spontaneous  g^wth.  But  when  die  at- 
tem|yt  was  once  made  to  construct  a  science  of  predictions,  any  asso- 
ciation, though  neyer  so  faint  op  remote,  by  whioi  an  object  could  be 
comtec^ted  in  however  fisff«-fetched  a  manner  with  ideaa  either  of  pro»- 
perity  or  of  danger  and  misfortuBe^  was  enough  to  detennine  its  b^ng 
classed  amoi^  good  or  evil  omens. 

An  exam{^  of  rather  a  diierent  kind  from  any  of  these,  but  fidhnff 
under  the  same  principle,  is  the  famous  attempt^  on  which  so  nmch 
li^r  and  ingenm^  were  expended  by  the  alchemists,  to  make  gdd 
potable.  The  motive  to  diis  was  a  conceit  that  potable  gold  could  be 
ao  other  than  the  universal  medicine :  and  why  gold  1  Because  it  vras 
00  precious.  It  must  have  aH  marvelous  propevties  as  a  physical 
aubstance,  because  the  mind  vras  already  accustomed  to  marvel  at  it. 

From  a  similar  feeling,  **  every  substance,''  says  Dr.  Paris,*  *'  whose 
<urigin  is  involved  in  mje(lieiry,  has  at  different  tiibes  been  eagerly  iqp- 
pbed  to  the  purposes  of  n^edieine.  Not  long  since,  one  of  those 
showers  which  are  now.  known  to  consist  of  the  excrements  of  insects, 
fell  in  the  north  of  Italy;  the  uihal»tantB  regarded  it  as  manna,  cr 
eome  supernatural  panacea,  and  they  swallowed  it  with  such  avidity, 
that  it  was  only  by  extreme  address  that  a  small  quantity  was  obtained 
fiir  a  chemical  examination."  The  superstitioD,  in  this  instance,  though 
doubtless  parl^  of  a  religious  character,  probably  in  part  also  arose 
£rom  the  prejudice  that  a  wondevful  thing,  must  of  oourse  have  wonder- 
ful properties. 

§  3.  The  instances  of  d  priori  fidlacy  which  we  have  hitherto  cited, 
belong  to  the  class  of  vulgar  errors,  and  do  not  now,  nor  in  any  but  a 
rude  age  ever  could,  impose  upon  minds  of  any  considerable  attain- 
mento.  But  those  to  which  vre  are  about  to  proceed,  have  been,  and 
still  are,  all  but  unrrersally  prevalent  even  among  phUosophers.  The 
same  disposition  to  give  objectivity  to  a  law  of  -Uie  mind— -to  suppose 
-that  what  is  true  of  our  ideas  of  things  must  be  true  of  the  tibings  Uiem- 
selves— exhibits  its^  in  many  of  the  mo$t  accredited  modes  o£  philo- 
sophical investigation,  both  on  physical  and  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
In  one  of  its  most  undisguised  manifestations,  it  embodies  itself  in  two 
maxims,  which  lay  claim  to  axiomatic  tnH^ :  Thin^  which  vre  cannot 
think  of  together,  cannot  coexist ;  and.  Things  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  .together,  mu$t  coexist.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  maxims 
were  ever  expressed  in  these  precise  words,  but  the  history  both  of 
plulosophy  and  of  popular  opinions  abounds  vrith  exemplifM^ations  of 
both  wrms  of  the  dcxirine. 

To  b^gin  with  Uie  latter  of  them:  Thinffs  which  we  cannot  think  of 
except  together,  most  exist  toffe^er.  This  is  assumed  in  the  many 
reasonings  of  philosophars  which  conclude  that  A  must  accompany  o 
in  point  of  fact,  because  ''  it  is  involved  in  the  idea."    Such  thinkeiB 
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j^  not  reflect  that  the  idea,  bemg  a  result  of  abetraction,  ought  to 
conform  to  the  facts,  and  cannot  make  the  facts  conform  to  it.  The 
argument  is  at  most  admissible  as  an  appeal  to  authority ;  a  sunnise, 
that  ^at  is  now  part  of  the  idea  must,  before  it  became  so,  haye  been 
found  by  previous  inquirers  in  the  &ctB.  Neveitheless,  the  philoso- 
pher who  more  dian  aU  others  has  made  profession  of  rejectmg  author 
g,  Descartes,  constructed  his  philosophical  system  on  this  very  basis, 
s  favorite  device  for  arriving  at  truth,  even  in  regard  to  outward 
things,  was  by  looking  into  his  own  mind  for  it.  *'  Credidi  me,"  says 
his  celebrated  maxim,  "pro  reguli  generali  sumere  posse,  omne  id 
quod  vald^  dilucidd  et  distinctd  concipiebam,  verum  esse  :*'  whatever 
can  be  very  clearly  conceived,  must  certainly  exist ;  that  is,  as  he  af- 
terwards explains  it,  if  the  idea  includes  existence.  And  upon  this 
ground  he  mfers  that  geometrical  figures  really  exist,  because  they 
can  be  distinctly  conceived.  Whenever  existence  is  ''  involved  in  an 
idea,''  a  thing  conformable  to  the  idea  must  really -exist;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  whatever  the  idea  contains  must  have  its  equivalent  in 
Ihe  thing;  and  what  we  are  not  able  to  leave  out  of  the  idea  cannot 
be  absent  from  the  reality.  This  assumption  pervades  the  philosophy 
not  only  of  Descartes,  but  of  all  the  thinkers  who  received  their  im- 
pulse mainly  fix>m  him,  in  particular  the  two  most  remarkable  among 
them,  Leibnitz  and  Spinosa,  from  whom  the  modem  German  metar 
physical  philosophy  is  essentially  an  emanation.  The  esteemed  author 
of  one  of  the  BrtdgeuxUer  Treatisei  (which  for  its  accumulation  of 
scientific  facts,  and  even  for  some  of  its  generalizations,  is  woithy  of 
all  praise)  has  feUen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  a  similar  fallacy  when, 
afker  arguing  in  rather  a  curious  way  to  prove  that  matter  may  exist 
without  any  of  the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  may  therefore  be 
changeable,  he  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  eternal,  beoiuse  "  eternal 
(passive^  existence  necessarily  involves  incapability  erf"  change."  I 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  connexion  between 
the  facts  of  eternity  and  unchangeableness,  than  a  strong  association 
between  the  two  ideas. 

The  other  fcnm  of  the  fallacy ;  Things  which  we  cannot  think  of 
together  cannot  exist  together — ^including  as  one  of  its  branches,  that 
wnat  we  cannot  think  of  as  existing,  cannot  exist  at  all — ^may  be  thus 
Indefly  expressed :  Whatever  is  inconceivable  must  be  false. 

Against  this  prevalent  doctrine  I  have  sufficiently  argued  in  a  former 
Bo<^,*  and  nothing  is  required,  in  this  place,  but  examples.  It  was 
lon^  held  that  Antipodes  were  impossible,  because  of  the  difficulty 
which  men  fi:>und  in  conceiving  persons  with  their  heads  in  the  same 
direction  as  our  feet.  And  it  was  one  of  the  received  arguments 
against  the  Copemican  system,  that  we  cannot  conceive  so  great  a 
void  space  as  that  system  supposes  to  exist  in  the  celestial  regions. 
When  men's  imaginations  had  always  been  used  to  conceive  the  stars 
as  firmly  set  in  solid  spheres,  they  naturally  found  much  difficulty  in 
imagining  them  in  so  oifierent,  and,  as  it  doubtless  appeared  to  them, 
so  unsafe  a  situation.  But  men  had  no  right  to  mistake  the  limitation 
(whether  natural,  or,  as  it  in  fact  proved,  oidy  aitificial)  of  their  ovni 
raculties,  for  an  hiherent  limitation  of  the  possible  modes  of  existence 
IB  the  universe. 

*  Saprs,  pp.  156-lSl. 
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It  may  be  Baid  in  objecd^m,  that  the  ecror  in  these  cases  was  in  the 
minor  premiss,  not  the  majof;  an  error  of  &ct,  not  of  principle ;  that 
it  did  not  consist  in  sapposine  that  what  is  inconc6ivu>le  cannot  be 
true,  but  in  stmposing  Ajidpodes  to  be  inconceivable,  when  present 
experience  so  niuly  proYes  that  they  can  be  conceived.  Even  if  this 
objection  were  allowed,  and  the  proposition  that  what  is  inconceivable 
cannot  be  true  were  suffered  to  remain  unquesdimed  as  a  speculi^ve 
truth,  it  would  be  a  truth  upon  which  no  practical  consequence  ciHdd 
ever  be  founded,  since,  upon  this  showing,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  of 
any  proposition,  not  being  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble. Antipodes  were  really,  not  fictitiously,  inconceivaUe  to  our 
ancestors :  they  are  indeed  conceivable  to  us ;  and  as  the  limits  of  our 
power  of  conception  have  been  so  larsely  extended,  by  the  extension 
of  our  experience  and  the  more  varied  exercise  of  our  imagination,  so 
may  posterity  find  many  combinations  perfectly  conceivable  to  them 
which  are  inconceivable  to  us.  But,  as  beings  of  limited  experience, 
we  must  always  and  necessaiily  have  limited  conceptive  powers ;  while 
it  does  not  by  any  means  fi>llow  that  the  same  limitation  obtains  in  the 
possibilities  of  nature,  nor  even  in  her  actual-  manifestations. 

Rather  mofe  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  a  philosophical 
maxim,  disputed  by  no  one,  and  which  no  one  deemed  to  require  any 
proof,  that  <*  a  thing  cannot  act  where  it  is  not."  With  this  weapon 
the  Cartesians  wageid  a  formidable  war  against  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, which,  accordin|^  to  them,  involving  so  obvious  an  absurdity, 
must  be  rejected  in  limine;  the  sun  could  not  possibly  act  upon 'the 
earth,  not  being  there.  It  v^as  not  surprising  that  the  sdherents  of  the 
old  systems  of  astronomy  should  urge  this  objection  against  the  new; 
but  the  falae  assumption  imposed  equally  upon  Newton  himself^  who 
in  order  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  objection,  imagined  a  subtle  ether 
which  filled  up  the  space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  by  its 
intermediate  agencjr  was  the  proximate  cause  <^  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation.  ''It  is  inconceivable,"  said  Newton,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Dr..  Bentley,*  **  that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  ^be 
mediation  of  something  else,  which  is  not  material,  operate  upon  and 
affect  other  matter  without  mutual  contacL . . .  That  gravity  should  be 
innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  diat  one  body  may  act  on 
another,  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of 
anything  else,  by  and  dirough  which  their  action  and  force  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I 
believe  no  man,  who  in  philosophical  matters  has  a  competent  &culty 
of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it."  This  passage  should  be  hung  up  in 
the  cabinet  of  every  man  of  science  who  is  ever  tempted  to  pronounce 
a  fiu^t  impossible  because  it  i^pears  to  him  inconceivable.  Li  our  own 
day  one  vrould  be  more  inclined,  though  with  equal  injustice,  to  reverse 
the  concluding  observation,  and  consider  the  seeing  any  absurdity  at 
all  in  a  thing  so  simple  and  natural,  to  be  what  reaJly  marks  the  ab- 
sence of  "  a  competent  fiu^ulty  of  thinking."  No  one  now  feels  any 
difficulty  in  conceiving  gravity  to  be,  as  much  as  any  other  property 
is,  "  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,"  nor  finds  the  compre- 
hension of  it  fiu:ilitated  in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  supposition  ot 
an  ether ;  nor  thinks  it  at  all  incredible  that  the  celestial  c>odies  can 

*  I  quote  ttiis  Mssage  from  IPlAjfnfB  celebrated  DitMtrtation  m  thi  Pngrtta  %f  MsAimm 
ical  mid  Pkjftkai  Seimn. 
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and  do  act  where  they,  in  aotual  bcNlilv  preBence,  dx^  not  To  as  it  if 
not  more  wonderful  that  bodies  should  act  upon  one  another"  without 
mutual  contact/'  than  Uiat  they  should  do  so  when  in  contact :  we  are 
&miliflEr  with  both  these  facts,  and  we  find  them  equally  inexplicable, 
but  equally  easy  to  beheve.  To/Newton  the  one,  because  his  imagi* 
nation  was  familiar  with  it,  appeared  natural  and  a  matter  <^  course, 
while  ^ne  other,  for  the  contrary  reason,  seemed  too  absurd  to  be  cred* 
ited.  If  a  Newton  could  err  dius  grossly  in  the  use  of  sudi  an  argu- 
ment, who  else  can  tn^  himself  with  it  ? 

It  is  strange  that  any  one,  after  such  a  warning,  should  r^y  implicitly 
upon  the  evidence,  d  priarif  of  such  propositions  as  these,  that  matter 
cannot  think ;  that  space,  or  extension,  is  infinite ;  that  nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing  {ex  nikUo  nihil  Jit).  Whether  these  propositions 
are  true  or  no  this  is  not  the  place  to  determine,  nor  even  whether  the 
questions  are  soluble  by  the  human  fiunilties.  But  such  doctrines  are 
no  more  selfevident  truths,  than  the  ancient  maxhn  that  a  thing  cannot 
act  where  it  is  not,  which  probably  is  not  now  belioTed  by  any  educated 
person  in  Europe.  Matter  cannot  diink ;  why  I  because  we  eatmoi 
conceive  thought  to  be  annexed  to  any  arrangement  of  material  parti- 
cles. Space  is  infinite,  because  having  never  loiown  any  part  of  it 
vrhich  had  not  other  parta  beyond  it,  we  cannot  conceive  an  absolute 
termination.  Bte  nihilo  nihil  Jit^  because  having  never  known  any 
physical  product  without  a  preexisting  physical  material,  we  cannot,  or 
think  we  cannot,  itnagine  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  these  things 
may  in  themselves  be  aa  conceivable  as  gravitation  widiout  an  inter- 
vening medium,  whidi  Newton  thought  too  great  an  absurdity  for  any 
man  of  a  competent  fiiculty  of  j^ilosophical  thinking  to  admit :  and 
even  supposing  them  not  conceivable,  this,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
merely  one  of  the  limitations  of  our  very  limited  minds,  and  not  in 
nature  at  all. 

Coleridge  has  attempted,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  to  establish  a  dis* 
tinction  which  would  save  the  credit  of  the  common  mode  of  thinking 
<m  this  subject,  declaring  that  the  unimaginable,  indeed,  may  possibly 
be  true,  but  that  the  inconceivable  cannot :  and  he  would  probaDly  have 
aaid  that  the  dnee  supposed  impossibilities  last  spoken  of  are  not  cases 
•f  mere  unimaginableness^  but  of  actual  inconceivableness ;  while  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  widiout  an  intervening  medium,  was 
merely  unimaginable.  I  am  not  aware  that  Coleridge  has  anywhere 
attempted  to  define  die  distinction  between  the  two ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded diat,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  broken  down  under  him.  But  if 
by  unimaginableness  he  meant,  as  seems  likdy,  mere  inability  on  our 
part  to  represent  the  phenomenon,  like  a  picture  ol  something  visibloi 
to  the  internal  eye,  antipodes  were  not  unimaginable.  They  were 
ciq>able  of  being  imagedi ;  capable  even  of  being  drawn,  or  modeled 
in  plaster.  They  were^  however,  inconceivable :  the  ima^atioD  could 
paint,  but  the  intellect  could  not  recognize  them  as  a  behevable  thing. 
Thin^  may  be  inconceivable,  then,  without  being  incredible :  am 
Coleridge's  distinction,  ^^diether  it  have  any  fiDundation  or  not,  will  in 
no  way  help  the  maxim  out 

No  philosopher  has  more  directly  identified  himself  with  the  &]la^ 
now  under  consideration,  or  has  embodied  it  in  moce  disdiict  tems^ 
than  Leibnitz.  In  his  view,  unless  a  thing  was  not  merely  conceivable, 
but  even  explainable,  it  could  not  exist  m  nature.    All  natural  phe- 
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nom^ia,  according  to  him,  must  be  susceptible  of  being  accounted  for 
d  priori.  The  only  facts  of  which  no  explanation  could  be  given  but 
the  will  of  Qodf  were  miracles  properly  so  called.  **  Je  reconnais," 
says  he,*  "  qu'il  n'est  pas  permis  de  nier  ce  qu'on  n'entend  pas ;  mais 
j'ajoute  qu'on  a  droit  de  nier  (au  moins  dans  Tordre  natufel)  ce  qui 
absolument  n'est  point  intellimble  ni  explicable.  Je  soutiens  aussi .... 
qu'enfin  la  conception  des  creatures  n'est  pas  la  mesure  du  pouvoir  de 
Dieu,  mais  que  leur  conceptivit^,  ou  force  de  concevoir,  est  Yb.  mesure 
du  pouvoir  de  le  nature,  tout  ce  qui  est  conforme  IL  Tordre  naturel 
pouvant  dtre  con9u  ou  entendu  par  quelque  cr6ature.'' 

Not  content  with  assuming  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  we  are 
unable  to  conceive,  philosophers  have  frequently  given  a  still  further 
extension  to  the  doctrine,  and  contended  that,  even  of  things  not  alto- 
gether inconceivable,  that  which  we  can  conceive  with  the  greatest 
ease  is  likeliest  to  be  true.  It  was  long  an  admitted  axiom,  and  is  not 
yet  entirely  discredited,  that  '*  nature  always  acts  by  the  simplest 
means,"  i.  e.  by  those  wbich  are  most  easily  c(!>nceivable.  A  large  pro- 
poation  of  all  the  errors  ever  committed  in  the  investigation  or  the 
tows  of  nature,  have  arisen  £rom  the  assumption  that  the  most  familiar 
explanation  or  hypothesis  must  be  the  truest  One  of  the  most  in- 
structive facts  in  scientific  history  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
human  mind  clung  to  the  belief  dbat  the  heavenly  bodies  must  move 
in  circles,  or  be  carried  round  by  ^e  revolution  of  spheres ;  merely 
because  those  were  in  themselves  the  simplest  supposiuons :  althougl^ 
to  make  them  accord  with  the  facts  which  were  ever  contradicting 
them  more  and  more,  it  became  necessary  to  add  sphere  to  sphere  and 
circle  to  circle,  until  the  original  simplicity  was  converted  into  almost 
inextricable  complication. 

§  4.  We  pass  to  another  d  priori  Mlsjcj  or  natural  prejudice,  allied 
to  the  former,  and  originating  as  that  does,  in  the  tendency  to  pre- 
sume an  exact  correspondence  between  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  those 
of  things  external  to  it.  The  fallacy  may  be  enunciated  in  diis  general 
form — Whatever  can  be  thought  of  apart  exists  apart :  and  its  most 
remarkable  manifestation  consbts  in  die  personification  of  abstractions. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  have  had  a  strong  propensity  to  conclude  that 
wherever  there  is  a  name,  there  must  oe  a  distinguishable  separate 
entity  corresponding  to  the  name ;  and  every  complex  idea  which  the 
mind  has  formed  for  itself  by  operating  upon  its  conceptions  of  indi- 
vidual things,  was  considered  to  have  an  outward  objective  reality 
answering  to  it.  Fate,  Chance,  Nature,  Time,  Space,  were  real 
bein^  nay,  even  gods.  If  the  analysis  of  qualities  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  work  be  correct,  names  of  qualities  and  names  of  substances 
stand  for  the  very  same  sets  of  facts  or  phenomena ;  whiteness  and  a 
iohite  thing  are  onh^  different  phrases,  required  by  convenience  for 
speaking,  under  diffiarent  circumstances,  <x  the  same  external  &ct. 
Not  su<^  however,  was  the  notion  which  this  verbal  distinction  sug- 
gested of  old,  either  to  the  vulgar  or  to  philosophers.  Whiteness  was 
an  entity,  inherii^  or  sticking  in  the  white  substance :  land  so  of  all 
other  qualities.  &>  ftr  was  £is  carried,  that  even  concrete  general 
terms  were  supposed  to  be,  not  names  of  indefinite  numbers  of  indi- 

*  iVoMOBoiur  Ea$ak  nst  PEtittndtmau  Hwmum  AvtuUpropot,  (CEiiTres,  Paris  ed.  1848, 
inaLi,p.ia.) 
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vidual  substances,  but  names  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  entities  teioied 
Uniyersal  Substances.  Because  we  can  think  and  speak  of  man  in 
general ,  that  is,  of  all  men  in  so  £ar  as  possessing  the  common  attri- 
Dutes  of  the  species,  without  fastening  our  thoughts  permanentlj  on 
<M>me  one  individual  man ;  therefore  man  in  general  was  supposed  to 
be,  not  an  aggregate  of  individual  men,  but  an  abstract  or  univeisal 
man,  distinct  from  these. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  havoc  metaphysicians  trained  in  these 
nabits  made  vnth  philosophy,  when  they  came  to  the  largest  generali- 
zations of  all.  SulfitaiUi€B  Secunda  of  any  kind  were  bad  enough,  but 
such  Substantias  Secundaa  as  to  5v,  for  example,  and  to  Iv,  stancOng  for 
peculiar  entities  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  all  thines  which  eocut^  or 
which  are  said  to  be  one^  were  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  intelligible 
discussion;  especially  since,  vdth  a  just  perception  that  the  truths 
which  philosophy  ppsues  are  general  trutns,  it  was  soon  laid  down 
that  these  general  substances  were  the  only  objects  of  science,  being 
Immutable,  while  individual  substances  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  reel  knowledge. 
This  misapprenension  of  the  import  of  general  language  constitutes 
Mysticism,  a  word  so  much  oftener  written  and  spoken  than  under- 
stood. Whether  in  the  Yedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians, 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing  objective  existence  to 
the  subjective  creations  of  the  mind's  own  faculties,  to  mere  ideas  of 
the  intellect ;  and  believing  that  by  watching  and  contemplating  these 
ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in  them  what  takes  place  in  the 
world  without. 

§  5.  Procoedmg  vnth  the  enumeration  of  d  priori  fallacies,  and 
endeavoring  to  arrange  them  with  as  much  reference  as  possible  to 
their  natural  a£Bnities,  we  come  to  another,  which  is  also  nearly  allied 
to  the  &llacy  preceding  the  last,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
variety  of  it  as  the  fieJlacy  last  mentioned  does  to  the  other.  This,  too, 
represents  nature  as  bound  to  conform  herself  to  the  incapacities  of 
our  intellect ;  but  instead  of  only  asserting  that  nature  cannot  do  a 
thing  because  we  cannot  conceive  it  done,  goes  the  still  greater  length 
of  averring  that  nature  does  a  particular  thing,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  we  can  see  no  reason  why  uie  should  not.  Absurd  as  this  seems 
when  so  plainly  stated,  it  is  a  received  principle  among  philosophers , 
for  demonstratmg  d,  priori  the  laws  of  physical  phenomena.  A  phe- 
nomenon must  ^llow  a  certain  law,  because  vire  see  no  reason  w^  it 
should  deviate  irom  that  law  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  This 
is  called  the  principle  of  die  Sufficient  Reason ;  and  by  means  of  it 
philosophers  often  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  able  to  establish, 
without  any  appeal  to  experience,  the  most  general  truths  of  experi 
mental  physics. 

Take,  for  example,  two  of  the  most  elementary  of  all  laws,  the  law 
of  inertia  and  the  first  law  of  motion.  A  body  at  rest  cannot,  it  ib 
affirmed,  begin  to  move  unless  acted  upon  by  some  external  force : 
because,  if  k  did,  it  must  either  move  up  or  dovm,  forward  or  back- 
ward, and  so  forth;  but  if  no  outward  force  acts  upon  it,  there  can  be 
%o  reason  for  its  moving  up  rather  than  down,  or  dovm  ralher  than 
ip,  &c.,  ergo  it  vrill  not  move  at  all.     Q.  E.  IX 

This  reasoning  I  conceive  to  be  entirely  fallacious,  as  indeed  Dr. 
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firown,  in  his  trei^tise  on  Cause  and  Effect,  has  shown  ivith  great 
acuteness  and  justness  of  thought  We  have  before  remarked,  that 
ahnost  every  fallacy  may  be  referred  to  different  genera  by  different 
modes  of  fiUine  up  the  si^pressed  steps,  and  this  particular  one  may, 
at  our  option,  be  oroug^ht  under  peHHo  principiu  It  supposes  that 
nothing  can  be  a  *'  sufficient  reason''  for  a  body's  moying  m  one  par- 
ticular direction,  oxcept  some  external  force.  But  this  is  the  very 
thing  tm  be  proved.  Why  not  some  itUemal  force  ?  Why  not  the  law 
of  the  thing's  own  nature  ?  Since  these  philosophers  think  it  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  law  of  inertia,  they  of  course  do  not  suppose  i^  to  be 
self-evident;  they  must,  therefore,  be  of  opinion  that,  previously  to  all 
prooi^  the  supposition  of  a  body's  moving  by  internal  impulse  is  an 
admissible  hypothesis :  but  if  so,  why  is  not  the  hypothesis  also  admis- 
sible, that  the  internal  impulse  acts  naturally  in  some  one  particular 
direction,  not  in  another  1  If  spontaneous  motion  might  have  been 
the  law  of  matter,  why  not  spontaneous  motion  towards  the  sun, 
towards  the  earth,  or  towards  the  zenith  1  Why  not,  as  the  ancients 
supposed,  towards  a  particular  place  in  the  universe,  appropriated  to 
each  particular  kind  of  substance  ?  Surely  it  is  not  allowable  to  say 
that  spontaneity  of  motion  is  credible  in  itself,  but  not  credible  if  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  any  determinate  direction. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  chose  to  assert  that  all  bodies  when  uncontrolled 
set  out  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  north  pole,  he  might  equally  prove 
his  point  by  the*  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason.  By  what  right  is 
it  assiuned  that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  particular  state  which  cannot  be 
deviated  firom  virithout  special  cause  ?  Why  not  a  state  of  motion,  and 
of  some  particular  sort  of  motion  ?  Why  may  we  not  say  that  the 
natural  state  of  a  horse  left  to  himself  is  to  amble,  because  otherwise 
he  must  either  trot,  gallop,,  or  stand  still,  and  because  we  know  no 
reason  why  he  should  do  one  of  these  rather  than  another  ?  If  this  is 
to  be  called  an  unfair  use  of  the  **  sufficient  reason,"  and  the  other  a 
fair  one,  there  must  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  a  state  of  rest  is  more 
natural  to  a  horse  than  a  state  of  ambling.  If  this  means  that  it  is  the 
state  which  the  animal  will  assume  when  left  to  himself,  that  is  the 
veiy  point  to  be  proved ;  and  if  it  does  not  mean  this,  it  can  only  mean 
that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  sipiplest  state,  and  therefore  the  most  likely 
to  prevail  in  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  fallacies  or  natural  prejudices 
we  have  already  examined. 

So  again  of  the  First  Law  of  Motion ;  that  a  body  once  moving 
will,  if  left  to  itself  continue  to  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  this  law  by  saying,  that  if  not,  die  body  must 
deviate  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  thdt  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  do  one  more  than  the  other.  But  who  could  know,  an- 
tecedently to  experience,  whether  there  was  a  reason  or  not  ?  Mighl 
it  not  be  die  nature  of  bodies,  or  of  some  particular  bodies,  to  deviate 
towards  the  right  ?  or  if  the  supposidon  is  preferred,  towards  die  east, 
or  south  ?  It  was  long  thought  that  bodies,  terrestrial  ones  at  least, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  deflect  downwards  ,*  and  there  is  no  shadow 
of  anydiing  objecdonable  in  the  supposition,  except  that  it  is  not  true 
The  pretended  proof  of  die  law  of  modon  is  even  more  manifesdy  un- 
tenable than  diat  of  the  law  of  inerda,  for  it  is  flagrantly  inconsistent; 
it  assumes  that  the  continuance  of  modon  in  die  direcdon  first  taken  is 
more  natural  than  deviation  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  denies 
3N 
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that  one  of  these  can  possihly  be  more  natural  than  the  other.  All 
these  fancies  of  ^e  pofi9ibility  of  knowing  what  ia  natural  or  not  natural 
by  any  other  means  than  experience,  are,  in  truth,  entirely  futile.  The 
real  and  only  proof  of  the  laws  of  motion,  or  of  any  other  law  of  the 
uniyerse,  is  experience ;  it  is  simply  that  no  other  suppositions  explain 
or  are  consistent  with  the  facts  of  universal  nature* 

Geometers  have,  in  all  ages,  been  open  to  the  imputation  o£  en 
deavoring  to  prove  the  most  general  facts  of  the  outward  world  by 
sophistical  reasoning,  in  order  to  avoid  appeals  to  the  senses.  Archi- 
medes, says  Professor  Playfair,*  establisned  some  of  the  elementary 
propositions  of  statics  by  a  process  in  which  he  "borrows  no  principle 
from  experiment,  but  estabhshes  his  conclusion  entirely  by  reasonmg 
d  priori.  He  assumes,  indeed,  that  equal  bodies,  at  IJie  ends  of  the 
equal  arms  of  a  lever,  win  balance  one  another;  and  also  that  a  cylin- 
der or  parallelopiped  of  homogeneous  matter,  will  be  balanced  about 
its  centre  of  magnitude.  These,  however,  are  not  inferences  from 
experience;  they  are,  properly  speaking,  conclusions  deduced  from 
the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason.''  And  to  this  day  there  are 
few  geometers  who  would  not  think  it  far  more  scientific  to  establish 
these  or  any  other  premisses  in  this  way,  than  to  rest  their  evidence 
upon  that  familiar  experience  which  in  the  case  in  question  might  have 
been  so  safely  appealed  to, 

§  6.  Another  natural  prejudice,  of  most  extensive  prevalence,  and 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  errors  faUen  into  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers in  their  physical  inquiries,  was  this:  That  the  difl^ences  in 
nature  must  correspond  to  our  received  distinctions;  that  effects  which 
we  are  accustomed,  in  popular  language,  to  call  by  difierent  names, 
and  arrange  in  different  classes,  must  be  of  different  natures,  and  have 
different  causes.  This  prejudice,  so  evidently  of  the  same  origin  with 
those  already  treated  of,  marks  more  especially  the  earliest  stage  of 
science,  when  it  has  not  yet  broken  loose  fr^m  the  trammels  of  every- 
day phraseology.  The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  fallacy  among 
the  Greek  philosophers  may  be  accounted  for  by  dieir  generally  know- 
ing no  other  language  than  their  own;  from  which  it  was  a  consequence 
that  their  ideas  followed  the  accidental  or  arbitrary  combinations  of 
that  language,  more  completely  than  can  happen  amone  the  modems 
to  any  but  illiterate  persons.  They  had  great  difficulty  m  distinguish- 
ing between  things  which  their  lanraage  confounded,  or  in  putting 
mentally  together  things  which  it  distinguished ;  and  could  hardly  com- 
bine the  objects  in  nature  into  any.  classes  but  those  which  were  made 
for  them  by  the  popular  phrases  of  their  own  country ;  or  at  least 
could  not  help  fancying  those  classes  to  be  natural,  and  aU  others 
arbitrary  and  artificial.  Accordingly,  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Whewell, 
scientific  investigation  among  the  Greek  philosophers  and  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  middle  ages,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  sifting  and 
analyzing  of  the  notions  attached  to  common  language.  They  thought 
that  by  determining  the  meaning  of  words,  they  could  become  ac- 
quainted vidth  fects.  "  They  took  for  granted,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,f 
''that  philosophy  must  result  from  the  relations  of  those  notions  which 
tre  involved  m  the  common  use  of  language,  and  ihey  proceeded  to 

*  Dutertatim,  ut  tupra,  pp.  29S-8. 
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seek  it  hy  studying  such  notions/'  In  fais  next  chapter  Mr.  Whewell 
has  so  well  ilhistrated  and  exemplified  this  error,  that  we  shall  take 
tlie  hberty  of  quoting  him  at  some  length. 

"  The  propensity/'  says  he.  •*  to  seek  for  principles  in  the  common 
usages  of  language,  may  be  discerned  at  a  very  early  period.  Thus 
we  have  an  example  of  it  in  a  B&ying  which  is  reported  of  Thales,  the 
founder  of  Qreek  philosophy.  When  he  was  asked,  'What  is  the 
greatest  thingV  he  replied  *  Place;  for  all  other  things  are  in  the 
world,  but  die  world  is  in  it'  In  Aristotle  we  have  the  consummation 
of  this  mode  of  speculation.  The  usual  point  from  which  he  star^  in 
his  inquiries  is,  that  we  $ay  thus  or  thus  in  common  lan^age.  Thus, 
when  he  has  to  discuss  the  question  whether  there  be,  m  any  part  of 
the  universe,  a  void,  or  space  m  which  there  is  nothing,  he  inquires  first 
in  how  many  senses  we  say  that  one  thing  is  in  another.  He  enumer^ 
ates  many  of  these ;  we  say  the  part  is  in  llie  whole,  as  the  finger  is  tn 
the  liand ;  again  we  say,  the  species  is  in  the  genus,  as  man  is  included 
fl»  animal;  again,  the  government  of  Greece  is  in  the  king;  and  various 
other  senses  are  described  and  exemplified,  but  of  aU  these  the  most 
vtoper  is  when  we  say  a  thin^  is  in  a  vessel,  and  generally  in  place. 
He  next  examines  what  place  is,  and  comes  to  this  conclusion,  that  *if 
about  a  body  diere  be  anodier  body  including  it,  it  is  in  place,  and  if 
not,  not.'  A  body  moves  when  it  changes  its  place ;  but  he  adds,  that 
if  water  be  in  a  vessel,  the  vessel  being  at  rest,  the  parts  oMie  water 
may  still  move,  for  they  are  included  by  each  other ;  so  that  while  the 
whole  does  not  change  its  place,  the  parts  may  change  their  place  in  a 
circular  order.  Proceeding  dien  to  the  question  <^  a  void,  he  as  usual 
examines  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used,  and  adopts,  as 
the  most  proper,  place  tokhout  matter;  with  no  usefiil  result" 

*'  Again,  in  a  question  concerning  mechanical  action,  he  says,  '  When 
a  man  moves  a  stone  by  pushing  it  with  a  stick,  toe  say  both  that  the 
man  moves  the  stone,  and  that  the  stick  moves  the  stone,  but  the  latter 
more  properly,^ 

"  Aeain,  we  find  the  Ghreek  philosophers  applying  themselves'to  ex- 
tract dieir  dogmas  from  the  most  general  and  abstract  notions  which 
they  could  detect ;  for  example,  firom  the  conception  of  the  Universe 
as  One  or  as  Many  things.  They  tried  to  determine  how  far  we  may, 
or  must,  combine  with  diese  conceptions  that  of  a  whole,  o£  parts,  of 
number,  of  limits,  of  place,  of  beeinnin^  or  end,  of  full  or  voia,  of  rest 
or  motion,  of  cause  and  efibct,  and  the  like.  The  analysis  of  such  con- 
ceptions with  such  a  view,  occupies,  for  instance,  almost  the  whole  of 
Aristotle's  Treatise  on  the  Heavens." 

The  following  paragraph  merits  |>articular  attention :  —  "  Another 
mode  of  reasoning,  very  widely  applied  in  these  attempts,  was  the  doe-^ 
trine  of  contrarieUes,  in  which  it  was  assumed,  that  adjectives  or  sub- 
stantives which  are  in  common  language,  or  in  some  abstract  mode  of 
conception,  opposed  to  each  other,  must  point  at- some  fundamental 
sotithesis  in  nature,  which  it  is  important  to'  study.  Thus  Aristode 
toys,  that  the  Pytha^dreans,  from  the  contrasts  which^  number  sug- 

Sits,  coHected  ten  pmc^les-^Limited  and  Unlimited,  Odd  and  Even, 
e  and  Many,  Riffht  and  Left,  Male  and  Female,  Rest  and  Motion, 
Straight  and  Cfurved,  Light  and  t>aiknes8,  Gk>od  and  EvO,  Square  and 
Oblone ....  Aristotie  himself  deduced  the  doctrine  of  four  elements  and 
idler  dogmas  by  oppositions  of  the  same  kind.'* 
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Of  toe  manner  in  which,  from  preimsBes  obtained  in  thia  way,  the 
ancients  attempted  to  deduce  laws  of  nature,  one  example  is  given  by 
Mr.  Whewell  a  few  pages  further  on.  *' Aristotle  decides  that  there  is 
no  void,  on  such  arguments  as  this.  In  a  void  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ference of  up  and  down ;  for  as  in  nothiiig  there  are  no  differences,  so 
there  are  none  in  a  privation  or  negation ;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privar 
tion  or  negation  of  matter ;  therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies  could  not  move 
up  and  down,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to  do.  It  is  easily  seen'*  (Mr. 
Whewell  very  justly  adds)  '*  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  elevates 
the  £uniliar  forms  of  language,  and  die  intellectual  connexions  of  terms, 
to  a  supremacy  over  feu^ts ;  making  truth  depend  upon  whether  terms 
ai*e  or  are  not  privativoy  and  whether  we  say  Uiat  bodies  fall  naturally  J* 

The  propensity  to  assume  that  the  same  relations  obtain  between 
objects  themselves,  which  obtain  between  our  ideas  of  them,  is  here 
seen  in  the  extreme  staee  of  its  development.  For  the  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing, exemplified  in  the  foregomg  instances,  assumes  no  less 
than  that  the  proper  wa^  of  arriving  at  knowledge  of  nature,  is  to 
study  ^nature  herself  subjectively ;  to  apply  our  observation  and  anal- 
ysis not  to  the  firsts,  but  to  the  common  notions  entertained  of  those 
facts. 

Many  other  equally  striking  examples  may  be  given  of  the  tendency 
to  assume  that  things  which  for  the  convenience  of  common  life  are 
placed  in  different  classes,  must  differ  in  every  respect.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  universal  and  deeply-rooted  prejudice  of  amiquity  and  the  mid- 
dle ages,  that  celestial  and  terrestrial  phencmiena  must  be  essentially 
different,  and  could  in  no  manner  or  degree  depend  upon  the  same 
laws.  Of  the  same  kind,  also,  was  the  prejudice  against  which  Bacon 
contended,  that  nothing  produced  by  nature  could  be  successfully 
imitated  by  man:  ''Calorem  soHs  et  ignis  toto  ^enere  differre;  ne 
scilicet  homines  putent  se  per  opera  ignis,  aliqmd  simile  iis  qym  in 
Natura  fiunt,  educere  et  formare  posse :"  and  again,  *'  Gompositionem 
tantum  opus  Hominis,  Mistionem  vero  opus  solius  Natures  esse :  ne 
scilicet  homines  sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  Corporum  naturalium  genera- 
tionem  aut  transformationem."  *  The  grand  distinction  in  the  andent 
philosophy,  between  natural  and  violent  motions,  though  not  without 
a  plausible  foundation  in  the  appearances  themselves,  was  doubtless 
greatly  recommended  to  adoption  by  its  conformity  to  this  prejudice. 

§  7.  From  the  fundamental  error  of  the  scientific  inquirers  of  anti- 
quity, we  pass,  by  a  natural  association,  to  a  scarcely  less  fundamental 
one  of  their  great  rival  and  successor.  Bacon.  It  has  excited  the 
surprise  of  philosophers  that  the  detailed  system  of  inductive  loeic, 
which  this  extraordmary  man  labored  to  construct,  has  been  turned  to 
so  little  direct  use  by  subsequent  inquireis,  having  neither  continued, 
except  in  a  few  of  its  generalities,  to  be  recognized  as  a  theoiy,  nor 
having  conducted  in  practice  to  any  great  scientific  results.  But  this, 
thou^  not  unfrequently  remarked,  has  scarcely  received  any  plausible 
explanation;  and  some,  indeed,  have  preferred  to  assert  that  all  rules 
of  induction  are  useless,  rather  than  suppose  that  Bacon's  rules  axe 
grounded  upon  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  inductive  process.  Such, 
however,  will  be  seen  to  be  the  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is  conndexed,  that 
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Bacon  entirely  overloDked  Plurality  <^  Causes.  AU  hb  rules  tacitly 
imply  the  assumption,  so  contrary  to  all  we  now  know  of  nature,  that 
a  phenomencm  cannot  have  moru  than  one  cause. 

When  Bacon  is  inquiring  into  what  he  terms  the  forma  calidi  out 
fiigidi,  gravis  amt  levis,  iicci  a%t  humidi,  and  the  like,  he  never  for  an 
instant  douhts  that  there  is  some  one  thing,  some  invariable  condition 
or  set  of  condirions,  which  is  present  in  all  cases  of  heat,  or  of  cold,  or 
of  whatever  other  phenomenon  he  is  considering ;  the  only  difficulty 
beine  to  find  what  it  is ;  which  accordingly  he  tries  to  do  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  rejecting  or  excluding,  by  negative  instances,  whatever 
18  not  ihejarma  or  cause,  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  is.  But,  that  this 
iwrma  or  cause  is  <me  thine,  and  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  hot  objects, 
he  has  no  more  doubt  of,  man  another  person  has  that  there  is  always 
some  cause  or  other.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  could  not 
be  necessary,  even  if  we  had  not  already  treated  so  fully  of*the  question, 
to  point  out  how  widely  this  supposition  is  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
It  IS  particularly  unfortunate  for  Bacon  that,  falling  into  this  error,  he 
thouM  have  fixed  almost  exclusively  tipon  a  class  of  inquiries  in  which 
it  was  particularly  fatal ;  namely,  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  objects.  For  his  assumption,  ffroundless  in  every 
case,  is  fidse  in  a  pecuhar  degree  with  respect  to  l£ose  sensible  quali- 
ties. In  regard  to  scarcely  any  of  them  has'it  been  found  possime  to 
trace  any  unityof  cause,  any  set  of  conditions  invariably  accompanying 
the  quality.  The  conjunctions  of  such  qualities  with  one  another 
constitute  the  variety  of  Kinds,  in  which,  as  already  remarked,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  trace  any  law.  Bacon  was  seeking  for 
what  did  not  exist.  The  phenomenon  of  which  he  sought  for  the  one 
cause  has  oftenest  no  cause  at  all,  and  when  it  has,  depends  (as  far  as 
hitherto  ascertained)  upon  an  unassignable  variety  of  distinct  clauses. 

And  upon  this  rock  every  one  must  split,  who,  like  Bacon,  repre- 
sents to  himself  as  the  first  and  fundamentsd  problem  of  science  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  a  given  efiect,  rather  dian  what  are  the 
effects  of  a  given  cause.  It  was  shown,  in  an  early  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  Induction,*  how  much  more  ample  are  the 
resources  which  science  commands  for  die  latter  than  for  the  former 
inauiry,  since  it  is  upon  the  latter  only  that  we  can  throw  any  direct 
light  hj  means  of  experiment ;  the  power  of  artificially  producing  an 
enect,  implying  a  previous  knowledee  of  at  least  one  of  its  causes.  If 
we  dbcov^  the  causes  of  effects,  it  is  generally  by  having  previously 
discovered  the  eflfects  of  causes :  the  greatest  skill  in  devising  cruciid 
instances  for  die  fi>rmer  purpose  may  only  end,  as  Bacon's  physical 
inquiries  did,  in  no  result  at  aH  Was  it  that  his  eagerness  to  acquire 
the  power  of  producing  for  man's  benefit  effects  of  practical  importance 
to  human  life,  rendering  him  impatient  of  pursuing  diat  end  by  a  cir 
cnitous  route,  made  even  him,  the  champion  of  experiment,  prefer  the 
direct  mode,  diough  one  of  mere  observation,  to  die  indirect,  in  which 
alone^  experiment  was  possible]  Or  had  even  Bacon  not  entirely 
cleared  his  mind  from  the  notion  of  the  ancients,  diat  "  rerum  cognos- 
cere  eausas'*  was  the  sole  object  of  philosophy,  and  diat  to  inquire  into 
die  edicts  of  diings  belonged  to  servile  and  mechanical  arts  t 

It  is  worth  renuiiking  t£at,  while  the  only  efficient  mode  of  cohiTatiiig 
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gpeculattve  acience  waa  miased  from  an  undue  contempt  of  TnMin^ 
operations,  the  false  speculative  views  thus  engendered  gave  in  their  * 
turn  a  false  direction  to  such  practical  and  ibechanical  aims  as  were 
still  suffered  to  exist.  The  assumption  universal  among  the  ancientSt 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  that  there  -were  principUi  of  heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  m<Hsture,  &c.,  led  directly  to  a  belief  in  alchemy ;  in  a 
transmutation  of  substances,  a  change  from  one  Kind  into  another. 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  make  ^Id  %  Each  of  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  gold  had  its  format  Us  essence,  its  set  of  condi- 
tions, which  if  we  coiUd  discover,  and  learn  how  to  realize,  we  could 
superinduce  that  particular  property  upon  any  other  substance,  upon 
wood,  or  iron,  or  lime,  or  clay,  if,  tben,  we  could  effect  this  with 
respect  to  every  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  the  precious  metals, 
we  should  have  converted  the  other  substance  into  gola.  Nor  did  this, 
if  once  the  premisses  were  granted,  appear  to  transcend  the  real  pow- 
ers of  man.  Fcnr  daily  experience  showed  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  distinctive  sensible  prc^rties  of  any  object,  its  ccMisistence,  its 
color,  its  taste,  its  smell,  its  shape^  admitted  of  being  totally  changed 
by  fire,  or  water,  or  some  other  chemical  a^ent  The  fomuB  of  all 
those  qualities  seeming,  therefore,  to  be  withm  human  power  either  to 
produce  or  to  annihilate,  not  only  did  the  transmutation  of  substances 
apj>ear  abstractedly  possible,  but  the  employment  of  the  power,  at  our 
choice,  for  practical  efds,  seemed  by  no  means  hopeless. 

A  prejuoice  universal  in  the  ancient  world,  and  from  which  even 
Bacon  was  so  far  from  being  free,  that  it  pervaded  and  vitiated  the 
whole  practical  part  of  his  ^stem  of  logic,  may  with  good  reason  be 
ranked  high  in  the  order  of  l^allacies  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

§  8.  There  remains  one  h  priori  fiadlacy  or  natural  prejudice,  the 
most  deeply-rooted,  perhaps,  of  all  which  we  have  enumerated :  one 
which  not  only  reigned  supreme  in  the  ancient  world,  but  still  possesses 
almost  undisputed  dominion  over  many  of  the  most  cnltivatea  minds ; 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  instances  by  which 
I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  exemplify  it,  will  be  taken  from  the  writings 
oi  recent  philosophers.  This  is,  that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
must,  dr  at  least  probably  will,  resemble  the  phenomenon  itsel£ 

Conformably  to  what  we  have  before  remarked  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  this  fallacy  might  vnthout  much  impropriety  have  been 
placed  in  a  different  class,  among  Fallacies  of  OeneraHsation :  for 
experience  does  afford  a  certain  degree  of  countenance  to  the  assump- 
tion. The  cause  does,  in  very  many  cases,  resemble  its  effect;  like 
produces  like.  Many  phenomena  have  a  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate 
their  own  existence,  or  to  give  rise  to  other  phenomena  similar  to  them- 
selves. Not  to  mention  forms  actually  moulded  upon  one  another,  as 
impressions  on  virax  and  the  like,  in  which  the  closest  resemblance 
between  the  effect  and  its  cause  is  the  very  law  of  the  phenomenon ; 
an  motion  tends  to  continue  itself,  vdth  its  ovm  velocity,  and  in  its  own 
original  direction ;  and  the  motion  of  one  body  tends  to  set  others  in 
motion,  which  is  indeed  the  most  common  of  uie  modes  in  which  the 
motions  of  bodies  originate.  We  need  scarcely  refor  to  contagion, 
fermentation,  and  the  like ;  or  to  the  production  of  effects  by  the 
grovnh  or  expansion  of  a  germ  or  rudiment  resembling  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  completed  phenomenon— as  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  animal 
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from  an  embryo,  that  ombryo  itself  deriving  its  OTigin  from  another 
j^ant  or  animal  of  the  same  kind.  Again,  the  thoughts,  or  reminis- 
oences,  which  are  effects  of  our  past  sensations,  resemble  those  sensa- 
tions; feelinsB  produce  similar  feelings  by  way  of  sympathy ;  acts 
produce  simuu-  acts  by  inyoluntary  or  voluntary  imitation,  with  ao 
many  appearances  in  its  favor,  no  wonder  if  a  presumption  naturally 
grew  up  in  mmi's  minds,  that  causes  must  neeeMurily  resemble  thek 
effiicts,  and  that  like  eould  only  be  produced  by  like. 

This  principle  of  fallacy  has  usually  presided  over  the  ^ntastical 
attempts  to  ximneQee  the  course  of  nature  by  conjectural  means,  the 
chmce  of  whidi  waa  not  directed  by  previous  observation  and  ei^eri- 
ment.  The  guess  almost  always  fixed  upon  some  means  which  pos- 
sessed features  of  real  or  i^arent  resemblanoe  to  the  end  in  view. 
If  a  charm  was  wanted,  as  by  Ovid's  Medea,  to  prolong  Hfe,  all  long^ 
lived  animals,  or  what  were  esteemed  sudi,  were  collected  and  brewed 
into  a  broth :— 

nee  defoit  illie  • 

Si^uamea  Cinyphii  tenuis  membrana  cbelydri 
Vivacisque  jecur  cenri :  quibus  insuper  addit 
Ora  caputque  novem  coraicis  sscula  paaso. 

A  similar  notion  was  embodied  in  the  celebrated  medical  theory 
called  the  "  Doctrine  of  Signatures,"  *•  which  is  no  less,"  says  Dr. 
Paris,*  "than  a  belief  that  every  natural  subtance  which  possesses 
any  medicinal  virtue,  indicates  by  an  obvious  and  well-marked  ex- 
ternal character  the  disease  for  which  it  is  a  remedy,  or  the  object 
for  which  it  should  be  employed."  This  outward  character  viras 
generally  some  feature  of  resemblance,  real  or  fiuitastical,  either  to 
the  effect  it  was  supposed  to  produce,  or  to  the  phenomenon  over 
which  its  power  was  thought  to  be  exercised.  **  Thus  the  lungs 
wf  a  fox  must  be  a  specific  for  asthma,  because  that  animal  is  re- 
markable for  its  strone  powers  of  respiration.  Turmeric  has  a 
brilliant  yellow  color,  which  indicates  that  it  has  the  power  of  curing 
the  jaundice ;  for  the  same  reason  poppies  must  relieve  diseases  of  the 
head ;  Asaricus  those  of  the  bladder ;  Cassia  JUtula  the  affections  ot 
the  intestmes,  and  Aristolochia  the  disorders  of  the  uterus :  the  polish- 
ed surface  and  stony  hardness  which  so  eminently  characterize  the 
seeds  of  the  Lithospermum  officinale  (common  groipwell)  were  deemed 
a  certain  indication  of  their  efficacy  in  calculous  and  gravelly  dis- 
orders: for  a  similar  reason,  the  roots  of  the  Saxifraga  granulata 
(white  saxifi^ge)  gained  reputation  in  the  cure  of  the  same  disease ; 
and  the  Euphrasia  (eye-bnght)  acquired  fame,  as  an  application  in 
complaints  of  the  eye,  because  it  exhibits  a  black  spot  m  its  corolla 
resembling  the  pupiL  The  blood-stone,  the  Heliotropium  of  the  an- 
cients, from  the  occasional  email  specks  or  points  of  a  olood-red  color 
exhibited  on  its  s^en  surface,  is  even  at  this  day  employed  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  stop  a  bleeding  from  the  nose ;  and 
nettle  tea  continues  a  popular  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Urticaria,  It  is 
also  asserted  that  some  substances  bear  the  signatures  of  the  humors, 
as  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  that  of  the  blood,  and  the  roots  of  rhubarb 
and  the  flowers  of  saffix>n  that  of  the  bile." 

The  early  speculations  respecting  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies 
were  rendered  abortive  by  no  circumstance  more,  than  by  their  inva* 

*  Fharmacdogim,  nt  flDpre,  pp.  306-7. 
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riably  taking  for  granted  that  the  properties  of  the  elOTdentB  must  re 
semble  those  of  the  compounds  which  were  filmed  from  them. 

To  descend  to  more  modem  instances ;  it  was  long  thought  and  wat 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  Cartesians  and  even  by  Leibnitz  against  ihm 
Newtonian  philosophy,  (nor  did  Newton  himself,  as  we  have  seea^ 
contest  the  assumptimi,  but  eluded  it  by  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,)  that 
nothing  (of  a  physical  nature  at  least)  could  account  for  motion,  except 
previous  motion  ;  the  impulse  or  impact  of  some  other  body.  It  was 
very  long  before  the  scientific  world  could  prevail  upon  itself  to  admit 
attraction  and  repulsion  {i.e.  spontaneous  tendencies  of  particles  to  ap 
proach  or  recede  from  one  anodier)  as  ultbnate  laws,  no  more  requiring 
to  be  accounted  for  than  impulse  itself,  if  indeed  the  latter  were  not» 
in  truth,  resolvable  into  the  formegr.  From  this  same  source  arose  the 
innumerable  hypotheses  to  explain  those  classes  of  modons  which  ap- 
peared more  mysterious  than  others  because  there  was  no  obvious 
mode  of  attributmg  them  to  impulse,  as  for  example  the  voluntary  mo* 
tions  of  the  human  body.  4Buch  were  the  interminable  systems  of 
vibrations  propagated  along  the  nerves,  or  animal  spirits  rushing  up 
and  down  between  the  muscles  and  the  brain :  which,  if  the  fiicti 
could  have  been  proved,  would  no  doubt  have  been  an  important  ad* 
dition  to  our  knowledge  <^  physiological  laws ;  but  the  mere  invendon, 
or  arbitrary  supposition  of  uiem,  could  not  unless  by  the  strongest  de- 
lusion be  supposed  to  render  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  more  com- 
prehensible or  less  mvsterious.  Nothing,  however,  seemed  satisiacto- 
rpTi  but  to  make  out  tnat  motion  was  caused  by  motion ;  by  something 
hke  itself.  If  it  was  not  one  kind  of  motion  it  must  be  another.  In 
like  manner  it  was  supposed  that  the  physical  qualities  of  objects 
must  arise  from  some  similar  quality,  or  perhaps  only  some  quality 
bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  particles  or  atoms  of  which  the  objects 
were  composed ;  that  a  sharp  taste,  fi>r  example,  must  arise  from  sharp 
particles.  And  reversing  the  inference,  the  effects  produced  by  a 
phenomenon  must,  it  was  supposed,  resemble  in  their  physical  attri- 
butes the  phenomenon  itself.  The  influences  of  the  planets  were  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  to  their  visible  peculiarities :  Mars,  being  of  a 
red  color,  portended  fire  and  slaughter ;  and  the  like. 

Passing  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  we  may  notice  among  the  most 
remarkable  fiiiits  of  this  d  priori  fallacy,  two  closely  analogous  theories, 
employed  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  to  bndge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  world  of  mind  and  that  of  matter:  the  species  sensibiUs  of 
the  Epicureans,  -and  the  modem  doctrine  of  j^erception  by  means  of 
ideas.  These  dieories  are  indeed,  probably,  mdebted  fin*  their  exist- 
ence not  solely  to  the  fii^llacy  in  question,  but  to  that  fallacy  combined 
with  another  natural  prejudice  already  adverted  to,  that  a  Uiing  cannot 
act  where  it  is  not.  In  both  doctrines  it  is  assumed  thatxhe  phenom- 
enon which  takes  place  in  us  when  we  see  or  touch  an  object,  and 
which  we  regard  as  an  effect  of  that  object,  or  rather  of  its  presence  to 
our  organs,  must  of  necessity  resemble  very  closely  the  outward  object 
itself.  To  fulfill  this  condition,  the  Epicureans  supposed  that  olpects 
were  constantly  projecting  in  aU  directions  impalpable  images  of  them- 
selves, which  entei^ed  at  the  eyes  and  penetrated  to  the  mind  :  while 
modem  philosophers,  though  diey  rejected  this  hypothesis,  agreed  in 
deeming  it  necessary  to  suppose  thatnot  the  object  itself,  but  a  mental 
image  or  representation  of  it,  was  the  direct  object  of  perception.    Dr 
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Reid  had  to  employ  a  world  of  argumont  and  illostration  to  fkmOiarize 
people  with  the  tmth,  that  the  Bensations  or  impressions  on  our  minds 
tteed  not  necessarily  be  copies  of,  or  have  any  resemblance  to,  die 
causes  which  produce  them ;  in  opposition  to  the  natural  prejudice 
which  led  men  to  assimilate  die  action  of  bodies  upon  our  senses,  and 
ffarough  them  upon  our  minds,  to  the  transfer  of  a  given  form  from  one 
object  to  anodier  by  actual  moulding.  The  works  of  Dr.  Reid  are 
even  now  the  most  eflfectual  course  of  study  for  detaching  the  mind 
from  the  prejudice  of  which  this  was  an  example.  And  the  value  of 
^e  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to  popular  philosophy,  is  not  much 
diminished  although  we  may  hold,  vnth  Brown,  ihat  he  went  too  far 
m  imputing  the  *'  ideal  theory"  as  an  actual  tenet,  to  the  generality  of 
ihe  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  and  especially  to  Locke  and 
Hume  :  for  if  they  did  not  themselves  consciously  fall  into  the  error, 
unquestionably  they  often  led  their  readers  into  it. 

The  prejudice,  that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  must  resemble 
die  phenomenon,  is  occasionally  exaggerated,  at  least  verbally,  into  a 
<till  more  palpable  absurdity ;  the  ccmditions  of  the  thing  are  spoken 
of  as  if  they  were  the  very  thing  itself  In  Bacon's  model-inquiry, 
which  occupies  so  great  a  space  in  the  Ncvwn  Orgitnum^  the  ii^quiMo 
mformam  caUdi,  the  conclusion  whidi  he  favors  is  that  heat  is  a  kind 
of  motion ;  meaning  of  course  not  the  feeling  of  heat,  but  the  conditions 
Off  the  feeling ;  meaning,  therefore,  only,  that  wherever  there  is  heat, 
there  must  first  be  a  particular  kind  of  motion ;  but  he  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  his  languaffe  between  these  two  ideas,  expressing  himself  as 
if  heat,  and  the  conditions  of  heat,  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  So 
Darwin,  in  the  beginning  oi  his  ZooMomia,  says,  **  The  word  idea  has 
various  meanings  in  the  writers  of  metaphysics :  it  is  here  used  simply 
for  thosa  notions  of  external  things  whioi  our  organs  of  sense  bring  us 
acquainted  with  originally"  (thus  far  the  proposition,  though  vague,  is 
unexceptionable  in  meamng),  **  and  is  denned  a  contraction,  a  motion, 
or  configuration,  of  the  fibres  which  comtitute  the  immediate  omn  of 
sense."  Our  notions^  a  configuration  of  the  fibres !  What  kind  of 
philosopher  must  he  be  who  thinks  that  a  phenomenon  is  defined  to  he 
the  condition  on  which  he  supposes  it  to  depend  1  Accordingly  he 
says  soon  after,  not  that  our  ideas  are  caused  by,  or  consequent  upon, 
certain  organic  phenomena,  but  **  our  ideas  are  animal  motions  of^  the 
organs  of  sense.'  And  this  confusion  runs  through  the  four  volumes  dT 
the  Zoonomia ;  the  reader  never  knows  whether  the  writer  is  speaking 
<^  the  eflfect,  or  of  its  supposed  cause ;  of  the  idea,  a  state  ot  mentd 
consciousness,  or  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  which  he  consid- 
ers it  to  presuppose. 

I  have  given  a  vari^  of  instances  in  which  the  natural  prejudice, 
that  causes  and  their  effects  must  resemble  one  another,  has  operated 
in  practice  so  as  to  give  rise  to  grievous  errors.  I  shall  now  go  further, 
ana  produce  (com  the  writings,  even  of  recent  philosophers,  instances 
in  vAuch  ^e  prejudice  itseu  is  laid  down  as  an  established  principle. 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  last  of  his  very  remarkable  lectures  on  Locke 
(which  as  a  resume  of  die  objectioiis  of  the  opposite  school  to  that  great 
man's,  doctrines,  is  a  work  of  eminent  merit),  enimciates  this  maxim  in 
the  following  unqualified  terms :  "  Tout  ce  qui  est  vrai  de  Teffet  est 
vrai  de  la  cause.*'  A  doctrine  to  which,  unless  in  some  peculiar  and 
technical  meanine  of  the  words  cause  and  effect,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
30 
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gined  that  any  penon  woulcL  Hteially  adbeie:  bitt  he  who  ooold  sa 
write  must  be  far  enough  fixun  seeing,  that  the  very  reTerse  might  bo 
the  fact ;  that  thisre  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  diai  no  on* 
property  which  is  true  of  the  effect  might  be  true  oi  the  cause.  Without 

foing  quite  so  far  in  point  of  eKiuresskMi,  Coleridge,  in  his  BiegropAia 
Ateraria,*  affirms  as  an  *'  eyiaent  truth/'  that "  the  law  of  cauralitj 
holds  only  between  homogeneous  things,  t,  «.,  thmgs  having  Basae 
common  pr<^perty,"  and  thwefcxe,  *^  cannot  extend  nom  one  world 
into  anotl^9  its  oppoute :"  hence,  as  mind  and  matter  hare  no  com- 
mon property,  nund  cannot  act  upon  matter  nor  matter  upon  mind. 
What  is  this  but  the  a  j^rwri  fallacy  of  which  we  are  speakingf  The 
doctrine,  like  many  others  of  Coleridge,  is  taken  from  Spinoaa,  in  the 
first  book  of  whose  EtAica  {De  Deo)  it  stands  as  the  Third  Proposi- 
tion :  **  Qu»  res  nihil  commune  inter  se  habent,  earum  una  akerios 
causa  esse  non  potest,"  and  is  there  proved  firom  two  so-called  axioraa, 
equally  gratuitous  with  itself;  but  Spinosa,  ever  systematically  con- 
sistent, pursued  the  doctrine  to  its  inevitable  ccmsequence,  the  matai- 
ality  of  God« 

The  same  conc^tion  of  impossibility  led  the  ingenious  and  subtle 
mind  of  Leibnitz  to  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  a  preestablished  hax^ 
mony.  He,  too,  thought  that  mind  could  not  act  upon  matter,  nor 
especially  matter  upon  mind,  and  that  the  two,  therefore,  must  have 
be^i  arranged  by  uiexr  Maker  like  two  clocks,  which,  though  uncon- 
nected with  one  another,  strike  simultaneously,  and  always  pcnnt  to 
the  same  hour.  Malebranche's  equally  fimious  theory  of  Occasional 
Causes  was  a  further  refinement  upon  this  conception :  instead  of  sup- 
posing the  clocks  originally  arranged  to  strike  together,  he  held  that 
when  ihe  one  strikes,  Grod  interposes,  and  makes  the  other  strike  in 
eorreq>ondence  with  it 

Descartes,  in  like  manner,  whose  works  are  a  ridi  mine  of  afanoit 
every  description  of  a  priori  &llacy,  says  that  the  Efficient  Cause  must 
at  least  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  effect,  and  for  this  singular 
reason:  "Si  enim  ponamus  aliquid  in  idek  reperiri  quod  non  fherit  in 
ejus  caus^  hoc  igitur  habet  a  mhilo;"  of  whi<m  it  is  scarcely  a  parody 
to  say,  that  if  there  be  pepper  in  the  soiq>  there  must  be  pepper  in  ^a 
cook  who  made  it,  since  otherwise  the  pepper  would  be  without  a 
cause.  A  similar  fallacy  is  committed  by  Cacmro  in  his  second  bode 
De  Fimbue,  where,  speaking  m  his  own  perscm  against  the  EpicureanSt 
he  charges  them  with  inconsisteney  in  saying  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  had  their  origin  firom  those  of  the  body,  and  yet  that  the  former 
were  more  valuable,  as  if  the  effect  could  surpass  tae  cause.  "  Animi 
voluptas  oritur  propter  voluptatem  corporis,  et  major  est  animi  voluptas 
quam  corporisT  ita  fit  ut  mtulator  Isetior  sit  quam  is,  cui  gratulatur." 
Even  that,  surely,  is  no  absolute  impossibility:  a  man's  good  fiutune 
has  been  known  to  give  more  pleasure  to  others  than  it  gave  to  the 
man  himself. 

Descartes,  with  no  less  readiness,  applies  the  samd  principle  the 
converse  way^  and  infi^rs  the  nature  of  the  effects  from  the  assumption 
that  they  must,  in  this  or  that  property,  or  in  all  their  properties, 
zesemble  their  cause.  To  this  class  oelong  his  speculations,  end.  those 
of  so  many  others  after  him,  tending  to  infer  the  ordor  of  the  ludversei 
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not  from  obflttVation,  but  from  the  notion  we  think  ourselves  able  to 
finm  of  the  qualities  of  the  Godhead.  This  sort  of  inference  was 
probably  never  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  it  was  in  one  particular 
mstance  by  Descartes^  virhen,  as  a  proof  oi  one  oi  his  physical  princi- 
ples, that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe  is  invariable,  he  had 
xecourae  to  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Optimism,  in  all 
its  shapes,  is  an  example  of  the  same  species  of  fallacy :  Grod  is  per- 
fect, therefore  what  we  think  perfection  must  obtain  in  nature.  Even 
in  our  own  time  men  do  not  cease  to  expose  the  divine  benevolence  to 
the  evidence  of  physical  ^^^ts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  ex 
ample.  As  if  the  subjecticm  of  mankmd  to  physical  suffering,  often 
enturely  un^oidable,  and,  when  capable  of  bemg  warded  off,  capable 
only  by  means  of  forethought  and  self-restraii^,  were  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  vnth  the  ways  of  Providence  in  some  one  of  its  particular 
manifestations  than  in  so  many  others.  As  if^  in  so  &r  as  pain  Ib  an 
imperfection,  any  one  day's  experioice  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  devoutest  nund  that  imperfecti<m,  in  that  sense,  in  the  vroric, 
entered  into  the  plans  of  the  Creator,  and  that  no  attribute  really 
incompatible  with  it  can  be  correctly  ascribed  to  him. 

Although  BeYenl  other  varieties  of  a  priori  fallacy  midit  probaUy 
be  added  to  those  here  specified,  these  are  all  against  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  any  special  caution.  Our  object  is  to  open,  vnthout 
attempting  or  affectmg  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Having  illustrated, 
theretore,  this  first  class  of  Fallacies  at  sufficient  length,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  necond. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FALUkOnS  OF  OBSntVATlOir. 


§  1.  Fbom  the  fallacies  which  are  properly  Prejudices,  or  presump- 
tions antecedent  to,  and  superseding,  pro<^,  we  pass  to  those  which  fie 
in  the  incorrect  performance  of  the  proving  process.  And  as  Proof, 
m  its  widest  extent,  embraces  one  or  more  or  all  of  three  processes. 
Observation,  Generalization,  and  Deduction;  we  shall  consider  in  their 
order  the  errors  capable  of  bein^  committed  in  these  three  operations. 
And  first,  of  the  first  mentione<L 

A  fiallacy  of  misobservation  may  be  either  ne^;ative  or  positive; 
either  Non-observation  or  Mal-observation.  It  is  non-observation, 
when  all  the  error  consists  in  overlooking,  or  neglecting,  fects  or  par* 
ticularB  which  ought  to  have  been  observed.  It  is  nud-observation, 
when  something  is  not  simply  unseen,  but  seen  wrong;  when  the  fact 
or  phenomenon,  instead  of  being  recognized  for  what  it  is  in  reality, 
is  mistaken  for  something  else. 

§  2.  Non-observation  may  either  take  place  by  overlooking  instances, 
or  by  overlooking  some  of  the  circumstances  of  a  given  instance.  If 
we  were  to  conclude  that  a  fertune-teller  was  a  true  prophet,  fix)m  not 
adverting  to  the  cases  in  which  his  predictions  had  oeen  ftdsified  by 
die  event,  this  would  be  non-observation  of  instances:  but  if  we  over- 
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looked  or  remained  ignorant  of  die  fact  diat  in  cases^where  the  pra- 
dictions  had  come  true,  he  had  been  in  collusion  with  some  one  who 
had  given  him  the  information  on  which  they  were  grounded,  this 
would  be  non-observation  of  circumstances. 

The  former  case,  in  so  far  as  the  act  of  induction  from  insufficient 
evidence  is  concerned,  does  not  iall  under  this  second  class  of  Fallacies, 
but  under  the  third,  Fallacies  of  Generalization.  In  every  such  case, 
however,  there  are  two  defects  or  errors  instead  of  one :  there  is  the 
error  of  treating  the  insufficient  evidence  a^  if  it  were  sufficient,  which 
is  a  Fallacy  of  Uie  third  class ;  and  there  is  the  insufficiency  itself;  the 
not  having  better  evidence ;  which,  when  such  evidence,  or  in  other 
words,  when  other  instances,  were  to  be  had,  is  Non-obs^vation ;  and 
the  eorroneous  inference,  so  &r  as  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  is 
a  Fallacy  of  the  second  class. 

It  belongs  not  to  our  purpose  to  treat  of  non-observation  as  arisii^ 
from  casual  inattention,  m>m  general  slovenliness  of  mental  habits,  want 
of  due  practice  in  the  use  of  the  observine  faculties,  or  insufficient  in- 
terest in  the  suliject  The  question  pertment  to  logic  is— Granting 
the  want  of  complete  competency  in  die  observer,  on  what  points 
is  that  insufficiency  on  his  pai^  likely  to  lead  him  wrong  t  or  rather, 
what  sorts  of  instances,  or  of  circumstances  in  any  ^ven  instance, 
are  most  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  observers  generafy ;  of  mankind 
atlarget 

§  3.  First,  then,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  instances  on  one  side  of 
a  question  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered  and  recorded  than  those 
on  the  other ;  especially  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  first  but  not  of  the  latter ;  these  last  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  and  escape  die  observation  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  recognized  explanation  of  die  credit  given,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  evidence,  to  many  classes  of  impostors :  to  quack  doctors,  and  for- 
tune-tellers in  all  ages ;  to  the  *'  cunning  man"  of  modem  times,  and 
die  oracles  of  old.  Few  have  considered  the  extent  to  which  this 
fallacy  operates  in  practice,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  palpable 
negative  evidence.  A  striking  example  of  it  is  the  faith  which  the 
uneducated  portion  of  the  agncultural  classes,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, continue  to  repose  in  the  prophecies  as  to  weather  supplied  by 
almanac  makers:  although  every  season  affords  to  tlfem  numerous 
cases  of  completely  erroneous  prediction;  but  as  every  season  also 
furnishes  some  cases  in  which  the  prediction  is  verified,  this  is  enough 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  prophet,  with  people  who  do  not  reflect  on 
die  number  of  instances  requisite  for  what  we  have  called,  in  our  in- 
ductive terminology,  the  Elimination  of  Chance ;  since  a  certain  num- 
ber of  casual  coinddences  not  only  may  but  will  happen,  between  any 
two  unconnected  events. 

Coleridge,  in  one  of  the  essays  in  the  Friend,  has  very  happily 
illustrated  the  matter  we  are  now  considering,  in  discuMine  the  origin 
of  a  proverb,  **  which,  differendy  worded,  is  to  be  found  in  all  die 
languages  of  Europe,"  viz.,  "  Fortune  favors  fools."  This  piroverb, 
says  he,  **  admits  of  various  explanations.  It  may  arise  from  pity,  and 
t^  soothing  persuasion  that  Providence  is  eminendy  watchful  over  the 
helpless,  axid  extends  an  especial  care  to  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
carmg  for  themselves.    So  used,  it  brei^es  the  same  feeling  as  'God 
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temperB  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/  or  the  more  sportive  adage,  that 
'  the  fairies  take  care  of  children  and  tipsy  folk.' "  So  far,  the  notion 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  &llacy  of  Generalization.  But  he  con- 
tinues, ^The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  religious 
feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  less  general  love  of  the  marvelous, 
may  1^  accounted  £ot  from  our  tendency  to  exaggerate  all  effects,  that 
seem  dispropcnrtionate  to  their  visible  cause,  and  aU  circumstances  that 
are  in  any  way  strongly  contrasted  with  our  notions  of  the  persons 
under  them."  Omitting  some  further  explanations  which  would  refer 
the  error  to  mal-observation,  or  to  the  other  species  of  non-observation 
(that  of  circumstances),  I  take  up  the  quotation  further  on.  **  Unfore- 
seen coincidences  may  have,  ereatly  helped  a  man,  yet  if  they  have 
dxme  for  him  only  what  possibly  from  his  own  abilities  he  might  have 
effected  for  himself,  his  good  work  will  excite  less  attention,  and  the 
instances  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men  should  attain  their 
objects  seems  natural,  and  we  neglect  the  circumstances  that  perhaps 
produced  that  success  of  themselves,  vnthout  the  intervention  of  skill 
or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on  the  &ct  and  remember  it,  as  something 
strange^  when  the  same  happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too, 
though  the  latter  should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concurrences 
that  might  have  hii^>pened  to  the  wisest  man,  yet  his  frulure  being  no 
more  t&n  wiAt  have  been  expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  mlly, 
it  lays  no  hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the  other  undis- 
tinguished waves  in  which  the  stream  of  ordinary  life  murmurs  by  us, 
and  is  forgotten.  Had  it  been  as  true  as  it  vras  notoriously  false,  that 
diose  all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dsLvni  g£  scienee  on 
the  art  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  obscure  promise  of  some  one  great 
constitutive  law,  in  Uie  light  of  which  dwell  dominion,  and  the  power 
of  prophecy;  if  these  discoveries,  instead  <^having  been,  as  they  really 
were,  preconcerted  by  meditation,  and  evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect, 
had  occurred  by  a  set  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illustrious  &ther  and 
founder  of  philosophic  alchemy ;  if  they  had  presented  themselves  to 
Professor  Davy  exclusively  in  conseouence  of  nis  luck  in  possessing  a 
particular  ffalvanic  battery;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Dbtv  wbs  con- 
cerned, had  itself  been  an  accident,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  met  it  wsb) 
desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  testimony 
of  experience  to  his  principles,  and  in  order  to  bind  down  material 
nature  under  *the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by  tor- 
ture, unequivocal  answers  to  prepared  and  preconceived  questions, — 
yet  still  they  would  not  have  been  talked  of  or  described  as  instances 
of  luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his  admitted  genius  and  known 
skilL  But  should  an  accident  have  disclosed  similar  discoveries  to  a 
mechanic  at  Birminffham  or  Sheffield,  and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich 
in  consequence^  and  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors  and  partly 
with  good  reason,  be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  below  par  in  the 
general  powers  of  his  understanding;  then,  'O  what  a  lucky  fellow! 
Well,  Fortune  does  favor  fool»^that's  for  certain! — ^It  is  always  so!* 
And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates  half  a  dozen  similar  instances. 
Thus  accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collecting  the  other, 
we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all  denominations  do  in 
their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  at  once  soothe  our  envy 
and  grratify  our  love  of  the  marvelous,  by  the  sweeping  proveib, 
Fortune  fevors  fook." 
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This  passage  yery  happily  sets  fbith  the  manner  in  which,  under  di9 
loose  mode  of  induction  which  proceeds  ^sr  ennmer4Xtionem  stmpUcem^ 
not  seeking  for  instances  of  sudb  a  kind  as  to  be  decisiye  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  generalizing  from  any  which  occur,  or  rather  which  are 
remembered,  opinions  grow  up  with  the  apparent  sancdon  of  expeci* 
ence,  whidb  hare  no  foundation  in  the  laws  of  nature  at  alL  *'  Itaque 
recte  respcmdit  iQe,"  (we  may  say  with  Bacon,*)  *'  qui  cum  suspensa 
tabula  in  templo  ei  monstraretur  eorum,  qui  vota  solverant,  quod 
naufragii  periculo  elapsi  sint,  atque  interrogando  premeretur,  anne 
turn  quidem  Deorum  numen  agnoscer^,  quaesiTit  deo^io,  At  ubi  mnt 
iili  d^ncti  qui  past  vota  nmncupata  perierunt?  Eadem  ratio  est  fere 
omnis  supexstitionis,  ut  in  Astrologicis,  in  Somniis,  Ominibus,  Neme- 
sibos,  et  imjusmodi ;  in  qnibus,  homines  delectati  hujusmodi  vanitati« 
bus,  adrertunt  eventns,  ubi  implentar ;  ast  ubi  fttlunt,  licet  miitoo  fire> 

Suentius,  tamen  negHgunt,  et  prestereunt."  And  he  proceeds  to  say, 
lat  independently  of  the  lore  of  the  marvelous,  or  any  other  bias  in 
the  indinadons,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  mftie  intellect  itsetf  to  this 
kind  of  fallaoy ;  since  the  mind  is  more  mtoved  by  afibmatiye  instances^ 
although  negative  ones  are  of  most  use  in  philosophy:  ''Is  tamen 
humane  inteUectui  error  est  propiias  et  peipetuus,  ut  magis  moveatur 
•t  excitetur  Affirmativis,  quam  Negativis ;  com  rite  et  ordine  sequnm 
se  utrique  pxssbere  debeet;  qvm  contra,  in  omni  Axiomate  ven>  con- 
stituendo,  major  tis  est  instantise  negadw." 

But  the  greatest  of  all  causes  of  non-observation  is  a  preconc^veci 
opinion.  This  it  is  which,  in  all  ages,  has  made  the  whole  race  oi 
mankind,  and  every  separate  section  of  it,  for  the  most  part  unobser- 
yant  of  all  &cts,  however  abundant,  even  when  passing  under  their  own 
eyes,  which  are  oontradiotory  to  any  first  appearance,  or  any  received 
tenet  It  is  worth  v^hile  to  recall  occasionally  to  the  obUvious  menwiy 
of  mankind,  some  of  the  striking  instances  in  which  opinions  that  the 
simplest  experiment  would  have  shown  to  be  erroneous,  continued  to 
be  entertained  because  nobody  ever  thought  of  trying  that  experiment 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  exhibited  in  the  Copemican 
controversy.  The  opponents  ^  Copernicus  argued  that  the  earth  did 
not  move,  because  ii  it  did,  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  hish  tower 
would  not  reach  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  Init  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  earth's  couoe ;  in  the  same 
manner  ^said  they)  as,  if  a  ball  is  let  drop  from  the  mant^head  while 
the  ship  IS  in  full  sail,  it  does  not  fidl  exactiy  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
but  nearer  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel  The  C(memicans  v?ould  have 
silenced  these  ol^ectors  at  once  if  they  had  tried  dropping  a  ball  from 
the  mast-head,  because  they  would  have  found  that  it  does  fall  exactly 
at  tke  foot,  as  the  tiieory  requires:  but  no;  they  admitted  the  spurious 
&ct,  and  struggled  vainly  to  make  out  a  difference  between  tne  two 
cases.  "  The  baU  was  no  part  of  the  ship— and  the  motion  forward 
was  not  naimral,  either  to  the  ship  or  to  the  ball  The  stone,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  Mi  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  ^part  of  the  earth; 
and  therefore,  the  diurnal  and  annual  revoluticms  whi<^  were  natural 
to  the  earth,  were  also  natural  to  the  stone;  the  stone  would,  there- 
fore, retain  the  same  motion  with  the  tower^and  strike  the  gro^idpie^ 
cisely  at  the  bottom  efit^'t 

*  JV«v.  Org,,  Aph.  46.  t  Pulttau's  XXtfcitirtion,  sect  4. 
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Odier  examples,  scanty  less  Striking,  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Whewell,* 
where  imaginary  laws  of  nature  have  continued  to  be  recerred  as  real, 
merely  because  no  one  person  had  steadily  looked  at  iacts  which  almost 
every  one  had  the  opportunity  of  observing.  **  A  vague  and  loose 
mode  of  looking  at  facts  very  easily  ob8erval>le,  left  men  for  a  long 
time  under  the  belief  that  a  body  ten  times  as  heavy  as  another  falls 
ten  times  as  &Bt;  that  objects  immersed  in  water  are  always  magnified, 
without  regard  to  the  form  of  the  surfhce ;  that  the  manet  exerts  an 
irresistible  force ;  that  crystal  is  always  found  associated  with  ice ;  and 
the  like.  These  9nd  many  other  are  exanmles  bow  blind  and  careless 
man  can  be,  even  in  observation  of  the  plainest  and  commonest  ^ 
pearances ;  and  they  show  as  that  the  mere  faculties  of  perception, 
although  constantly  exercised  ikkhi  innumerable  objects,  may  long  fail 
in  leading  to  any  exact  knowledge." 

The  influence  of  a  preconceived  theory  is  weU  exemplified  in  the 
superstitions  of  barbarians  respecting  the  virtues  of  medicaments,  and 
of  channs.  The  negroes,  among  whom  coral,  as  of  old  among  our- 
•efares,  is  worn  as  an  amulet,  affirm,  acccording  to  Dr.  Paris,!  that  its 
c6k}T  '*  is  always  affected  by  the  state  of  health  of  the  wearer,  it  becom* 
ing  paler  in  disease."  On  a  matter  open  to  universal  observation,  a 
general  proposition  which  has  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  truth,  is 
received  as  a  result  of  experience;  the  preconceived  opinion  prevent- 
ing  all  observation  of  such  instances  as  do  not  acecnrd  with  it. 

§  4.  For  illustration  of  the  first  roecies  of  non-observation,  that  of 
Instances,  what  has  now  been  stated  may  suffice.  But  there  may  also 
oe  non-observation  of  some  material  circumstances,  in  instances  which 
have  not  been  altogether  overlooked — ^nay,  which  may  be  the  very 
instances  upon  which  die  whole  superstructure  of  a  theory  has  been 
founded.  As,  in  the  cases  hitherto  examined,  a  general  proposition 
was  too  rashly  adopted,  on  the  evidence  of  particulars,  true  mdeed,  but 
insufficient  to  support  it ;  so  in  the  cases  to  which  we  now  turn,  the 
particulam  themselves  have  been  imperfectlv  observed,  and  the  singu- 
lar propositions  upon  which  the  generalization  is  grounded,  or  some  at 
least  of  those  singular  propositions  are  false. 

Such,  fi>r  instance,  was  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  cele- 
brated phlogistic  theory ;  a  doctrine  which  accounted  for  combustion 
by  the  extrication  of  a  substance  supposed  to  be  contained  in  all  com 
bustible  matter,  and  to  which  the  name  phlogiston  was  given.  The 
hypothesis  accorded  tolerably  well  with  superficial  appearances :  the 
ascent  of  flame  naturally  suggests  the  escu>e  of  a  substance ;  and  the 
visible  residuum  of  ashes,  in  bulk  and  weignt,  generally  falls  extremely 
short  of  the  combustible  material  The  errcn:  was,  non-observation  of 
an  important  portion  of  the  actual  residue,  namely,  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  When  these  were  at  last  noticed  and  brought 
into  account,  it  appeared  to  be  an  universal  law,  that  all  substances 
gain  instead  of  losing  weight  by  undergoing  combustion ;  and,  affcer 
Sie  usual  attempt  to  accommodate  die  old  theory  to  the  new  fact  by 
means  of  an  aroitrary  hypothesis  (that  phlogiston  had  the  quality  d 
positive  levity  instead  of  gpmvity),  cnemists  were  conducted  to  the  true 

•  Whswill's  PkO.  ^tJu  Imimtivt  Seitnen,  ii.,  908. 
iPkmmeoUgia,  p.  81 
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explanation,  namely  that  instead  of  a  subatance  separated,  there  waa 
on  the  contrary  a  substance  absorbed. 

Many  of  the  absurd  practices  which  hare  been  deemed  to  possets 
medicinal  efficacy,  have  been  indebted  for  their  reputation  to  uon* 
observance  of  some  accompanving  circumstance  which  was  the  real 
agent  in  the  cures  ascribed  to  them.  Thus,  of  the  sympathetic  powdex 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Bigby :  "  Whenever  any  wound  had  be^  inflicted, 
this  powder  was  applied  to  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  it,  which 
was,  moreover,  covered  with  ointment,  and  dressed  two  or  three  times 
a  dly.  The  wound  itself,  in  the  meantime,  was  directed  to  be  brought 
together,  and  carefully  bound  up  with  clean  linen  rags,  but  above  all, 
to  be  let  alone  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  bandages 
were  removed,  when  the  wound  was  generally  found  perfectly  united. 
The  triumph  of  the  cure  was  decreed  to  the  mvsterious  agency  of  the 
sympathetic  powder  which  had  been  so  assiduously  applied  to  the 
weapon,  whereas  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  promptness 
of  the  cure  depended  upon  the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  wound, 
and  upon  the  sanative  operations  of  nature  not  having  received  any 
disturbance  from  the  officious  interference  of  art.  The  result,  beyond 
all  doubt,  furnished  the  first  hint  which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved 
practice  of  healing  wounds  by  what  is  technically  called  the^tt  imte$^ 
tionJ'*  "  In  all  records,"  adds  Dr.  Paris,  **  of  extraordinary  cures 
performed  by  mysterious  agents,  there  is  a  great  desire  to  conceal  the 
remedies  and  other  curative  means  which  were  simultaneously  admin- 
istered with  them :  thus  Oribasius  commends  in  high  terms  a  necklace 
of  Pseony  root  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  but  we  learn  that  he  always 
took  care  to  accompany  its  use  with  copious  evacuations,  although  he 
assigns  to  them  no  share  of  credit  in  the  cure.  In  later  times  we  have 
a  good  specimen  of  diis  species  of  deception,  presented  to  us  in  a  work 
on  Scromla  by  Mr.  Morley,  written,  as  we  are  informed,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  restoring  the  much  injured  character  and  use  of  the  Ver- 
vain ;  in  which  the  oQthor  directs  the  root  of  this  plant  to  be  tied  vrith 
a  yard  of  white  satin  riband  around  the  neck,  wnere  it  is  to  remain 
until  the  patient  is  cured ;  but  mark — during  this  interval  he  calls  to 
his  aid  the  most  active  medicines  in  the  materia  medica  !"t 

In  other  cases  the  cures  really  produced  by  rest,  regimen,  and 
amusement,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  medicinal,  or  occasionally  to 
the  supernatural,  means  which  were  put  in  requisition.  •  **  The  cele- 
brated John  Wesley,  while  he  commemorates  the  triumph  of  sulphur 
and  supplication  over  his  bodily  infirmity,  forgets  to  appreciate  the 
resuscitating  influence  of  four  months  r^>ose  froon  his  apostolic  labors ; 
and  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  place  confidence  in 
the  operation  of  mysterious  agents,  that  we  find  lum  more  diq>08ed  to 
attribute  his  cure  to  a  brown  paper  plaster  of  egg  and  brimstone,  than 
to  Dr.  Fothergiirs  salutaiy  prescription  of  country  air,  rest,  asses'  milk, 
and  horse  exercise."} 

In  the  following  example,  the  circumstance  overlooked  was  of  a 
somewhat  different  character.  **  When  the  yellow  fever  raged  in 
America,  the  practitioners  trusted  exclusively  to  the  copious  use  of 
mercury ;  at  first  this  plan  was  deemed  so  universally  efficacious,  that, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  it  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  that 

•FkermMoUiiM,fp.$lh4.  t]fail,^ia.  trtki,p,m. 
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death  never  took  place  after  the  mercury  had  eyinced  its  effect  upon 
the  system :  all  this  was  very  true,  but  it  fiimished  no  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  that  metal,  since  the  disease  in  its  aggravated  form  was  so 
rapid  in  its  career,  that  it  swept  away  its  victims  lon^  before  the  sys* 
tem  could  be  brought  under  mercunal  influence,  while'  in  its  milder 
shape  it  passed  off  equally  well  without  any  assistance  from  art"* 

In  these  examples  the  circuniBtance  overlooked  was  cognizable  by 
the  senses.  In  other  cases,  it  is  one  the  knowledge  of  which  could 
only  be  arrived  at  by  reasoning;  but  the  &llacy  may  still  be  classed  * 
under  the  head  to  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name,  we 
have  given  the  appellation  Fallacies  of  Non-observation^  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  faculties  which  ought  to  have  been  employed,  but  the  non- 
employment  of  them,  which  constitutes  this  natural  Older  of  Fallacies. 
Wherever  the  error  is  negative,  not  positive;  wherever  it  consists 
specially  in  overlooking ,  in  being  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  some  fact 
which,  if  known  and  attended  to,  would  have  made  a  difference  in  the 
conclusion  arrived  at ;  the  error  is  properly  placed  in  the  Glass  which 
we  are  considering.  In  this  Class,  there  is  not,  as  in  all  other  falla- 
cies there  is,  a  positive  mis-estimate  of  evidence  actually  had.  The 
conclusion  would  be  just,  if  the  portion  which  is  seen  of  the  case  were 
die  whole  of  it ;  but  there  is  another  portion  overlooked,  which  vi- 
tiates the  result. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  remarkable  doctrine  which  has  occasionally 
found  a  vent  in  the  public  speeches  of  unwise  legislators,  but  which 
only  in  one  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  has  received  the  sanction  of  a 
philosopher,  namely  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the  Gorcpas 
of  Plato,  contending  that  punishment  must  have  some  other  and  higner 
justification  than  the  prevention  of  crime,  makes  use  of  this  argument 
— ^that  if  punishment  were  only  for  the  sake  of  example,  it  would  be 
indifferent  whether  we  punished  the  innocent  or  the  guilty,  since  the 
pnnishment,  considered  as  an  example,  is  equally  efficacious  in  either 
case.  Now  we  must,  in  order  to  go  along  with  M.  Cou^n,  suppose, 
diat  the  person  who  feels  himself  under  temptation,  observing  some- 
body punished,  concludes  himself  to  be  in  daneer  of  being  punished 
lycewise,  and  is  terrified  accordingly.  But  it  is  fbrgotten  that  if  the 
person  punished  is  supposed  to  be  innocent,  or  even  if  there  be  any 
aoubt  of  his  guilt,  the  spectator  will  reflect  that  his  own  danger,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  not  contingent  upon  his  guiltiness,  but  threatens  him  ' 
equally  if  he  remains  innocent,  and  how  therefore  is  he  deterred  horn 
guilt  by  the  apprehension  of  such  punishment  1  M.  Cousin  supposes 
Uiat  men  will  be  dissuaded  from  guilt  by  whatever  renders  the  condi- 
tion of  the  guilty  more  perilous,  fomtting  that  the  condition  of  the 
innocent  (also  one  of  the  elements  m  the  calculation)  is,  in  the  case 
supposed,  made  perilous  in  precisely  an  equal  decree.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacy of  overlookmg ;  or  of  non-observation,  withm  the  intent  of  our 
classification. 

Fallacies  of  this  description  are  the  great  stumbling-block  to  just 
views  in  political  economy.  The  econoxmcal  workings  of  society  amird 
innumerable  cases  in  vrhich  the  effects  of  a  cause  consist  of  two  sets 
of  phenomena :  the  one  immediate,  concentrated,  obvious  to  vulgar 
eyes,  and  passing,  in  common  apprehension,  for  the  whole  e£foct ;  the 

*  PhanMoologiat  pp.  61-4& 
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Other  widely  difiused,  or  lying  deeper  under  the  surface,  and  whica  is 
exactly  contrary  to  the  former.  Take,  for  instance,  the  vulgar  notion, 
so  plausible  at  the  first  glance,  of  the  encouragement  given  to  industry 
by  lavish  expenditure.  A,  who  spends  his  whole  income,  and  even 
his  capital,  in  expensive  living,  is  supposed  to  give  great  employment  to 
labor.  B,  who  hves  upon  a  small  portion,  and  invests  the  remainder  in 
the  funds,  is  thought  to  give  Httle  or  no  employment.  For  everybody 
sees  the  gains  which  are  made  by  A's  tradesmen,  servants,  and  othexs. 
while  his  money  is  spending.  B's  savings,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  whose  stock  he  purchased,  who  with  it  pays  a  debt 
he  owed  to  some  banker,  who  lends  it  again  to  some  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer ;  and  the  capital,  being  laid  out  in  hiring  spinners  and  weavers, 
or  carriers  and  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels,  not  only  rives  immediate 
employment  to  as  much  industry  at  once  as  A  employs  during  the  whole 
of  Ids  career,  but  comine  back  with  increase  by  the  sale  of  the  goods 
which  have  been  manutactured  or  imported^  form  a  fund  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  and  perhaps  a  greater  quantity  of  labor  in  per« 
petuity.  But  the  careless  observer  does  not  see,  and  therefore  does 
not  consider,  what  becomes  of  B's  money ;  he  does  see  what  is  done 
with  A's :  he  observes  the  amount  of  industry  which  A's  provision 
feeds ;  he  observes  not  the  far  greater  quantity  which  it  prevents  from 
beine  fed :  and  thence  the  prejudice,  universal  to  the  time  of  Adam 
Smim,  and  even  yet  only  exploded  among  persons  more  than  com- 
monlv  instructed,  that  prodigsdity  encourages  industry,  and  parsimony 
is  a  discouragement  to  it 

The  common  areument  against  free-trade  is  a  fallacy  of  the  same 
nature.  The  purdaaser  of  British  silk  encourages  British  industry ; 
the  purchaser  of  Lyons  silk  encourages  only  French ;  the  former  con- 
duct is  patriotism,  the  latter  oug^'to  be  interdicted  by  law.  The 
circumstance  is  overlooked,  that  the  purchaser  of  any  foreign  com- 
modity of  necessity  causes,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  export  of  an 
equivalent  value  of  some  English  article  (beyond  what  would  other- 
wise be  exported),  either  to  the  same  forei^  country  or  to  some 
other :  whicn  fact,  although  from  the  complication  of  the  circumstances 
it  cannot  always  be  verified  by  specific  observation,  no  observation  can 
possibly  be  brought  to  contradict,  while  the  evidence  of  reasoning  upon 
which  it  rests  is  absolutely  irrefragable.  The  fallacy  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  of  seeing  a  part  only  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  imagining  that  part  to  be  the  whole ;  and  may  be  ranked 
among  Fallacies  of  Non-observation. 

§  5.  To  complete  the  examination  of  the  second  of  our  five  classes, 
we  have  now  tp  speak  of  Mal-observation ;  in  which  the  error  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  something  is  unseen,  but  that  something  seen  ia 
seen  wronf  . 

Perception  being  infallible  evidence  of  whatever  is  really  perceived, 
the  error  now  vnSer  consideration  can  be  committed  no  otherwise 
than  by  mistaking  for  perception  what  is  in  fact  inference.  We  have 
formerly  shovm  how  intimately  the  two  are  blended  in  almost  every- 
ihing  which  is  called  observation,  and  still  more  in  every  Description.* 
What  18  actually  on  any  occasion  perceived  by  our  senses  bemg  so 

*  Sopra,  p.  383. 
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mnmla  in  amount,  and  generally  so  unimportant  a  portion  of  the  state 
of  fiicts  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  or  to  conmiumcate,  it  would  be 
absnid  to  say  that  either  in  our  observations,  or  in  eonveying  their 
result  to  others,  we  ought  not  to  min^  inference  with  &ct ;  dl  that 
can  be  said  js,  that  when  we  do  so  we  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  doinflr,  and  to  know  what  part  of  the  assertion  rests  tmon  conscious* 
ness,  and  is  therefore  indisputable,  what  part  upon  interence,  and  is 
therefore  questionable. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  c^  an  universal  emnr  produced 

.  h  y  mistaking  an  inference  for  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses,  was 
Jie  resistance  made,  on  the  ground  of  comnum  sense,  to  the  Copeinican 
system.  People  fancied  they  9aw  the  sun  rise  and  set,  the  stars  revolve 
in  circles  reund  the  pole.  We  now  know  that  they  saw  no  such  thing: 
what  they  really  saw  were  a  set  of  appearances,  equally  reconoiki^ 

.  ble  with  the  theory  they  held  and  wiUi  a  totally  d^erent  one.  It 
seems  strange  that  such  an  instance  as  this,  of  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  pleaded  with  the  most  entire  conviction  in  iavor  of  something 
which  was  a  mere  inference  of  the  judgment,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
a  false  inference,  should  not  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  bigots 
of  common  sense,  and  inspired  them  with  a  more  modest  distrust 
of  the  competency  of  mere  ignorance  to  judge  the  conclusions  of 
science. 

In  proportion  to  any  person's  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  mental 
cultivation,  is  generally  his  inability  to  discriminate  between  his  infer-  \ 
ences  and  the  perceptions  on  which  they  were  grounded.  Many  a 
marvelous  tale,  many  a  scandalous  anecdote,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
incapacity.  The  narrator  relates,  not  what  he  saw  or  heard,  but  the 
impression  which  he  derived  from  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  of  which 
perhaps  the  greater  part  consisted  of  inference,  though  the  whole  is 
related  not  as  inference,  but  as  matter-of-fiu:t.  The  difficulty  of  in« 
ducing  witnesses  to  restrain  within  any  moderate  limits  the  intermix- 
ture of  their  inferences  with  the  narrative  of  their  perceptions,  is  weU 
known  to  experienced  cross-examiners ;  and  still  more  is  this  the  case 
when  ignorant  persons  attempt  to  describe  any  natural  phenomenon. 
"  The  sunplest  narrative,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,*  *'of  the  most  illiterate 
observer  mvolves  more  or  less  of  hypothesis;  nay,  in  general,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  conjectural  princq>les  involved  in  his  statements.  A  village  pothe- 
cary  (and,  if  possible,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an  experienced  nurse) 
is  seldom  able  to  describe  the  plainest  case,  without  employing  a  phra- 
seology of  which  every  word  is  a  theory ;  whereas  a  simple  and  gen- 
uine specification  of  the  phenomena  which  mark  a  particular  disease, 
a  specification  unsephisticated  by  fency,  or  by  preconceived  opinions, 
may  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  mind  trained  W  Ions 
and  successful  study  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that  of  the  niithful 
mterpreUUion  of  nature."t 

•  EUmtmU  0/  the  Phih$ophy  0/  the  Mmd,  toL  il,  ch.  4,  aect  5. 

t  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Paris  (PkarmtMiogia,  pp.  76-7),  is  an  nmnaiftg 
inatance  of  an  inference  miataken  for  a  direct  perception.  **  ShortlT  after  Sir  Hamphry 
Davy  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  fixed  alkalies,  a  portion  of  potassiom''  (a  sub- 
stance so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water)  "  waa  placed  in  the  hand  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished chemists,  with  a  query  as  to  its  nature.  The  philosopher  obserring  its  aspect 
and  splendor  did  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  metallic,  and  uniting  at  once  the  idea 
of  weight  with  that  of  metal,  the  endence  of  his  senses  waa  even  insufficient  to  iisserer 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FALLACIES  OP  GENERALIZATION. 

§  1.  The  da88  of  Fallacies  of  which  we  are  now  to  apeak,  is  the 
most  axtensire  of  all ;  embraeiiiff  a  greater  nuinhw  ana  rariety  of 
unfounded  infisrences  than  any  of  the  other  classes,  and  nMeh  it  is  eyen 
more  difficult  to  reduce  to  sub-classes  or  species.  If  the  attempt  made 
in  the  preceding  Books  to  define  the  principles  of  well-grounded  gener* 
alization  has  l^n  successful,  all  generalisations  not  conformable  to 
those  principles  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  brought  under  the  present 
class :  when  however  the  rules  are  known  and  kept  in  view,  but  a 
casual  lapse  committed  in  the  application  of  them,  this  is  a  blunder, 
not  a  hUlacy.  To  entitle  an  error  of  ffeneralisatioB  to  the  latter  epithet; 
it  must  be  committed  on  principle;  there  must  lie  in  it  some  erroneous 
general  conception  of  the  inductive  process;  the  legitimate  mode  of 
dcawing  conclusions  from  observation  and  experiment  must  be  funds* 
mental^  misconceived* 

Without  attempting  anydungso  chimerical  as  an  exhaustive  dassifi* 
eatioa  of  all  the  misconceptions  which  can  exist  on  the  subject,  let  us 
content  ourselves  with  noting,  among  the  cautions  which  might  be 
suggested,  a  few  of  the  most  useful  and  needfiil. 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  generaHaatton  which, 
if  the  prindples  already  laid  down  be  conect,  must  be  ^undless : 
experience  cannot  afford  the  necessary  conditions  for  estabhshing  ^em 
by  a  correct  inductioa.  Sueh,  for  instance,  axe  tdl  inferenees  from  the 
order  of  nature  existing  on  the  eaith,  or  in  the  solar  system,  to  that 
winch  may  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  univane;  where  die  phenom* 
ena,  for  anght  we  know,  may  be  entirely  di&rent,  or  may  succeed  one 
anodier  according  to  diflforent  laws,  or  even  according  to  no  fixed  law 
at  all  S  udi ,  agam,  in  matters  dependent  co  causatkm,  are  all  universal 
negatives,  all  propositions  that  assert  iimossibility.  Tlie  non^existeiice 
of  any  given  phenomenon,  however  uniformly  eiqMrienoe  may  as  yet 
have  te^ified  to  die  fact,  proves  at  most  that  no  cause,  adequate  to  its 
production,  has  yet  manimsted  itself;  but  that  no  sudi  causes  exist  in 
nature  can  only  be  inferred  if  we  commit  die  abmudity  of  supposing 
dnt  we  know  aJi  the  fixroes  in  nature.  Hie  supposition  would  at  least 
be  premature  while  our  acquaintance  widi  s<»ie  even  of  those  ifHudi 
we  do  know  is  so  extremely  recent.  And  however  much  our  knowU 
edge  of  nature  may  hefeafter  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
diat  knowledge  could  ever  be  coiiq>letB,  or  how,  if  it  wore,  we  could 
ever  be  assurod  of  its  being  so. 

The  only  laws  of  nature  ^diich  afford  sufficient  waxrant  for  attribut- 
ing impossibility,  are  first,  those  of  number  and  extension,  which  are 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  succesmn  of  phenomena,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  agency  of  counteracting  causes;  and  secondly,  the  univer- 
sal law  of  causality  itseHl  That  no  variation  in  any  effiMt  or  consequent 
will  take  plara  while  the  whole  of  die  antecedents  remain  the  same, 
may  be  amnned  widi  frdl  assurance.  But,  that  the  addition  of  some 
new  antecedent  might  not  entirely  diter  and  subvext  the  accustomed 
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The  umvefaalky  of  llie  confiiaion  between  percepdona  a^ 
eoces  drawn  firom  them,  and  the  rarity  of  the  power  to  disciiminate 
the  one  ham  the  other,  ceases  to  surprise  ns  when  we  consider  that  in 
the  fiir  greater  mnnber  of  instances  the  aotoal  perceptions  of  our  senses 
are  of  no  importance  or  interest  to  vs  except  as  marks  horn  which  we 
infer  something  beyond  them.  It  is  not  the  color  and  superficial  exten- 
sion perccdi«d  by  the  eye  that  are  iinjportant  to  us,  but  the  object,  of 
which  those  visible  wpearances  testify  the  presence ;  and  where  the 
sensation  itself  is  incuferent,  as  it  generally  is,  we  have  no  motive  to 
att^id  particularly  to  it,  but  acquire  a  habit  of  passing  it  over  without 
distinct  conscionsness,  and  going  on  at  once  to  die  inference.  So  diat 
to  know  what  the  sensation  actualty  was,  is  a  stady  in  itself  to  which 
the  painter,  fer  example^  has  to  tram  himself  by  special  and  kmg  con- 
tinued discipline  and  application.  In  things  further  removed  from  the 
dominion  or  the  outward  senses,  no  one  who  has  not  great  experience 
in  psychological  analysis  is  coaspetent  to  break  thb  intense  association: 
ana  when  such  analytic  habits  do  not  exist  in  the  requisite  degree,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  mention  any  of  the  habitual  judgments  of  mankind 
on  subjects  of  a  high  degree  o£  abstraction,  firom  the  being  of  God  and 
die  immortahty  of  die  soul  dovm  to  the  multiplication  table,  which  are 
not,  or  have  not  been»  conmdered  as*  matter  of  direct  intuition.  In 
saying  this  I  do  not  seek  to  prejudge  the*  question  of  transcetidenti|^ 
met^hysics,  how  fiir  a  certap  number  of  these  habitual  judgments  are 
really  intuitive,  or  otherwise.  I  only  point  out  the  strength  of  die 
tendency  to  ascribe  an  intuitive  character  to  judgments  whi<£  are  mere 
ihferences,  and  often  false  ones.  No  one  can  doubt  that  many  a  de- 
hidedvisionaiYhaB  actually  believed  diat  he  vras  direcdy  ini^ired  frcnn 
heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  conversed  with  him  &ce  to  fiioe; 
which  yet  vras  only,  on  his  part,  a  conclusion  drawn  firom  appearances 
to  his  senses  or  feeUngs  in  his  internal  consciousness  which  were  alto- 
gether an  insufficient  feundation  fer  any  sudi  belief.  The  caution, 
OMTefere,  vdnch  is  needful  against  diis  class  of  errors,  could  not  with 
any  propriety  have  been  foregone ;  thoush  to  determine  whether,  on 
any  of  the  great  questions  of  metaphysics,  such  errors  are  actually 
committed,  belot^  not  to  diis  place,  but,  as  I  have  so  ofben  said,  to  a 
different  science. 

4deu  to  intepaiaU J  sModited  ia  his  mind,  md,  hulMrfag  tht  tpeeiiim  oo  his  flofsn,  lie 
exclaimed, 'UiaceitaiiUj  metallic,  and  MrypondirMic.'''  He  mistook  hk  jMpiuiii  of  thd 
ponderoaity  of  the  sabstance  for  a  ntu&tien  of  It 
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CHAPTER  V^ 

FALLACIES  OP  GENERAUZATKm. 

§  1.  Tn  daM  of  Fallacies  of  which  we  are  now  to  apeak,  is  the 
most  extenarre  of  all ;  embraeiiiff  a  greater  numbw  ana  rariety  of 
mrfonnded  infiwences  than  any  of  the  otiber  elaoses,  and  which  it  is  eren 
more  difficult  to  reduce  to  sub-classes  or  species.  If  the  attempt  made 
la  the  preceding  Books  to  define  the  principles  of  well-grcninded  gener* 
alization  has  l^en  successful,  all  generalisationa  not  conformable  to 
those  principles  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  brought  under  the  present 
dass :  when  however  the  rules  are  known  and  kept  in  view,  but  a 
casual  lapse  committed  in  the  implication  of  them*  this  is  a  blunder, 
not  a&llacy.  To  entitle  an  error  of  seneralizatioB  to  the  latter  epithet; 
it  must  be  committed  on  principle;  there  must  lie  in  it  some  erroneous 
general  conception  of  the  inductive  process ;  the  legitimate  mode  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  observation  and  experiment  must  be  funda^ 
nienta%  misoonceived 

Without  attempting  anything  so  chimerical  as  an  exhaustive  dassifi^ 
eatioa  of  all  the  misconceptions  which  can  exist  on  the  subject,  let  us 
content  ourselves  with  noting,  among  the  cautions  lAnch  might  be 
suggested,  a  £dw  of  the  most  useful  and  needfiiL 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  generaHxation  which, 
if  the  princ^les  ahreadv  laid  down  be  conect,  must  be  ^undless : 
experience  cannot  afford  the  necessary  conditions  for  estabhshing  ^em 
by  a  correct  induction.  Sueh,  for  instance,  axe  tdl  inferences  from  the 
order  of  nature  existing  on  the  eaith,  or  in  the  solar  system,  to  that 
which  may  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  univane;  vrhere  die  phenom* 
ena,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  entirely  di&rent,  or  may  succeed  one 
another  according  to  diffisrent  laws,  or  even  according  to  no  fixed  law 
at  all  Sudi,  agam,  in  matters  depcnident  cm  causatkm,  are  all  universal 
negatives,  all  propositions  that  assert  in^KMsibility.  Tlie  non«exi8tence 
of  any  given  phenomenon,  however  uniformly  eiqMrience  may  as  yet 
have  te^ified  to  the  fact,  oroves  at  most  that  no  cause,  adequate  to  its 
production,  has  yet  manirested  itself;  but  that  no  such  causes  exist  in 
natnre  can  only  be  inferred  if  vre  commit  die  absurdity  of  supposing 
dot  we  know  ali  the  finises  in  nature.  Hie  supposition  would  at  least 
be  premature  while  our  acquaintance  with  s<»ie  even  of  those  ifHudi 
we  do  know  is  so  extremely  recent.  And  however  much  our  knowl- 
edge of  natore  may  hefeafter  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
diat  knowledge  coidd  ever  be  conq^letB,  or  how,  if  it  wore,  we  could 
ever  be  assured  of  its  being  so. 

The  only  laws  of  nature  which  afford  suffident  warrant  &ft  attribut- 
ing impossibility,  are  first,  those  of  number  and  extension,  which  are 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  die  succesmn  of  phenomena,  imd  not  ex- 
posed to  the  agency  of  counteracting  causes;  and  secondly,  the  univer- 
sal lawof  cansaHty  itseHl  That  no  variation  in  any  eflbct  or  consequent 
will  take  pls^  while  the  whole  of  the  antecedents  remain  the  same, 
may  be  affirmed  widi  full  assurance.  But,  that  the  addidon  of  some 
new  antecedent  might  not  endrdy  dter  and  subvert  the  accustomed 
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coDBequent,  or  that  antecedents  competent  to  do  thia  do  not  exut  in 
nature,  we  are  in  no  case  empowered  poBitively  to  conclude. 

§  3.  It  is  next  to  be  remarked  that  all  generalizations  which  profess, 
like  the  theories  of  Thales,  Democritus,  and  others  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers,  to  resolve  all  things  into  some  one  element,  or,  like  many 
modem  theories,  to  resolve  phenomena  radically  different  into  the 
same,  are  necessarily  felse.  By  radically  different  phenomena  I  mean 
impressions  on  our  senses  which  differ  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in 
degree.  On  this  subject  what  appeared  necessary  was  said  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Limits  to  the  Explanation  of  Laws  of  Nature;  but  as 
the  fallacy  is  even  in  our  own  times  a  common  one,  I  shall  touch  upon 
it  somewhat  further  in  this  place. 

When  we  say  that  the  force  which  holds  ihe  planets  in  their  orbits 
is  resolved  into  gravity,  or  that  the  force  which  make  substances  com- 
bine chemically  is  resolved  into  electricity,  we  assert  in  the  one  case 
what  is,  and  in  the  other  case  what  might,  and  probably  will  ultimately 
be  a  legitimate  result  of  induction.  In  both  these  cases,  motion  is 
resolved  into  motion.  The  assertion  is,  that  a  case  of  motion,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  special,  and  to  follow  a  distinct  law  of  its  ovni, 
conforms  to  and  is  included  in  the  general  law  which  regulates  another 
class  of  motions.  But,  from  these  and  similar  generalizations,  counte- 
nance  and  currency  has  been  given  to  attempts  to  resolve  not  motion 
into  motion,  but  heat  into  motion,  light  into  motion,  sensation  itself  into 
motion  (as  in  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations) ;  states  of  consciousness 
into  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  ruder  ferms  of  the  materi- 
alist philosophy;  vital  phenomena  into  mechanical  or  chemical  pro- 
cesses,  as  in  some  schools  of  physiology. 

Now  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  it  may  not  be  capable  of  nrooC 
or  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knovdedge  if 
proved,  that  certain  motions  in  the  particles  of  bodies  are  among  the 
conditioiu  of  the  production  of  heat  or  light;  that  certain  assignable 
f^ysical  modifications  of  the  nerves  may  be  among  the  conditioiu  not 
only  of  our  sensations  or  emotions,  but  even  of  our  thoughts;  that  cer- 
tain mechanical  and  chemical  conditions  may,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be 
sufficient  to  determine  to  action  the  physiological  laws  of  Ufe.  All  I 
iiuiist  upon,  in  common  with  every  sooer  thiimer  since  modem  science 
has  been  definitively  constituted,  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  supposed  fhat  by 
proving  these  things  one  step  would  be  made  towards  a  real  explanation 
of  heat,  light,  or  sensation;  or  that  the  generic  peculiarity  of  those 
phenomena  can  be  in  the  least  degree  evaded  by  any  such  discoveries, 
nowever  well  established.  Let  it  be  shown,  for  instance,  that  die 
most  complex  series  of  physical  causes  and  effects  succeed  one  anodber 
in  the  eye  and  in  the  brain  to  produce  a  sensation  of  color;  rays  falling 
upon  the  eye,  refracted,  converging,  crossing  one  another,  making  an 
inverted  image  on  the  retina,  and  after  this  a  moti<»i — let  it  be  a 
vibration  or  a  rush  of  nervous  fiuid,  or  whatever  else  you  9xe  jpleased  to 
suppose,  along  the  optic  nerve— a  propagation  of  this  motion  to  the 
bram  itself,  and  as  man^  more  different  motions  as  you  choose;  s^ 
at  the  end  of  these  motions,  there  is  somediing  whidi  is  not  a  motion, 
there  is  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  color.  Whatever  number  of  modons 
we  may  be  able  to  interpolate,  and  whether  they  be  real  or  imaginary, 
we  shall  stiU  find,  at  the  end  of  the  series,  amotionantecedent  and  acolor 
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conseqaent.  The  mode  in  which  any  one  of  the  motions  produces  the 
next,  might  possibly  be  susceptible  oi  explanation  by  some  general 
law  of  motion  previously  known;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  last  mo- 
tion produces  tne  sensation  of  color,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  law 
of  motion;  it  is  the  law  of  color;  which  is,  and  must  always  remain  a 
peculiar  thing.  Where  our  consciousness  recognizes  between  two 
phenomena  an  inherent  distinction ;  where  we  are  sensible  of  a  differ- 
ence which  is  not  merely  of  degree,  and  feel  that  no  adding  one  of  the 
phenomena  to  itself  would  produce  the  other;  any  theory  which 
attempts  to  bring  either  under  the  laws  of  the  other  must  be  false; 
though  a  theory  which  merely  treats  the  one  as  a  cause  or  condition  of 
the  other,  may  possibly  be  true. 

§  4.  Among  the  remaining  forms  of  erroneous  generalization,  sev- 
eral of  those  most  worthy  of  and  most  requiring  notice  have  fallen  under 
our  examination  in  former  places,  where,  in  mvestigating  the  rules  of 
correct  induction,  we  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  distinction 
between  it  and  some  common  mode  of  the  incorrect.  In  this  number 
is  what  I  have  formerly  called  the  natural  Induction  of  uninquiring 
minds,  the  Induction  of  the  ancients,  which  proceeds  per  enumercUia* 
nem  simplicem:  "  This,  that,  and  the  other  A  are  6, 1  cannot  think  of 
any  A  which  is  not  6,  therefore  every  A  is  B."  As  a  final  condem- 
nation of  this  rude  and  slovenly  mode  of  generalization,  I  will  quote 
Bacon's  emphatic  denunciation  of  it ;  the  most  important  part,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  ventured  to  assert,  of  the  permanent  service  rendered 
by  him  to  philosophy.  **  Inductio  quea  procedit  per  enumeradonem 
simplicem,  res  puerilis  est,  et  precario  concludit,''  (concludes  only  by 
your  UavCf  or  provisionally,)  **  et  periculo  exponitur  ab  instantii  con- 
tradictori^  et  plerumque  secundum  pauciora  quam  par  est,  et  ex  kis 
tantummodo  qua  prasto  sunt  pronunciat.  At  Inductio  quae  ad  inven- 
tionem  et  demonstrationem  Scientiarum  et  Artium  erit  utilis,  Naturam 
•eparare  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas ;  ac  deinde  post 
negativas  tot  quot  sumciunt,  super  affirmativas  concludere.'' 

I  have  already  said  that  the  mode  of  Simple  Enumeration  is  still  the 
common  and  received  method  of  Induction  in  whatever  relates  to  man 
and  society.  Of  this  a  very  few  instances,  more  by  way  of  memento 
than  of  instrucdon,  may  suffice.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  thought 
of  all  the  **  common-sense"  maxims  for  which  the  following  may  serve 
ma  the  universal  formula :  ''  Whatsoever  has  never  been,  will  never 
be.''  As  for  example  :  negroes  have  never  been  as  civilized  as  whites 
sometimes  are,  therefore  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  so.  Women, 
as  a  class,  have  not  hitherto  equaled  men  as  a  class  in  intellectual 
energy  and  comprehensiveness,  therefore  they  are  necessarily  inferior. 
Society  cannot  prosper  without  this  or  the  <^er  institution ;  e,  g^  in 
Aristotle's  time,  without  slavery ;  in  later  times,  vnthout  an  established 
priesthood,  without  artificial  distinctions  of  ranks,  &c.  One  working 
man  in  a  thousand,  educated,  while  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
remain  uneducated,  has  usually  aimed  at  raisine  himself  out  of  his 
dass,  therefore  education  makes  people  dissatisfied  with  theix  condi- 
tion in  life.  Bookish  men,  taken  m>m  speculative  pursuits  and  set  to 
wodL  on  something  they  know  nothing  about,  have  generally  been 
found  or  thought  to  do  it  ill ;  therdbre  philosophers  are  unfit  iar  busi- 
ness, tcc^  &C.     All  these  are  inductions  by  simple  enumeratioo* 
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Reasons  harizig  some  referenee  to  the  canons  of  science  investmiioii 
may  have  been  given  or  attempted  to  be  giyen  for  sereral  oftbese 
pn^ositions;  but  to  tbe  mnltitnde  of  those  who  parrot  them,  the 
tmimertUio  sim^^,  ex  his  tamtmrnmodo  qua  frasto  nmt  pnmunciaiu^ 
is  the  sole  evidence.  Their  fellacy  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  induc- 
tions without  elimination ;  there  has  been  no  real  comparison  of  in- 
stances,  nor  even  ascertainment  of  the  material  circumstances  in  any 
given  instance.  There  is  also  the  further  error,  of  fbi^ettingdiat  such 
generalizations,  even  if  well  established,  cannot  be  ultmiate  truths,  but 
must  be  the  results  of  other  laws  much  more  elementary ;  and  there- 
fore could  at  most  be  admitted  as  empirical  laws,  holding  good  within 
the  limits  of  space  and  time  by  which  the  particular  observationff  dmt 
suggested  the  generalization  were  bounded. 

^niis  error  of  placing  mere  empirical  laws,  and  laws  in  which  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  <^  causation,  on  the  same  footing  of  certainty  as 
laws  of  cause  an  effect,  and  error  which  is  at  the  root  of  perhaps  the 
greater  number  of  bad  inductions,  is  exemplified  only  fn  its  grossest 
form  in  the  kind  of  generalizations  to  which  we  have  now  referred. 
These,  indeed,  do  not  possess  even  the  degree  of  evidence  which  per- 
tains to  a  well-ascertamed  empirical  law ;  but  admit  of  refutation  on 
the  empirical  ground  itself,  wimout  ascending  to  causal  laws.  A  little 
reflection,  indeed,  will  show  that  mere  negations  can  only  form  the 
ground  of  the  lowest  and  least  valuable  kind  of  empirical  law.  A 
phenomenon  has  never  been  noticed ;  this  only  proves  that  the  condi- 
tions of  diat  phenomenon  have  not  yet  occurred  m  human  experience, 
but  does  not  prove  that  they  may  not  occur  to-morrow.  There  is  a 
higher  kind  of  empirical  law  than  this,  namely,  when  a  phenomenon 
which  is  observed  presents  within  the  Ikdits  of  observation  a  smes  t>f 
gradations,  in  which  a  regularity,  or  something  Hke  a  mathematical 
law,  is  perceptible :  from  which,  dierefore,  something  may  be  ration- 
ally presumed  as  to  those  terms  of  the  series  which  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  observation.  But  in  negation  therft  are  no  gradations,  and  no 
series :  the  generalisations,  therc&re,  which  deny  the  poenbility  of  any 
given  condition  of  Man  and  Society  merely  because  it  has  never  yet 
been  witnessed,  cannot  possess  this  nigher  degree  of  validity  even  as 
empirical  laws.  What  is  more,  the  minuter  examination  which  that 
higner  order  of  empirical  laws  presupposes,  being  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  these,  not  only  does  not  confirm  but  actually  refutes 
them.  For  in  reality  the  past  histoxy  of  Man  and  So\iety,  instead  of 
exhibiting  them  as  momovable,  unchangeable,  incapable  of  ever  pre- 
senting new  phenomena,  shows  them  on  the  contrary  t*)  be,  in  many 
most  important  particulars,  not  only  changeable,  but  aotuiuly  undergo- 
ing a  progressive  chancre.  The  empirical  law,  therefore,  best  expres- 
sive, in  most  cases,  of  ue  genuine  result  of  observation,  would  be,  not 
that  such  and  such  a  phenomenon  will  continue  unchanged,  but  that  it 
win  continue  to  change  in  some  particular  manner. 

Accordingly,  while  almost  all  generalizations  relating  to  Man  and 
Society,  antecedent  to  the  last  fi^  years,  have  erred  in  the  groes  way 
which  we  have  attempted  to  characterize,  namely,  by  implicitly  as- 
suming that  human  nature  and  society  will  for  ever  revolve  in  the 
same  orbit,  and  exhibit  essentially  the  same  phenomena ;  which  is  also 
the  vulgar  error  of  practicalism  and  common  sense  in  our  own  day, 
eq>eciaUy  in  Qreat  liritain;  the  more  thinking  mmds  of  the  present 
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age,  having  appHed  a  more  mmnte  analysis  to  the  past  records  of  oar 
race,  hav6  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  ^contrary  opinion,  that  the 
human  species  is  in  a  state  of  necessary  progression,  and  that  from  the 
terms  of  the  series  whidi  are  past  we  may  infer  with  certainty  those 
which  are  yet  to  come.  Of  this  doctrine,  considered  as  a  philosophical 
tenet,  we  dfiall  have  occasion  to  speak  ftilly  in  the  concluding  !Book. 
If  not,  in  all  its  forms,  free  from  error,  it  is  at  least  always  free  from 
the  gross  and  stupid  error  which  we  previously  exanf>lified.  But,  in  all 
except  the  most  eminently  philosophical  minds,  it  is  infected  wiUi  pre- 
cisely  the  same  kind  of  frllacy  as  that  is.  For  we  must  rememher  that 
efven  this  other  and  better  generalizadon,  the  progressive  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  species,  is,  afber  all,  but  an  empirical  law :  to 
which,  moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  exceedingly  large  excep« 
tions ;  and  even  if  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  disputing  the  &cts 
or  by  explaining  and  limiting  the  dieory,  the  general  objection  remains 
valid  against  the  supposed  law,  as  applicable  to  any  other  than  what,  in 
our  thira  Book,  were  termed  Adjacent  Cases.  For  not  <Hily  is  it  no  i:dti- 
mate,  but  not  even  a  causal  law.  Changes  do  indeed  take  place  in 
human  affairs,  but  every  one  of  those  changes  depends  upon  determi- 
nate causes ;  the  "  progressibility  of  the  species"  is  not  a  cause,  but  a 
summary  expression  for  the  general  result  of  all  the  causes.  So  soon 
as,  by  a  quite  different  sort  <^  induction,  it  riiall  be  ascertained  what 
causes  have  produced  these  successive  changes  from  the  beginning  of 
history  in  so  far  as  they  have  really  taken  place,  and  by  what  causes  of  a 
contrary  tendency  they  have  been  occasionally  checked  or  entirely  conn- 
teracted,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  predict  the  future  with  reason* 
able  foresight :  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  real  ^t^  of  theftiture; 
^nd  shi^  be  able  to  declare  upon  what  circumstances  the  eontiiinaoce 
of  the  same  onward  movement  virill  eventually  depend.  But  this  it  is 
the  error  of  many  of  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  in  the  present  age, 
to  overlook ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  empirical  law  collected  from  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  condition  of  our  q>ecies  at  different  past  times^ 
is  a  real  law,  is  the  law  of  its  diaages,  not  only  past  but  also  to  come. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  causes  upon  whidi  the  phenomena  of  the  motal 
world  depend,  are  in  every  a^e,  and  almost  in  every  country,  com* 
bined  in  some  different  proportion ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  general  result  of  them  all  should  conform  very  dosefy,  in 
its  details  at  least,  to  any  uniformly  progressive  series.  And  all 
generalizations  v^hich  affirm  that  mankind  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
better  or  worse,  richer  or  poorer,  more  cultivated  or  more  barbarous, 
that  population  increases  raster  than  subsistence,  or  subsistence  than 
population,  that  inequality  of  fcNtunes  has  a  tendency  to  increase  or  to 
break  down,  and  the  like,  propositions  o£  considerable  value  as  empiri- 
cal lavrs  within  certain  (but  generally  rather  narrow)  limits,  are  in 
reality  true  or  folse  according  to  times  and  circumstances. 

What  we  have  said  of  empirical  generalizations  from  times  past  to 
times  still  to  come,  holds  equa%  true  of  similar  generalizations  from 
present  times  to  times  past ;  when  men  whose  acquaintance  with  moral 
and  social  focts  is  confined  to  their  own  ag;e,  take  the  men  and  the 
things  of  that  age  for  the  type  of  men  and  things  in  general,  and  q>ply 
without  scruple  to  the  interpretation  of  the  events  of  history,  the  em- 
pirical laws  which  represent  sufficiently  for  daily  guidance  the  com- 
mon phenomena  of  human  nature  at  that  time  and  in  that  particular 
3Cl 
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State  of  society.  If  exampks  are  wasted,  almoat  e^ry  historical  work^ 
until  a  very  recent  period,  abounded  in  them.  The  same  may  be  sud 
of  those  who  generalize  empirically  from  the  people  of  their  own 
country  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  as  if  human  beings  felt, 
judged,  and  acted,  everywhere  in  the  same  manner. 

§  5.  In  the  foregoing  instances,  the  distinction  is  confounded  between 
empirical  laws,  which  express  merely  the  customary  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  effidcts,  and  the  laws  of  causation  on  which  the  effects  depend. 
There  may,  however,  be  incorrect  generalization  when  this  mistake 
is  not  committed ;  when  the  investigation  takes  its  proper  direction, 
that  of  causes,  and  the  result  erroneously  obtained  purports  to  be  a 
really  causal  law. 

The  most  vulgar  form  of  this  &llacy  is  that  which  is  commonly  called 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  or  cum  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoc.  As  when  it  is 
mferred  that  England  owes  her  industrial  preeminence  to  her  restric- 
tions on  commerce :  as  when  the  old  school  of  financiers,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  Coleridge,  maintained  that  the  national  debt  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  national  prosperity :  as  wh^i  the  excellence  of  the 
Church,  of  the  Houses  of  liOrds  and  Commons,  of  the  procedure  of 
the  law  courts,  &C.,  are  inferred  from  the  mere  &ct  that  the  country 
has  prospered  under  them.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  if  it  can  be 
xendered  probable  by  other  evidence  that  the  supposed  causes  have 
some  tendency  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them,  the  &ct  of  its 
having  been  produced,  though  only  in  one  instance,  is  of  some  value 
as  a  verification  by  specific  experience :  but  in  itself  it  goes  scarcely 
any  veay  at  all  towards  establishing  such  a  tendency,  since,  admitting 
the  ^ect,  a  hundred  other  antecedents  could  show  an  equally  strong 
title  of  that  kind  to  be  considered  as  the  cause. 

In  these  examples  we  see  bad  generalization  i  posteriori,  or  empir- 
icism properly  so  called :  causation  inferred  fin>m  casual  conjunction, 
without  either  due  elimination,  or  any  presumption  arising  firom  known 
properties  of  the  supposed  agent.  But  bad  generalization  a  priori  is 
rally  as  common ;  which  is  properly  called  fiidse  theory ;  conclusions 
drawn,  by  way  of  deduction,  fixun  properties  of  some  one  agent  whidi 
is  known  or  sin>po6ed  to  be  present,  all  other  coexisting  agents  being 
overlooked.  As  the  former  is  the  error  of  sheer  ignorance,  so  the 
latter  is  especially  that  of  instructed  minds ;  and  is  mainly  committed 
in  attempting  to  explain  complicated  phenomena  by  a  simpler  theory 
than  their  nature  aamits  o£  As  when  one  school  of  .physicians  sought 
fi^r  the  universal  principle  of  all  disease  in  '*  lentor  and  morbid  viscid- 
ity of  the  blood,"  and  imputing  most  bodily  derangements  to  mechan- 
icol  obstructions,  thought  to  cure  them  by  mechanical  remedies  ;*  while 
another,  the  chemical  school, ''  acknowledged  no  source  of  disease  but 
the  presence  of  some  hostile  acid  or  alkali,  or  some  deranged  con- 

*  "  Thus  Fourcroy,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  "  explained  the  operation  of  mercniy  by  its  specific 
gravity,  and  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  tavoi4d  the  general  introduction  of  the  prepati^ 
lions  of  iron,  espedally  in  schirrus  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  upon  the  same  hypothetical  prior  ' 
ciple ;  for,  say  tney,  wnatever  is  most  forcible  in  ,reniovin|f  the  obstroction  must  be  the 
Tiost  proper  mstrument  of  cure ;  such  is  steel,  which,  besides  the  attenuating  power  with 
which  it  IS  famished,  has  still  a  greater  force  m  this  case  from  the  gravity  of  its  p«rticlea, 

vhich,  being  seven  times  specifically  heavier  than  any  vegetable,  acts  in  proportion  with 
stronger  impulse,  and  therefore  is  a  more  powerful  deobstruent.    This  may  bie  taken  as  a 

pecimen  of  the  style  in  which  these  mechanical  physidans  reasoned  and  practised." 

'^hmTHMriofia,  pp.  38-0. 
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dition  in  the  chemicid  composition. of  the  fiuid  or  soHd  parts/'  and 
conceived,  therefore,  that  **  all  remedies  must  act  by  producing  chem* 
ical  changes  in  the  body.  We  find  Toumefort  busily  engaged  in  test- 
ing every  veffotable  juice,  in  order  to  discover  in  it  some  traces  of  an 
acid  or  alkahne  ingredient,  which  might  confer  upon  it  medicinal  ac- 
tivity. The  fatal  errors  into  which  such  an  hypothecs  was  liable  to 
betray  the  practitioner,  receive  an  awful  illustration  in  the  history  of 
the  memorable  fever  that  raged  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1699,  and  whidi 
consigned  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  that  city  to  an  untimely 
grave ;  an  event  which  in  a  g^at  measure  depended  upon  the  Pro* 
lessor  Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  who  having  just  embraced  the  chemical  doc- 
trines of  Van  Helmont,  assigned  the  origin  of  the  distemper  to  a  pre- 
vailing acid,  and  declared  that  its  cure  could  alone  be  efl(ected  by  the 
copious  administration  of  absorbent  and  testaceous  medicines."*  John 
Brown,  the  author  of  the  &mous  Bruncmian  Theory,  "  generalized  dis- 
eases, and  brought  all  within  the  compass  of  two  grand  classes,  those 
of  increased  and  diminished  excitement ;"  and  maintained  **  that  every 
agent  which  could  operate  on  the  human  body  v^as  a  stimulant,  having 
an  identity  of  action,  and  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  its  force ;  so 
that  according  to  his  views  the  lancet  and  the  brandy  bottle  were  but 
the  opposite  extremes  of  one  and  the  same  class." t 

These  aberrations  in  medical  theory  have  their  exact  parallels  in 
politics.  All  the  doctrines  which  asoribe  absolute  goodness  to  partic- 
ular forms  of  government,  particular  sockl  arrangements,  and  even  to 
particular  modes  of  education,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  various  distinguishing  characters  of  the  society  for  which 
they  are  intended,  are  open  to  the  samo  objection — that  of  assuming 
one  class  of  influencing  circumstances  to  be  the  paramount  rulers  of 
phenomena  which  depend  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  upon  many 
others.  But  on  these  c<»8iderations  it  is  Uie  less  n^essary  that  we 
should  now  dwell,  as  they  will  occupy  our  attention  very  largely  in 
the  concluding  Book. 

§  6.  The  last  of  the  modes  of  erroneous  generalization  to  which  I 
shall  advert,  is  that  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  False  Analogies. 
This  Fallacy  stands  distinguii^ed  from  those  already  treated  of  by  the 
peculiarity,  that  it  does  not  even  simulate  a  complete  and  conclusive 
mduction,  but  consists  in  the  misapplication  of  an  argument  which  is 
at  best  only  admissible  as  an  inconclusive  presumption,  where  real 
proof  is  unattainable. 

An  argument  from  analogy,  is  an  inference  that  what  is  true  in  a  cer- 
tain case  is  true  in  a  case  k^wn  to  be  somewhat  similar,  but  not  known 
to  be  exactly  parallel,  that  is,  to  be  similar  in  all  the  material  circum- 
stances. An  object  has  the  property  B :  another  object  is  not  known  to 
have  that  property,  but  resembles  the  first  in  a  property  A,  not  known  to 
be  connected  with  B;  and  the  conclusion  to  whioi  the  analogy  points. 
Is  that  this  object  has  die  property  B  also.  As,  for  example,  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited  because  the  eardi  is.  The  planets  resemble  the 
earth  in  describing  elliptical  orbits  round  the  sun,  in  being  attracted 
by  it  and  by  one  another,  in  being  spherical,  revolving  upon  their  axes, 
fcc» ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  these  properties,  or  all  of  them 

•  PA«nN«eo20fia,  pp.  39,  4a  tHid,t^,43. 
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together,  are  the  oonditionB  upon  which  the  possessicm  of  inhabhanta 
18  dependent,  or  are  even  marks  of  6i08e  conditions.  Nevertheless, 
BO  long  as  we  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are,  they  may  be  con- 
nected by  some  law  of  nature  with  those  common  properties ;  and  to 
the  extent  of  that  possibility  the  planets  are  more  likely  to  be  ii^abited, 
than  if  they  did  not  resemble  the  eardi  at  all.  This  non-assignable 
and  generally  small  increase  of  probability,  beyond  what  would  other- 
wise exist,  is  all  the  evidence  which  a  conclusion  can  derive  from 
analogy.  For  if  we  have  any  the  slipihtest  reason  to  sujq>06e  any  real 
comiexion  between  the  two  properties  A  and  B,  the  argument  is  no 
longer  one  of  analogy.  If  it  ha!a  been  ascertained  (I  purposely  put 
an  absurd  supposition)  that  there  was  any  connexion,  by  causation, 
between  the  met  of  revolving  round  an  axis  and  the  existence  of  ani* 
mi^ed  beings,  or  if  there  were  axiy  reasonable  ground  for  even  suspect- 
ing Budi  a  connexion,  a  probability  would  arise  of  the  existence  of 
iidiabitants  in  the  planets,  which  might  be  of  any  degree  of  strength, 
up  to  a  complete  induction ;  but  we  should  then  infer  ther  fkct  from  the 
ascertained  or  presumed  law  of  causation,  and  not  from  the  analogy  of 
the  earth. 

The  name  analogy,  howev^,  is  sometimes  einployed  by  extension, 
to  denote  those  arguments  of  an  inductive  character,  but  not  amount- 
.  ing  to  a  real  induction,  which  are  employed  to  streng^n  the  argument 
drawn  from  a  nmple  resemblance.  Though  A,  die  property  common 
to  the  two  cases,  cannot  be  diown  to  be  me  cause  or  effect  of  B,  the 
analogical  reasoner  will  endeavor,  if  he  can,  to  diow  that  there  is  some 
less  close  degree  of  connexion  between  them ;  that  A  is  one  of  a  set 
of  conditions  from  la^uch,  when  all  united,  B  would  result  i  or  is  an 
occasionaleffM.  afsoma cause  which haa been Jknown  also  to  produce 
B;  and  the  like.  Any  of  which  things,  if  shown,  would  render  the 
.  existence  of  B  |^  so  mudi  more  probable,  than  if  there  had  not  been 
even  that  amount  of  known  connexion  between  B  and  A. 

Now  an  error,  or  fallacy,  of  analogy  may  occur  in  two  ways.  Some« 
times  it  consists  in  employing  an  argument  of  either  of  die  above  kinds 
with  correctness  indeed,  but  overrating  its  probadve  force.  This  very 
common  aberration  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  pardcularly  incident 
to  persons  distinguished  for  their  imagination ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the 
characterisdc  intellectual  vice  of  those  whose  imaginadons  are  barren, 
either  from  want  of  exercise,  natural  defect,  or  the  narrowness  of  thehr 
range  of  ideas.  To  such  mhids,  objects  present  diemselves  clothed  in 
but  few  properdes ;  and  as,  therefbre,  few  analogies  between  one  ob- 
ject and  another  occur  to  them,  they  almost  invariably  overrate  the 
deoree  o£  importance  of  those  few:  while  one  whose  Jbncy  takes  a 
imer  range,  perceives  and  remembers  so  many  analofi;ies  tending  to 
conflicting  conclusions,  that  he  is  not  so  likely  to  lay  mi^ie  stress  upon 
any  of  them.  We  always  find  diat  those  are  the  greatest  slaves  to 
metaphorical  laneuage  wnorhave  but  one  set  of  metaphors. 
•  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  modes  of  error  in  the  employment  of 
arguments  of  analogy.  There  is  another,  more  properly  cteserving  the 
name  of  fidlacy;  namely,  when  resemblance  in  one  point  is  inferred 
from  resemblance  in  anodier  point,  althouflh  there  is  not  only  no 
evidence  to  connect  die  two  circumstanoes  by  way  of  causadon,  but 
the  evidence  tends  posidvely  to  disconnect  thencL  This  is  properly  the 
Fallacy  of  False  Analogies. 
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Aa  a  firat  iBfltance,  we  may  cite  that  faTotrite  argument  in  defence 
of  absolate  j>ower,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  paternal  government  in 
a  fiunily,  which  government  is  not,  and  by  nmversal  a^unission  ousht 
not  to  be,  controUed  by  (though  it  sometimes  oueht  to  be  controlled 
Jbr)  the  children*  Paternal  government,  in  a  fiunily,  works  well; 
therefore,  says  the  argoment,  deipotic  government  in  a  state  will  work 
well :  implying  that  the  beneficial  working  of  parental  government 
dep^ids,  m  the  femily,  upon  the  only  point  whicn  it  has  m  conmion 
with  political  despotism,  namely,  irresponsibility.  Whereas  it  does  not 
depend  upon  that,  but  upon  two  other  attributes  of  parental  govern- 
ment, the  afiectiim  of  the  parent  for  the  children,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  parent  in  wisdom  and  experience ;  neither  of  which  properties  can 
be  reckoned  upon,  or  are  at  all  likely  to  exist,  between  a  political 
despot  and  his  subjects ;  and  when  either  of  these  circumstances  ftils, 
even  in  the  family,  and  the  influence  of  the  irresponsibility  is  allowed 
to  work  uncorrected,  the  result  is  anything  but  good  government. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  fiilse  analogy. 

Another  example  is  the  not  uncommon  dietumt  that  bodies  politic 
have  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  and  death,  Hke  bodies  natural :  that 
after  a  certain  duration  of  prosperity,  they  tend  spontaneously  to  deea^. 
This  also  is  a  false  analogy,  because  the  decay  of  the  vital  powers  m 
an  animated  body  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  natural  progress  of 
those  very  dianges  of  structure  which,  in  their  earlier  stages,  constitute 
ks  growth  to  maturity ;  while  in  the  body  politic  the  progress  of  those 
changes  cannot,  generally  speaking,  have  any  effect  but  the  still  further 
continuance  of  growth :  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that  progress,  and  the 
commencement  of  retrogresmon,  that  alone  would  constitute  decay. 
Bodies  politic  die,  but  it  is  of  disease,  or  violent  death :  they  have  no 
old  age. 

The  following  sentence  from  Hooker^  Eedesiiutical  Polity  is  an 
instance  of  a  frJse  analogy  from  physical  bodies  to  what  are  called 
bodies  politic.  ''As  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion  of  any- 
thing unless  Uiere  were  some  which  movedi  all  things,  and  continuedi 
immovable;  even  so  in  politic  societies  there  must  be  some  unpunish- 
able, or  else  no  man  snail  suffer  punishment"  There  is  a  double 
fallacy  here,  for  not  only  the  analogy,  but  the  premise  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  is  untenable.  The  notion  diat  there  must  be  something  im- 
movable which  moves  all  odiers,  is  the  old  scholastic  error  of  a  prinwm 
mohile. 

Some  of  the  false  analogies  upon  wHch  ^tems  of  physics  vrere 
confidently  grounded  in  the  lime  of  the  Ghreek  philosophers,  are  sudi 
as  we  now  call  fanciful;  not  that  the  resemblances  are  not  often  real, 
but  that  it  is  long  since  any  one  has  been  inclined  to  draw  fixim  them 
the  inferences  which  were  then  drawn.  Such,  fi>r  instance,  are  die 
curious  speculations  of  the  Pythagoreans .  on  the  subject  of  numbers. 
Finding  mat  the  distances  of  the  planets  bore  or  seemed  to  bear  to  one 
another  a  proportion  not  varying  much  from  that  of  the  divisions  of  the 
inottochord,  they  inferred  from  it  the  existence  of  an  inaudible  music, 
that  6f  the  spheres ;  as  if  the  music  of  a  harp  had  depended  solely  on 
the  numerical  proportions,  and  not  on  the  material,  nor  even  on  the  ex- 
istence of  any  material,  any  strings  at  all  It  has  been  similarly  ima- 
gined that  certain  combinations  of  numbers,  which  vrere  found  to  pre- 
vail in  some  natural  phenomena,  must  run  tlurough  the  whole  of  nature : 
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as  tiiat  there  must  be  four  elements,  because  diere  are  four  possibla 
combinatioiis  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry :  that  there  must  be  seven 
planets,  because  there  were  seven  metals,  suid  even  because  there  were 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Kepler  himself  thpught  that  there  could  be 
only  six  planets  because  there  were  only  five  regtilar  solids.  With  these 
we  may  class  the  reasonings,  so  ccmunon  in  the  speculations  of  the 
ancients,  founded  upon  a  supposed  perfection  in  nature ;  meaning  by 
nature  the  customary  order  of  events  as  they  take  place  of  themselves 
without  human  inteiference.  This  also  is  a  rude  guess  at  an  analogy 
supposed  to  pervade  all  phenomena,  however  dissimilar.  Since  what 
was  thought  to  be  perfection  appeared  to  obtain  in  some  phenomena, 
it  was  interred  to  obtain  in  all.  '*  We  always  suppose  that  which  is 
better  to  take  place  in  natur;B,  if  it  be  possible,"  says  Anstode :  and 
the  vaguest  and  most  heterogeneous  qualities  bein^  confounded  to- 
gether under  the  notion  of  being  better,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  inferences.  Thus,  because  the  heavenly  bodies  were  "  per- 
fect," they  must  move  in  circles,  and  uniformly.  For  "  they"  (the 
Pytiiagoreans)  "  would  not  allow,"  says  Greminus,*  "  of  any  such  disor- 
der among  4ivine  and  eternal  things,  as  that  they  should  sometimes 
move  quicker  and  sometimes  slower,  and  sometimes  stand  still ;  for  no 
<«e  would  tolerate  such  anomaly  in  the .  movements  even  of  a  man 
who  was  decent  and  orderly.  The  occasions  of  life,  however,  are 
often  reasons  for  men  gcnng  quicker  or  slower,  but  in  the  incomiptp 
ible  nature  of  the  stars,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  cause  can  be  alleged 
of  quickness  or  slovmess."  It  is  seeking  an  argument  of  analogy  very 
ioT  to  suppose  that  the  stars  must  observe  the  rules  of  decoruz^  in  gait 
and  carriage,  prescribed  for  themselves  by  the  long-bearded  philos- 
ophers satirized  by  Lucian. 

As  late  as  the  Copemican  controversy  it  was  urged  as  an  argument 
in  &vor  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system,  that  "  it  placed  die  fire, 
the  noblest  element,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe."!  This  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  notion  that  the  order  of  nature  must  be  perfect,  and  that 
peifecdon  consisted  in  conformity  to  rules  of  precedency  in  dignity, 
either  real  or  convendonal.  Again,  reverting  to  numbers :  certain 
numbers  were  perfect,  dierefore  those  numbers  must  obtain  in  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature.  Six  was  a  perfect  number,  that  is,  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  its  factors ;  an  additional  reason  why  there  must  be 
exacdy  six  planets.  The  Pydiagoreans,  on  die  other  hand,  attributed 
perfecdon  to  the  number  ten ;  but  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  perfect 
number  must  be  somehow  realized  in  the  heavens;  and  knowing  only 
of  nine  heavenly  bodies  to  make  up  the  enumeradon,  they  asserted 
"  diat  there  was  an  antichthan  or  countei;'«aith,  on  the  odier  side  of  the 
sun,  invisible  to  us."|  Even  Huygens  was  persuaded  that  when  the 
number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  haid  reached  twelve,  it  could  not  admit 
of  any  furdier  increase*  C|pative  power  could  not  go  beyond  that 
sacred  number. 

Some  curious  instances  of  &]se  analogy  are  to  be  found  in  the  argu- 
ments of  die  Stoics  to  prove  the  equali^  of  all  crimes,  and  the  equal 
wretchedness  of  all  who  had  not  realized  their  idea  of  perfect  virtue. 
Oioero,  towards  the  end  of  his  Foiudi  Book  Ik  Finibus,  states  some 

*  I  quote  from  Mr.  WheweU's  Bin.  of  tfte  Ind.  Sc,  1 16fi. 
tAk,i,365.  tlbid„7(k 
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of  these  as  follows.  *'  Ut,  inquit,  in  fidibus  plurimis,  si  nulla  earum  ita 
contenta  numeris  sit,  nt  concentum  servare  possit,  omnes  eeque  incon- 
tentae  sint ;  sic  peccata,  quia  discrepant,  seque  discrepant :  paria  sunt 
igitur."  To  which  Cicero  himself  aptly  answers,  "  asque  contingit  om- 
nibus fidibus,  ut  incontentfiB  sint ;  xUud  non  continue,  ut  seque  incon- 
tentse.''  The  Stoic  resumes :  "  Ut  enim,  inquit,  gubemator  seque 
peccat,  si  paleairum  navem  evertit,  et  si  auri ;  item  aequo  peccat*  qui 
parentem,  et  qui  servum,  injurii  verberat ;"  assuming,  that  because 
the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake  makes  no  difference  in  the  mere 
defect  of  skill,  it  can  make  none  in  the  moral  defect :  a  false  analogy. 
Again,  "  Quis  ignorat,  si  plures  ex  alto  emergere  velint,  propius  fore  eos 
quidem  ad  respirandum,  qui  ad  summam  jam  acjuam  appropinquant. 
Bed  nihilo  magis  respirare  posse,  quam  eos,  qui  sunt  in  profundo] 
Nihil  ergo  adjuvat  procedere,  et  progredi  in  virtute,  quominus  miserri- 
mus  sit,  antequam  ad  eam  pervenerit,  quoniam  in  aqua  nihil  adjuvat : 
et  quoniam  catuli,  qui  jam  despecturi  sunt,  csci  a&que,  et  ii  qui  mode 
nati ;  Platonem  quoque  necesse  est,  quoniam  nondum  videbat  sapien- 
tiam,  aequo  caecum  ammo,  ac  Phalanm  fuisse/'  Cicero,  in  his  own 
person,  combats  these  false  analogies  by  other  analogies  tending  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  **  Ista  similia  non  sunt,  Cato  :  . . . .  Bla  sunt 
similia ;  hebes  acies  est  curiam  oculorum  :  corpore  alius  languescit : 
hi  curatione  adhibiti  leyaotur  in  dies :  alter  valet  plus  quotidie  :  alter 
videt.  Hi  similes  sunt  omnibus,  qui  virtuti  student ;  levantur  vitiis, 
levantur  erroribus." 

$  7.  In  these  and  all  other  arguments  drawn  firom  remote  analogies, 
and  from  metaphors,  which  are  cases  of  analogy,  it  is  apparent  (espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  extreme  ^cility  of  raising  up  contrary  anal- 
ogies and  conflicting  metaphors),  that  so  far  from  the  metaphor  or 
analogy  provine  an]^hing,  the  applicability  of  the  metaphor  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  made  out  It  has  to  be  shown  that  in  the  two  cases  asserted 
to  be  analogous,  the  same  law  is  really  operating ;  that  between  the 
known  resemblance  and  the  inferred  one  there  is  some  connexion  by 
means  of  causation.  Cicero  and  Cato  might  have  bandied  opposite 
analogies  forever :  it  rested  with  each  of  them  to  prove  by  just  induc- 
tion, or  at  least  to  render  probable,  that  the  case  resembled  the  one  set 
of  analogous  cases  and  not  the  other,  in  the  circumstances  upon  which 
the  disputed  question  really  hinged.  Meti^hors,  for  the  most  part, 
therefore,  assume  the  proposition  which  they  are  broueht  to  prove : 
their  use  is,  to  aid  tie  apprehension  of  it ;  to  make  cleany  and  vividly 
comprehended  what  it  is  that  the  person  who  employs  the  metaphor  is 
proposing  to  make  out ;  and  sometimes  also,  by  what  media  he  proposes 
to  ao  so.  For  an  apt  metaphor,  though  it  cannot  prove,  often  suggests 
the  proof. 

For  instance,  when  ^Mr.  Carlyle,  rebuking  the  Byronic  vein,  says 
that  "  strength  does  not  manifest  itself  in  spasms,  but  in  stout  bearing 
of  burdens ;"  the  metaphor  proves  nothing,  it  is  no  argument,  only  an 
allusion  to  an  argument ;  in  no  odier  way  however  ccHild  so  much  of 
argument  be  so  completely  suggested  in  so  few  words.  In  £su;t,  this 
admirable  expression  suggests  a  whole  train  of  reasoning,  which  it 
would  take  many  sentences  to  write  out  at  length.  As  thus :  Motions 
which  are  violent  but  brief,  which  lead  to  no  end,  and  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  are,  in  the  physical  body,  more  incident  to  a 
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weak  dian  to  a  strong  constitatum.  If  this  be  owing  to  a  cause  ^idiich 
equally  operates  in  what  relates  to  the  mind,  the  same  conclusion  will 
hold  Uiare  likewise.  But  such  is  really  the  fact.  For  the  body's 
liability  to  these  sudden  and  uncontrollable  motions  arises  from  irrita- 
bility, that  is,  unusual  susceptibility  of  being  moyed  out  of  its  ordinaiy 
course  by  transient  influences  :  which  may  equally  be  said  of  the  mind. 
Ani  this  susceptibility,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  must  arise  from  a 
weakness  of  the  forces  which  maintain  and  carry  on  the  ordinary  ac- 
tion of  the  system.  All  this  is  conyeyed  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  short  sen- 
tence. And  since  the  causes  are  alike  in  the  body  and  in  the  mind,  the 
analogy  is  a  just  one,  and  the  maxim  holds  of  the  one  as  much  as  of 
the  odier. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  metaphor,  although  no  proof  but  a  statement 
of  the  thing  to  be  proyed,  states  it  in  terms  which,  by  suggesting  a 
parallel  case,  put  the  mind  upon  the  track  of  tbe  real  proof.  The 
nearer  says,  "  Strength  does  not  manifest  itself  in  spasms — ^yery  true ; 
and  for  what  reason  V  Then  in  discoyering  the  reason,  he  finds  it  pre- 
cisely as  applicable  to  the  mind  as  it  is  to  the  body.  This  mode,  there- 
fore, of  cony  eying  an  argument,  independently  of^its  rhet<»ica]  adyan- 
tages,  ifas  a  logical  yalue ;  since  it  not  only  suggests  the  grounds  of 
the  conclusion,  but  points  out  another  case  in  which  those  groimds 
haye  been  found,  or  at  least  deemed  to  be,  sufficient. 
•  On  the  otber  hmid,  when  Bacon,  i^o  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
use  and  abuse  of  figuratiye  illustration,  says  that  the  stream  of  time 
has  brought  down  to  us  only  the  least  yaluable  part  of  the  wridngs  of 
the  ancients,  as  a  riyer  carries  firoth  and  straws  noating  on  its  surface, 
while  more  weighty  objects  sink  to  tbe  bottom ;  this,  eyen  if  the  asser- 
tion illustrated  by  it  were  true,  would  be  no  good  illustration,  there 
being  no  parity  of  cause.  The  leyity  by  which  substances  float  on  a 
stream,  and  the  leyity  whidi  is  synonymous  with  worthlessness,  haye 
nothing  in  comnK>n  except  the  name ;  and  (to  show  how  little  yalue 
there  is  in  the  metaphor)  we  need  only  change  the  Word  into  huoytmcy, 
to  turn  the  semblance  of  argument  inyolyed  in  Bacon's  iUustratiou 
directly  against  himself 

A  metaphor,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  argument^  but  as 
an  assertion  thatv  an  argument  exists ;  that  a  parity  subsists  between  , 
the  case  from  which  the  metaphor  is  drawn  and  that  to  which  it  is 
applied.  This  parity  may  exist  though  the  two  cases  be  apparently 
yery  remote  from  one  another:  the  only  resemblance  existing  between 
them  may  be  a  resemblance  of  relations,  an  anald|;y  in  Ferguson's  and 
Ardibishop  Wbately's  sense.  As  in  the  instance  quoted  from  Mr. 
Carlyle :  mere  is  no  resemblance  between  conyulsions  of  the  body  and 
fits  of  passion  in  the  mind,  considered  in  themselyes ;  the  resemblance 
is  between  the  relation  which  conyulsion^  of  the  body  bear  to  its  ordi- 
nary motions,  and  that  which  fits  of  passion  in  die  mind  bear  to  its 
steadier  feelings.  Thus,  where  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is  the  widest;  where  the  metaphor  seems  the  most  far-fetched, 
the  analogy  the  most  remote ;  and  where,  consequently,  a  limited  and 
literal  understanding  would  be  most  apt  to  shut  itsdf  up  within  its 
intrenchment  of  prose,  and  refuse  adnuttance  to  the  metapbor,  under 
an  idea  that  cases  so  yery  unlike  can  throw  no  light  upon  each  other; 
it  is  ofl»n  in  diose  yery  cases  diat  die  argument  which  tbe  metaphov 
inyolyes  and  suggests  is  the  most  conclusiye. 
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§  8.  To  terminate  the  subject  of  Fallacies  of  Greneralization,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said,  that  the  most  fertile  source  of  them  is  bad  classifica- 
tion; bringing  together  in  one  group,  and  under  one  name,  things 
which  have  no  common  properties,  or  none  but  such  as  are  too  unim 
portant  to  allow  general  propositions  of  any  considerable  value  to  be 
made  respecting  the  class.  The  misleading  effect  is  fi[reatest,  when  a 
word  which  in  common  use  expresses  some  definite  fact,  is  extended 
by  slight  links  of  connexion  to  cases  in  which  that  fact  does  not  exist, 
but  some  other  or  others  only  slightly  resembling  it.  Thus  Bacon,* 
in  speaking  of  the  Idola  or  Fallacies  arising  from  notions  temere  et 
inaqualiter  a  rebus  abstracUB^  exemplifies  them  by  the  nc^on  of  Humi- 
dum  or  Wet,  so  familiar  in  the  physics  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages.  '^  Invenietur  verbum  istud,  Himudum,  nihil  aliud  quam  nota 
confusa  diversarum  actionum,  quae  nullam  constantiam  autreductionem 
patiuntur.  Significat  enim,  et  quod  circa  aliud  corpus  facile  se  cir- 
cumfundit;  et  quod  in  se'est  indeterminabile,  nee  consistere  potest; 
et  quod  facile  cedit  undi(^ue ;  et  quod  &cile  se  dividit  et  dispergit ;  et 
quod  facile  se  unit  et  colhgit ;  et  quod  facile  fluit,  et  in  motu  ponitur ; 
et  quod  alteri  corpori  facile  adhaeret,  idque  madefacit ;  et  quod  facile 
rcducitur  in  liquidum,  sive  colliquatur,  cum  antea  consisteret  Itaque 
quum  ad  hujus  nominis  praedicationem  et  impositionem  ventum  sit, 
si  alia  accipias,  flamma  humida  est ;  si  alia  accipias,  aer  humidus  non 
est ;  si  alia,  pulvis  minutus  humidus  est ;  si  alia,  vitrum  humidum  est : 
ut  facile  appareat,  istam  notionem  ex  aqu&  tantum,  et  communibus  et 
vulgaribus  liquoribus,  absque  ull4  debit&  verificatione,  temere  abstrac- 
tam  esse." 

Bacon  himself  is  not  exempt  from  a  similar  accusation  when  inquir- 
ing into  the  nature  of  heat ;  where  he  occasionally  proceeds  like  one 
who,  seeking  for  the  cause  of  hardness,  after  examining  that  quality  in 
iron,  flint,  and  diamond,  should  expect  to  find  that  it  is  something 
which  can  be  traced  also  in  hard  water,  a  hard  knot,  and  a  hard 
heart. 

The  word  Klmjaig  in  the  Grreek  philosophy,  and  the  words  Genera- 
tion and  Corruption  both  then  and  long  afterwards,  denoted  such  a 
multitude  of  heterogeneous  phenomena,  that  any  attempt'  at  philo- 
sophizing in  which  those  words  were  used  was  sJmost  as  neoessaiily 
abortive  as  if  the  word  hard  had  been  taken  to  denote  a  class  including 
all  the  things  mentioned  above.  KlvTjaic,  for  instance,  which  properly 
signified  motion,  was  taken  to  denote  not  only  all  emotion  but  even  all 
change  :  dkXoi<t>aig  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  modes  of  Kivriaig, 
The  effect  was,  to  connect  vnth  every  form  of  AAAo/watf  or  chan^, 
ideas  drawn  firom  motion  in  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  and  which 
had  no  real  connexion  with  any  other  kind  of  Klvrjai^  than  that.  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  labcnred  under  a  continual  embarrassment  fi-om  liiiB 
misuse  of  terms.  But  if  we  proceed  further  in  this  direction  wo  shall 
encroach  upon  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity,  which  belongs  to  a  different 
class,  the  last  in  order  of  our  classification.  Fallacies  of  Confusion. 

•  Xov.  Org.,  Aph.  eO. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PALLACIE8  OF  RATIOCINATION. 


§  1.  We  have  now,  in  our  progress  through  the  classes  of  Fallacies, 
arrived  at  those  to  which,  in  the  common  books  of  logic,  the  appellation 
is  in  general  exclusively  appropriated ;  those  which  have  their  seat  In 
the  radocinative  or  deducuve  part  of  the  investi^^on  of  truth.  On 
these  fallacies  it  ia  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  insist  at  any  length,  as 
they  have  been  so  admirably  treated  in  a  work  familiar  to  almost  all, 
in  Uiis  country  at  least,  who  feel  any  interest  in  these  speculations, 
Archbishop  Whately's  Logic,  Against  the  more  obvious  torms  of  this 
class  of  fallacies,  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  are  a  complete  protection. 
Not  (as  we  have  so  often  said)  that  £e  ratiocination  cannot  be  good 
unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  but  that,  by  showing  it  in  that 
form,  we  are  sure  to  discover  if  it  be  bad,  or  at  least  if  it  contain  any 
fallacy  of  this  class. 

§  2.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratiocination  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  include 
the  errors  committed  in  processes  which  have  the  appearance  only,  not 
the  reality,  of  an  inference  from  premisses ;  the  fallacies  connected  with 
the  conversion  and  aequipollency  of  propositions.  I  believe  errors  of 
this  description  to  be  far  more  frequently  committed  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  dian  their  extreme  obviousness  might  seem  to  admit  of. 
For  example,  the  simple  conversion  of  an  universal  affirmative  propo- 
sition.  All  A  are  B  therefore  all  B  are  A,  I  take  to  be  a  very  common* 
form  of  error :  though  committed,  lik%  many  other  fallacies,  oflener  in 
the  silence  of  thought  than  in  express  words,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
clearly  enunciated  without  being  detected.  And  so  with  another  form 
of  fallacy,  not  substantially  different  from  thepreceding ;  the  erroneous 
conversion  of  an  hypothetical  proposition.  The  proper  converse  of  an 
hypothetical  proposition  is  this :  If  the  consequent  be  false,  the  ante* 
cedent  is  false  ;  but  this,  If  the  consequent  be  true,  the  antecedent  is 
true,  by  no  means  holds  good,  but  is  an  error  corresponding  to  the 
simple  conversion  of  an  universal  affirmative.  Yet  hardly  anything  is 
more  common  than  for  people,  in  their  private  thou^ts,  to  draw  this 
inference.  As  when  the  conclusion  is  accepted,  which  it  so  often  is, 
for  proof  of  the  premisses.  That  the  premisses  cannot  be  true  if  the 
conclusion  is  false,  is  the  unexceptionable  foundation  of  the  legitimate 
mode  of  reasoning  called  a  reductio  ad  ahsvrdum.  But  men  continu- 
ally think  and  express  themselves  as  if  they  also  believed  that  the 
premisses  cannot  be  false  if  the  conclusion  is  true.  The  truth,  or  sup- 
posed truth,  of  the  inferences  which  follow  from  a  doctrine,  often  ena- 
bles it  to  find  acceptance  in  spite  of  gross  absurdities  in  it  How  many 
B^ems  of  philosophy,  which  had  scarcely  any  intrinsic  recommenda- 
tion, have  been  received  by  thoughtful  men  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  lend  additional  support  to  religion,  morality,  some  favorite 
view  of  politics,  or  some  other  cherished  persuasion  %  not  merely  be- 
cause their  vnshes  were  thereby  enlisted  on  its  side,  but  because  its 
leading  to  what  they  deemed  sound  conclusions  appeared  to  them  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its  truth :  though  the  presumption,  when 
newed  in  its  true  light,  amounted  only  to  the  absence  of  that  particular 
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kind  of  evidence  of  falsehood,  which  would  have  resulted  from  its  lead- 
ing by  correct  inference  to  something  already  reco^ized  as  false. 

Again,  the  verv  frequent  error  in  conduct,  of  mistaking  reverse  of 
wrong  for  ng^t,  is  the  practical  form  of  a  lo^cal  error  with  respec*:  to 
the  Opposition  of  Propositions.  It  is  committed  for  want  of  the  haMt' 
of  distinguishing  the  contrary  of  a  proposition  from  the  contradictory 
of  it,  and  of  attending  to  the  logical  canon,  that  contrary  propositions, 
though  they  cannot  both  be  true,  may  both  be  frJse.  If  the  error 
were  to  express  itself  in  words  it  would  run  distinctly  counter  to  this 
canon.  It  generally,  however,  does  not  so  express  itself  and  to  com- 
pel it  to  do  so  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  detecting  and  exposing  it. 

§  3.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratiocination  are  to  be  ranked,  in  the  first 
place,  aU  the  cases  of  vicious  syllogism  laid  down  in  the  books.  These 
generally  resolve  themselves  into  having  more  than  three  terms  to  the* 
syllogism,  either  avowedly,  or  in  the  covert  mode  of  an  undistributed 
middle  term  or  an  iUicit  process  of  one  of  the  two  extremes.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  very  eas^  fully  to  convict  an  argument  of  falling  under 
any  one  of  these  vicious  cases  in  particular;  for  the  reason  already 
quoted  from  Archbishop  Whately,  that  the  premisses  are  seldom  for- 
mally set  out :  if  they  were,  the  fallacy  would  impose  upon  nobody  i 
and  while  they  are  not,  it  is  almost  always  to  a  certain  degree  optional 
in  what  manner  the  suppressed  link  shall  be  filled  up.  The  mles  of 
the  syllogism  are  rules  for  compelling  a.  person  to  oe  aware  of  the 
whole  of  what  he  must  undertake  to  defend  if  he  persists  in  maintain- ' 
ing  his  conclusion.  He  has  it  almost  always  in  his  power  to  make  his 
syllogism  ffood  by  introducing  a  false  premiss ;  and  hence  it  is  scarcely 
ever  possible  decidedly  to  affirm  that  any  argument  involves  a  bad* 
syllogism :  but  this  detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  syllogistic 
rules,  since  it  is  by  them  that  a  reasoner  is  compelled  distinctly  to  make 
his  election  what  premisses  he  is  prepared  to  maintain.  The  election 
made,  there  is  generally  so  little  difficulty  in  seeing  whether  the  con- 
clusion follows  irom  the  premisses  set  out,  that  we  mieht  without  mudi 
logical  impropriety  have  merged  this  fourth  class  of  fallacies  in  the 
fimi,  or  Fallacies  of  Confusion. 

§  4.  Perhaps,  hbwever,  the  commonest,  and  certainly  the  most  dan- 
gerous fallacies  of  this  class,  are  those  which  do  not  lie  in  a  single 
syllogism,  but  slip  in  between  one  syllogism  and  another  in  a  chain  of 
argument,  and  are  committed  by  changing  the  premisses,  A  proposi- 
tion is  proved,  or  an  acknowledged  truth  laid  down,  in  the  first  part  of 
an  argumentation,  and  in  the  second  a  further  argument  is  founded  not 
upon  the  same  proposition,  but  upon  some  other,  resemblinsr  it  suffi- 
ciently tp  be.  mistaken  for  it.  Instances  of  this  faUacy  will  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  argumentative  discourses  of  unprecise  thinkers ;  and 
we  need  only  here  advert  to  one  of  the  obscurer  forms  of  it,  recognized 
by  the  schoolmen  as  the  fallacy  a  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  stm- 
fHiciter.  This  is  committed  when,  ii»  the  premisses,  a  proposition  is 
asserted  with  a  qualification,  and  the  qualification  lost  sight  of  in  the 
conclusion ;  or  oftener,  when  a  limitation  or  condition,  though  not  as- 
serted, is  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  but  is  forgotten 
when  that  proposition  comes  to  be  employed  as  a  premiss.  Many  of 
the  bad  arguments  in  vogue  belong  to  wis  class  of  error.  The  premiss 
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is  some  admitted  tmth,  some  common  maxim,  the  reasons  or  evidenca 
for  which  have  been  forgotten,  or  are  not  thought  of  at  the  dme,  but 
if  they  had  been  thought  of  would  have  shown  the  necessity  of  so 
limiting  the  premiss,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  supported  the  con- 
dhision  drawm  from  it. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  fallacy  in  what  is  called,  by  Adam  Smith  and 
others,  the  Mercantile  Theory  in  Political  Economy.  That  theory  sets 
out  from  the  common  maxim,  that  whatever  brings  in  money  enriches ; 
or  that  every  one  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  he 
obtains.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  value  of  any  branch  of 
trade,  or  of  the  trade  of  the  country  altogether,  consists  in  the  balance 
of  money  it  brings  in ;  that  any  trade  which  carries  more  money  out 
of  the  country  than  it  draws  into  it  is  a  losing  trade ;  that  therefore 
money  should  be  attracted  into  the  country,  and  kept  there,  by  pro- 
hibitions and  bounties ;  and  a  train  of  similar  coix>llarie8.  All  for  want 
of  reflecting  that  if  the  riches  of  an  individual  are  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  he  can  command,  it  is  because  that  is  the  measure 
of  his  power  of  purchasing  money *s  worth;  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  he  is  not  debarred  from  employing  his  money  in 
such  purchases.  The  premiss,  therefore,  is  only  true  secundum  quid  ; 
but  the  theory  assumes  it  to  be  true  absolutely,  and  infers  that  increase 
of  money  is  increase  of  riches,  even  when  produced  by  means  subver- 
sive of  tbe  condition  under  which  alone  money  is  riches. 

A  second  instance  is,  tne  argument  by  which  it  used  to  be  contended, 
before  the  commutation  of  tithe,  that  tithes  fell  upon  the  landlord,  and 
were  a  deduction  from  rent ;  because  the  rent  of  tithe-fr^e  land  was 
always  higher  than  that  of  land  of  the  same  quality  and  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  situation,  subject  to  tithe.  Whether  it  be  true  that  a  tithe 
falls  on  rent  or  no,  a  treatise  on  Logic  is  not  the  place  to  examine : 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  no  proof  of  it.  Whether  the  proposition 
be  true  or  false,  tithe-free  land  must,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  pay 
a  higher  rent.  For  if  tithes  do  not  fall  on  rent,  it  must  be  because 
they  fall  on  the  consumer ;  because  they  raise  the  price  of  com.  But 
if  com  be  raised  in  price,  the  farmer  of  tithe-fr'ee  as  well  as  the  farmer 
of  tithed  land  gets  the  benefit.  To  the  latter  the  rise  is  but  a  com- 
pensation for  the  tithe  he  pays ;  to  the  first,  who  pays  none,  it  is  clear 
gam,  and  Aerefore  enables  him,  and  if  there  be  fi^edom  of  competi- 
tion forces  him,  to  pay  so  much  the  more  rent  to  bis  landlord.  This 
is  the  refutation  of  the  fallacy.  The  question  remains,  to  what  class 
of  fallacies  it  belongs.  The  premiss  is,  that  the  owner  of  tithed  land 
receives  less  rent  than  the  o^vner  of  tithe-free  land ;  the  conclusion  is, 
that  therefore  he  receives  less  than  he  himself  would  receive  if  tithe 
were  abolished.  But  the  premiss  is  only  true  conditionally ;  the  owner 
of  tithed  land  receives  less  than  what  the  ovnier  of  tithe-free  land  is 
enabled  to  receive  when  other  lands  are  tithed;  while  the  conclusion 
is  applied  to  a  state  of  circumstances  in  which  that  condition  fails,  and 
in  which,  by  consequence,  the  premiss  would  not  be  true.  The  fallacy, 
therefore,  is  a  dicta  secundum  q^d  ad  dictum  simpliciter, 

A  third  example  is  the  opposition  sometimes  made  to  legitimate  in- 
terferences of  government  in  the  economical  affairs  of  society,  grounded 
upon  a -misapplication  of  the  maxim,  that  an  individual  is  a  better 
iudge  than  the  government  of  what  is  for  his  own  pecuniary  interest. 
This  objection  was  urged  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  system  of  colonization, 
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one  of  the  greatest  practical  improvements  in  public  affairs  which  have 
been  made  in  our  time.  Mr.  Wakefield's  principle,  as  most  people 
are  now  awai*e,  is  the  artificial  concentration  of  the  settlers,  by  fixing 
such  a  price  upon  unoccupied  land  as  may  preserve  the  most  desirable 
•proportion  between  the  quantity  of  land  in  culture,  and  the  laboring 
population.  Against  this  it  was  argued,  that  if  individuals  found  it  for 
their  advantage  to  occupy  extensive  tracts  of  land,  they,  being  better 
judges  of  their  own  interest  than  the  legblature  (which  can  only  pro- 
ceed on  general  rules),  ought  not  to  be  restrained  &om  doine  so.  JBut 
in  this  argument  it  was  forgotten  that  the  &ct  of  a  man's  taking  a  largo 
tract  of  land  is  evidence  only  that  it  is  his  interest  to  take  as  much  as 
other  people,  but  not  that  it  might  not  be  for  his  interest  to  content 
himself  with  less,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  other  people  would  do 
so  too ;  an  assurance  which  nothing  but  a  government  regulation  can 
give.  If  all  other  people  took  much,  and  he  only  a  little,  he  would 
reap  none  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  concentration  of  the 
population  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  procuring  labor  for  hire, 
but  would  have  placed  himself  without  equivalent,  in  a  situation  of 
voluntary  inferiority.  The  proposition,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of 
land  which  people  will  take  when  left  to  themselves  is  that  which  it 
is  most  for  their  interest  to  take,  is  true  only  secundum  quid:  it  is  only 
their  interest  while  they  have  no  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  one 
another.  But  the  argument  disregards  the  limitation,  and  takes  the 
proposition  for  true  simpliciter. 

One  of  the  conditions  oflenest  dropped,  when  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  true  proposition  is  employed  as  a  premiss  for  proving  others,  is 
the  condition  of  time.  It  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that  prices, 
profits,  wages,  &c.  "  always  find  their  level ;"  but  this  is  often  inter- 
preted as  if  it  meant  that  they  are  always,  or  generally,  at  their  level ; 
while  the  truth  is,  as  Coleridge  epigrammatically  expresses  it,  that 
they  are  slyrsyBjinding  their  level,  **  which  might  be  taken  as  a  para- 
phrisise  or  ironical  definition  of  a  storm.'' 

Under  the  same  head  of  fallacy  (d  dicta  secundum  quid  ad  dictum 
simpliciter)  might  be  placed  all  the  errors  which  are  vulgarly  called 
misapplications  of  abstract  truths :  that  is,  where  a  principle,  true  (as 
the  common  expression  is)  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  all  modifying  causes 
being  supposea  absent,  is  reasoned  upon  as  if  it  were  true  absolutely, 
and  no  modifying  circumstances  could  ever  by  possibiHty  exist.  This 
very  common  form  of  error  it  is  not  requisite  diat  we  should  exemplify 
here,  as  it  will  be  particularly  treated  of  hereaft:er  in  its  application  to 
the  subjects  on  which  it  is  most  frequent  and  most  faXaf,  those  of  poli- 
tics and  society. 
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CHAPTER  Vn, 

FALLACIES  OF  CONFUSION. 


§  !•  Under  this  fifth  and  last  class  we  find  it  convenient  to  arrange 
all  those  fallacies,  in  which  the  source  of  error  is  not  so  much  a  faue 
estimate  of  the  probative  force  of  known  evidence,  as  an  indistinct,  in- 
definite, and  fluctuating  conception  of  what  the  evidence  is. 

At  the  head  of  these  stanas  that  multitudinous  body  of  fiillacious 
reasonings  in  which  the  source  of  error  is  the  ambiguity  of  terms :  when 
something  which  is  true  if  a  word  be  used  in  a  particular  sense,  is  rea- 
soned upon  as  if  it  were  true  in  another  sense.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  not  a  mal-estimation  of  evidence,  because  there  is  not  properly  any 
evidence  to  the  point  at  all ;  there  is  evidence,  but  to  a  difierent  point, 
which,  fiom  a  confused  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same.  This  error  will  naturally  bo  oftener  com- 
mitted in  our  ratiocinations  than  in  our  direct  inductions,  because  in 
the  former  we  are  deciphering  our  own  or  other  people's  notes,  while 
in  the  latter  we  have  the  things  themselves  present,  either  to  our  senses 
or  to  our  memory.  Except,  indeed,  when  the  induction  is  not  from 
individual  cases  to  a  generality,  but  from  generalities  to  a  still  higher 

generalization ;  in  that  case  the  fallacy  of  ambiguity  may  affect  the  in* 
uctive  process  as  well  as  the  ratiocinative.  It  occurs  in  ratiocination 
in  two  ways :  when  the  middle  term  is  ambiguous,  or  when  one  of  the 
terms  of  tiie  syllogism  is  taken  in  one  sense  in  the  premisses,  and  in 
another  sense  in  the  conclusion. 

Some  good  exemplifications  of  this  fallacy  are  given  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  **  One  case,"  says  he,  "  which  may  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  t;^e  head  of  Ajnbiguous  Middle,  is  what  is  called  FaUacia 
Figures  DictionUf  the  fallacy  built  on  the  grammatical  structure  of 
language,  from  men's  usually  taking  for  granted  that  paronymou* 
words  (t.  f.  those  belonging  to  each  other,  as  the  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, verb,  &c.,  of  the  same  root)  have  a  precisely  correspondent 
meaning,  which  is  by  no  means  univerBally  tne  case.  Such  a  fallacy 
could  not  indeed  be  even  exhibited  in  strict  logical  form,  which  would 
preclude  even  the  attempt  at  it,  since  it  has  two  middle  terms  in  sound 
as  well  as  sense ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in  practice  than  to  vary 
continually  the  terms  employed,  with  a  view  to  grammatical  conve- 
nience ;  nor  ift  there  anything  unfair  in  such  a  practice,  as  long  as  the 
meaning  is  preserved  unaltered;  e.g.  'murder  should  be  punished 
with  death ;  this  man  is  a  murderer,  therefore  he  deserves  to  die,'  &c. 
Here  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  (in  tiiis  case  just)  that  to  commit 
murder,  and  to  be  a  murderer,  to  deserve  death,  and  to  be  one  who 
ought  to  die,  are,  respectively,  equivalent  expressions ;  and  it  would 
frequenUy  prove  a  heavy  inconvenience  to  be  debarred  this  kind  ot 
liberty;  but  the  abuse  of  it  gives  rise  to  die  Fallacy  in  question :  e,g, 
prtjjectari  are  unfit  to  be  trusted ;  this  man  has  formed  a  project,  there- 
fore he  is  unfit  to  be  trusted :  here  the  sophist  proceeds  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  who  forms  a  project  must  be  a  projector:  whereas 
the  bad  sense  that  commonly  attaches  to  the  latter  word,  is  not  at  all 
implied  in  the  former.     This  fallacy  may  often  be  considered  as  lying 
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not  in  the  middle,  but  in  one  of  the  terms  of  the  conclusion ;  so  that 
the  conclusion  drawn  shah  not  be,  in  reality,  at  all  warranted  by  the 
premisses,  though  it  will  appear  to  be  so,  by  means  of  the  grammatical 
affinity  of  the  words ;  e.  g.  to  be  acquainted  with  the  guilty  is  a  pre- 
sumption  of  guilt;  this  man  is  so  acquainted,  therefore  we  moy  presume 
that  he  is  guilty:  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  an 
exact  correspondence  between  presume  and  presumption,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  really  exist;  for  'presumption'  is  commonly  used  to 
express  a  kind  of  slight  suspicion;  whereas  *  to  presume'  amounts  to 
absolute  belief.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  a  non-corres- 
pondence in  paronymous  words,  similar  to  that  above  instanced;  as 
between  art  and  artful,  design  and  designing,  Jaith  SLud  Jaithful,  &c.| 
and  the  more  slight  the  variation  of  meaning,  the  nu>re  likely  is  the 
fallacy  to  be  successful ;  for  when  the  words  have  become  so  widely 
removed  in  sense  as  'pity'  and  'pitiful,'  every  one  would  perceive 
such  a  fallacy,  nor  could  it  be  employed  but  in  iest.* 

*'  The  present  Fallacy,"  continues  the  Archbishop,  "  is  nearly  allied 
to,  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of,  that  founded 
on  etymology;  viz.,  when  a  term  is  used,  at  one  time  in  its  customary, 
and  at  anodier  in  its  etymological  sense.  Perhaps  no  example  of 
this  can  be  found  that  is  more  extensively  and  mischievously  employed 
than  in  the  case  of  the  word  representative:  assuming  that  its  right 
meaning  must  correspond  exactly  with  the  strict  and  original  sense  of 
the  verb '  represent,'  the-sophist  persuades  the  multitude,  Uiat  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  be  guided  in  all  points  by  tho 
opinion  of  his  constituents ;  and,  in  short,  to  be  merely  their  spokes^ 
man:  whereas  law  and  custom,  which  in  this  case  may  be  considered 
as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term,  require  no  such  thing,  but  enjoin  the 
representative  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  oum  judgment,  and  on 
his  own  responsibility." 

The  following  are  instances,  of  great  practical  importance,  in  which 
arguments  are  habitually  founded  upon  a  verbal  ambiguity. 

The  mercantile  public  are  frequently  led  into  this  fallacy  by  the 
phrase  "  scarcity  of  money,"  In  the  language  of  commerce  "  money" 
has  two  meanings :  currency,  or  the  circulating  medium ;  and  capital 
seeking  investment,  especially  investment  on  loan.  In  this  last  sense 
the  word  is  used  when  the  "  money  market"  is  spoken  of,  and  when 
the  "  value  of  money"  is  said  to  be  high  or  low,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  meant  The  consequence  of  this  ambiguity  is,  that  as  soon  as 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  latter  of  these  senses  begins  to  be  felt,  as 
soon  as  there  is  difficulty  of  obtaining  loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is 
high,  it  is  concluded  that  this  must  arise  from  causes  acting  upon  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  other  and  more  popular  sense ;  diat  the 
circuladng  medium  must  have  diminished  in  quantity,  or  ought  to  be 
increased.  I  am  aware  that,  independently  of  the  double  meaning  of 
the  term,  there  are  in  the  facts  themselves  some  peculiarities,  giving  an 
^parent  support  to  this  error ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 

*  An  example  of  this  f&llacy  vb  the  popular  error  that  ttnng  drink  must  be  a  cause  of 
ttnngth.  There  is  here  fallacy  within  fallacy ;  for  mnting  that  the  worfs  •*  strong^  and 
*'  strength"  were  not  (as  they  are)  applied  in  a  totally  different  sense  to  fermented  liquors 
and  to  the  human  body,  there  would  still  be  invoWea  the  error  of  supposing  that  an  efibct 
most  be  like  its  cause ;  that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  are  likely  to  resemble  the 
phenomenon  itself;  which  we  have  already  treated  of  as  an  ^  priori  fidlacy  of  the  firs' 
rank. 
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Stands  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  intercepts  all  at- 
tempts to  throw  Hght  upon  it. 

Another  ambiguous  expression  which  continually  meets  us  in  the 
political  controversies  of  the  present  time,  especisdly  in  those  whidi 
relate  to  (organic  changes,  is  the  phrase  "influence  of  property;** 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  influence  of  respect  for  superior  in- 
telligence, or  gratitude  for  the  kind  offices  which  persons  of  large 
property  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  at  other  times  ror 
the  influence  of  fear ;  fear  of  the  worse  sort  of  power,  which  large 
property  also  gives  to  its  possessor,  the  power  of  doing  mischief  to 
dependents.  To  confound  these  two,  is  the  standing  fallacy  of  ambi- 
guity brought  against  those  who  seek  to  purify  our  electoral  system 
from  corruption  and  intimidation.  "  The  influence  of  property  is 
beneficial :"  granted,  if  the  former  species  of  influence  and  that  alone 
be  meant;  but  conclusions  are  thence  drawn  in  condemnation  of 
expedients  which  (like  secret  voting,  for  example)  would  deprive 
property  of  some  of  its  influences,  though  only  of  the  latter  and  bad 
kind.  Persuasive  influence,  acting  through  the  conscience  of  the 
voter,  and  carrying  his  heart  and  mind  with  it,  is  beneficial — there- 
fore we  are  to  infer  that  coercive  influence,  which  compels  him  to 
forget  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  or  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  moral 
convictions,  ought  not  to  be  placed  under  restraint 

Another  word  which  is  often  turned  into  an  instrument  of  the  fidlacy 
of  ambiguity  is  Theory.  In  its  most  proper  acceptation,  theory  means 
the  completed  result  of  philosophical  inauction  m>m  experience.  In 
that  sense,  there  are  erroneous  as  well  as  true  theories,  for  induction 
may  be  incorrectly  performed,  but  theory  of  some  sort  is  the  necessary 
result  of  knowing  anything  of  a  subject,  and  having  put  one*s  knowl 
edge  into  the  £:>rm  of  general  propositions  for  the  guidance  of  practice. 
In  another  and  more  vulgar  sense,  theory  means  any  mere  fiction  of 
the  imagination,  endeavoring  to  conceive  how  a  thing  may  possibly 
have  been  produced,  instead  of  examining  how  it  was  produced.  In 
this  sense  only  are  theory,  and  theorists,  unsafe  guides ;  but  because 
of  this,  ridicule  or  discredit  is  attempted  to  be  attached  to  theory  in  its 
proper  sense,  that  is,  to  legitimate  generalization,  tlie  end  and  aim  of 
all  philosophy;  and  a  conclusion  is  represented  as  worthless,  just 
because  that  has  been  done,  whidi  if  done  correctly  constitutes  the 
highest  worth  that  a  principle  for  the  guidance  of  practice  can  possess, 
namely,  to  comprehend  in  a  few  words  the  real  law  on  which  a  phe- 
nomenon depends,  or  some  property  or  relation  which  is  universaUy 
true  of  it 

*'  The  Church"  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean  the  clergy  alone, 
sometimes  the  whole  body  of  believers,  or  at  least  of  communicants. 
The  declamations  respecting  the  inviolability  of  church  property  are 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  their  apparent  force  to  this  ambiguity. 
The  clerc;y,  being  called  the  church,  are  supposed  to  be  the  real  owners 
of  what  IS  called  church  property;  whereas  they  are  in  truth  only  the 
managing  members  of  a  much  larger  body  of  proprietors,  and  enjoy 
on  their  own  part  a  mere  usufinct,  not  extending  beyond  a  life  interest 

The  foUowmg  is  a  favorite  argument  of  Plato.  No  one  desires  evil, 
knowing  it  to  be  so :  to  do  wrong  is  evil ;  therefore  no  one  desires  to 
do  wrong  knowing  that  which  he  desires,  but  only  in  conaemience  of 
ignorance.    In  this  syllogism  the  ambiguous  word  is  the  middle  temv 
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Evil,  the  double  meaning  of  whidi  is  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  t 
yet  on  this  foundation  Plato  constructs  his  principal  ethical  doctrine, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  most  of  the  philosophical  sects  among 
the  later  Greeks ;  that  virtue  is  a  branch  of  intelligence,  and  is  to  be 
produced,  therefore,  mainly  by  intellectual  cultivation.  All  the  inquiries 
mto  the  summum  bonum  in  the  philosophical  schools  were  infected  with 
the  same  fallacy;  the  ambiguous  word  being,  as  before.  Evil,  or  its 
contrary  correlative.  Good,  which  sometimes  meant  what  is  good  for 
oneself,  at  other  times  what  is  good  for  other  people.  That  nothing 
which  is  a  cause  of  evil  on  the  whole  to  other  people,  can  be  really 
good  for  the  agent  himself,  is  indeed  a  possible  tenet,  and  always  a 
favorite  one  wiBi  moralists,  although  in  the  present  age  the  question 
has  rather  been,  not  whether  the  proposition  is  true,  but  how  society 
and  education  can  be  so  ordered  as  to  make  it  true.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  proved  merely  by  the  fact  that  a  thing  beneficial  to  the  world, 
and  a  thing  beneficial  to  a  person  himself,  are  both  in  common  parlance 
called  good.     That  is  no  valid  ammient,  but  a  fallacy  of  ambiguity. 

Of  such  stuff,  however,  were  the  ethical  speculations  of  the  ancients 
principally  composed,  especially  in  the  dechning  period  of  the  Greek 
philosophic  mind.  The  following  is  a  stoical  argument  taken  from 
Cicero  De  Finibus,  book  the  third :  ''  Quod  est  bonum,  omne  laudabile 
est.  Quod  autem  laudabile  est,  omne  honestum  est.  Bonum  igitur 
quod  est,  honestum  est."  Here  the  ambiguous  word  is  laudabile, 
which  in  the  minor  premiss  means  anything  which  mankind  are  accus- 
tomed, on  good  grounds,  to  admire  or  value ;  as  beauty,  for  instance, 
or  good  fortune :  but  in  the  major,  it  denotes  exclusively  moral  qualities. 
In  much  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  were  led  to  au  their  absurdest 
paradoxes;  as  that  the  virtuous  man  is  alone  free,  alone  beautiful, 
alone  a  kin?,  &;c.  Whoever  has  virtue  has  GtK>d  (because  it  has  been 
previously  determined  not  to  call  anything  else  good) ;  but  as^ain.  Good 
necessarily  includes  freedom,  beauty,  and  even  royalty,  cdl  of  these 
being  good  things ;  therefore  whoever  has  virtue  has  all  these. 

The  fbllowine  is  an  argument  of  Descartes  to  prove,  in  his  d  priori 
manner,  the  being  of  God.  The  conception,  says  he,  of  an  infinite 
Being  proves  the  real  existence  of  such  a  being.  For  if  there  is  not 
really  any  such  being,  I  must  have  made  the  conception ;  but  if  I 
could  make  it,  I  can  also  unmake  it;  which  evidendy  is  not  true; 
therefore,  there  must  be  externally  to  myself  an  archetype,  from  which 
the  conception  was  derived.  The  ambiguity  in  this  case  is  in  the  pro- 
noun /,  by  which,  in  one  place,  is  to  be  understood  my  wHl,  in  another 
the  laws  of  my  nature.  If  the  conception,  existing  as  it  does  in  my 
mind,  had  no  ori^al  without,  the  conclusion  would  unquestionably 
follow  that  I  made  it :  that  is,  the  laws  of  my  nature  must  have  spon- 
taneously Evolved  it;  but  that  my  will  made  it,  would  not  follow. 
Now  when  Descartes  afterwards  adds  that  I  cannot  unmake  the  con- 
ception, he  means  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an  act  of  my  will : 
which  is  true,  but  is  not  the  proposition  required.  That  what  some 
of  the  laws  of  my  nature  have  produced,  other  laws,  or  those  same 
laws  in  other  circumstances,  might  not  subsequently  efface,  he  would 
hare  found  it  difficult  to  establish. 

Analogous  to  this  are  some  of  the  ambiguities  in  the  fr^e-will  con- 
troversy ;  which,  as  they  will  come  under  special  consideration  in  the 
concluding  Book,  I  only  mention  memoruB  coi^d.  In  that  discussion^ 
3S 
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too,  the  word  /  is  often  shifted  from  one  meaning  to  another,  at  one 
time  standing  for  my  vohtions,  at  another  time  for  me  actions  which  are 
the  consequences  of  them,  or  the  mental  dispositions  from  which  they 
proceed.  The  latter  ambiguity  is  exemplified  in  an  argument  of  Ool^ 
ridge  (in  his  Aid^  to  Reflection),  in  support  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
It  is  not  true,  he  says,  that  man  is  governed  by  nK)tiyes ;  "  the  man 
makes  the  motive,  not  the  motive  the  man;"  the  proof  being  that 
^*  what  is  a  strong  motive  to  one  man  is  no  motive  at  all  to  another." 
The  premiss  is  true,  but  only  amounts  to  this,  that  dififerent  persons 
have  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  same  motive ;  as  they 
have  also  to  the  same  intoxicating  liquid,  which  however  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  free  to  be  drunk  or  not  drunk,  whatever  quantity  they  may 
drink.  What  is  proved  is,  that  certain  mental  conditions  in  the  man 
himself,  must  codperate,  in  the  production  of  the  act,  with  the  external 
inducement :  but  those  mental  conditions  also  are  the  effect  of  causes ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  argument  to  prove  that  they  can  arise  with- 
out a  cause-*that  a  spontaneous  determination  of  the  man's  will,  with- 
out any  cause  at  all,  overtakes  place,  as  the  free-will  doctrine  supposes. 

The  double  use,  in  the  free-will  controversy,  of  the  word  Necessity, 
which  sometimes  stands  only  for  Certainty,  at  other  times  for  Compul- 
sion ;  sometimes  for  what  cannot  be  prevented,  at  other  times  only  for 
what  we  have  reason  to  be  assured  toill  not ;  has  been'  pointed  out 
by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  hereaiter  to  pur- 
sue it  to  some  of  its  ulterior  consequences. 

A  most  important  ambiguity,  both  in  common  and  in  metaphysical 
language,  is  tnus  pointed  out  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Logic :  *'  Same  (as  well  as  OnCt  Identical^  and  other  words  de- 
rived from  them)  is  used  frequently  in  a  sense  very  different  from  its 
primary  one,  as  applicable  to  a  single  object ;  being  employed  to  de 
note  great  similarity.  When  several  objects  are  undistinguishably 
alike,  one  single  description  will  apply  equally  to  any  of  them :  ana 
thence  they  are  said  to  be  all  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  appearance, 
Sec,  As,  e,g,,  when  we  say,  *  this  house  is  built  of  the  same  stone  with 
such  another,'  we  only  mean  that  the  stones  are  undistinguishable  in 
their  qualities ;  not  that  the  one  building  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
other  constructed  with  the  materials.  'V^ereas  sameness^  in  the  pri- 
mary sense,  does  not  even  necessarily  imply  similarity ;  for  if  we  say 
of  any  man  that  he  is  greatly  altered  since  such  a  time,  we  understand, 
and  indeed  imply  by  Sie  veiy  expression,  that  he  is  one  person,  thou^ 
different  in  several  qualities.  It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  Same,  m 
the  secondary  sense,  admits,  according  to  popular  usage,  of  degrees : 
we  speak  of  two  things  being  nearly  Uie  same,  but  not  entirely  :  per- 
sonal identity  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  enor  of  Realism  than  inattention  to  this  ambi|^ty. 
When  several  persons  are  said  to  have  one  and  the  same  opmion, 
thought,  or  idea,  men,  overlooking  the  true,  simple  statem^it  of  the 
case,  which  is,  that  they  are  all  thinking  alike,  lomb  for  something  more 
abstruse  and  mystical,  and  imagine  there  must  be  some  One  Thing,  in 
the  primary  sense,  though  not  an  individual,  which  is  present  at  once 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  these  persons ;  and  thence  readily  sprung  Plato's 
theory^  of  Ideas,  each  of  which  was,  according  to  him,  one  real,  eternal 
object,  existing  entire  and  complete  in  each  of  the  individual  objects 
that  are  known  by  one  name." 
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It  is,  indeed,  not  a  matter  of  inference  but  of  authentic  history,  that 
Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  (essentially  the 
same  as  the  Platonic)  of  substantial  forms  and  second  substances,  grew 
up  in  the  precise  way  here  pointed  out ;  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  finding,  in  things  which  were  said  to  have  the  taint  nature,  or  the 
%ame  qualities,  something  which  was  the  iame  in  the  very  sense  in  which 
a  man  is  the  same  as  himself.  All  the  idle  speculations  respecting  to 
5v,  TO  Sv,  TO  6fiolov,  and  similar  abstractions,  so  common  in  the  ancient 
and  in  some  modem  schools  of  philosophy,  sprung  from  the  same 
source.  The  Aristotelian  logicians  had,  however,  seen  one  case  of  the 
ambiguity,  and  provided  against  it,  with  their  peculiar  felicity  in  the 
invention  of  technical  language,  when  they  distinguished  things  which 
differed  both  specie  and  numero  from  those  which  differed  numero 
tantum,  that  is,  which  were  exactly  alike  (in  some  particular  respect  at 
least)  but  were  distinct  individuals.  An  extension  of  this  distinction 
to  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  Same,  namely,  things  which  are  the 
same  specie  tarUum^  and  a  thing  which  is  the  same  numero  as  well  as 
specie^  would  have  prevented  the  confusion  which  has  been  a  source  of 
so  much  darkness  and  such  an  abundance  of  positive  error  in  the  higher 
philosophy. 

One  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  philos* 
opher  of  eminence  may  be  led  away  by  an  ambiguity  of  language,  is 
arorded  by  this  very  case.  I  refer  to  the  famous  argument  by  which 
Bishop  Berkeley  flattered  himself  that  he  had  for  ever  put  an  end  to 
"skepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion.*'  It  is  briefly  as  follows.  1 
thought  of  a  thing  yesterday ;  I  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  I  think  of  it  again 
to-day.  I  had,  therefore,  in  my  mind  yesterday  an  idea  of  the  object; 
I  have  also  an  idea  of  it  to-day :  this  idea  is  evidently  not  another,  but 
the  very  same  idea.  Yet  an  intervening  time  elapsed  in  which  I  had 
it  not.  Where  was  the  idea  during  this  interval  ]  It  must  have  been 
somewhere;  it  did  not  cease  to  exist;  otherwise  the  idea  I  had  yester- 
day could  not  be  the  same  idea;  no  more  than  a  man  I  see  alive  to-day 
can  be  the  same  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  if  the  man  has  died  in  the 
meanwhile.  Now  an  idea  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  anywhere 
except  in  a  mind ;  and  hence  here  must  exist  an  Universal  Mind,  in 
which  all  ideas  have  their  permanent  residence,  during  the  intervals  of 
their  conscious  presence  in  our  own  minds. 

That  Berkeley  here  confounded  sameness  numero  with  sameness 
specie,  that  is,  with  exact  resemblance,  and  assumed  the  former  when 
&ere  was  only  the  latter,  hardly  needs  be  more  particularlv  pointed 
out  He  cotdd  never  have  broached  this  strange  theory  if  he  had 
understood,  that  when  we  say  we  have  the  same  thought  to-day  which 
we  had  yesterday,  we  do  not  mean  the  same  individual  thought,  but  a 
thought  exactly  similar :  as  we  say  that  we  have  the  same  illness  which 
we  had  last  year,  meaning  only  the  same  sort  of  illness. 

In  one  remarkable  instance  the  scientific  world  was  divided  into  two 
furiously  hostile  parties  by  an  ambiguity  of  language  affecting  a  branch 
of  science  which,  more  completely  than  most  others,  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  a  precise  and  well-defined  terminoloOT.  I  refer  to  the  famous 
dispute  respecting  the  vis  mva,  the  history  of  which  is  given  at  large  in 
Professor  Playfair's  Dissertation.  The  question  was  whether  ihejorce 
of  a  moving  body  was  proportional  (its  mass  being  given)  to  its  velocity 
simply,  or  to  the  square  of  its  velocity  :  and  the  ambiguity  was  in  the 
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word  Force.  "  One  of  the  effects^"  says  Playftur,  "  produced  by  a 
moving  body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  while  anomer 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity  simply  :"  from  whence  clearer  thinkers 
were  subsequently  led  to  establish  a  double  measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  moving  power,  one  being  called  vis  viva,  and  the  other  momentum. 
About  the  facts,  both  parties  were  from  the  first  agreed :  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  with  which  of  the  two  effects  the  term  Jarce  should  be,  or 
could  most  conveniently  be,  associated.  But  the  disputants  were  by 
no  means  aware  that  this  was  all ;  they  thought  that  force  was  one  thing, 
the  production  of  effects  another :  and  the  question,  by  which  set  of 
effects  the  force  which  produced  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be 
measured,  was  supposed  to  be  a  question  not  of  terminology  but  of  fact 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  Infinite  is  the  real  fallacy  in  the  amusing 
logical  puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortcnse,  a  puzzle  which  has  been 
too  hard  for  the  ingenuity  or  patience  of  many  pnilosophers,  and  among 
others  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  considered  tne  sophism  as  insoluble; 
as  a  sound  argument,  though  leading  to  a  palpable  falsehood:  not  seeing 
that  such  an  admission  would  be  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  a€  the  reason- 
ing faculty  itsel£  The  fallacy,  as  Hobbes  hinted,  lies  in  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that  whatever  is  infinitely  divisible  is  infinite  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing solution  (to  the  invention  of  which  I  have  no  claim)  is  more  precise 
and  satisfactory. 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fiut  as  the  tortoise, 
yet  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  Achilles  will  never  overtake  him.  For 
suppose  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  feet : 
when  Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet,  the  tortoise  will  have  got 
on  a  hundred ;  when  Achilles  has  run  those  hundred,  the  tortoise  will 
have  run  ten,  and  so  on  for  ever ;  therefore  Achilles  may  run  for  ever 
vnthout  overtaking  the  tortoise. 

Now,  tiie  "  for  ever"  in  the  conclusion,  means,  for  any  length  of  time 
that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  premisses  *^  ever"  does  not  mean  any 
length  of  time :  it  means  any  number  of  subdivisions  of  time.  It  means 
that  we  may  divide  a  thousand  feet  by  ten,  and  that  quotient  again  by 
ten,  and  so  on  as  often  as  we  please ;  that  there  never  needs  be  an  end 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  distance,  nor  consequently  to  tiiose  of  the 
time  in  which  it  is  performed.  But  an  unlimited  number  of  subdivi* 
sions  may  be  made  of  that  which  is  itself  limited.  The  argument 
proves  no  other  infinity  of  duration  than  may  be  embraced  within  five 
minutes.  As  lonff  as  die  five  minutes  are  not  expired,  what  remains 
of  them  may  be  divided  by  ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  often  as  we  Uke, 
which  is  perfecdy  compatible  v^ith  their  being  only  five  minutes  alto- 
gether. It  proves,  in  short,  that  to  pass  tiirough  this  finite  space  re- 
quires a  time  which  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  not  an  infinite  time ;  the 
confounding  of  which  distinction  Hobbes  had  already  seen  to  be  the 
gist  of  the  ftJlacy. 

The  following  ambiguities  of  the  word  right  (in  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious and  familiar  one  of  a  right  and  the  adjective  right)  are  abstracted 
from  a  forgotten  paper  of  my  own,  in  a  periodical  woix:— 

"  Speaking  morally,  you  are  said  to  have  a  rirht  to  do  a  thing,  if  all 
persons  are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder  you  from  doin^  it.  But,  in 
anotiier  sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  is  the  opposite  of  having 
no  right  to  do  it,  viz.,  of  being  under  a  moral  obligation  to  ftyrbear 
from  doing  it.     In  this  sense,  to  say  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  a 
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thing,  means  that  you  may  do  it  without  any  breach  of  duty  on  youi 
part ;  that  other  persons  not  only  ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no 
cause  to  think  the  worse  of  you  for  doing  it.  This  is  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct proposition  from  the  preceding.  The  right  which  you  have  by 
virtue  of  a  duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons,  is  obviously  quite  a  differ- 
ent  thing  from  a  right  consisting  in  the  absence  of  any  duty  incumbent 
upon  yourself.  Yet  the  two  things  are  perpetually  confounded.  Thus 
a  man  will  say  he  has  a  right  to  publish  his  opinions ;  which  may  be 
true  in  this  sense,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  ot  duty  in  any  other  per- 
son to  interfere  and  prevent  ^e  publication :  but  he  assumes  there* 
upon,  that  in  publishing  his  opinions,  he  himself  violates  no  duty; 
which  may  either  be  true  or  false,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  his 
having  taken  due  pains  to  satisfy  himself,  first,  that  the  opinions  are 
true,  and  next,  that  their  publication  in  this  manner,  and  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  will  probably  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  truth  on 
the  whole. 

"  The  second  ambiguity  is  that  of  confounding  a  right  of  any  kind, 
with  a  right  to  enforce  that  right  by  resisting  or  punishing  a  violation 
of  it.  IVlen  will  say,  for  example,  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  good 
government,  which  is  undeniably  true,  it  being  the  moral  duty  of  their 
governors  to  govern  them  well.  But  in  granting  this,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  have  admitted  their  right  or  liberty  to  turn  out  their  govern 
ors,  and  perhaps  to  punish  them,  for  having  failed  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty ;  which,  far  from  being  the  same  thing,  is  by  no  means 
universally  true,  but  depends  upon  an  immense  number  of  varying  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  altogether  one  of  the  knottiest  questions  in  practical 
ethics."  This  example  is  (like  others  which  have  been  cited)  a  case 
of  fallacy  within  fallacy ;  it  involves  not  only  the  second  of  the  two 
ambiguities  pointed  out,  but  the  fii"st  likewise. 

One  not  unusual  form  of  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguous  Terms,  is  known 
technically  as  the  Fallacy  of  Composition  and  Division:  when  the 
same  term  is  collective  in  the  premisses,  distributive  in  the  conclusion, 
or  vice  versd:  or  when  the  middle  term  is  collective  in  one  premiss, 
distributive  in  the  other.  As  if  one  were  to  say  (I  quote  from  Arch- 
bishop Whately)  "All  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles:  ABC  is  an  angle  of  a  triangle;  therefore  ABC  is  equal  to 

two  right  angles There  is  no  fallacy,"  continues  the  Archbishop, 

"  more  common,  or  more  likely  to  deceive,  than  the  one  now  before 
us.  The  form  in  which  it  is  most  usually  employed  is  to  establish 
some  truth,  separately,  concerning  each  single  member  of  a  certain 
class,  and  thence  to  infer  the  same  of  the  whole  coUectivelt/.'*  As  in 
the  argument  one  often  hears,  sometimes  from  persons  worthy  of  better 
things,  to  prove  that  the  world  could  do  without  great  men.  If  Co- 
lumbus (it  is  said)  had  never  lived,  America  would  still  have  been  dis- 
covered, at  most  only  a  few  years  later ;  if  Newton  had  never  lived, 
some  other  person  would  have  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and 
so  forth.  Most  true ;  these  things  \vould  have  been  done,  but  in  all 
probability  not  until  some  one  had  again  been  found  with  the  qualities 
of  a  Columbus  or  a  Newton.  Because  any  one  great  man  might  have 
had  his  place  supplied  by  the  help  of  others,  the  argument  concludes 
that  all  great  men  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  term  "  great 
men"  is  distributive  in  the  premisses  and  collective  in  the  conclusion. 

"  Such  also,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  is  the  fallacy  which  prob- 
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ftblv  opei-ates  on  most  adventurers  in  lotteries;  e.g,^  *the  gaining  of:  a 
high  prize  is  no  uncommon  occurrence ;  and  what  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  may  reasonably  be  expected ;  therefore  the  gaining  of  a 
high  prize  may  reasonably  be  expected :'  the  conclusion  when  applied 
to  the  individual  (as  in  practice  it  is)  must  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  '  reasonably  expected  by  a  certain  individual;*  therefore  for  the 
major  premiss  to  be  true,  the  middle  term  must  be  understood  tomean^ 
'no  uncommon  occurrence  to  some  one  particular  person;'  whereas 
for  the  minor  (which  has  been  placed  first)  to  be  true,  you  must 
understand  it  of  'no  micommon  occ^prenco  to  same  one  or  other;* 
thus  you  will  have  the  Fallacy  of  Composition.*' 

"  This  is  a  Fallacy  with  which  men  are  extremely  apt  to  deceive 
themselves;  for  when  a  multitude  of  particulars  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  many  are  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  them ;  but  confine  their  attention  to  each  single  point,  by  turns ;  and 
then  decide,  infer,  and  act  accordingly :  e,  g.,  the  imprudent  spend- 
thrift, finding  that  he  is  able  to  afibrd  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  expense, 
forgets  that  aU  of  them  together  will  ruin  him."  The  debauchee  de- 
stroys his  health  by  successive  acts  of  intemperance,  because  no  one  of 
those  acts  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  do  him  any  serious  harm.  A  sick 
person  reasons  with  himself,  "  one,  and  another,  and  another,  of  my 
symptoms,  do  not  prove  that  I  have  a  fatal  disease  -"  and  practically 
concludes  that  all  taken  together  do  not  prove  it. 

§2.  We  have  now  sufficiently  exemplified  one  of  the  principal 
Genera  in  this  Oi'der  of  Fallacies ;  where,  the  source  of  error  bemg 
the  ambiguity  of  terms,  the  premisses  are  verbally  what  is  required  tc 
0iu>port  ube  conclusion,  but  not  really  so.  In  the  second  ereat  Fallacy 
of  Confusion  they  are  neither  verbally  nor  really  sufficient,  though, 
from  their  multiplicity  and  confused  arrangement,  and  still  oflener 
from  defect  of  memory,  they  are  not  seen  to  be  what  they  are*.  The 
fallacy  I  mean  is  that  of  Petitio  Principii,  or  begging  the  (^nestion ; 
including  that  more  complex  and  not  unconmion  variety  of  it,  which 
is  termed  Reasoning  in  a  Circle. 

Petitio  Principii,  as  defined  by  Archbishop  Whately,  is  the  fallacy 
*'in  which  the  premiss  either  appears  manifestly  to  be  the  same  as  the 
conclusion,  or  is  actually  proved  fi:t>m  the  conclusion,  or  is  such  as 
would  naturally  and  properly  so  be  proved."  By  the  last  clause  I 
presume  is  meant,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  proof;  for 
otherwise,  there  would  be  no  fallacy.  To  deduce  from  a  proposition, 
propositions  from  which  it  would  itself  more  naturally  be  deauced,  is 
often  an  allowable  deviation  fi*om  the  usual  didactic  order ;  or  at  most, 
what,  by  an  adaptation  of  a  phrase  familiar  to  mathematicians,  may  be 
called  a  logical  inelegance. 

The  employment  of  a  proposition  to  prove  that  upon  which  it  is 
itself  dependent  for  proof;  by  no  means  implies  the  degree  of  mental 
imbecility  which  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  dmculty  of  com- 
prehending how  this  &llacy  could  possibly  be  committed,  disappears 
when  we  reflect  that  all  persons,  even  philosophers,  hold  a  great  num- 
ber of  opinions  without  exactly  recollecting  how  thev  came  by  them« 
Believing  that  thev  have  at  some  former  time  verified  them  by  sufficient 
evidence,  '^ut  having  forgotten  what  the  evidence  was,  they  may  easily 
be  betrayed  into  deducing  from  them  the  very  propositions  which  are 
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mlone  capable  of  serving  as  premisses  for  their  establishment  An 
example  is  given  by  Archbishop  Whately :  "  As  if  one  should  attempt^ 
to  prove  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  au&ority  of  Holy  Writ ;"  vehich 
might  easily  happen  to  one  with  vrhom  both  propositions,  as  funda- 
mental tenets  of  hb  religion,  stand  upon  the  same  ground  of  familiar 
and  traditional  belief. 

Arguing  in  a  circle,  however,  is  a  stronger  case  of  the  fallacy,  and 
implies  more  than  the  mere  passive  reception  of  a  premiss  by  one  who 
does  not  remember  how  it  is  to  be  proved.  It  implies  an  actual 
attempt  to  prove  two  propositions  reciprocally  from  one  another ;  and 
b  seldom  resorted  to,  at  least  in  express  terms,  by  any  person  in  his 
own  speculations,  but  is  committed  by  those  who,  beine  hard  pressed 
by  an  adversary,  are  forced  into  givinc^  reasons  for  an  opinion  of  which, 
when  they  began  to  argue,  they  had  not  sufEciently  considered  the 
grounds.  As  in  the  following  example  from  Archbishop  Whately : 
**  Some  mechanicians  attempt  to  prove  (what  they  ought  to  lay  down 
as  a  probable  but  doubtful  nypothesis*)  that  every  particle  of  matter 
gravitates  equally:  'why?'  'because  those  bodies  which  contain  more 
particles  ever  gravitate  more  strongly,  «.  e.  are  heavier:'  *but  (it  may 
be  urged),  those  which  are  heaviest  are  not  always  more  bulky ;'  *  no, 
but  they  contain  more  particles,  though  more  closely  condensed :' 
*  how  do  you  know  that  V  'because  they  are  heavier :'  *  how  does  that 
prove  itV  'because  all  particles  of  matter  gravitating  equally,  that 
mass  which  b  specifically  the  heavier  must  needs  have  the  more  of 
them  in  the  same  space.'"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  fallacious 
reasoner,  in  hb  private  thoughts,  would  not  be  likely  to  proceed  beyond 
the  first  step.t  He  would  acquiesce  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason 
first  given,  "  bodies  which  contain  more  particles  are  heavier."  It  b 
when  he  finds  thb  questioned,  and  b  called  upon  to  prove  it,  without 
knowing  how,  that  he  tries  to  establish  hb  premiss  by  supposing 
proved  what  he  b  attempting  to  prove  by  it.  The  most  effectual  way, 
m  fact,  of  exposing  a  Petitio  Principii,  when  circumstances  allow  of 
it,  is  by  challeneine  the  reasoner  to  prove  his  premisses ;  which  if  he 
attempts  to  do,  he  is  necessarily  driven  into  arguing  in  a  circle. 

It  b  not  uncommon,  however,  for  thinkers,  and  those  not  of  the  low  ■ 
est  description,  to  be  led,  even  in  their  own  thoughts,  not  indeed  into 
formally  proving  each  of  two  propositions  from  the  other,  but  into  ad- 
mitting propositions  which  can  only  be  so  proved.  In  the  preceding 
example  the  two  together  form  a  complete  and  consbtent,  though  hy- 
pothetical, explanation  of  the  facts  concerned.  And  the  tendency  to 
mbtake  mutual  coherency  for  truth ;  to  trust  one's  safety  to  a  strong 
chain  although  it  has  no  point  of  support ;  b  at  the  bottom  of  much 
which,  when  reduced  to  the  strict  forms  of  argumentation,  can  exhibit 
itself  no  otherwise  than  as  reasoning  in  a  circ)^.  All  experience  bears 
testimony  to  the  enthralling  effect  of  neat  concatenation  in  a  system  of 

*  No  longer  eren  a  probable  hypothbaia,  but  (aince  the  eatabliahment  of  the  atomk: 
theory)  oppoaed  to  all  probability ;  it  being  now  certain  that  the  integrant  particlea  of  dtf 
ferent  tabatancea  gravitate  unequally.  It  ia  true  that  theae  particlea,  though  real  minima 
for  the  pnrpoeea  of  chemical  combination,  may  not  be  the  ultimate  particlea  of  the  aub- 
atance ;  and  thia  doubt  alone  rendera  the  l^rpotheaia  admiaaible,  eren  aa  an  hypotheaii. 

1 1  have  found,  however,  an  argument  of  thia  exact  type  in  a  BridgtwaUr  Tnatisg  :^ 
**  Ice  and  ailver,  under  the  aame  Tolume,  contain  very  unequal  portiona  of  matter,  the  ail- 
ver  bebg  ten  timea  aa  heavy  aa  the  ice.  The  vacuitiea  in  the  ice,  therefore,  muat  be  very 
moch  greater  than  thoae  in  the  ailver." 
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doctrines,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  men  admit  the  persuasion  that 
anything  which  holds  so  well  together  can  possibly  fall. 

Since  every  case  where  a  conclusion  which  can  only  be  proved  firom 
certain  premisses  is  used  for  the  proof  of  those  premisses,  is  a  case  of 
petitio  principii,  that  fallacy  includes  a  very  great  proportion  of  all  in- 
correct reasoning.  It  is  necessary,  for  completing  our  view  of  the 
fallacy,  to  exemplify  some  of  the  disguises  under  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  mask  itself,  and  to  escape  exposure. 

A  proposition  would  not  be  admitted  by  any  person  in  his  senses  as 
a  corollary  from  itself,  unless  it  were  expressed  in  language  which 
made  it  seem  different.  One  of  the  commonesT  modes  of  so  expressing 
it,  is  to  present  the  proposition  itself,  in  abstract  terms,  as  a  proof  of 
the  same  proposition  expressed  in  concrete  language.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  mode  not  only  of  pretended  proof,  but  of  pretended  explana- 
tion ;  and  is  parodied  by  Moliere  when  he  makes  one  of  his  cibsurd 
physicians  say,  "Topium  endormit  parcequ'il  a  une  vertu  soporifique," 
J    or,  in  the  amusing  doggerel  quotea  by  Mr.  Whewell — 

Mihi  demandatur 

A  doctissimo  doctore, 
Quare  opium  facit  donnire ; 

£t  ego  respondeo, 

Quia  est  in  eo 

Virtus  dormitiva, 
Cujns  natara  est  aensus  assopire. 

The  words  Nature  and  Essence  are  grand  instruments  of  this  moae 
of  begg^g  the  question.  As  in  the  well-known  argument  of  the  scho- 
lastic theologians,  that  the  mind  thinks  always,  because  the  essence  of 
the  mind  is  to  think.  Locke  had  to  point  out,  that  if  by  essence  is 
here  meant  some  property  which  must  manifest  itself  by  actual  exer- 
cise at  all  times,  the  premiss  is  a  direct  assumption  of  the  conclusion ; 
while  if  it  only  means  that  to  think  is  the  distinctive  property  of  a 
mind,  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  premiss  and  the  conclusion, 
since  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  distinctive  property  should  be  perpet- 
ually in  action. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  these  abstract  terms. 
Nature  and  Essence,  are  used  as  instruments  of  this  fallacy.  Some 
particular  properties  of  a  thing  are  selected,  more  or  less  arbitrarily, 
to  be  termed  its  nature  or  essence ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  these 
properties  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with  a  kind  of  indefeasible- 
ness ;  to  have  become  paramount  to  all  the  other  properties  of  the 
thing,  and  incapable  of  being  prevailed  over  or  counteracted  by  them. 
As  when  Aristotle,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already  cited  from  Mr. 
Whewell,  "  decides  that  there  is  no  void  on  such  arguments  as  this : 
in  a  void  there  could  be  no  difference  of  up  and  down ;  for  as  in 
nothing  there  are  no  differences,  so  there  are  none  in  a  privation  or 
negation;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privation  or  negation  of  matter; 
therefore,  in  a  void,  bodien  could  not  move  up  and  dovni,  which  it  is 
in  their  nature  to  do."*  In  other  words ;  It  is  the  nature  of  bodies  to 
move  up  and  dovm,  ergo  any  physical  fact  which  supposes  them  not 
so  to  move,  cannot  be  authentic.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which 
a  bad  generalization  is  made  to  overrule  all  facts  which  contradict  it, 
is  petitio  principii  in  one  of  its  most  palpable  forms. 

*  WHBWfiLL*8  Hittory  of  th*  Itductive  Scutuses^  i,  41. 
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None  of  die  modes  of  assuming  what  shoold  be  proy^d  are  in  more 
frequent  use  than  what  are  termed  by  Bentham  "question-begging 
appellatives  ;*'  names  which  beg  the  question  under  the  guise  of  stating 
it.  The  most  potent  of  these  are  such  as  have  a  laudatory  or  vitupe- 
rative character.  For  instance,  in  politics,  the  word  Innovation.  The 
dictionary  meaning  of  diis  term  being  merely  "  a  change  to  something 
new,"  it  is  difficult  for  the  defenders  even  of  the  most  salutary  im- 
provemunt  to  deny  that  it  is  an  innovation ;  yet  the  word  having  ac- 

Snired  in  common  usage  a  vituperative  connotation  in  addition  to  its 
ictionary  meaning,  the  admission  is  always  construed  as  a  large  pan- 
cession  to  the  disskdvantage  of  the  thing  proposed. 

The  following  passa^  from  the  argument  in  refutation  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, in  the  second  book  of  Cicero  De  Finibui,  affords  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  this  sort  of  frJlacy.  "  Et  quidem  illud  ipsum  non  nimium  probo 
(et  tantum  patior)  philosophum  loqui  de  cupiditatibus  finiendis.  An 
potest  cupiditas  finiri  ]  tollenda  est,  atque  extrahenda  radicitus.  Quis 
est  enim,  in  quo  sit  cupiditas,  quin  recte  cupidus  dici  possit  1  Ereo  et 
avarus  erit,  sed  finite :  adulter,  verum  habebit  modum:  et  luxunosus 
eodem  modo.  Qualis  ista  philosophia  est,  quae  non  interitum  afierat 
pravitatis,  sed  sit  eontenta  mediocntate  vitiorum  t"  The  question  was 
whether  certain  desires,  when  kept  vnthin  definite  bounds,  are  vices 
or  not ;  and  the  argument  decides  the  point  by  ^plying  to  them  a 
word  {cupidUoi)  which  implies  vice.  It  is  shown,  however,  in  the 
remarks  which  follow,  that  Cicero  did  not  intend  this  as  a  serious 
argument,  but  as  a  criticism  on  what  he  deemed  an  inappropriate 
expression.  "  Rem  ipsam  prorsus  probo :  elegantiam  desidero.  Ap- 
pellet  base  denderia  natura;  cupiditatis  nomen  servet  alio,"  &c.  But 
many  persons,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  employed  this,  or  som^ 
thing  eqmvalent  to  it,  as  a  real  and  conclusive  areument  We  may 
remark  that  the  passage  respecting  cupiditas  and  cupidus  b  also  an 
example  of  another  fallacy  already  noticed,  that  of  Paronymous  Terms. 
Many  more  of  the  arguments  of  the  ancient  moralists,  and  especially 
of  the  Stoics,  fall  within  the  definition  of  Petitio  Principii.  In  the  De 
Finibus,  for  example,  which  I  continue  to  quote  as  being  probably  the 
best  extant  exemplification  at  once  of  the  doctrines  and  the  methods  ot 
the  schools  of  Gk-eek  philosophy  existine  at  that  time ;  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  arguments  of  Cato  in  the  third  book,  derived  from  common 
notions :  That  if  virtue  were  not  happiness,  it  could  not  be  a  thing  to 
boast  of:  That  if  death  or  pain  were  evils,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  fear  them,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  laudable  to  despise  them, 
Sec  In  one  way  of  viewing  these  arguments,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  appeals  to  the  authority  a£  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  which 
had  stamped  its  approval  upon  certain  actions  and  characters  by  the 
phrases  referred  to ;  but  that  such  could  have  been  the  meaning  in- 
tended is  very  unlikely,  considering  the  contempt  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers for  vulgar  opinion.  In  any  other  sense  they  are  clear  cases  of 
Petitio  Principii,  since  the  word  laudable,  and  the  idea  of  boasting, 
imply  principles  of  conduct ;  and  practical  maxims  can  only  be  proved 
from  speculative  truths,  namely,  from  the  properties  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  to  prove  those  properties. 
As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  a  government  is  good  because  we 
ought  to  support  it,  or  that  there  is  a  Gk>d  because  it  is  our  duty  tc 
pray  to  him. 
.3T 
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It  is  assumed  by  all  the  disputants  in  the  De  Finibus  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  inquiry  into  the  summMm  bonum,  that  "sapiens  semper 
beatus  est/'  The  idea  that  wisdom  could  be  consbtent  with  unhap- 
piness,  was  always  rejected  as  inadmissible :  the  reason  assigned  bj 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  being, 
that  if  the  wise  could  be  unhappy,  there  was  not  much  use  in  pursuing 
wisdom.  But  by  unhappiness  they  did  not  mean  pain  or  sufiering ;  to 
that,  it  was  granted  that  the  wisest  person  was  liable  in  common  with 
others :  he  was  happy,  because  in  possessing  wisdom  he  had  the  most 
valuable  of  possessions,  the  most  to  be  sought  and  prized  of  aU  things, 
and  to  possess  the  most  valuable  thing  was  to  be  the  most  happy.  By 
laying  it  down,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  that  the 
sage  must  be  happy,  the  disputed  question  respecting  the  9ummMm 
hantt^  was  in  fact  begged ;  with  the  further  assumption,  that  pain  and 
sufiering,  so  far  as  they  can  coexist  with  vnsdom,  are  not  unhappiness, 
and  are  no  eviL 

The  following  are  additional  instances  of  Petitio  Principii,  under 
more  or  less  of  disguise. 

Plato,  in  the  SophUtes,  attempts  to  prove  that  things  may  exist  which 
are  incorporeal,  by  the  argument  that  justice  and  wisdom  are  incorpo- 
real, and  justice  and  wisdom  must  be  something.  Here,  if  by  iome" 
thing  be  meant,  as  Plato  did  in  fact  mean,  a  thing  capable  of  existing 
in  and  by  itself,  and  not  as.  a  quality  of  some  other  thing,  he  begs  the 
question  in  asserting  that  justice  and  wisdom  must  be  something :  if 
he  means  anything  else,  his  conclusion  is  not  proved.  This  fallacy 
might  also  be  classed  under  ambiguous  middleterm ;  something,  in  the 
one  premiss,  meaning  some  substance,  in  the  other,  merely  some  objea 
of  thought,  whether  substance  or  attribute. 

It  was  formerly  an  argument  employed  in  proof  of  what  is  now  no 
longer  a  popular  doctrine,  the  infimte  divisibility  of  matter,  that  every 
portion  of  maUor,  however  small,  must  at  least  have  an  upper  and  an 
under  surface.  Those  who  used  this  argument  did  not  see  that  it 
assumed  the  very  point  in  dispute,  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  a 
minimum  of  thickness;  for  if  there  be  a  minimum,  its  upper  and  under 
surface  will  of  course  be  one :  it  will  be  itself  a  surface  and  no  more. 
The  argument  owes  its  very  considerable  plausibility  to  this,  that  the 
premiss  does  actually  seem  more  obvious  than  the  conclusion,  although 
really  identical  with  it.  As  expressed  in  the  premiss,  the  proposition 
appeals  directly  and  in  concrete  language  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
human  imagination  for  conceiving  a  minimum.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
it  becomes  a  case  of  the  c^  priori  fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  that 
whatever  cannot  be  conceived  cannot  exist.  Every  Fallacy  of  Confti- 
sion  (it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat)  will,  if  cleared  up,  become  a 
fallacy  of  some  other  sort;  and  it  will  be  found  of  deductive  or  ratio- 
cinative  fallacies  generally,  that  when  they  mislead  there  is  mostly,  as 
in  this  case,  a  latent  fallacy  of  some  other  description  lurking  under 
them,  by  virtue  of  which  chiefly  it  b  that  the  verbal  juggle  which  is 
the  outside  or  body  of  tbb  kind  of  fallacy,  passes  undetected. 

Euler's  Algebra,  a  book  otherwise  of  great  merit,  but  full,  to  ovex 
flowing,  of  logical  errors  in  respect  to  Uie  foundation  of  the  science, 
contains  the  following  argument  to  prove  that  minus  multiplied  by  mifwi 
ffveBpltis,  a  doctrine  the  opprobrium  of  all  mathemadcians  who  are  not 
plulosophers,  and  which  fSuler  had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  true  method  of 
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proving.  He  says,  mtnw  moldplied  by  minus  cannot  give  tninui;  for 
minus  maldplied  hjplus  gives  minus,  and  minus  multiplied  b^  minus 
cannot  give  the  same  product  as  minus  multiplied  by  jhus.  In  ow  one 
is  obliged  to  ask,  why  minus  multiplied  by  minus  must  give  any  pro- 
duct at  all  t  and  if  it  does,  why  its  product  cannot  be  die  same  as  that 
of  minus  multiplied  by  plust  for  this  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance, 
not  more  absurd  than  that  minus  by  minus  should  five  the  same  as 
plus  by  plus,  the  proposidon  virhich  JSuler  prefers  to  it.  The  premiss 
requires  proof,  as  much  as  the  conclusion :  nor  can  it  be  proved,  except 
by  that  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  of  muldpHcadon,  and 
of  aleebraic  processes  in  general,  which  would  also  supply  a  far  better 
proof  of  the  mysterious  doctrine  which  Euler  is  here  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  that  of  some  ediical 
philosophers,  who  first  take  for  their  standard  of  moral  truth  what,  beinff 
the  general,  diey  deem  to  be  die  natural  or  insdncdve,  sendments  and 
percepdons  of  mankind,  and  dien  explain  away  the  numerous  instances 
of  divergence  firom  their  assumed  standard  by  represendng  them  as 
cases  in  which  the  percepdons  are  unhealthy.  Some  pardcular  mode 
of  conduct  or  feeling  is  affirmed  to  be  unnatural;  why)  because  it  is 
abhorrent  to  the  universal  and  natural  sentiments  of  mankind.  Find- 
ing no  such  sentiment  in  yourself,  you  quesdon  the  fact;  and  the 
answer  is  (if  your  antaeonist  is  polite)  that  you  are  an  excepdon,  a 
peculiar  case.  But  neimer  (say  you)  do  I  find  in  the  people  of  some 
other  country,  or  of  some  former  age,  any  such  feeling  of  abhorrence; 
"  aye,  but  their  feelings  were  sophisdcated  and  unhealthy.'' 

One  of  the  most  notable  specimens  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  the 
doctrine  <^  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  others,  which  rests  die  obligadons 
by  which  human  beings  are  bound  as  members  of  society,  upon  a  sup- 
posed social  compact.  I  wave  the  consideradon  of  die  fictitious  nature 
of  the  compact  itself;  but  when  a  philosopher  (as  Hobbes  does  through 
die  whole  Leviathan)  elaborately  deduces  the  obli^adon  of  obeying 
the  sovereign,  not  firom  the  necessity  or  utility  of  domg  so,  but  from  a 
promise  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  our  ancestors,  on  renouncing 
savage  life  and  agreeing  to  establish  a  poHdcal  society,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  retort  by  the  quesdon,  why  are  we  bound  to  keep  a  promise 
made  for  us  by  others  1  or  why  bound  to  keep  a  promise  at  all  1  No 
satisfactory  ground  can  be  assigned  for  the  obligadon,  except  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  absence  of  faidi  and  mutual  confidence 
among  mankind.  We  are,  dierefore,  brought  round  to  the  interests  iif 
society,  as  the  uldmate  ground  of  the  obligadon  of  a  promise ;  and  yet 
those  interests  are  not  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  jusdficadon  for  the 
existence  of  government  and  law.  Without  a  promise  it  is  thought 
diat  we  should  not  be  bound  to  that  widiout  virhich  the  existence  of 
society  would  be  impossible,  namely,  to  yield  a  general  obedience  to 
die  laws  therein  established ;  and  so  necessary  is  the  promise  deemed, 
diat  if  none  has  actually  been  made,  some  addidonal  safety  is  supposed 
to  be  g^en  to  the  foundadons  of  society  by  feigning  one. 

§  3.  Two  principal  subdivisions  of  the  class  of  Fallacies  of  Con^ 
fhsion  having  been  disposed  of;  diere  remains  a  third,  in  which  die 
confusion  is  not,  as  in  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity,  in  misconceiving  the 
import  of  the  premisses,  nor,  as  in  Petitio  Princifni,  in  forgetting  what 
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Hke  preoiaaea  aire,  b«t  m  miaUkingthe  coiuduaioa  wluchia  tobeproved. 
Thia  ia  the  fiillaey  of  lgmrati9  EletuM^  in  the  widoat  aenae  of  xhm 

?braae ;  ilao  called  by  Archbiahc^  Whately  the  &llm;y  of  Irrelevant 
!oncliiaioB.  Hia  eiaxnplea  and  remarka  axe  highly  worthy  of  citation. 
"  YarioiM  kinda  of  propoaitieoa  are,  according  to  the  occaaiony.aub- 
atituted  for  the  one  of  whioh  proof  ia  required:  aometimea  the  par 
ticular  for  the  «mveoal ;  aometupea  a  propoaition  with  different  terma; 
and  varioua  are  the  cmitziTancea  en^loyed  to  e£bct  and  to  conceal  this 
aubatitutioDy  and  to  make  the  conduaion  which  the  aophiat  haa  drawn, 
anawer  practically  dbte  aame  purpoae  aa  the  one  he  ought  to  have 
eatabliahed*  We  aay,  '  practically  the  same  pinpoae,'  becaoae  it  will 
very  often  happen  tint  aome  emotiam  will  be  excited,  acme  aentiment 
impreaaed  on  the  mind  (by  a  dextroua  emplo^ent  of  thia  fallacy), 
auch  aa  ahall  bring  men  into  the  dispositum  requiaite  for  your  purpoae ; 
though  they  may  not  have  aaaeuted  to^  or  even  atated  diatinctly  in  their 
own  minda,  the  jpr^pe^Uwn  which  it  waa  your  buaineaa  to.eataldiah.. 
Xhua  if  a  aophi^  haa  to  defend  one  who  haa  be^  guilty  of  aome 
smiaui  offence,  which  he  wiahea  to  extenuate,  though  he  ia  unaUe  dis- 
tinctly to  prove  that  it  ia  not  such,  yet  if  he  can  aucceed  in  vuAing  the 
amdience  tamgh  hi,  aome  caaual  matter,  he  has  gained  practically  the 
aame  point  So  alao  if  any  one  has  pointed  out  tlie  extenuating  cip- 
cumatances  in  aome  particular  case  of  offo^ce,  so  aa  to  ahow  £at  it 
differa  widely  fixnn  the  ^nerality  of  the  aame  daaa,  the  aoplnat,  if  he 
find  himaelf  unable  to  diaprove  theae  circumstances,  may  do  away  the 
force  of  them,  by  ahnply  r^erring  ike  actum  to  that  very  dast^  which 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  befonga  to,  and  the  very  name  a£  which  wiD 
excite  a  feeling  of  diaguat  sufficient  to  counteract  the  extenuation; 
e,  g.,  let  it  be  a  ease  of  peculation,  and  that  many  tnUigating  cireura* 
ataaeea  have  been  bprought  fearward  which  cannot  be  domed;  the 
Biqphiatieal  cqpponent  vnll  repl^,  '  Well,  but  after  all,  the  mxa  ia  a 
ri^^,  and  these  is  an  end  o«  it ;'  now  in  reality  diia  vras  (by  hypoth* 
esis)  never  the  question  \  and  the  merei  assertion  of  vdiat  was  never 
domed,  a^gJU  not,  in  fiomeea,  to  be  regarded  as  deciaive :  but,  prac- 
tically, tlie  odiouaneaa  <^  the  word,  arising  in  great  measure  from  the 
aaaociation  of  those  very  circumatanoea  which  belong  to  moat  of  the 
daaa,  but  w^uch  we  have  auraoaed  to  be  uheeiU  in  Ui#  particulw  in- 
atance,  exoitea  fveciaely  that  roeKng  of  diaguat,  which  in  effect  deatrbys 
the  force  of  the  defence.  In  like  manner,  we  may  refer  to  thia  head 
all  caaea  of  impiroper  appeal  to  the  paaaiona,  and  <»verything  else  which 
is  mentioned  by  Ariatode  aa  extraneoua  to  the  matter  in  hand  (^g> 

''  A  good  instance  of  the  employment  and  expoaure  of  this  fallacy 
occurs  in  Thucydidea,  in  the  speeches  of  Cleon  and  Diodotua  con- 
cerning the  Mitylena&ana :  the  former  (over  and  above  hia  ^peal  to 
the  angry  paaaiona  of  his  audience)  urgea  the  justice  of  putting  the  re- 
vokera  to  dealh ;  virfaich,  as  the  latter  remarked,  waa  nothii^  to  the 
purpoae,  aiace  the  Atheniana  were  not  aitting  in  juigmmt^  but  in  de- 
liberation, of  which  the  proper  end  ia  esqtediency, 

"  It  ia  evident  that  ignaratio  elenchi  may  be  employed  aa  well  for 
the  apparent  refutation  of  your  opponent'a  propoaition,  as  for  the  q>- 
parem  eatabliahment  of  your  own;  for  it  is  aubatantially  the  aame 
thing,  to  prove  what  was  not  denied  or  to  disprove  what  waa  not 
aiaerted :  the  latter  practice  ia  not  leoa  common,  and  it  ia  more  offen- 
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tare,  because  it  {requently  amounts  to  a  personal  aflhmt,  ki  attribudng 
to  a  person  opimons,  &c.,  which  be  perhaps  holds  in  abhorrence^ 
Thus,  when  in  a  discussion  one  party  vindicatefe^  on  the  ground  oi 
general  expediency,  a  particular  instance  of  xenstonee  to  gotem* 
nent  in  a  case  of  intolerable  oppression,  the  <^pponent  may  grarely 
maintain,  that  'we  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  mav  eome;'  a 
proposition  Mthich  of  course  had  pevet  been  denied,  the  point  in  dis* 
pute  being, '  whether  resistance  in  this  particular  case  toere  doing  evil 
or  not.' " 

The  works  of  controTersial  writers  are  seldom  free  from  this  fallacy. 
They  join  issue  on  the  wrong  point,  or  do  not  join  issue  at  all.  The 
attempts,  for  instance,  to  disprove  the  population  doctrines  of  Malthus, 
have  been  mostly  cases  of  tgnortUto  denchi,  Malthus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  refuted  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some  countries  or  ages 
population  has  been  nearly  stationary ;  as  if  he  had  asserted  that  popu- 
lation always  increases  in  a  given  ratio,  or  had  not  expressly  declared 
that  it  increases  only  in  so  fu*  as  it  is  not  restrained  by  prudence,  or 
kept  down  by  poverty  and  disease.  Or,  perhaps,  a  great  collection  of 
facts  is  produced  to  prove  that  in  some  one  country  the  people  are 
better  off  with  a  dense  population  than  they  are  in  another  country 
with  a  thin  one ;  or  that  the  people  have  become  more  numerous  and 
bettor  off  at  the  same  time.  As  if  the  assertion  were  that  a  dense  popu- 
lation could  not  possibly  be  well  off:  as  if  it  were  not  part  of  the  very 
doctrine,  and  essential  to  it,  &at  where  there  is  a  more  abundant  cap- 
ital there  may  be  a  greater  population  without  any  increase  of  poverty, 
or  even  with  a  diminution  of  it. 

The  favorite  argument  against  Berkeley's  theory  of  the  non-existence 
of  matter,  and  the  most  popularly  effective,  next  to  a  "  grin"* — an 
argument,  moreover,  which  is  not  confined  to  "coxcombs,"  nor  to 
men  like  Samuel  Johnson,  of  practical  understanding,  vritbout  any 
particular  turn  for  metaphysical  speculadon,  but  is  the  stock  argument 
of  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians,  is  a  palpable  ignoroHo  elenchi. 
The  argument  is  perhaps  as  frequently  expressed  by  gesture  as  by 
words,  and  one  of  its  commonest  forms  consists  in  Imocking  a  stid^ 
against  the  around.  This  short  and  easy  confutation  overlooks  the 
fact,  that  in  denyine  matter,  Berkelev  did  not  deny  anything  to  which 
our  senses  bear  witness,  and  thererore  cannot  be  answered  by  any 
appeal  to  them,  ffis  skepticism  related  to  the  supposed  substratum, 
or  bidden  cause  of  the  appearances  perceived  by  our  senses :  the  evi- 
dence of  which,  whatever  mav  be  its  conclusiveness,  is  certainly  not 
the  evidence  of  sense.  And  it  will  always  remain  a  signal  proof  of 
the  want  of  metaphysical  profundity  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  of  Brown,  that  they  should  have  persisted  in  asserting  that 
Berkeley,  if  he  believed  his  own  dodtrine,  was  bound  to  walk  into  the 
kennel,  or  run  his  head  against  a  post.  As  if  men  who  do  not  recog- 
nize an  occult  cause  of  t^ir  sensations  could  not  possibly  believe  that 
a  fixed  order  subsists  among  the  sensations  themselves.  Such  a  virant 
of  comprehension  of  the  distinction  between  a  thing  qpd  its  sensible 
manifestation,  or,  in  transcendental  language,  between  the  noumenon 
and  the  phenomenon,  would  be  impossmle  to  even  the  dullest  disciple 
of  Kant  or  Coleridge. 

*  And  cozcombt  Tuiqiiiih  Beikelej  with  a  grin.— (Pora.) 
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Itwould  be  easy  to  add  a  ffreater  xnunber  of  examples  of  thisftllacy^ 
as  well  as  of  the  others  whum  I  have  attempted  to  <diaracterize.  But 
a  more  copious  exemplification  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary ;  and 
the  intelligent  reader  will  have  little  difficultj  in  addmg  to  the  cata- 
logue from  his  own  reading  and  experience.  We  shall  Uierefore  h^re 
close  our  expositioi^  of  the  general  principles  of  logic,  and  proceed 
at  once  toT  the  supplemental  inquiry  which  is  neicessaqy  to  complete 
our  design. 


BOOK  VI. 


I 


ON  THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  MORAL  SCIENCES. 


**  Une  propn6U  fondnmantale  que  je  doii  &ire  remarqner  dte  ce  moment  dans  ce  que 
i*fti  appel^  la  philoaophie  poaitiTe,  et  q^  doit  aana  doate  lui  m4nter  plaa  qne  toota  antra 
rattention  g^o^rale,  puisqa'elle  eat  aujourd'hni  la  plus  imporiante  pour  la  pratique,  c'eat 
qu*eUe  pent  etre  connd^ree  comme  la  aenle  base  sohde  do  la  reorganisation  sociale  qui  doit 
terminer  T^tat  de  erise  dans  lequel  se  trourent  depuis  st  long -temps  les  nations  las  plus 
civilisees. , . .  Tant  que  les  intelligences  indiTiduelles  n'auroot  pas  adh^rft  par  nn  assenti- 
ment  unanime  i  nn  certain  nombre  d*id6es  g6n6niles  capables  de  former  une  doctrine  sociale 
conmmne,  on  ne  pent  se  dissimuler  que  T^tat  des  nations  restera,de  toute  n6cessiti,essen 
tiellmnent  r^volutionnaire,  malgr6  tons  les j>alliatif8  politiques  qui  ponrront  etre  adopt^s,  et 
ne  comportera  r^ellement  que  des  institutions  provisoires.  II  est  ^galement  certain  que  si 
cette  reunion  des  esprits  dans  une  mime  communion  de  princip#  pent  une  fens  Itre 
obtenue,  les  inetitutions  convenables  en  dteouleront  nteessairement,  sans  donner  lien  Ik 
aucune  seconsse  grave,  le  plus  grand  dtoordre  6tant  d^ji  dissipl  par  ce  aeul  fidt"— Gowra» 
Comn  d»  PkUoto^  Pomtht,  Ire  logon. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORT  REBfARKS. 


$  1.  Prinoifles  of  Evidence  and  Theories  of  Method  are  not  to  be 
congtmcted  d  priori.  The  laws  of  our  rational  faculty,  like  those  of 
every  other  natural  agency,  are  only  learnt  by  seeine  the  agent  at 
VTork.  The  earlier  achievements  of  science  were  mide  without  the 
omscions  observance  of  any  Scientific  Method ;  and  we  should  never 
have  known  by  what  process  truth  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  we  had  not 
previously  ascertained  many  truths.  But  it  was  only  the  easier  pro- 
blems which  could  be  thus  resolved :  natural  sagacity,  when  it  tried  its 
strength  against  the  more  difficult  ones,  either  failed  altogether,  or  if 
it  succeeded  here  and  there  in  obtaining  a  solution,  had  no  sure  means 
of  convincing  others  that  its  solution  was  correct.  In  scientific  in- 
vestigation, as  in  all  other  works  of  human  skill,  the  way  of  attaining 
the  end  is*  seen  as  it  were  instinctively  by  superior  minds  in  some 
comparatively  simple  case,  and  is  then,  by  juoicious  generalization, 
adaptai  to  the  variety  of  complex  cases.  We  learn  to  do  a  thing  in 
difficult  circumstances,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
spontaneously  done  the  same  thing  in  easy  ones. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  histoiy  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  successively,  in  the  ascendine  order  of  theii 
complication,  assumed  the  character  of  sciences ;  and  will  doubtless 
receive  firesh  confinnation  from  those,  of  which  the  final  scientific  con- 
stitution is  yet  to  come,  and  which  are  still  abandoned  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  vague  and  popular  discussion.  Although  several  other  sci- 
ences have  emerged  fi'oin  this  state  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
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none  now  remain  in  it  except  those  which  relate  to  man  himself,  the 
most  complex  and  most  difficult  subject  of  study  on  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  engaged. 

Concerning  the  physieal  nature  o£  man,  as  an  organized  being — al* 
though  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  and  much  controveisy,  which 
can  only  be  terminated  by  the  general  acknowledgment  and  employ- 
ment of  stricter  rules  of  indnctiom  than  aie  commonly  recognized- 
there  is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  truths  which  all  who  have 
attendfMl  to  the  subject  consider  to  be  fully  established;  nor  is  there 
now  any  radical  imperfection  in  the  method  observed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science  by  its  most  distinguished  modem  teachers.  But  the 
laws  of  Mind,  and,  in  even  a  greater  degree,  those  of  Society,  are  so 
tskT  from  having  attained  a  similar  state  of  even  partial  recognitien, 
that  k  is  still  a  controversy  whether  they  are  capable  of  becoming  sub- 
jects of  science,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  and  among  those  who 
are  agreed  on  this  point  there  reigns  the  jnost  irreconcilable  diversity 
on  almost  every  other.  Here,  therefore,  if  anyvirhere,  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  Books  may  be  expected  to  be  useful 

If  on  matters  so  much  the  most  important  with  which  human  intel* 
lect  can  occiapy  kself,  a  more  general  agreement  is  ever  to  exist  among 
thinkers ;  if  what  has  been  pronounced  **  the  proper  study  of  mankind*' 
is  not  destined  to  remain  the  only  subject  which  Philosophy  cannot 
succeed  in  rescuing  from  Empiricism;  the  same  processes  through 
which  the  laws  of  simpler  phenomena  have  by  general  a<^owleag- 
ment  been  placed  beyond  dispute,  must  be  consciously  and  deliberately 
applied  to  those  more  difficult  inquiries.  If  there  are  some  subjects 
on  which  the  results  obtained  have  finally  received  the  unanimous  as- 
sent of  all  who  have  attended  to  the  proof,  and  others  on  which  man- 
kind have  not  yet  been  equally  successful ;  on  which  the  most  sagacious 
minds  have  occupied  themselves  from  the  earliest  date,  widi  every 
assistance  except  that  of  a  tried  scientific  method,  and  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an^  considerable  body  of  truths,  so  as  to  be 
beyond  denial  or  doubt ;  it  is  by  generalizing  the  methods  succest- 
fiilly  followed  in  the  fi^rmer  inquiries,  and  applying  them  to  the  latter, 
that  we  may  hope  to  remove  this  blot  u^n  the  face  of  science.  The  re- 
maining chapters  are  an  attempt  to  faolitate  this  most  deskable  olgect 

§  2.  In  attempting  this,  I  am  not  unmindful  how  little  can  be  done 
towards  it  in  a  mere  Treatise  on  Logic,  or  how  vague  and  unsatia- 
factory  all  precepts  of  Method  must  necessarily  appear,  when  not  prac- 
tically exemplified  in  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  doctrine.  Doubl- 
less,  the  most  effectual  way  of  showing  how  the  sciences  of  Ethics  and 
Politics  may  be  constructed,  would  be  to  construct  them :  a  task  which» 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  I  am  not  about  to  undertake.  But  •ven  if 
there  were  no  ^er  examples,  the  memorable  one  of  Bacon  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  sometimes  bodi  possible  and  useful 
to  point  out  the  way,  though  without  being  oneself  prepared  to  adven- 
ture &i  into  it.  And  if  more  were  to  be  attemf^a,  &is  at  least  it  not 
a  proper  place  for  the  attempt. 

In  substance,  whatever  can  be  done  in  a  work  like  (this,  for  the  Logic 
of  the  Moral  Sciences,  has  been  or  ought  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  five  preceding  Books ;  to  which  the  present  can  be  only  •  kind 
of  supplement  or  i^ppendix,  since  the  mediodi  of  inreitigatioii  applici^ 
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ol6  to  moral  and  social  science  most  luiye  been  described  by  impfica- 
fiion,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  enumerating  and  characterizing  those  ot 
science  in  geiteraL  It  only  remains  to  examine  which  of  those 
methods  are  more  especially  suited  to  die  various  branches  of  moral 
inquiry;  under  what  pecvJiar  facilities  or  difBculties  they  are  diere 
employed ;  how  far  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  those  inquiries  is  owing 
to  a  wrong  choice  of  methods,  how  mr  to  want  of  skill  in  the  applica- 
tion of  right  ones ;  and  what  degree  of  ultimate  siiccess  may  be  at- 
tained or  hoped  for,  by  a  better  choice  or  more  careful  employment  of 
logical  processes  appropriate  to  the  case.  In  other  words,  whether 
moral  sciences  exist,  or  can  exist ;  to  what  degree  of  perfection  they 
are  susceptible  of  b«ing  carried;  and  by  what  selection  or  adaptadcm 
of  the  methods  brought  to  view  in  the  previous  part  of  this  wonc,  that 
degree  of  perfection  is  attainable. 

At  die  mreshold  of  this  inquiry  we  are  met  by  an  objecdon,  which, 
if  not  removed,  would  be  fatal  to  the  attempt  to  treat  human  conduct 
as  a  subject  of  science.  Are  the  acdons  of  man,  like  all  odier  natural 
events,  subject  to  invariable  laws  t  Does  diat  constancy  of  causadon, 
which  is  tlM3  foundation  of  every  scientific  theory  of  successive  phe- 
nomena,  really  obtain  among  them  t  This  is  often  denied ;  and 
for  die  sake  of  systematic  completeness,  if  not  from  any  very  urgent 
pracdcal  necessity,  die  question  should  receive  a  deliberate  answer  in 
Mm  place.    We  shall  devote  to  the  subject  a  chapter  apart. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  LIBEXTY  AND  NECESSITT. 


(  1.  Thb  question,  whedier  die  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena,  is  the  celebrated 
controversy  concerning  the  freedom  of  die  will ;  which,  fi*om  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Felagius,  has  divided  both  the  philosophical 
and  the  religious  world.  The  affirmative  opinion  is  commonly  called 
die  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  asserting  human  volitions*  and  actions  to 
be  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  negative  maintains  that  the  will  is 
not  determined,  like  other  phenomena,  by  antecedents,  but  determines 
itself;  that  our  volitions  are  not,  properiy  speakine,  the  effects  of 
causes,  or  at  least  have  no  causes  which  they  uniformly  and  implicitly 
obey. 

I  have  already  made  it  sufficiently  appear  diat  the  former  of  these 
(pinions  is  diat  which  I  consider  the  true  one;  but  die  misleading 
terms  in  which  it  is  ofben  expressed,  and  the  indistinct  manner  in  which 
it  is  usually  apprehended,  have  bodi  obstructed  its  reception,  and  per- 
verted its  influence  when  received.  The  metaphysical'  theory  of  free 
win,  as  held  by  philosophers  (for  the  practical  feeling  of  it,  common  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  mankind,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  contrary  dieory),  was  invented  because  the  supposed  alternative  of 
admitting  human  actions  to  be  necessary ^  was  deemed  inconsistent  widi 
every  one's  instinctive  consciousness,  as  weU  as  humiliating  to  the  pride 
3U 
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4nd  eveu  degrading  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Nor  do  I  deny  diai 
the  doctrine,  as  sometimes  held,  is  open  to  these  imputations ;  for  the 
misapprehension  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they  originate, 
unfortunately  is  not  confined  to  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine,  but  par- 
ticipated in  by  many,  perhaps  we  might  say  by  most  of  its  supporters. 

§  2.  Correctly  conceived,  the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity is  simply  tibis :  that,  given  the  motives  which  are  present  to  an 
individual's  mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerringly 
inferred ;  that  if  we  knew  the  person  thoroughly,  and  knew  all  2ie 
inducements  which  are  acting  upon  him,  we  couldiforetell  his  conduct 
with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  predict  any  physical  event.  This 
proposition  I  take  to  be  a  mere  interpretation  of  universal  experience, 
a  statement  in  words  of  what  evenr  one  is  internally  convinced  of.  No 
one  who  believed  that  he  knew  thoroughly  the  circumstances  of  any 
c^ase,  and  the  characters  of  the  different  persons  concerned,  would  hes- 
itate to  foretell  how  all  of  them  would  act.  Whatever  degree  of  doubt 
he  may  in  fact  feel,  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  he  really  knows 
the  circumstances,  or  the  character  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  persons^ 
with  the  degree  of  accuracy  required;  but  by  no  means  from  timing 
that  if  he  cud  know  these  things,  there  could  be  any  uncertainty  what 
the  conduct  would  be.  Nor  does  this  frdl  assurance  conflict  in  the 
smallest  degree  vnth  what  is  called  our  .feeling  of  freedom.  We  do 
not  feel  ourselves  the  less  free,  because  those  to  whom  we  are  intimately 
known  are  well  assured  how  we  shall  will  to  act  in  a  particular  case. 
We  often,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  doubt  what  our  conduct  vrill  be, 
as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  our  character,  and  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.  It  has  i^ever  been  admitted  by  the  religious  phi- 
losophers who  advocated  the  free-will  doctrine,  that  we  must  feel  not 
free  because  Grod  foreknows  our  actions.  We  may  be  free,  and  yet 
another  may  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use  we  shall 
make  of  our  freedom.  It  is  not,  dierefore,  the  doctrine  that  our  voli- 
tions and  actions  are  invariable  consequents  of  our  antecedent  states 
of  mind,  that  is  either  contradicted  by  our  consciousness,  or  felt  to  be 
degrading. 

But  the  doctrine  of  causation,  when  considered  as  obtaining  between 
our  volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  almost  universally  conceived  as 
involving  more  than  this.  Many  do  not  believe,  and  veiy  few  prac- 
tically feel,  that  there  is  nothing  in  causation  but  invariable,  certain, 
and  unconditional  sequence.  There  are  few  to  whom  mere  constancy 
of  succession  appears  a  sufficiently  stringent  bond  of  union  for  so  pe- 
culiar a  relation  as  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Even  if  the  reason  repu- 
diates, imagination  retains,  the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate  connex- 
ion, of  some  peculiar  tie,  or  mysterious  constraint  exercised  by  the 
antecedent  over  the  consequent.  Kow  this  it  is  which,  considered  as 
applying  to  the  human  vrill,  conflicts  with  our  consciousness,  and  re* 
volts  our  feelings.  We  are  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  o«r  volitions, 
there  is  not  this  mysterious  constraint.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
compelled,  as  by  a  magical  spell,  to  obey  any  particular  motive.  Wo 
feel,  that  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  we  have  the  power  of  vesisdng 
the  motive  we  could  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  neeia  scarcely  be  ol^ 
served,  a  new  antecedent;)  and  it  would  be  humiliating  to  our  pride . 
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and  paralyzing  to  our  desire  of  excellence  if  we  thought  otherwise* 
But  neither  is  any  such  mysterious  compulsion  now  supposed,  by  the 
best  philosophical  authorities,  to  be  exercised  by  any  cause  over  its 
effect.  Those  who  think  that  causes  draw  their  effects  after  them  by  a 
mystical  tie,  are  right  in  believing  that  the  relation  between  volitions 
and  their  antecedents  is  of  another  nature.  But  they  should  go 
fiirther,  and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all  other  effects  and  their  an- 
tecedents. If  such  a  tie  is  considered  to  be  involved  in  the  word  ne- 
cessity, the  doctrine  is  not  time  of  human  actions ;  but  neither  is  it  then 
true  of  inanimate  objects.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  mat- 
ter is  not  bound  by  necessity  than  that  mind  it  so. 

That  the  free-will  philosophers,  being  mostly  of  the  school  virhich 
rejects  Hume's  and  Brown's  analysis  of  Cause  and  Effect,  should  miss 
their  way  for  want  of  the  Hght  which  that  analysis  afibrds,  cannot  sur- 
prise us.  The  wonder  is,  that  &e  necessarians,  who  usually  admit  that 
philosophical  theory,  should  in  practice  equally  lose  sight  of  it.  The 
very  same  misconception  of  the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity, which  prevents  the  opposite  party  from  recognizing  its  truth,  I 
believe  to  exist  more  or  less  obscurely  in  the  minds  of  most  necessar 
nans,  however  they  may  in  words  disavow  it.  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  they  habitually  feel  that  the  necessity  which  they  recognize  in  actions 
is  but  uniformity  of  order,  and  capability  of  being  predicted.  They 
have  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  at  oottom  a  stronger  tie  between  die 
volitions  and  their  causes :  as  i£^  when  they  asserted  that  our  will  ia 
governed  bv  the  balance  of  motives,  they  meant  something  more  co- 
gent than  if  they  had  only  said,  that  whoever  knew  the  motives,  and 
our  habitual  susceptibilities  to  them,  could  predict  how  we  should  wiU 
to  act.  They  commit,  in  opposition  to  th^  own  philosophical  system, 
the  very  same  mistake  which  their  adversaries  commit  in  obedience 
to  theirs;  and  in  consequence  do  really  in  some  instances  (I  speak 
from  personal  experience)  suffer  those  depressing  consequences,  which 
their  opponents  erroneously  impute  to  the  doctnne  itseff. 

(  3.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  error  is  almost  wholly  an  effect 
of  the  associations  with  a  word ;  and  that  it  would  be  prevented  by 
forbearing  to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the  simple  ract  of  causa- 
tion, so  extremel]^  inappropriate  a  term  as  Necessity.  That  word,  in 
its  other  acceptations,  involves  much  more  than  mere  uniformity  of 
sequence ;  it .  implies  irresistibleness.  Applied  to  the  will,  it  only 
means  that  the  given  cause  will  be  followed  by  the  effect,  subject  to 
all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by  other  causes :  but  in  common  use 
it  stands  for  the  (q>eration  of  those  causes  exclusively,  which  are  sup- 
posed too  ^owerml  to  be  counteracted  at  alL  When  we  say  that  all 
Inoman  actions  take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean  that  they  will 
certainly  happen  if  nothing  prevents : — ^when  we  say  that  dying  of 
want,  to  those  who  cannot  get  food,  is  a  necessity,  we  mean  that  it  vrill 
certainly  happen  vdiatever  may  t>o  done  to  prevent  it.  The  applicar 
tion  of  die  same  term  to  the  agencies  on  which  human  actions  depend, 
as  is  used  to  express  those  agencies  of  nature  which  are  really  uncon- 
trollable, cannot  fail,  when  habitual,  to  create  a  feelinff  of  uncontrollar 
bleness  in  the  former  also.  This  however  is  a  mere  illusion.  There 
are  physical  seqitonces  which  we  call  necessary,  as  death  for  want  of 
food  or  air ;  there  are  others  which  are  not  said  to  be  necessary,  as 
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death  fix>m  poiBon,  which  an  antidote,  or  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump» 
will  sometimes  avert.  It  is  apt  to  be  fiirgotten  by  pec^le's  fiaelings, 
even  if  remembezed  by  their  imderatandings,  that  human  actions  are 
in  this  last  predicament:  they  are  never  (except  in  some  cases  oi 
mania)  ruled  by  any  one  motive  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  influence  of  any  other.  The  causes,  therefore,  on 
which  action  depends,  are  never  uncontrollable;  and  any  eiven  effi^ct 
is  only  necessary  provided  that  the  causes  tending  to  produce  it  are 
not  controlled.  That  whatever  huypens,  could  not  nave  happened 
otherwise  unless  something  had  taken  place  which  was  capable  o£ 
preventing  it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to  admit.  But  to  call  this 
by  the  name  necessity  is  to  use  the  term  in  tf  sense  so  different  from 
its  primitive  and  frimliar  meaning,  finom  that  which  it  beaia  in  die 
common  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  play  upon  words. 
The  associations  derived  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  will  ad- 
here to  it  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do :  and  though  the  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity, as  stated  by  most  who  hold  it,  is  very  remote  from  fiitalism,  it  is 
probable  that  most  necessarians  are  frtaJists,  more  or  less,  in  their 
feelines. 

A  ratalist  believes,  or  half  befieves  (for  nobody  is  a  connstent&tal- 
ist)  not  only  that  whatever  is  about  to  happen,  will  be  the  in£^ble 
result  of  the  causes  which  produce  it  (wnidi  is  the  true  necessarian 
doctrine),  but  moreover ^diat  there  is  no  use  in  struggling  against  it; 
that  it  will  happen  however  w;e  may  strive  to  prevent  it.  Now,  a 
necessarian,  bdievisff  that  our  actions  follow  from  our  characters,  and 
that  our  charactem  follow  from  our  orgamzation,  our  education,  and 
our  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be,  with  more  or  less  of  consciousness  on 
his  part,  a  fatalist  as  to  his  own  actions,  and  to  beHeve  that  his  nature 
is  such,  or  that  his  education  and  circumstances  have  so  moulded  his 
character,  that  nothing  can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling  and  acting 
in  a  particular  wav,  or  at  least  that  no  effort  of  his  own  can  hinder  it 
In  the  wordfi  of  Ine  sect  which  in  our  own  day  haa  so  perseverinffly 
inculcated  and  so  perversely  misunderstood  tlus  great  doctrine,  his 
character  is  formed /br  liim,  and  not  b^  lum;  therefoxv  his  wisUng 
that  it  had  been  formed  differently  is  of  no  use ;  he  haa  no  power  to 
alter  it.  But  this  is  a  grand  error.  He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
power  to  alter  his  character.  Its  bein^,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  formed 
tor  him,  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  bemg,  in  put,  formed  iy  him  as 
one  g£  the  intermediate  agents.  His  character  is  formed  b^  his  dr* 
cumstances  (includbg  among  these  his  particular  organization^ ;  but 
his  own  desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way,  is  one  of  dioae  orcum* 
stances,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  influentiaL  We  cannot, 
indeed,  directly  will  to  be  different  from  whatwe  are.  But  neither  did 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  formed  our  characten,  directly  will 
that  we  should  oe  what  we  are.  Their  vrill  had  no  direct  power 
except  over  their  own  actions.  They  made  us  what  they  did  make 
us,  by  willing,  n0t  the  end,  but  the  requisite  means:  and  we,iii^en  our 
hd>its  are  not  top  inveterate,  can,  Iiy  similazlv  vrilling  die  requisite 
means,  make  ourselves  different.  If  they  could  place  us  under  the 
influence  of  certain  circumstances,  we,  in  like  manner,  can  place  our- 
selves under  the  influence  of  other  circumstances.  We  are  exactly  as  > 
capable  of  making  our  own  character,  jftof  will,  as  odiers  are  of  mak- 
ing it  for  ua. 
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Yes  (anAwen  the  Owenite),  but  theae  woida, "  if  we  will/'  suzreadBX 
die  whole  point :  since  the  will  to  alter  our  own  character  is  given  na, 
not  by  any  efforts  of  ours^  but  by  circumstances  which  wm  cannot  help ; 
it  comes  to  us  either  from  extenal  causes,  or  not  at  alE  Most  true : 
if  the  Owenite  stops  here,  he  is  in  a  position  from  which  nolhii^  can 
expel  him.  Our  character  is  formed  by  us  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  the 
wish  which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  form  it  is  finmed  for  us :  and  howt 
not,  in  general,  by  our  organization  or  education,  but  by  our  experi- 
ence ;  experience  of  the  painfiil  consequences  of  the  character  we 
preyiously  had :  or  by  some  strone  feeling  of  admiratioo  or  aspiration, 
accidentally  aroused.  But  to  thinx  that  we  hare  no  power  of  altering 
our  characters,  and  to  think  that  we  shall  not  use  our  power  unless  we 
have  a  motive,  are  Yerj  diflerent  things,  and  have  a  very  different  ^ecr 
upon  the  mind.  A  person  who  does  not  wish  to  alter  lus  character, 
cannot  be  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  feel  discouraged  or  paralysed 
by  bunking  himself  unable  to  do  it  The  depressing  effect  of  Uie  fiitalist 
doctrine  can  only  be'feh  where  there  u  a  wish  to  do  what  that  doctrine 
represents  as  impossible.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  we  diink  Ibrms 
our  diaracter  when  we  have  no  desire  of  our  own  about  ferminr  it ; 
but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  should  not  be  pi^evented  mm, 
fimning  such  a  desire  b^  thinking  the  attainment  impracticable,  and 
that  if  we  have  the  desire,  we  should  know  that  the  work  is  not  so 
irrevocably  done  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  altered. 

And  indeed,  if  we  examine  dosely,  we  BotJl  find  that  this  feeHne,  of 
our  being  able  to  modify  our  own  character  if  ve  vnsh^  is  itseulhe 
feelinff  of  moral  freedom  which  we  are  conscious  o£  A  person  feels 
morally  free,  who  feels  that  his  habits  or  his  temptations  are  not  his 
masters,  but  he  theirs :  who  even  in  yieldine  to  tnem  knows  that  he 
could  resist ;  that  were  he,  for  any  reason,  desirous  d  altogether  throw* 
ing  them  off,  there  would  not  be  required  far  that  purpose  a  stronger 
desire  than  he  knows  himself  to  be  capable  of  feeling.  It  is  of  coune 
necessary,  to  render  our  consciousness  of  freedom  complete,  that  we 
should  actually  have  made  our  character  all  we  have  hitherto  wished 
to  make  it ;  ft^  if  we  have  wished,  and  not  attained,  we  have  not  power 
over  our  own  character,  we  are  not  free.  Or  at  least,  we  must  feel 
diat  our  wisn,  if  not  strong  enough  to  alt%r  our  character,  is  strong 
enough  to  conquer  our  character  r^ren  the  two  are  brought  into  conflict 
in  any  particular  case  of  conduct. 

The  application  of  so  improper  a  term  as  Necessity  to  the  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter  of  human  character,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  signal  instances  in  philosophy  of  the  abuse  of  tenns,  and  its 
practical  consequences  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  pcAver 
of  languase  over  our  associations.  The  subject  will  never  be  generally 
understood,  until  that  objectionable  term  is  dropped.  The  free-will 
doctrine,  by  keeping  in  view  precisely  that  portion  of  the  truth  which 
the  word  Necessity  puts  out  of  sight,  namely,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
cooperate  in  the  formation  of  its  own  character,  has  given  to  its  adher- 
ents a  practical  feeling  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  has  generally  (I 
believe)  existed  in  the  minds  of  necessarians.  The  latter  may  have  had 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  human  beings  can  do  to 
shape  Uie  characters  of  one  another ;  but  the  fi«e-will  doctrine  has,  I 
beheve,  fostered,  especially  in  the  younger  of  its  supporters,  a  much 
stronger  spirit  of  self-culture. 
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§  4.  There  is  Btill  one  fact  which  requires  to  be  noticed  (in  additkm 
to  the  existence  of  a  power  of  self-formation)  before  the  doctrine  of 
the  causation  ^f  human  actions  can  be  freed  from  the  confusion  and 
misapprehensions  which  surround  it  in  man^  minds.  When  the  wiH 
is  saia  to  be  determined  by  motives,  a  motive  does  not  mean  always, 
or  solely,  the  anticipation  of  a  pleasure  or  of  a  pain.  I  shall  not  here 
inquire  whether  it  be  true  tbat,  in  the  commencement,  all  our  volun- 
taiy  actions  are  mere  means  consciously  employed  to  obtain  some  pleas- 
ure, or  avoid  some  pain.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  we  gradually, 
through  the  influence  of  association,  come  to  desire  the  means  vidthout 
thinking  of  the  end :  the  action  itself  becomes  an  object  of  desire,  and 
is  performed  without  reference  to  any  modve  beyond  itself.  Thus 
far,  it  may  still  be  objected,  that,  the  action  having  through  association 
become  pleasurable,  we  are,  as-much  as  before,  moved  to  act  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  pleasure,  namely,  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itseHl 
But  granting  this,  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  As  we  proceed  in 
the  formation  of  habits,  and  become  accustomed  to  will  a  particulai 
act  or  a  particular  course  of  conduct  because  it  is  pleasurable,  we  at 
last  continue  to  will  it  whether  it  is  pleasurable  or  not.  Although, 
from  some  change  in  us  or  in  our  circumstances,  we  have  ceased  to 
find  any  pleasure  in  the  action,  or  to  anticipate  any  pleasure  as  the 
consequence  of  it,  we  still  continue  to  desire  the  action,  and  conse- 
quently to  do  it.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  habits  of  hurtfrd  indulgence 
continue  to  be  practised  although  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasurable ; 
and  in  this  manner  also  it  is  that  the  habit  of  willing  to  persevere  in  a 
prescribed  course  does  not  desert  the  moral  hero,  even  when  the  re- 
ward, however  real,  which  he  doubtless  receives  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  well-doing,  is  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the  sufferings  he 
undergoes,  or  the  wishes  which  he  may  have  to  renounce. 

A  habit  of  willing  is  commonly  called  a  purpose ;  and  among  the 
causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions  which  flow  from  them,  must 
be  reckoned  not  only  likings  and  aversions,  but  also  purposes.  It  is 
only  when  our  purposes  have  become  independent  ot  the  feelings  of 
pain  or  pleasure  from  which  they  originally  took  their  rise,  that  we  are 
said  to  have  a  confrmed  character.  "A  character,"  says  Novalis,  '*  is 
a  completely  fashioned  vnl>:"  and  the  will,  once  so  frshioned,  may  be 
steady  and  constant,  when  the  passive  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and 
pain  are  greatly  weakened,  or  materially  changed. 

With  the  corrections  and  explanations  now  given,  the  doctrine  of 
the  causation  of  our  volitions  by  motives,  and  of  motives  by  the  desi- 
rable objects  offered  to  us,  combined  vrith  ourpaxticular  suscenptibilitiet 
of  desire,  may  be  considered,  I  hope,  as  sufliciently  established ;  and 
I  iball  henceforth  assume  its  truth  vritbout  any  fruther  discusrioD. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THAT  THERE  IS,  OR  MAY  BE,  A  SCIENCE  OP  HUMAN  NATURE.,       ^ 

§  1.  It  is  a  common  notion,  or  at  least  it  is  implied  in  many  commoa 
modes  of  speech,  that  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  sendenv 
beings  are  not  a  subject  of  science,  in  the  same  strict  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  of  the  objects  of  outward  Nature.  This  notion  seems  to 
involve  some  confusion  of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
clearing  up. 

Any  facts  are  fitted,  in  themselves,  to  be  a  subject  of  science,  which 
follow  one  another  according  to  constant  lavra;  although  those  laws 
may  not  have  been  discovered,  nor  even  be  discoverable  by  our  exist- 
ing resources.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  fiuniliar  class  of  meteor- 
ological phenomena,  those  of  rain  and  sunshine.  Scientific  inquiry 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  order  of  antecedence  and 
consequence  amone  these  phenomena,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  least  in  our 
regions  o£  the  earth,  to  predict  them  with  certainty,  or  even  with  any 
high  degree  of  probability.  Yet  no  one  doubts  that  the  phenomena 
depend  upon  lavra,  and  &at  these  must  be  derivative  laws  resulting 
fix>m  known  ultimate  laws,  those  of  heat,  vaporization,  and  elastic 
fluids.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  we  could,  even  firom  those  more  general 
laws,  predict  (saving  difficulties  of  calculation)  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  any  future  time.  Meteorology,  therefore,  not  only  has  in  itseli 
every  natural  requisite  for  being,  but  actually  is,  a  science ;  although, 
from  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  facts  upon  which  the  phenomena 
depend  (a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  phe- 
nomena) the  science  is  still  very  impertect ;  and  were  it  perfect,  might 
probably  be  of  little  avail  in  practice,  since  thd  data  requisite  for 
Implying  its  principles  to  particular  instances  would  rarely  be  pro- 
curable. 

A  case  may  be  conceived,  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the 
perfection  of  science^  and  this  its  extreme  imperfection.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  greater  causes,  those  on  which  the  principal  part  of  a 
phenomenon  depends,  are  within  the  reach  of  observation  and 
measurement;  so  that  if  no  other  causes  intervened,  a  complete 
explanation  could  be  given  not  only  of  the  phenomenon  in  general,  but 
of  all  the  variations  and  modifications  which  it  admitted  of.  But  inas- 
much as  other,  perhaps  many  other  causes,  separately  insignificant  in 
their  effects,  cooperate  or  conflict  in  many  or  in  all  cases  with  those 
greater  causes ;  Uie  effect,  accordingly,  presents  more  or  less  of  aberra- 
tion from  what  would  be  produced  by  me  greater  causes  alone.  Now, 
if  these  minor  causes  are  not  so  constantly  accessible,  or  not  accessible 
at  all,  to  accurate  observation ;  the  principal  mass  of  the  effect  may 
still,  as  before,  be  accounted  for,  and  even  predicted ;  but  there  will 
be  variations  and  modifications  which  we  are  not  competent  to  explain 
thoroughly,  and  our  predictions  will  not  be  fiilfilled  accurately,  but 
only  approximately. 

It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the  tides.  No  one  doubts 
that  Tidology  (as  Mr.  Whewell  proposes  to  call  it)  is  really  a  science. 
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Ab  much  of  the  phenomeDa  aa  depends  upon  the  attraction  of  the  Buh 
and  moon  is  completely  understood,  and  may  in  any,  eyen  unknown, 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  be  foretold  "with  certamty;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  phenomena  depends  upon  those  causes.  But  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  or  casual  nature,  such  as  the  configuration  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  degree  of  confinement  from  shores,  the  direc- 
tion of  die  wind,  &c.,  ii^uence,  in  many  or  in  all  places,  &e  height 
and  time  of  the  tide ;  and  a  portion  of  these  circumstances  being  either 
not  accurately  knowable,  not  precisely  measurable,  or  at  least  not 
capable  of  being  certainly  foreseen,  die  tide  in  known  places  com- 
monly yaries  from  the  calculated  result  of  .general  principles  by  some 
difierence  that  we  cannot  explain,  and  in  uiS:nown  ones  may  yary  from 
it  by  a  diflference  that  we  are  not  able  to  foresee  or  conjecture.  Neyer- 
theless,  not  only  is  it  certain  that  these  yariations  depend  upon  causes, 
and  follow  dieur  causes  by  laws  of  unerring  uniK>rmity;  not  only, 
therefi)re,  is  tidology  a  science,  like  meteorology,  but  it  is,  what 
meteorology  perhape  will  neyer  be,  a  science  largely  ayailable  in 
practice.  Gteneral  laws  may  be  laid  down  respecting  the  tides,  pre- 
dictions may  be  founded  upon  those  laws,  ana  the  result  will  in  the 
main,  though  often  not  with  complete  accuracy,  correspond  to  the 
predictions. 

And  this  is  what  is  or  ought  to  be  meant  by  those  who  speak  of 
sciences  which  are  not  exact  sciences.  Astronomy  was  once  a  science, 
^without  being  an  exact  science.  It  could  not  become  exact  until  not 
only  the  general  course  of  the  planetary  motions,  but  the  perturbations 
also,  were  accounted  for,  and  refcpred  to  their  causes.  It  has  now  be- 
come an  exact  science,  because  its  phenomena  haye  been  brought  undei 
laws  comprehending  ihe  whole  of  the  causes  by  which  the  phenomena 
are  influenced,  wheUier  in  a  great  or  only  in  a  trifling  degree,  whether 
in  all  or  only  in  some  cases,  and  assiening  to  each  <»  those  causes  the 
share  of  effect  which  really  belongs  to  it.  %ut  in  tidology  die  only  laws 
as  yet  accurately  ascertained,  are  those  of  the  causes  which  affect  the 
phenomenon  in  all  cases,  and  in  a  considerable  degree ;  while  others 
which  affect  it  in  some  cases  only,  or,  if  in  all,  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  ascertained  and  studied  to  enable  us  to 
lay  down  their  laws ;  still  less  to  deduce  the  completed  law  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, by  compounding  the  efiects  of  the  greater  with  those  of  die 
minor  causes.  Tidology,  therefore,  is  not  yet  an  exact  science ;  not 
from  any  inherent  incapacity  of  being  so,  but  from  die  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  with  complete  precision  the  real  deriyadye  unifbimides. 
By  combimng,  howeyer,  the  exact  laws  of  the  greater  causes,  and  of 
such  of  the  minor  ones  as  are  sufficiendy  knovm,  widi  such  empirical 
laws  or  such  approximate  generalizadons  respecting  die  miscellaneous 
yariations  as  can  be  obtained  by  specific  obseryadon,  we  can  lay  down 
general  proposidons  which  will  be  true  in  the  main,  and  upon  which, 
with  allowance  for  die  degree  of  their  probable  inaccuracy,  we  may 
safely  ground  our  expectations  and  our  conduct. 

§  2.  The  science  of  human  nature  is  of  diis  description.  It  falls  far 
dhirt  of  the  standard  of  exactness  now  realized  in  Astronomy ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  as  much  a  science  as  Tidoloffy 
is,  or  as  Astronomy  was  when  its  calculadons  had  only  mastered  Ae 
main  j^enomena,  but  not  the  perturbatbns 
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The  phenomena  with  which  this  science  is  conversant  being  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  human  beings,  it  would  have  attained 
die  ideal  perfection  of  a  science  if  it  enabled  us  to  foretell  how  an  indi- 
vidual would  think,  feel,  or  act,  throughout  life,  with  the  same  certainty 
with  wMch  astronomy  enables  us  to  predict  the  places  and  the  occulta- 
tions  of  die  heavenly  bodies.  It  needs  scarcely  be  stated  that  nodiing 
Approaching  to  this  can  be  done.  The  actions  of  individuals  could  not 
jtd  predicted  with  scientific  accuracy,  were  it  only  because  we  cannot 
foresee  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in  which  those  individuals  will 
be  placed.  But  further,  even  in  any  given  combination  of  (present) 
circumstances,  no  assertion,  which  is  both  precise  and  universally  true, 
can  be  made  respecdng  the  manner  in  which  human  beings  will  think, 
feel,  or  act.  This  is  not,  however,  because  every  person's  modes  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acdng,  do  not  depend  upon  causes ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  tibat  if,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  our  data  could  be  complete, 
we  even  now  know  enough  of  die  ultimate  laws  by  which  mental  phe- 
nomena are  determined  to  enable  us  to  predict  with  tolerable  certamty, 
if  not  with  perfect  precision,  what,  under  any  given  set  of  circumstances, 
his  conduct  or  sentiments  would  be.  But  the  impressions  and  actions 
of  human  beings  are  not  solely  the  result  of  their  present  circumstances, 
but  the  joint  result  of  those  circumstances  and  of  the  characters  of  the 
individuals :  and  the  agencies  which  determine  human  character  are  so 
numerous  and  diversified  (nothing  which  has  happened  to  the  person 
diroughout  life  being  without  its  pordon  of  influence),  that  in  the  ag« 
gregate  diey  are  never  in  any  two  cases  exacdy  similar.  Hence,  even 
if  our  science  of  human  nature  were  theoredcally  perfect,  diat  is,  if  we 
could  calculate  any  character  as  we  can  calculate  the  orbit  of  any 
planet,  Jrom  givtn  data  ;  still  as  the  data  are  never  all  given,  nor  ever 
precisely  alike  in  different  cases,  we  could  neither  make  infallible  pre- 
dictions, nor  lay  down  imiversal  proposidons. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of  those  effects  which  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  render  amenable  to  human  foresight  and  control,  are  de- 
termined, like  the  ddes,  in  an  incomparably  greater  degree  by  general 
causes,  dian  by  all  pardal  causes  taken  to^^edier ;  depen£ng  in  the  main 
on  those  circumstances  and  those  quahdes  which  are  common  to  all 
mankind,  or  common  at  least  to  large  bodies  of  them,  and  only  in  a 
small  degree  on  the  idiosyncracies  of  organizadon  or  the  peculiiff  his- 
tory of  individuals ;  it  is  evidently  possible,  vtdth  reeard  to  all  such 
effects,  to  make  predicdons  which  -wML  almost  always  be  verified,  and 
eeneral  pioposidons  which  are  almost  always  true.  And  whenever  it 
i:  sufficient  to  know  how  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race,  or  of 
some  nadon  or  class  of  persons,  will  tlunk,  feel,  and  act,  diese  proposi- 
dons are  equivalent  to  universal  ones.  For  the  purposes  of  pohdcal 
and  social  science  this  u  sufficient.  As  we  formeny  remarked,*  an 
approximate  generalizadon  is  pracdcally,  in  social  inquiries,  equivalent 
to  an  exact  one;  that  which  is  only  probable  when  asserted  of  human 
beings  taken  individually,  being  certain  when  affirmed  of  the  chatticter 
and  coUecdve  conduct  of  masses. 

It  is  no  disparagement,  therefore,  to  the  science  of  Human  Nature, 
that  those  of  its  general  proposidons  which  descend  suffi[ciendy  into 
detail  to  serve  as  a  foundadon  for  predicting  phenomena  in  the  con* 
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Crete,  are  for  the  most  part  only  approximately  true.  But  in  order  t<» 
give  a  genuinely  scientific  character  to  the  study,  it  is  indispensable 
that  these  approximate  generalizations,  which  in  themselves  would 
amount  only  tto  the  lowest  kind  of  empirical  laws,  should  be  connected 
deductively  with  the  laws  of  nature  m>m  which  they  result ;  sbbuld  be 
resolved  into  the  properties  of  the  causes  on  which  the  phenomena 
depend.  In  other  words,  the  science  of  Human  Nature  may  be  said 
to  exist,  in  proportion  as  those  approximate  truths,  which  compose  e 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  can  be  exhibited  as  corollaries  £rou 
the  universal  laws  of  human  nature  on  which  they  rest ;  whereby  the 
proper  limits  of  those  approximate  truths  would  be  shown,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  to  deduce  others  for  any  new  state  of  circumstances, 
in  anticipation  of  specific  experience. 

The  proposition  now  stated  is  the  text  on  which  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  will  furnish  the  conunent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  BOND. 


§  1.  What  the  Mind  is,  as  well  as  virhat  Matter  is,  or  any  other 
question  respecting  Things  in  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  their 
sensible  manifestations,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Treatise  to  consider.     Here,  as  throughout  our  inquiry,  we  shall  keep 
dear  of  all  speculations  respecting  the  Mind's  own  nature,  and  shaU 
understand  by  the  Laws  of  Mind,  tnose  of  mental  Phenomena;  of  tho 
various  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness  of  sentient  beings.     These 
according  to  the  classification  we  have  uniformly  followed,  consist  i 
Thoughts,'  Emotions,  Volitions,  and  Sensations :  the  last  being  as  trul^ 
States  of  Mind  as  the  three  fbrmer.     It  is  usual  indeed  to  speak  < 
Sensations  as  states  of  body»  not  of  mind.     But  this  is  the  commo* 
confusion  of  giving  one  and  the  same  name  to  a  phenomenon  and  t 
the  proximate  cause  or  conditions  of  the  phenomenon.    The  immediate 
antecedent  of  a  Sensation  is  a  state  of  Body,  but  the  sensation  itself 
a  state  of  Mind.   If  the  word  Mind  means  anything,  it  means  that  wbic) 
feels.     If  we  allow  ourselves  to  use  language  implying  that  the  Bod^ 
fisels,  there  is  no  reason  against  being  consistent  m  ^at  I&guage,  ai  * 
saying  that  the  Body  also  thinkis. 

The  phenomena  of  Mind,  then,  are  the  various  feelings  of  oc 
nature,  both  those  called  physical,  and  those  peculiaily  designated 
Mental :  and  by  the  Lavtrs  of  Mind,  I  mean  the  laws  according  to  whicl 
diose  feelings  generate  one  another. 

§  2.  All  states  of  mind  are  immediately  caused  either  by  other  state, 
of  mind,  or  by  states  of  body.  When  a  state  of  mind  is  produced  b 
a  state  of  mind,  I  call  the  law  concerned  in  the  case,  a  law  of  Mint 
When  a  state  of  mind  is  produced  directly  by  a  state  of  body,  the  lav 
is  a  law  of  Body,  and  belongs  to  physical  science. 

With  regard  to  those  states  of  mind  which  are  called  Sensations,  a 
are  agreed  that  these  have  for  their  immediate  antecedents,  states  c 
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body.  Every  sensation  has  for  its  proximate  cause  some  affection  of 
tho  portion  of  our  frame  called  the  nervous  system;  whether  this  affec- 
tion originate  in  the  action  of  some  external  ohject,  or  in  some  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  nervous  organization  itself.  The  laws  of  this 
portion  of  our  nature— the  varieties  of  our  sensations,  and  the  physi- 
cal conditions  on  which  they  proximately  depend — ^manifestly  faU 
under  the  province  of  Physiology. 

Whether  any  other  portion  of  our  mental  states  are  similarly  de- 
pendent on  physical  conditions,  is  one  of  those  scientific  questions 
respecting  human  nature  which  are  still  in  abeyance.  It  is  yet  unde- 
cided whether  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions  are  generated 
through  the  intervention  of  material  mechanism ;  whether  we  have 
organs  of  thought  and  of  emotion,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  have 
organs  of  sensation.  Many  eminent  physiologists  hold  the  affirmative. 
These  contend,  that  a  thought  (for  example)  is  as  much  the  result  of 
nervous  agency,  as  a  sensation:  that  some  particular  state  of  our  nervous 
system,  in  particular  of  that  central  portion  of  it  called  the  brain,  invaria- 
bly precedes,  and  is  presupposed  ty,  every  state  of  our  consciousness. 
According  to  this  theory,  one  state  of  mind  is  never  really  produced  by 
another :  all  are  produced  by  states  of  body.  When  one  thought  seems  to 
call  up  anodier  by  association,  it  is  not  really  a  thought  which  recalls  a 
thought ;  the  association  did  not  exist  between  the  two  thoughts,  but 
between  the  two  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  which  preceded  the 
thoughts ;  one  of  those  states  recalls  the  other,  each  being  attended,  in 
its  passage,  by  the  particular  mental  state  which  is  consequent  upon  it. 
On  this  theory,  the  uniformities  of  succession  among  states  of^mind 
would  be  mere  derivative  uniformities,  resulting  from  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession of  the  bodily  states  which  cause  them.  There  would  be  no 
original  mental  laws,  no  Laws  of  Mind  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
term,  at  all ;  but  Mental  Science  would  be  a  mere  branch,  though  the 
highest  and  most  recondite  branch,  of  the  Science  of  Physiology. 
This  is  what  M.  Comte  must  be  understood  to  mean,  when  he  claims 
the  scientific  cognizance  of  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  exclu- 
sively for  physiologists ;  and  not  only  denies  to  Psychology,  or  Mental 
Philosophy  properly  so  called,  the  character  of  a  science,  out  places  it, 
in  the  chimerical  nature  of  its  objects  and  pretensions,  almost  on  a  par 
with  Astrology. 

But,  afler  all  has  been  said  which  can  be  said,  it  remains  incontest- 
able by  M.  Comte  and  by  all  others,  that  there  do  exist  uniformities  of 
succession  among  states  of  mind,  and  that  these  can  be  ascertained  by 
observation  and  experiment.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were  rendered  mr 
more  certain  than  1  believe  it  as  yet  to  be,  that  every  mental  state  has 
a  nervous  state  for  its  immediate  antecedent  and  proximate  cause ;  yet 
every  one  must  admit  that  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  nervous  states ;  we  know  not,  nor  can  hope  to  know,  in  what 
respect  one  of  them  differs  from  another;  and  our  only  mode  of  study- 
ing  their  successions  or  coexistences  must  be  by  observing  the  succes- 
sions and  coexistences  of  the  mental  states  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  generators  or  causes.  The  successions,  therefore,  which  ob- 
tain among  mental  phenomena,  do  not  admit  of  being  deduced  from 
the  physiological  laws  of  our  nervous  organization;  and  all  real 
<nowledfl;e  of  them  must  continue,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  if  not  for 
ever,  to  be  sought  in  the  direct  study,  by  observation  and  experiment* 
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of  the  mental  succoeaions  themselves.  Since  therefore  the  order  of  our 
mental  ]>henomena  must  be  studied  in  those  phenomena,  and  not  in- 
ferred from  the  laws  of  any  phenomena  more  general,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  Science  of  Mind.  The  relations,  indeed,  of  that 
science  to  the  Science  of  Physiology  must  never  be  overlooked  or  un- 
dervalued. It  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten  that  the  laws  of  mind 
may  be  derivative  laws  resulting  from  laws  of  animal  life,  and  that 
their  truth,  therefore,  may  ultimately  depend  upon  physical  conditions ; 
and  the  influence  of  physiological  states  or  physiological  changes  in 
altering  or  counteracting  the  mental  successions,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  depaitments  of  psychological  study. 

§  3.  The  subject,  then,  of  Psychology,  is  the  uniformities  of  succes- 
sion, the  laws,  whether  ultimate  or  derivative,  according  to  which  one 
mental  state  succeeds  another ;  is  caused  by,  or  at  the  least,  is  caused 
to  follow,  another.  Of  these  laws,  some  are  general,  others  more 
speciaL  -  The  following  are  examples  of  the  most  general  laws. 

First :  Whenever  any  state  of  consciousness  has  once  been  excited 
in  us,  no  matter  by  what  cause ;  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  state  of 
consciousness,  a  state  of  consciousness  resembling  the  former,  but 
inferior  in  intensity,  is  capable  of  being  reproduced  in  us,  without 
the  presence  of  any  such  cause  as  excited  it  at  first.  Thus,  if  we  have 
once  seen  or  touched  an  object,  we  can  afterwards  think  of  the  object 
although  it  be  absent  from  our  sight  or  fix>m  our  touch.  If  we  have 
been  joyful  or  grieved  at  some  event,  we  can  think  of,  or  remember, 
our  past  joy  or  grief,  although  no  new  event  of  a  happy  or  a  painful 
nature  has  taken  place.  When  a  poet  has  put  together  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  an  imaginary  object,  a  Castle  of  Indolence,  a  Una,  or  a  Juliet, 
he  can  afterwards  think  of  die  ideal  o^ect  he  has  created,  without  any 
fresh  act  of  intellectual  combinadon.  This  law  is  expressed  by  saying, 
in  the  language  of  Hume,  that  every  mental  impression  has  its  idea. 

Secondly :  These  Ideas,  or  secondary  mental  states,  are  excited  by 
our  impressions,  or  by  other  ideas,  according  to  certain  laws  which 
are  called  Laws  of  Association.  Of  these  laws  the  first  is,  that  simi- 
lar ideas  tend  to  excite  one  another.  The  second  is,  that  when  two 
impressions  have  been  frequently  experienced  (or  even  thought  of) 
either  simultaneously  or  in  immediate  succession,  then  whenever 
either  of  these  impressions  or  the  idea  of  it  recurs,  it  tends  to  excite 
the  idea  of  the  other.  The  third  law  is,  that  greater  intensity,  in  either 
or  both  of  the  impressions,  is  equivalent,  in  rendering  them  excitable 
by  one  another,  to  a  greater  frequency  of  conjunction.  These  are  the 
laws  of  Ideas:  upon  which  I  shall  not  enlarge  in  this  place,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  works  professedly  psychological,  in  particular  to 
Mr.  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  where  the 
principal  laws  of  association,  both  in  themselves  and  in  many  of  their 
aj^lications,  are  copiously  exeinplified,  and  with  a  masterly  hand. 

These  simple  or  elementary  Caws  of  Mind  have  long  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  ordinary  methods  of  experimental  inquiry ;  nor  could 
they  have  been  ascertained  in  any  other  manner.  But  a  certain  num- 
ber of  elementary  laws  having  thus  been  obtained,  it  is  a  fair  subject 
of  scientific  inqmry  how  far  those  laws  can  be  made  to  go  in  explain- 
ing the  actual  phenomena.  It  is  obvious  that  complex  laws  of  thought 
and  feeling  not  only  may,  but  must,  be  generated  from  these  simiple 
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laws.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case  is  not  always  one  of 
Composition  of  Causes :  the  effect  of  concurring  causes  is  not  always 
precisely  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  those  causes  when  separate,  nor  even 
always  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  with  them.  Reverting  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  theory  of  induc- 
tion ;  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  sometimes  analogous  to 
mechanical,  but  sometimes  also  to  chemical  laws.  When  many  im- 
pressions or  ideas  are  operating  in  the  mind  together,  there  sometimes 
takes  place  a  process  of  a  similar  kind  to  chemical  combination. 
When  impressions  have  been  so  often  experienced  in  conjunction,  that 
each  of  them  calls  up  readily  and  instantaneouslythe  ideas  of  the  whole 
group,  those  ideas  sometimes  melt  and  coalesce  into  one  another,  and 
appear  not  several  ideas  but  one ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
seven  prismatic  colors  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  rapid  succession, 
the  sensation  produced  is  that  of  white.  But  as  in  this  last  case  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  seven  colors  when  they  rapidly  follow  one 
another  generate  white,  but  not  that  they  actually  are  white;  so  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Complex  Idea,  formed  by  the  blending  together 
of  several  simpler  ones,  should,  when  it  really  appears  simple,  (that  is 
when  the  separate  elements  are  not  consciously  distinguishable  in  it,) 
be  said  to  result  franij  or  be  generated  by,  the  sunple  ideas,  not  to  con- 
eist  of  them.  Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists  of  the  simple  ideas 
of  a  certain  color,  a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste  and  smell,  &c.,  be* 
cause  we  can  by  interrogating  our  consciousness,  perceive  all  these  ele- 
ments  in  the  idea.  But  we  cannot  perceive,  in  so  apparently  simple  a 
feeling  as  our  perception  of  the  shape  of  an  object  by  the  eye,  all  that 
multitude  of  iaeas  derived  fix>m  other  senses,  vntbout  which  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  no  such  visual  perception  would  ever  have  had.  exist- 
ence ;  nor,  in  our  idea  of  Extension,  can  we  discover  those  elementary 
ideas  of  resistance,  derived  from  our  muscular  frame,  in  which  Dr. 
Brovm  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  idea  originates.  These 
therefore  are  cases  of  mental  chemistry :  in  which  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  simple  ideas  generate,  rather  thvai  tbat  they  compose,  the  com- 
plex ones. 

With  respect  to  all  tbe  other  constituents  of  the  mind,  its  belieft, 
its  abstruser  conceptions,  its  sentiments,  emotions,  and  volitions ;  there 
are  some  (amon?  whom. are  Hartley,  and  the  author  of  the  Analysis) 
who  think  that  me  whole  of  these  are  generated  from  simple  ideas  of 
sensation,  by  a  chemistry  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  exempli- 
fied. I  am  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  this  conclusion  is,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  fully  made  out.  In  many  cases  I  cannot 
even  perceive,  that  the  line  of  argument  adopted  has  much  tendency 
to  establish  it.  The  philosophers  to  whom  I  have  referred  have,  in- 
deed, conclusively  shown  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  chemis- 
try; that  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  a  feeling.  A,  considered  in 
relation  to  B  and  C,  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  its  being  gener- 
ated from  B  and  C.  Having  proved  Uiis,  they  proceed  to  show,  that 
where  A  is  found,  B  and  C  were,  or  may  have  been,  present,  and  why 
therefore,  tbey  say,  should  not  A*have  been  generated  from  B  and  C  t 
But  even  if  this  evidence  were  carried  to  the  hiffhest  decree  of  com- 
pleteness which  it  admits  of;  if  it  were  shown  that  certam  groups  of 
associated  ideas  not  only  might  have  been,  but  actually  were,  present 
whenever  the  more  recondite  mental  ^ling  was  experienced ;  this 
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^ould  amount  only  to  the  Method  of  Agreement,  and  could  not  prove 
causAion  until  confirmed  by  the  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Method  of  Difference.  If  the  question  be  whether  Belief  is  a  mere 
case  of  close  association  of  ideas,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
experimentally  if  it  be  true  that  any  ideas  whatever,  provided  they  are 
associated  together  vnth  the  required  degree  of  closeness,  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  belief.  If  the  inquiry  be  into  the  origin  of  moral 
feelings,  the  feelings  for  example  of  moral  reprobation,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  compare  all  the  varieties  of  actions  or  states  of  mind  which 
are  ever  morally  disapproved,  and  see  whether  in  all  these  cases  it  can 
be  shown  that  die  action  or  state  of  mind  had  become  connected  by 
association,  in  the  disapproving  mind,  with  some  particular  class  of 
hateful  or  disgusting  ideas ;  and  the  method  employed  is,  thus  far,  that 
of  Agreement.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Supposing  this  proved,  we 
must  try  further,  by  the  Method  of  Difference!  whether  this  particular 
kind  of  hateful  or  disgusting  ideas,  when  it  becomes  associated  with  an 
action  previously  indifferent,  will  render  that  action  a  subject  of  moral 
disapproval.  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is 
shown  to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  an  association  of  that  par- 
ticular description  is  the  generating  cause  of  moral  reprobation.  But 
these  experiments  have  either  ^ever  been  tried,  or  never  vnth  the  de- 
gree of  precision  indispensable  for  conclusiveness  ;^  and,  considering 
Sie  difficulty  of  accurate  experimentation  upon  the  human  mind,  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  they  are  so. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  even  if  all  which  this  theory  of 
mental  phenomena  contends  for  could  be  proved,  we  should  not  be  the 
more  enabled  to  resolve  the  laws  of  the  more  complex  feelings  into 
those  x>f  the  simpler  ones.  The  generation  of  one  class  of  mental 
phenomena  from  another,  whenever  it  can  be  made  out,  is  a  highly 
mteresting  fact  in  psychological  chemistry ;  but  it  no  more  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  experimental  study  of  the  generated  phenomenon, 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  enables  us 
to  deduce  those  of  sulphuric  acid  without  specific  observation  and  ex- 
periment. Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  judgments,  our  desires,  or  our  volitions, 
from  simpler  mental  phenomena,  it  is  not  the  less  imperative  to  ascer- 
tain the  sequences  of  the  complex  phenomena  themselves,  by  special 
study  in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  Induction.  Thus,  in  respect  of 
Belief,  the  psychologist  will  always  have  to  inquire,  what  behefe  we 
have  intuitively,  and  according  to  what  laws  one  belief  produces 
another ;  what  are  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which  one  thing  is  recognized 
by  the  mind,  either  rightly  or  erroneously,  as  evidence  of  another 
thing.  In  regard  to  Desire,  he  will  examine  what  objects  we  desire 
naturally,  and  by  what  causes  we  are  made  to  desire  things  originally 
indifferent  or  even  disagreeable  to  us;  and  so  forth.  It  maybe  re- 
marked, that  the  general  laws  of  association  prevail  among  these  more 
intricate  states  of  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  simpler 
ones.  A  desire,  an  emotion,  an  idea  of  the  higher  order  of  abstrac- 
tion, even  our  judgments  and  volition^fehen  they  have  become  habitual, 
are  called  up  by  association,  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as 
our  simple  ideas. 

§  4.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  it  vrill  be  ilataral  and  necessary 
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to  examine^  how  far  the  production  of  one  state  of  mind  by  another  it 
influenced  by  any  assignaole  state  of  body.  The  commonest  observa* 
tion  shows  that  d^erent  minds  are  susceptible  in  very  different  degrees 
to  the  action  of  the  same  psychological  causes.  The  idea,  for  example, 
of  a  given  desirable  object,  will  excite  in  diflerent  minds  very  different 
degrees  of  intensity  of  desire.  .The  same  subject  of  meditation,  pre- 
sented to  different  minds,  will  excite  in  them  very  unequal  degrees  of 
intellectual  action.  These  differences  of  mental  susceptibility  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  may  he^JirH^  original  and  ultimate  facts,  or,  secondly^ 
thev  may  be  consequences  of  the  previous  mental  history  of  those  in- 
dividuals, or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  they  may  depend  upon  varieties  of 
physical  organization.  That  the  previous  mental  histoiy  of  the  indi- 
viduals miist  have  some  share  in  producing  or  in  modifying  the  whole 
of  their  present  mental  character,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  mind ;  but  that  differences  of  bodily  structure  also  cooperate, 
is  the  assertion  not  only  of  phrenologists,  but,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  all  physiologists  who  lay  any  stress  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  indicated  by  the  facial  angle,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  natural  intelligence,  or  upon  temperament  as  a  source  of 
moral  and  emotional  peculiarities. 

What  portion  of  these  assertions  the  physiological  school  of  psychol- 
ogists, whether  phrenologists  or  otherwise,  have  either  succeeded  in 
establishing,  or  shown  ground  for  supposing  it  possible  to  establish 
hereafter,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
inquiry  will  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  while  it  is  abandoned, 
as  uniortunately  it  has  hitherto  been,  to  physiologbts  who  have  no 
adequate  knowledge  of  mental  laws,  or  psychologists  who  have  no 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  physiology. 

It  is  certain  that  the  natural  differences  which  really  exist  in  the 
mental  predispositions  or  susceptibilities  of  different  persons,  are  often 
not  imconnected  with  diversities  in  their  organic  constitution.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  orgamc  differences  must  in  all 
cases  influence  the  mental  phenomena  directly  and  immediately.  They 
may  often  affect  them  tiirough  the  medium  of  their  psychologicsd 
causes.  For  example,  the  idea  of  some  particular  pleasure  may  excite 
in  different  persons,  even  independently  of  habit  or  education,  very 
different  strengths  of  desu*e,  and  this  may  be  the  eflfect  of  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  or  kinds  of  nervous  susceptibility ;  but  these  organic 
differences,  we  must  remember,  will  render  the  pleasurable  sensation 
itself  more  intense  in  one  of  these  persons  than  in  the  other ;  so  that 
the  idea  of^  the  pleasure  will  also  he  an  intenser  feeling,  and  will,  by 
the  operation  of  mere  mental  laws,  excite  an  intenser  desire,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  desire  itself  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  physical  peculiarity.  As  in  this,  so  in  many  cases,  such 
differences  in  the  kind  or  in  the  intensity  of  the  physical  sensations  as 
must  necessarily  result  fix>m  differences  of  bodily  organization,  will  of 
themselves  account  for  many  differences  not  only  in  the  degree,  but 
even  in  the  kind,  of  the  other  mentalphenomena.  So  true  is  this,  that 
even  different  qualities  of  mind,  diflerent  types  of  mental  character, 
will  naturally  be  produced  bv  mere  differences  of  ifUensity  in  the  sen- 
sations generally.  This  truth  is  so  well  exemplified,  and  in  so  short  a 
compass,  in  a  veiy  able  essay  on  Dr.  Priestley,  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  that  I  think  it  right  to  quote  the  passage : — 
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''The  sensadons  which  form  the  element;s  of  all  knowledge  are 
received  either  simultaneously  or  successively;  when  several  are 
received  simultaneously,  as  the  smell,  the  taste,  the  color,  the  form, 
&c,  of  a  fruit,  their  association  together  constitutes  our  idea  of  an 
object;  when  received  successively,  their  association  makes  up  the 
idea  of  an  event.  Anything,  then,  which  favors  the  associations  of 
3ynchronous  ideas,  vnA  tend  to  produce  a  knowledge  of  objects,  a 
perception  of  qualities ;  while  anything  which  favors  association  in  iJie 
successive  order,  will  tend  to  produce  a  knowledge  of  events,  of  the 
order  of  occurrences,  and  of  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect :  in 
other  words,  in  the  one  case  a  perceptive  mind,  vrith  a  discriminative 
feeling  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  properties  of  things,  a  sense  of 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  will  be  the  result :  in  the  other,  a  mind 
attentive  to  the  movements  and  phenomena,  a  ratiocinative  and  philo- 
sophic intellect  Now  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  all  sensa- 
tions experienced  during  the  presence  of  any  vivid  impression,  become 
strongly  associated  with  it,  and  with  each  other ;  and  does  it  not  follow, 
that  the  synchronous  feelings  of  a  sensitive  constitution  (ue,  the  one 
which  has  vivid  impressions)  will  be  more  intimately  blended  than  in 
a  differently  formed  mind  ?  If  this  suggestion  has  any  foundation  in 
truth,  it  leads  to  an  inference  not  unimportant;  that  where  nature  has 
endowed  an  individual  with  great  original  susceptibility,  he  will  proba- 
bly be  distinguished  by  fondness  for  natural  history,  a  relish  for  the 
beautiful  and  great,  and  moral  enthusiasm ;  where  there  is  but  a 
mediocrity  of  sensibility,  a  love  of  science,  of  abstract  truth,  with  a 
deficiency  of  taste  and  of  fervor,  is  likely  to  be  the  result." 

We  see  from  this  example,  that  when  the  general  laws  of  nwd  are 
more  accurately  known,  and  above  aU,  more  skillfully  applied  to  the 
detailed  explanation  of  mental  peculiarities,  they  will  account  for  many 
more  of  those  peculiarities  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  I  by  no  means 
seek  to  imply  frH)m  this  that  they  vnll  account  for  all ;  but  that  which 
remains  to  he  otherwise  accounted  for  is  merely  a  residual  phenomenon ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  residue  can  only  be  determined  by  persons  ali-eady 
familiar  with  the  explanation  of  phenomena  by  psychological  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  when  physiologists,  taking 
into  account  the  whole  animal  creation,  attempt,  by  a  judicious  appli* 
cation  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  grounded  chiefly  on 
extreme  cases,  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  strength  of  d^er* 
ent  mental  propensities  or  capacities  and  the  proportional  or  absolute 
magnitudes  of  different  regions  of  the  brain ;  the  evidences  which  are 
or  may  be  produced  in  support  of  this  pretension,  ought  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration  by  psychologists.  Nor  will  this  part  of  the 
science  of  mind  be  ever  cleared  up,  until  those  evidences  diall  be  not 
only  sifted  and  analyzed,  but,  when  necessary,  added  to  and  completed, 
bv  persons  sufficiently  versed  in  psychological  laws  to  be  capable  of 
discriminating  how  much  of  each  phenomenon  such  laws  will  suffice  to 
explain. 

JSven  admitting  the  influence  of  cerebral  confirmation  to  be  as  great 
as  is  contended  for,  it  virould  still  be  a  question  iiow  far  the  cerebral 
development  determined  the  propensity  itself,  and  how  &r  it  only  acted 
by  modifying  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  sensations  on  which  the 
propensity  may  be  psychologically  dependent  And  it  is  certain  tba^ 
m  human  beings  at  least,  differences  m  education  and  in  outward  cir 
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cumstanceBy  together  with  physical  differences  in  the  sensations  produ* 
oed  in  different  individuals  by  the  same  external  or  internal  cause,  are 
capable  of  accounting  for  a  £ai  greater  portion  of  character  than  is 
supposed  even  by  the  most  moderate  phrenologists.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  mental  facts  which  do  jiot  seem  to  admit  of  this  mode  of 
explanation.  Spch,  to  take  the  strongest  case,  are  the  various  instincts 
of  animals,  the  portion  of  human  nature  which  corresponds  to  those 
instincts.  No  mode  has  been  sug^ted,  even  by  way  of  hypothesis, 
in  which  these  can  receive  any  satis&ctory,  or  even  plausible,  expla- 
nation from  psychological  causes  alone ;  and  they  mav  probably  be 
found  to  have  as  positive,  and  even  perhaps  as  direct  and  immediate,  a 
connexion  vnth  pnysical  conditions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  any  of 
our  mere  sensations  have. 

How  much  further  this  remark  might  be  extended,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine.  My  object  is  not  to  establish  the  doctrines,  but  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  Af  ethod,  of  mental  science ;  and  thisy  so  far  as 
regards  the  establishment  of  the  general  and  elementary  laws,  may  be 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  ETHOLOQT,  OR  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  FORMATK»r  OF  CHARAOTBB. 

§  1.  The  Laws  of  Mind,  as  characterized  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
constitute  the  universal  or  abstract  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature ;  and  all  the  various  truths  of  common  experience,  constituting 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  must,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  truths,  be  results  or  consequences  of  these.  Such  familiar  maxims, 
when  collected  d  posteriori  from  observation  of  life,  occupy  among  the 
truths  of  the  science  the  place  of  what,  in  our  ansdysis  of  Induction, 
have  so  oflen  been  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  Empirical  Laws. 

An  Empirical  Law  (it  will  be  remembered)  is  an  uniformity,  whether 
of  succession  or  of  coexistence,  which  holds  true  in  all  instances  within 
our  limits  of  observation,  but  is  not  of  a  nature  to  afford  any  assurance 
that  it  would  hold  beyond  those  limits ;  either  because  the  consequent 
is  not  really  the  effect  of  the  antecedent,  but  forms  part  along  with  it 
of  a  chain  of  effects,  flowing  fix>m  prior  causes  not  yet  ascertamed;  or 
because  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  sequence  (though  a  case  of 
causation)  is  resolvable  into  simpler  sequences,  and,  depending  there- 
fore upon  a  concurrence  of  several  natural  agencies,  is  exposed  to  an 
unknown  multitude  of  possibilities  of  counteraction.  In  other  words, 
an  empirical  law.  is  a  eeneralization,  of  which,  not  content  with  finding 
it  true,  we  are  obliged  to  ask,  why  is  it  true  ?  knowing  that  its  truth  is 
not  absolute,  but  depends  upon  some  more  g^eral  conditions,  and  that 
it  caq  only  be  reliea  on  in  so  far  as  there  is  ground  of  assurance  that 
those  conditions  are  realize. 

Now,  the  observations  concerning  human  affairs  collected  from  corn* 

mon  experience,  are  precisely  of  this  nature.    Even  if  they  were  uni- 

Tersally  and  exactly  true  within  the  bounds  of  experience,  which  they 

never  are,  still  they  are  not  the  ultimate  laws  of  human  action ;  they 

3Y 
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are  not  the  principles  of  human  nature,  but  results  of  those  principled 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  mankind  have  happened  to  be  placed. 
When  the  Psalmist  *'  said  in  his  wrath  that  all  men  are  liars,"  he  enun- 
ciated what  in  some  ages  and  countries  is  borne  out  by  ample  experi- 
ence ;  but  it  is  not  a  law  of  man's  nature  to  lie ;  though  it  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  that  the  habit  of  lying  is  nearly 
universal  when  certain  external  circumstances  exist  universally,  espe 
cially  circumstances  productive  of  habitual  distrust  and  fear.  When 
the  character  of  the  old  is  asserted  to  be  cautious,  and  of  the  young 
impetuous,  this,  again,  is  but  an  empirical  law;  for  it  is  not  because  of 
their  youth  that  the  young  are  impetuous,  nor  because  of  their  age  that 
the  old  are  cautious.  It  is  because  the  old,  during  their  many  years  of 
life,  have  generally  had  much  experience  of  its  various  evils,  and  having 
suffered  or  seen  others  suffer  much  from  incautious  exposure  to  them, 
have  acquired  associations  favorable  to  circumspection :  while  the 
young,  as  well  from  the  absence  of  similar  experience  as  from  the 
greater  strength  of  the  inclinations  which  tempt  them  into  danger, 
expose  themselves  to  it  more  readily.  Here,  then,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  empirical  law ;  here  are  the  conditions  which  ultimately  deter- 
mine whether  the  law  holds  good  or  not.  If  an  old  man  has  not  been 
oftener  than  most  young  <nen  in  contact  vrith  danger  and  difficulty,  he 
will  be  equally  incautious :  if  a  youth  has  not  stronger  passions  than  an 
old  man,  he  probably  vrill  be  as  little  enterprising.  The  empirical  law 
derives  whatever  truth  it  has,  jBrom  the  causal  laWs  of  which  it  is  a 
consequence.  If  we  know  those  laws,  we  know  what  are  the  limits  to 
the  derivative  law :  while,  if  we  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  empir- 
ical law — ^if  it  rests  only  upon  observation — there  is  no  safety  in  apply- 
ing it  far  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  in  which 
the  observations  were  made. 

The  really  scientific  truths,  then,  are  not  these  empirical  laws,  but 
the  causal  laws  which  explain  them.  The  empirical  laws  of  those 
phenomena  which  depend  on  known  causes,  and  of  which  a  general 
theory  can  therefore  be  constructed,  have,  whatever  may  be  their 
value  in  practice,  no  other  function  in  science  than  that  of  verifying 
the  conclusions  of  theory.  Still  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  most 
of  the  empirical  laws  amount,  even  vrithin  the  limits  of  observation, 
only  to  approximate  generalizations. 

§  2.  This  however  is  not,  so  much  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  pe« 
cuharity ,  of  the  sciences  called  moral  It  is  only  in  the  simp^st 
branches  of  science  that  empirical  laws  are  ever  exactly  true ;  and 
not  always  in  those.  Astronomy,  for  example,  is  the  simplest  of  all 
the  sciences  which  explain,  in  the  concrete>  me  actual  course  of  natu- 
ral events.  The  caxises,  or  forces,  on  which  astronomical  phenomena 
depend,  are  fewei*  in  number  than  those  which  determine  any  other  of 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature.  Accordingly,  as  each  effect  results 
fix)m  the  conflict  of  but  few  causes,  a  great  degree  of  regularity  and 
imiformity  might  be  expected  to  exist  among  the  effects ;  and  such  is 
really  the  case :  they  have  a  fixed  order,  ^md  return  in  cycles.  But 
propositions  which  should  express,  with  absolute  correctness,  all  the 
successive  positions  of  a  planet  until  the  cycle  is  completed,  would  be 
of  almost  unmanageable  complexity,  and  could  be  obtained  from  the- 
ory alone.     The  generalizations  which  can  be  collected  on  the  subject 
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from  direct  observation,  even  such  as  Kepler's  law,  are  mere  approx* 
imations :  the  planets,  owing  to  their  perturbations  by  one  another,  do 
not  move  in  exact  ellipses.  Thus,  even  in  astronomy,  perfect  exact- 
ness in  the  mere  empirical  laws  is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  much  less, 
then,  in  more  complex  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  same  example  shows  how  little  can  be  inferred  against  the 
universality  or  even  the  simplicity  of  the  ultimate  laws,  from  the  im- 
possibihty  of  establishing  any  but  approximate  empirical  laws  of  the 
effects.  The  laws  of  causation  according  to  which  a  class  of  phenom- 
ena are  produced  may  be  very  few  and  simple,  and  yet  the  effects 
themselves  may  be  so  various  and  complicated  that  it  shall  be  impossi- 
ble to  trace  any  regularity  whatever,  extending  completely  through 
them.  For  the  phenomena  in  question  may  be  of  an  eminently  modi 
fiable  character ;  insomuch  that  innumerable  circumstances  are  capa- 
ble of  influencing  the  effect,  although  they  may  all  do  it  according  to  a 
very  small  number  of  laws.  Suppose  that  all  which  passes  in  the  mind 
of  man  is  determined  by  a  few  simple  laws :  still,  if  Uiose  laws  be  such 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  facts  surrounding  a  human  being,  or  of  the 
events  which  happen  to  him,  that  does  not  mfluence  in  some  mode  or 
degree  his  subseauent  mental  history,  and  if  the  circiunstances  of  dif- 
ferent human  bemgs  are  extremely  different,  it  vnM  be  no  wonder  if 
very  few  propositions  can  be  made  respecting  the  detaib  of  their  con- 
duct or  feelings,  which  will  be  true  of  all  mankind. 

Now,  without  deciding  whether  the  ultimate  laws  of  our  mental  nature 
are  few  or  many,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  are  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  our  mental  states,  and  our  mental  capacities 
and  susceptibilities,  are  modified,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  by 
everything  which  happens  to  us  in  life.  Considering,  therefore,  how 
much  these  modifying  causes  differ  in  the  case  of  any  two  individuals, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  empirical  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  generalizations  we  make  respecting  the  feelings  or  ac- 
tions of  mankind  vnthout  reference  to  the  causes  mat  determine  them, 
should  be  anything  but  approximate  TOneraHzations.  They  are  the 
common  wisdom  of  common  life,  and  as  such  are  invaluable ;  espe- 
cially a&  they  are  mostly  to  be  applied  to  cases  not  very  dissimilar  to 
those  from  which  they  were  collected.  But  if  maxims  of  this  sort,  col- 
lected fix>m  Englishmen,  come  to  be  applied  to  Frenchmen,  or  col- 
ected  from  the  present  day,  are  applied  to  past  or  future  generations, 
they  are  apt  to  be  very  much  at  fault.  Unless  we  have  resolved  the 
empirical  law  into  the  laws  of  the  causes  upon  which  it  depends,  and 
ascertained  that  those  causes  extend  to  tne  case  which  we  have  in 
view,  there  can  be  no  reliance  placed  in  our  inferences.  For  every 
individual  is  surrounded  by  circumstances  different  fix>m  those  of  every 
other  individual ;  every  nation  or  generation  of  mankind  from  every 
other  nation  or  generation :  and  none  of  these  differences  are  without 
their  influence  in  forming  a  different  type  of  character.  There  is,  in- 
deed, also  a  certain  general  resemblance ;  but  peculiarities  of  circum- 
stances are  continuafiy  constituting  exceptions  even  to  the  propositions 
which  are  true  in  the  great  majori^  of  cases. 

Although,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  mode  of  feeling  or  conduct 
which  is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  common  to  all  mankind ;  and  though 
the  generalizations  which  assert  that  any  given  variety  of  conduct  or 
feelmg  vnH  be  found  universally  (however  nearly  they  may  approxi<; 
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mate  to  truth  within  given  limits  of  obeervation),  will  oe  coLBidered  aa 
scientific  propositions  by  no  one  who  is  at  all  ^miliar  with  scientific 
investigation ;  yet  all  modes  of  feeling  and  conduct  met  with  among 
mankind  have  causes  which  produce  them;  and  in  the  propositions 
which  assign  those  causes  will  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  empiri- 
cal laws,  and  the  limiting  principle  of  our  reliance  on  them.  Men  do 
not  all  feel  and  act  alike  m  the  same  circumstances ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  determine  what  makes  one  man,  in  a  given  position,  feel  or  act  in 
one  way,  another  in  another;  how  any  given  mode  of  feeling  and  con- 
duct, compatible  with  the  general  laws  (physical  and  mental)  of  human 
nature,  has  been,  or  may  he,  formed.  In  other  words,  mankind  have 
not  <Mie  universal  character,  but  there  exist  universal  laws  of  the  For- 
mation of  Character,  And  since  it  is  by  these  lavre,  combined  vdth 
the  facts  of  each  particular  case,  that  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  action  and  feeling  are  produced,  it  is  upon  these  that  every 
rational  attempt  to  construct  the  science  of  human'  nature  in  the  con- 
crete, and  for  practical  purposes,  must  proceed. 

§  3.  The  laws  then  of  the  formation  of  character  being  the  principal 
object  of  scientific  inquiry  into  human  nature,  it  remains  to  determine 
the  method  of  investigation  best  fitted  for  ascertaining  them.  And  the 
logical  principles  according  to  which  this  question  is  to  be  decided, 
must  be  those  which  preside  over  every  other  attempt  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  very  complex  phenomena.  For  it  is  evident  that  both  the 
character  of  any  human  being,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  that  character  has  been  formed,  are  facts  of  a  high  order  of 
complexity.  Now  to  such  cases  we  have  seen  that  the  Deductive 
Method,  setting  out  from  general  laws,  and  verifying  their  conse- 
quences by  specific  ex|)erience,  is  alone  applicable.  The  grounds  of 
this  great  logical  doctrine  have  formerly  oeen  stated :  and  its  truth 
will  derive  additional  support  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  present  case. 

There  are  only  two  modes  in  which  laws  of  nature  can  be  ascer- 
tained :  deductively,  and  experimentally :  including  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  experimental  inquiry,  observation  as  well  as  artificial  experi- 
ment. Are  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character  susceptible  of  a 
satisfactory  investigation  by  the  method  of  experimentation  ?  Evi- 
dently not ;  because  even  if  we  suppose  unlimited  power  of  varying 
the  experiment,  (wluch  is  abstractedly  possible,  though  no  one  but  an 
oriental  despot  either  has  that  power,  or  if  he  had,  would  be  disposed 
to  exercise  it,)  a  still  more  essential  condition  is  wanting :  the  power  ot 
performing  any  of  the  experiments  with  scientific  accuracy. 

The  instances  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  a  directly  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  formation  of  character,  would  be  a  number  of  human 
beings  to  bring  up  and  educate,  from  infancy  to  mature  age.  And  to 
perform  any  one  of  the9e  experiments  with  scientific  propriety,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  and  record  every  sensation  or  impression  received 
by  the  young  pupil  from  a  period  long  before  it  could  speak ;  includ- 
ing its  own  notions  respecting  the  sources  of  all  those  sensations  and 
impressions.  It  is  not  only  imposssble  to  do  this  completely,  but  even 
to  do  so  much  of  it  as  should  constitute  a  tolerable  approximation* 
One  apparently  trivial  circumstance  which  eluded  our  vigilance,  might 
let  in  a  train  of  impressions  and  associations  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  ex* 
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periment  as  an  authentic  exhibition  of  the  effects  flowing  from  given 
causQs.  No  one  who  has  sufiSciently  reflected  on  education  is  igno- 
rant of  this  truth;  and  whoever  has  not,  vnll  find  it  most  instructively 
illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Helvetius  on  that  great 
subject. 

Under  tliis  impossibility  of  studying  the  laws  of  the  formation  of 
character  by  experiments  purposely  contrived  to  elucidate  them,  there 
remains  the  resoiurce  of  simple  observation.  But  if  it  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  influencing  circumstances  with  any  approach  to  complete- 
ness, even  when  we  have  the  shaping  of  them  ourselves,  much  more 
impojssible  is  it  when  the  cases  are  further  removed  from  our  observa- 
tion, and  altogether  out  of  our  control.  Consider  the  difficulty  of  the 
very  first  step— of  ascertaining  what  actually  is  the  character  of  the 
individual,  in  each  particular  case  that  we  examine.  There  is  hardly 
any  person  living,  concerning  some  essential  part  of  whose  character 
there  are  not  difierences  of  opinion  even  among  his  intimate  acquaint 
ance  :  and  a  single  action,  or  conduct  continued  only  for  a  short  time, 
goes  a  very  little  way  indeed  towards  ascertaining  it.  We  can  only 
make  our  observations  in  a  rough  way,  and  en  masse  ;  not  attempting 
to  asc^tain  completely,  in  any  given  instance,  what  character  has  been 
formed,  and  still  less  by  what  causes ;  but  only  observing  in  what  state 
of  previous  circimistances  it  is  found  that  certain  marked  mental  quali-^ 
ties  or  deficiencies  oftenest  exist.  These  conclusions,  besides  that  they 
are  mere  approximate  generalizations,  deserve  no  reliance  even  as 
such,  unless  the  instances  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  eliminate  not 
only  chance,  but  every  accidental  circumstance  in  which  a  number  of 
the  cases  examined  may  happen  to  have  resembled  one  another.  So 
numerous  and  various,  moreover,  are  the  circumstances  which  form 
individual  character,  that  the  consequence  of  any  particular  combina- 
tion is  hardly  ever  some  definite  and  strongly  marked  character,  always 
found  where  that  combination  exists,  and  not  otherwise.  What  is  ob- 
tained, even  after  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  observation,  is  mere- 
ly a  comparative  result ;  as  for  example,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
Frenchmen,  taken  indiscriminately,  there  will  be  found  more  persons 
of  a  particular  mental  tendency,  and  fewer  of  the  contrary  tendency, 
than  among  an  equal  number  of  Italians  or  English,  similarly  taken ; 
or  thus :  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen  and  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen, 
fiadrly  selected,  and  arranged  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  a  particular  quality,  each  number,  1,  2, 3,  &c.,  of  the  one  series, 
will  surpass  in  that  quality  the  corresponding  number  of  the  other. 
Since,  therefore,  the  comparison  is  not  one  of  kinds,  but  of  ratios  and 
deprrees ;  and  since  in  proportion  as  the  differences  are  sligjht,  it  re- 
quires a  greater  number  ot  instances  to  eliminate  chance ;  it  cannot 
oflen  happen  to  any  one  to  know  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  with  the 
accuracy  requisite  for  making  the  sort  of  comparison  last  mentioned ; 
less  than  which,  however,  would  not  constitute  a  real  induction.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  hardly  one  current  opinion  respecting  the  characters 
of  nations,  classes,  or  descriptions  of  persons,  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  indisputable.* 

*  The  most  farorable  cases  for  making  such  spprozfmate  generalizatioDs  are  wbat  may 
be  termed  collective  instances ;  where  we  are  fortonatelr  enabled  to  see  the  whole  class 
respecting  which  we  are  inqniiing,  in  action  at  once ;  and,  from  the  qualities  displayed  by 
the  collective  body,  are  able  to  judge  what  roost  be  the  qnalities  of  the  majority  of  the  in 
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And  finally,  if  we  cpuld  even  obtain  by  way  of  experiment  a  mucli 
more  satisfactory  assurance  of  these  generalizations  than  is  really  possi 
ble,  they  would  still  be  only  empirical  laws.  They  would  show,  indeed, 
that  there  was  some  connexion  between  the  type  of  character  formed, 
and  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  case ;  but  not  what  the  precise 
connexion  was,  nor  to  which  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  circumstances 
the  effect  was  really  owing.  They  could  only,  therefore,  be  received 
as  results  of  causation,  requiring  to  be  resolved  into  the  general  laws 
of  the  causes ;  until  the  determination  of  which,  we  could  not  judge 
within  what  limits  the  derivative  laws  mieht  serve  as  presumptions  in 
cases  yet  unknovni,  or  even  be  depended  upon  as  permanent  in  the 
very  cases  from  which  they  were  collected.  The  French  people  had, 
or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  certain  national  character :  but  they  dme 
out  their  royal  family  and  aristocracy,  alter  their  institutions,  pass 
throu^  a  series  of  extraordinary  events  for  half  a  century,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  are  found  to  be,  in  many  respects,  totally  altered. 
The  laboring  classes  are  obseired  to  be  different  from  the  higher  in  a 
long  series  of  qualities ;  but  it  becomes  customary,  perhaps,  to  give 
them  an  education  more  approximating  to  that  of  their  superiors  in 
station,  and  in  the  next  age  the  differences,  though  still  real,  are  no 
longer  the  same. 

But  if  the  differences  which  you  tihink  you  observe  between  French 
and  English,  or  between  persons  of  station  and  persons  of  no  station, 
can  be  connected  with  more  general  laws ;  if  they  be  such  as  would 
naturally  flow  from  the  differences  of  government,  former  customs,  and 
physical  peculiarities  in  the  two  nations,  and  from  the  diversities  of 
education,  occupations,  and  social  position  in  the  different  classes  of 
society ;  then,  indeed,  the  coincidence  of  the  two  kinds  of  evidence 
justifies  us  in  believing  that  we  have  both  reasoned  rightly  and  observed 
rightly.  Our  observation,  though  not  sufficient  as  proof,  is  ample  as 
verification.  And  having  ascertained  not  only  the  empirical  laws  but 
the  causes  of  the  peculiarities,  we  need  be  under  no  difficulty  in  judg- 
ing how  far  they  may  be  expected  to  be  permanent,  or  by  what  circum- 
stances they  would  be  modified  or  destroyed. 

§  4.  Since  then  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  really  accurate  propositions 
respecting  the  formation  of  character  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment alone,  we  are  driven  perforce  to  that  which,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  the  indispensable,  woiud  have  been  the  most  perfect  mode  of  in- 
vestigation, and  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  philosophy  to 
extend ;  namely,  that  which  tries  its  experiments  not  upon  the  complex 

dividuals  composing  it.  Thus  the  character  of  a  nation  is  shown  in  its  acts  as  a  nation : 
not  so  much  in  the  acts  of  its  government,  for  those  are  much  induenced  by  other  causes ; 
but  in  the  current  popular  maxims,  and  other  marks  of  the  general  direction  of  public 
opinion ;  in  the  character  of  the  men  or  writings  that  are  held  in  permanent  esteem  or 
admiration ;  in  laws  and  institutions,  so  f&r  as  they  are  the  work  of  the  nation  itself,  or 
are  acknowledged  and  supported  by  it;  and  so  forth.  But  even  here  there  is  a  large  mar- 
gin of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  These  things  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  many  circum- 
stances :  they  are  partly  determined  by  the  distinctive  qualities  of  that  nation  or  body  of 
persons,  but  partly  also  by  external  causes  which  would  influence  any  other  body  of  per- 
sons in  the  same  manner.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  experiment  really  complete^  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  try  it  without  variation  upon  other  nations :  to  try  how  Eriglishmen 
would  act  or  feel  if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  we  have  supposed  French* 
men  to  be  placed ;  to  apply,  in  short,  the  Method  of  Difference  as  well  as  that  of  Agree- 
ment   Now  these  expexmients  we  cannot  tiy,  nor  even  approximate  to. 
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facts,  but  upon  the  simple  ones  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  and 
after  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  causes,  the  composition  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  complex  phenomena,  then  considers  whether  these 
will  not  explain  and  account  for  the  approximate  generalizations  which 
have  been  framed  empirically  respecting  the  sequences  of  those  com- 

Slex  phenomena.    The  laws  of  the  formation  of  character  are,  in  short, 
erivative  laws,  resulting  from  the  general  laws  of  the  mind ;  and  they 
are  to  be  obtained  by  deducing  them  firom  those  general  laws ;  by  sup- 
posing any  giyen  set  of  circumstances,  and  then  considering  what, 
according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  will  be  the  influence  of  those  circum- 
'  stances  on  the  formation  of  character. 

A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which  I  would  propose  to  give  the 
name  of  Ethology,  or  the  Science  of  Character ;  from  ^Bog,  a  word 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  term  "  character"  as  I  here  use  it, 
than  any  other  word  in  the  same  language.  The  name  is  perhaps 
etymologically  {^plicable  to  the  entire  science  of  our  mental  and  moral 
nature ;  but  if,  as  is  usual  and  convenient,  we  employ  the  name  Psy- 
chology for  the  science  of  the  elementary  laws  of  mind,  Ethology  will 
serve  for  the  subordinate  science  which  determines  the  kind  of  charac- 
ter produced,  in  conformity  to  those  general  laws,  by  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, physical  and  moral.  According  to  this  definition,  Ethology 
is  the  science  which  corresponds  to  the  art  of  education ;  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  including  the  formation  of  national  character  as  well 
as  individual  It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  expect  (however  completely 
the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character  might  be  ascertained)  tnat  we 
could  know  so  accurately  the  circumstances  of  any  given  case  as  to  be 
able  positively  to  predict  the  character  that  would  be  produced  in  that 
case.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  degree  of  knowledge  far  short  of 
the  power  of  actual  prediction,  is  often  of  great  practical  value.  There 
may  be  great  p6wer  of  influencing  phenomena,  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  in  any  given  instance  de- 
termined. It  is  enough  that  we  know  that  certain  means  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  produce  a  given  efiect,  and  that  others  have  a  tendency  to 
frustrate  it.  When  the  circumstances  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation 
are  in  any  considerable  degree  under  our  control,  we  may,  by  our 
knowledgre  of  tendencies,  be  enabled  to  shape  those  circumstances  in 
a  manner  much  moio  favorable  to  the  ends  we  desire  than  the  shape 
which  they  would  of  themselves  assume.  This  is  the  limit  of  our 
power ;  but  within  this  limit  the  power  is  a  most  important  one. 

The  science  of  Ethology  may  be  called  the  Exact  Science  of  Human 
Nature ;  for  its  truths  are  not,  like  the  empirical  laws  which  depend 
upon  them,  approximate  generalizations,  but  real  laws.  It  is,  however, 
(as  in  all  cases  of  complex  phenomena,)  necessary  to  the  exactness  of 
the  propositions,  that  they  should  be  hypothetical  only,  and  affirm 
tendencies,  not  fkcts.  They  must  not  assert  that  something  will  always, 
or  certainly,  happen ;  but  only  that  such  and  such  will  be  the  effect  of 
a  given  cause,  so  far  as  it  operates  uncounteracted.  It  is  a  scientific 
proposition,  that  cowardice  tends  to  make  men  cruel;  not  that  it 
always  makes  them  so :  that  an  interest  on  one  side  of  a  question 
tends  to  bias  the  judgment ;  not  that  it  invariably  doe^  so :  that  expe- 
rience tends  to  rive  wisdom ;  not  that  such  is  always  its  effect.  These 
propositions,  being  assertive  only  of  tendencies,  are  not  the  less  univer* 
sally  true  because  the  tendencies  may  be  counteracted. 
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§  5.  While  on  the  one  hand  Pfiychology  is  altogether,  or  principaliyy 
a  science  of  observation  and  experiment,  £thology,  as  I  have  conceived 
it,  IB,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  altogether  deductive.  The  one 
ascertams  the  simple  laws  of  Mind  in  general,  the  other  traces  their 
operation  in  complex  combinations  of  circumstances.  Ethology  stands 
to  Psychology  in  a  relation  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  vaiious 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  stand  to  mechanics.  The  principles  of 
Ethology  are  properiy  the  nuddle  principles,  the  axiamcUa  media  (as 
Bacon  would  have  said)  of  the  science  of  mind :  as  distinguished,  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  empirical  laws  resulting  from  simple  observa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  from  the  highest  generalizations. 

And  this  seems  a  very  proper  place  for  a  logical  remark,  whidi, 
though  of  general  application,  is  of^peculiar  importance  in  reference  to 
the  present  subject.  Bacon  has  judiciously  observed  that  the  tzxiatruUn 
media  of  every  science  principaJly  constitute  its  value.  The  lowest 
generalizations,  until  explained  by  and  resolved  into  the  middle  princi- 
ples of  which  they  are  the  consequences,  have  only  the  imperfect 
accuracy  of  empirical  laws;  while  the  most  general  laws  are  too 
general,  and  include  too  few  circumstances,  to  rive  suffici^it  indica- 
tion of  what  happens  in  individual  cases,  where  me  circumstances  are 
almost  always  immensely  numerous.  In  the  importance,  thereforot 
which  Bacon  assigns,  in  every  science,  to  the  middle  principles,  it  ia 
impossible  not  to  agree  with  him.  But  I  conceive  him  to  hiave  been 
radically  wrong  in  Us  doctrine  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
axiomata  media  should  be  arrived  at ;  although  there  is  no  one  propo- 
sition laid  down  in  his  works  for  which  he  has  been  so  extravagantly 
eulogized.  He  enunciates  as  an  universal  rule,  that  induction  should 
proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  middle  principles,  and  from  those  to  the 
highest,  never  reversing  that  order,  and  consequently  leaving  no  room 
for  the  discovery  of  new  principles  by  veay  of  deduction  at  all.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  sagacity  could  have  fiedlen 
into  this  mistake,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  time,  among  the  sciences 
which  treat  of  successive  phenomena,  one  single  instance  of  a  deduc- 
tive science,  such  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  acoustics,  &c.,  now 
are.  In  those  sciences  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  and  middle  princi- 
ples are  by  no  means  derived  from  the  lowest,  but  the  reverse.  In 
some  of  them  the  very  highest  generalizations  were  those  earliest  as- 
certained vrith  any  scientific  exactness;  as,  for  example  (in medianics), 
the  laws  of  motion.  Those  general  laws  had  not  mdeed  at  first  the 
acknowledged  universality  which  they  acquired  afrer  having  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  explain  many  classes  of  phenomena  to  which 
they  were  not  originally  seen  to  be  applicable ;  as  when  the  laws  ot 
motion  were  employed  in  conjunction  with  other  laws  to  explain  de- 
ductively the  celestial  phenomena.  Still,  the  ^xX  remains,  that  the 
propositions  which  were  afterwards  recognized  as  the  most  general 
truths  of  the  science,  were,  of  all  its  accurate  generalizations,  those 
earliest  arrived  at.  Bacon's  greatest  merit  cannot,  therefore,  consist, 
as  we  are  so  often  told  that  it  did,  in  exploding  die  vicious  method 
pursued  bv  the  ancients  of  flying  to  the  highest  generalizations  first, 
and  deducing  the  middle  principles  from  them ;  sipce  this  is  neither  a 
vicious  nor  an  exploded,  but  the  imiversally  accredited  method  ot 
modern  science,  and  that  to  which  it  owes  its  greatest  triumphs.  The 
firroz  of  ancient  speculation  did  not  consist  in  making  the  largest 
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generalizations  lirst,  but  in  making  them  without  the  aid  or  warrant  of 
rigorous  inductive  methods,  and  applying  them  deductively  without 
the  needful  use  of  that  important  part  of  the  Deductive  Method  termed 
Verification. 

The  order  in  which  truths  of  the  various  degrees  of  generality 
should  be  ascertained,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  prescribed  by  any  un- 
bending rule.  I  know  of  no  maxun  which  can  be  laid  down  on  the 
subject,  but  to  obtain  those  first,  in  respect  to  which  the  conditions  of 
a  real  induction  can  be  first  and  most  completely  realized.  Now, 
wherever  our  means  of  investigation  can  reach  causes,  without  stopping 
at  the  empirical  laws  of  the  effects,  the  simplest  cases,  being  those  in 
which  fewest  causes  are  simultaneously  concerned,  will  be  most 
amenable  to  the  inductive  process;  and  these  are  the  cases  which 
elicit  laws  of  the  greatest  comprehensiveness.  In  every  science,  there- 
fore, which  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  it  becomes  a  science  of 
causes,  it  will  be  usual,  as  well  as  desirable,  first  to  obtain  the  highest 
generalizations,  and  then  deduce  the  vuore  special  ones  from  them. 
Nor  can  I  discover  any  foundation  for  tae  Baconian  maxim,  so  much 
extolled  by  subsequent  writers,  except  this :  That  before  we  attempt 
to  explain  deductively  from  more  general  laws  any  new  class  of  phe- 
nomena, it  b  desirable  to  have  gone  as  far  as  is^practicable  in  ascer> 
taining  the  empirical  laws  of  those  phenomena ;  so  as  to  compare  the 
results  of  deduction,  not  with  one  mdividual  instance  after  another, 
but  with  general  propositions  expressive  of  the  points  of  agreement 
which  have  been  found  among  many  instances.  For  if  Newton  had 
been  obliged  to  verify  the  theory  of  gravitation,  not  by  deducing  from 
it  Kepler's  laws,  but  by  deducing  all  the  observed  planetary  positions 
which  had  served  Kepler  to  establish  those  laws,  the  Newtonian  theory 
would  probably  never  have  emerged  from  the  state  of  an  hypothesis. 

The  applicability  of  these  remarks  to  the  special  case  under  con- 
sideration, cannot  adnut  of  question.  The  science  of  the  formation  of 
character  is  a  science  of  causes.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  those 
among  the  canons  of  induction,  by  which  laws  of  causation  are  ascer- 
tained, can  be  rigorously  applied.  It  is,  therefore,  both  natural  and 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  simplest,  which  are  necessarily  the  roost 
general,  laws  of  causation  first,  and  to  deduce  the  middle  principles 
urom  them.  In  other  words,  £thology,  the  deductive  science,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  corollaries  from  Psychology,  the  experimental  science. 

§  6.  Of  these,  the  earlier  alone  has  been,  as  yet,  really  conceived  or 
studied  as  a  science :  the  other.  Ethology,  is  still  to  be  created.  But 
all  thinjro  are  prepared  for  its  creation.  The  empirical  laws,  destined 
to  verity  its  deductions,  have  been  afforded  in  abundance  by  eveiy 
successive  age  of  humanity ;  and  the  premisses  for  the  deductions  are 
now  sufficiently  complete.  Excepting  the  degree  of  uncertainty  which 
still  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  natural  differences  of  human  minda« 
and  the  physical  circumstances  on  which  these  may  be  dependent, 
(considerations  which  are  of  secondary  importance  when  we  are  con- 
sidering mankind  in  the  average,  or  en  massCy)  1  believe  most  compe- 
tent judges  will  agree  that  the  general  laws  of  the  different  constituent 
elements  of  human  nature  are  now  sufficiently  understood,  to  render 
it  possible  for  a  competent  thinker  to  deduce  from  those  laws  the 
particular  type  of  character  which  would  be  formed,  in  mankind  gen: 
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erally,  by  any  aAsumed  set  of  circumstances.  A  science  of  Ethology, 
founded  upon  the  lavm  of  Psychology,  is  therefore  possible;  though 
little  has  yet  been  done,  and  that  little  not  at  all  systematically,  towaras 
forming  it  The  progress  of  this  important  but  most  imperfect  science 
will  depend  upon  a  double  process :  first,  that  of  deducing  theoreti- 
cally the  ethological  consequences  of  particular  circumstances  of 
position,  and  comparing  them  with  the  recognized  results  of  common 
experience ;  and  secondly,  the  reverse  operation ;  increased  study  of 
the  various  types  of  human  nature  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
conducted  by  persons  not  only  capable  of  analyzing  and  recording  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  types  severally  prevail,  but  also  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  psvchological  laws,  to  be  able  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  characteristics  of  the  type  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
circumstances :  the  residuum,  if  any,  being  set  down  to  the  accoimt  of 
congenital  predispositions. 

"Die  experimental  or  i  posteriori  part  of  this  process  is  carried  on  in 
our  own  day  with  much  greater  activity  than  heretofore.  The  great 
step,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be  taken  in  Ethology,  is  to  deduce 
the  requisite  midijle  principles  from  the  general  laws  of  Psychology. 
The  subject  to  be  studied  is,  the  origin  and  sources  of  all  thc»e  qualities 
in  human  beings  which  are  most  interesting  to  us,  either  as  facts  to  be 
produced,  to  be  avoided,  or  merely  to  be  understood :  and  tbe  object 
IS,  to  determine,  from  the  general  laws  of  mind,  combined  with  the 
general  position  of  our  species  in  the  universe,  what  actual  or  possible 
combinations  of  circumstances  are  capable  of  promoting  or  of  pre- 
venting the  production  of  those  qualities.  A  science  which  possesses 
middle  principles  of  this  kind,  arranged  in  the  order,  not  of  causes, 
but  of  the  efiects  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  or  to  prevent,  is 
duly  prepared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  corresponding  Art.  And 
when  Ethology  shall  be  thus  prepared,  practical  education  will  be  the 
mere  transformation  of  those  principles  into  a  parallel  system  of  pre- 
cepts, and  the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  sum  total  of  the  indiviaual 
circumstances  which  exist  in  each  particular  case. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  again  to  repeat  that,  as  in  every  other  deduc- 
tive science,  the  work  of  verification  a  poHericri  must  proceed  pan 
passu  with  that  of  deduction  d  priori.  The  inference  given  by  theory 
as  to  the  type  of  character  which  would  be  formed  by  any  given  cir- 
cunostances,  must  be  tested  by  specific  experience  of  those  circum- 
stances whenever  obtainable ;  and  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  science 
must  undergo  a  perpetual  verification  and  correction  from  tlie  general 
remarks  afibrded  by  common  experience  respecting  human  nature  in 
our  own  age,  and  by  history  respecting  times  gone  by.  The  conclusions 
of  theory  cannot  be  trusted,  unless  confirmed  by  observation ;  nor  those 
of  observation,  unless  they  can  be  affiliated  to  the  theory,  by  deducing 
them  from  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  from  a  close  analysis  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  situation.  It  is  the  accordance  ol 
these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  separately  taken — the  consilience  (as  Mr. 
Whewell  would  express  it)  of  a  priori  reasoning  and  specific  experi- 
ence— which  forms  the  only  sufficient  ground  for  the  prmciples  of  any 
science  so  ''immersed  in  matter,''  dealing  with  so  complex  and  so 
concrete  phenomena,  as  Ethology. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SOaAL  SCIBNCB. 

.  §  1.  'Next  after  tbe  science  of  indiyidual  man,  comes  the  science  of 
man  in  society :  of  the  actions  of  collective  masses  of  mankind,  and  the 
various  phenomena  which  constitnte  social  life. 

If  the  formation  of  individual  character  is  already  a  complex  sub- 
ject of  study,  this  subject,  it  is  evident,  must  be  greatly  more  complex; 
because  the  number  of  concurrent  causes,  all  exercising  more  or  less 
influence  on  the  total  effect,  is  greater,  in  (he  proportion  in  which  a 
nation,  or  the  species  at  large,  exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  opera^ 
don  of  agents,  psychological  and  physical,  than  any  single  individual. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  an  existing  prejudice,  that 
the  simpler  of  the  two  is  capable  of  being  a  subject  of  science ;  the 
prejudice  is  likely  to  be  yet  stronger  against  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
scientific  character  to  the  study  of  Politics,  and  of  the  phenomena  d 
Society.  It  is,  accordingly,  but  of  yesterday  that  the  conception  of  a 
political  or  social  science  has  existed,  anywhere  but  in  the  mind  of 
here  and  there  an  insulated  thinker,  generally  very  ill  prepared  for  its 
realization :  althoueh  the  subject  itself  has  of  all  others  engaged  the 
most  general  attention,  and  been  a  theme  of  interested  and  earnest  dis- 
cussions almost  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time. 

The  condition  indeed  of  politics,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  was 
until  very  lately,  and  has  scarcely  even  yet  ceased  to  be,  that  which 
Bacon  animadverted  upon,  as  the  natural  state  of  the  sciences  while 
their  cultivation  is  abandoned  to  practitioners;  not  being  carried  on  as 
a  branch  of  speculative  inquiry,  but  only  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies 
of  daily  practice,  and  the  fructijfer a  experimental  therefore,  being  aimed 
at,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  Uie  luctfera.  Such  was  medical  science, 
before  physiology  and  natural  history  began  to  be  cultivated  as 
branches  of  general  knowledge.  The  only  questions  examined  were, 
what  diet  is  wholesome,  or  what  medicine  will  cure  some  given  dis- 
ease ;  without  any  previous  systematic  inquijy  into  the  laws  of  nutrition, 
and  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  action  of  die  different  organs,  on  which 
laws  the  effect  of  any  diet  or  medicine  must  evidently  depend.  And  in 
politics,  the  questions  which  eneaged  general  attention  were  similar. 
Is  such  an  enactment,  or  such  a  K>rm  of  government,  beneficial  or  the 
reverse — either  universally,  or  to  some  particular  community  ?  without 
inquiry  into  the  general  conditions  by  which  the  operation  of  legisla- 
tive measures,  or  the  eflkcts  produced  by  forms  of  government,  are 
determined. 

And  even  among  the  few  who  did  carry  their  speculations  to  that 
greater  length,  it  is  only  at  a  still  more  recent  date  that  social  phe- 
nomena, properly  so  called,  have  begun  to  be  looked  upon  as  having 
any  natural  tendencies  of  their  own.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  society  has  usually,  both  by  practitioners  in  poHtics  and  by. 
pl)ilo6ophical  speculators  on  forms  ot  government,  from  Plato  to 
Bentham,  been  deemed  to  be  whatever  the  men  who  compose  it 
choose  to  make  it.  The  only  questions  which  people  thought  of  pro- 
posing to  themselves  were.  Would  such  and  such  a  law  or  institution 
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be  beneficial  1  and,  if  so,  can  legislatoTB  or  the  public  be  persuaded,  or 
otherwise  induced,  to  adopt  iti  For  hardly  any  notion  was  enter* 
tained  that  there  were  limits  to  the  ^wer  of  human  will  over  the  phe- 
nomena of  society,  or  that  any  social  arrangements  which  would  be 
desirable,  could  be  impracticable  from  incompatibility  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  subject  matter :  the  only  obstacle  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
private  interests  or  prejudices,  wluch  hindered  men  from  being  willing 
to  see  them  tried.  Students  in  politics  thus  attempted  to  study  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  social  body,  before  they  had  laid  the 
necessary  foundation  in  its  physiology ;  to  cure  disease,  without  under- 
standing the  laws  of  health.  And  the  result  was  such  as  it  must  always 
be  when  men  even  of  great  ability  attempt  to  deal  with  the  complex 
questions  of  a  science  before  its  simpler  an^  mere  elementary  proposi- 
tions have  been  established. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  phenomena  of  society  have  so  rarely  been 
contemplated  in  the  point  of  view  characteristic  of  science,  the  philo- 
sophy^ of  society  should  have  made  little  progress ;  should  contain  few ' 
general  propositions  sufficiently  precise  and  certain,  for  common  in- 
quirers to  recognize  in  them  a  scientific  character.  The  vulgar  notion 
accordingly  is,  that  aU  pretension  to  lay  down  general  truths  on  politics 
and  socie^  is  auackery;  that  no  universality  and  no  certainty  are 
attainable  m  such  matters.  What  partly  excuses  this  common  notion 
is,  that  it  is  really  not  without  foundation  in  one  particular  sense.  A 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  philo- 
sophic politicians,  have  attempted,  not  to  ascertain  universal  sequences, 
but  to  frame  universal  precepts.  They  have  had  some  one  form  of 
government,  or  system  of  laws,  to  fit  aU  cases;  a  pretension  weU 
meriting  the  ridicule  with  which  it  is  treated  by  practitioners,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  the  art  to  whicn,  from  the  nature 
of  its  subject,  that  of  politics  must  be  the  most  nearly  allied.  No  one 
now  supposes  it  possible  that  one  remedy  can  cure  aU  diseases,  or  even 
the  same  disease  in  all  constitutions  and  habits  of  body.  Yet  physi- 
ology is  admitted  to  be  a  science,  and  medical  practice,  when  it  disre- 
gards the  indications  of  the  science,  to  be  criminal  quackery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  even  the  perfection  of  a  science,  that  the 
corresponding  art  should  possess  universal,  or  even  generalj  rules. 
The  phenomena  of  society  might  not  only  be  completely  dependent 
upon  Known  causes,  but  the  mode  of  action  of  all  those  causes  might 
be  reducible  to  laws  of  considerable  simplicity,  and  yet  no  two  cases 
might  admit  of  being  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  So  great 
might  be  the  variety  of  circumstances  on  which  the  results  in  different 
cases  depend,  that  art  might  not  have  a  single  general  precept  to  give, 
except  tnat  of  watching  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  adapting 
our  measures  to  the  effects  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
science,  result  from  those  circumstances.  But  because,  in  so  compli- 
cated a  class  of  subjects,  it  is  absurd  to  lay  down  practical  maxims  of 
universal  application,  it  does  not  follow  Uiat  the  phenomena  do  not 
conform  to  universal  laws. 

§  2.  All  phenomena  of  society  are  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
generated  by  the  action  of  outward  circumstances  upon  masses  of 
human  beings :  and  i^  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  human  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  the  phenomena  of  society 
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cannot  but  conform  to  fixed  laws,  the  consequences  of  the  preceding. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  hope  that  these  laws,  though  our  knowledge  of 
them  were  as  certain  and  as  complete  as  it  is  m  astronomy,  would 
enable  us  to  predict  the  history  of  society,  like  that  of  the  celestial 
appearances,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  But  the  difference  of 
certainty  is  not  in  the  laws  themselves,  it  is  in  the  data  to  which  these 
laws  are  to  be  applied.  In  astronomy  the  causes  influencing  the  result 
are  few,  and  change  little,  and  that  little  according  to  known  laws :  we 
can  ascertain  what  they  are  now,  and  thence  determine  what  they  will 
be  at  any  epoch  of  a  distant  future.  The  data,  therefore,  in  astronomy, 
are  as  certain  as  the  laws  themselves.  The  circumstances,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  influence  the  condition  and  progress  of  society,  are  in- 
numerable, and  perpetually  changing;  and  though  they  all  change  in 
obedience  to  causes,  and  therefore  to  laws,  the  multitude  of  the  causes 
is  so  great  as  to  defy  our  limited  powers  of  calculation.  Not  to  say 
that  me  impossibility  of  applying  precise  numbers  to  facts  of  such  a 
description,  would  set  an  mipassable  limit  to  the  possibility  of  Calcu- 
lating them  beforehand,  even  if  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect 
were  otherwise  adequate  to  the  task. 

But,  as  we  before  remarked,  an  amount  of  knowledge  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  prediction,  may  be  most  valuable  for  guidance.  The  science 
of  society  would  have  attained  a  very  high  point  of  perfection,  if  it 
enabled  us,  in  any  given  condition  of  social  affiurs,  in  the  condition  for 
instance  of  Europe  or  any  European  country  at  the  present  time,  to 
understand  by  wnat  causes  it  had,  in  any  and  every  particular,  been 
made  what  it  was;  whether  it  was  tending  to  any,  and  to  what, 
changes ;  what  effects  each  feature  of  its  existing  state  was  likely  to 
produce  in  the  fbture ;  and  by  what  means  any  of  those  effects  ought 
be  prevented,  modified,  or  accelerated,  or  a  wfferoit  class  of  effects 
superinduced.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  hope  that  general 
laws,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  answer  these  various  questions  for  any 
country  or  time  with  the  individual  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
well  acquainted,  do  really  admit  of  being  ascertained ;  and  moreover, 
that  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  this  undertaking 
presupposes,  are  so  fiir  advanced  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  accom- 
plishment.   Such  is  the  object  of  the  Social  Science. 

That  the  nature  of  what  I  consider  the  true  method  of  the  science 
may  be  made  more  palpable,  by  first  showing  what  that  method  is  not; 
it  will  be  expedient  to  characterize  briefly  two  radical  misconceptions 
of  the  proper  mode  of  philosophizing  on  society  and  government,  one 
or  other  <n  which  is,  either  explicitly  or  more  often  unconsciously, 
entertained  by  almost  all  who  have  meditated  or  argued  respectmg  the 
logic  of  politics  since  the  notion  of  treating  it  by  strict  rules,  and  on 
Baconian  principles,  has  been  current  among  the  more  advanced 
thinkers*  These  erroneous  methods,  if  the  word  method  can  be 
applied  to  erroneous  tendencies  arising  fix>m  the  absence  of  any  suf 
ficiently  distinct  conception  of  method,  may  be  aptly  termed  the 
Expenmental,  or  Chemical,  mode  of  investigation,  and  the  Abstract* 
jtf  Geometrical  mode.    We  shall  begin  with  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  CHEMICAL,  OR  EXPERIMENTAL,  METHOD  IN  THE  SOCIAL  8CIENCS. 

§  1.  The  laws  of  the  ptbenomena  of  society  are,  and  can  be,  nothing 
but  the  laws  of  the  actions^  and  passions  of  human  beings  united  to- 
gether in  the  social  state.  Men,  however,  in  a  state  of  sodety,  are 
still  men ;  their  actions  and  passions  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual human  nature.  .Men  are  not,  when  brought  together,  converted 
into  another  kind  of  substance,  with  different  properties;  as  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  different  from  water,  or  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  cBihop^ 
and  azote,  are  different  from  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons.  Human 
beings  in  society  have  no  properties  but  those  which  are  derived  from, 
and  may  be  resolved  into,  the  laws  qf  the  nature  of  individual  man.  In 
social^henomena  the  Composition  of  Causes  is  the  universal  law. 

Now,  the  method  orphilosophizing  which  may  be  termed  chemical, 
overlooks  this  fact,  and  proceeds  as  if  the  nature  of  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual were  not  concerned  at  all,  or  concerned  in  a  very  inferior  de- 
gree, in  the  operations  of  man  in  society.  All  reasoning  in  politics  or 
social  affairs,  grounded  upon  principles  of  human  nature,  is  objected 
to  by  reasoners  of  this  sort,  under  such  names  as  "  abstract  theory." 
For  governing  their  opinions  and  conduct,  they  profess  to  demand,  in 
all  cases  without  exception,  specific  experience. 

This  mode  of  diinking  is  not  only  general  vrith  practitioners  in 
politics,  and  with  that  very  numerous  class  who  (on  a  subject  whidi  no 
one,  however  ignorant,  thinks  himself  incompetent  to  discuss)  profess 
to  guide  then»elves  by  common  sense  rather  than  by  science;  but  is 
often  countenanced  by  persons  with  greater  pretensions  to  instruction ; 
pe  sons  who,  having  sufficient  acquaintance  with  books  and  with  the 
current  ideas  to  have  heard  that  Bacon  taught  men  to  follow  expe- 
rience, and  to  ground  their  conclusions  upon  facts  instead  of  meta- 
physical dogmas,  think  that  by  treating  political  fhcts  in  si  directly 
experiment^  a  method  as  chemical  facts,  they  are  showing  themselves 
true  Baconians,  and  proving  their  adversaries  to  be  mere  syllogizers 
and  schoolmen.  As,  however,  the  notion  of  the  applicability  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  political  philosophy  cannot  coexist  with  any  just 
conception  of  these  methods  themselves,  the  kind  of  alignments  from 
expenence  which  the  chemical  theory  brings  forth  as  its  firuits  (and 
which  form  the  staple,  in  diis  country  especially,  ofparHamentary  and 
hustings'  oratory)  are  such  as,  at  no  time  since  Biacon,  vrould  have 
been  admitted  to  be  valid  in  chemistry  itself,  or  in  any  other  branch  oi 
experimental  science.  They  are  such  as  these :  that  die  prohibition  of  ^ 
foreign  commodities  must  conduce  to  national  wealth,  because  Enriand 
has  flourished  under  it,  or  because  countries  in  general  which  have 
adopted  it  have  flourished ;  that  our  laws,  or  our  internal  administra- 
tion, or  our  constitution,  are  excellent  for  a  similar  reason ;  and  the 
eternal  arguments  from  historical  examples,  from  Athens  or  Rome, 
from  the  fires  in  Smithfield,  or  the  French  Revolution. 

I  vrill  not  waste  time  in  contending  against  modes  of  argumentation 
which  no  person,  with  the  smallest  practice  in  estimating  evidence, 
could  possibly  be  betrayed  into ;  which  draw  conclusions  of  general 
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application  from  a  single  unanalyzed  instance,  or  arbitrarily  refer  an 
enect  to  some  one  among  its  antecedents,  without  any  process  of  elimi- 
nation or  compaiison  of  instances.  It  is  a  rule  both  of  justice  and  c^good 
sense  to  grapple  not  with  the  absurdest,  but  with  the  most  reasonable 
form  of  a  wrong  opinion.  We  shall  suppose  our  inquirer  acquainted 
with  the  true  conditions  of  experimental  mvestigation,  and  competent  in 
point  of  acquirements  for  realizing  them,  if  they  can  be  realized  in  any 
case  of  the  kind.  He  shall  know  as  much  of  the  &cts  of  history  as 
mere  erudition  can  teach — as  much  as  can  be  proved  by  testimony, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  theory ;  and  if  those  mere  facts,  properly 
collated,  can  fulfill  the  conditions  of  a  real  induction,  he  shall  be  quali- 
fied for  the  task. 

But,  that  no  such  attempt  can  have  the  smallest  chance  of  success, 
has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Third  Book.* 
We  there  examined  whether  effects  which  depend  upon  a  complication 
of  causes,  can  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  true  induction  by  observation 
and  experiment ;  and  concluded,  on  the  most  convincing  grounds,  that 
they  cannot.  Since,  of  all  effects,  none  depend  upon  so  great  a  com- 
plication of  causes  as  social  phenomena,  we  might  leave  our  case  to 
rest  in  safety  upKm  that  previous  showing.  But  a  logical  principle,  as 
yet  so  little  familiar  to  the  ordinary  run  of  thinkers,  requires  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  more  than  once,  in  order  to  make  the  due  impression ;  and 
the  present  being  the  case  which  of  all  others  exemplifies  it  the  most 
sti'ongly,  there  will  be  advantage  in  restating  the  grounds  of  the  general 
maxim,  as  applied  to  the  specialities  of  the  class  of  inquiries  now  under 
consideration. 

§  2.  The  first  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  the  attempt  to  apply  ex- 
perimental methods  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  social  phenomena,  is 
that  we  are  without  the  means  of  making  artificial  experiments.  Even 
if  we  could  contiive  experiments  at  leisure,  and  try  them  without 
limit,  we  should  do  so  under  inunense  disadvantages;  both  from  the  im- 
possibility of  ascertaining  ^nd  taking  note  of  all  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  because  (those  facts  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of  change)  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
some  material  circumstances  would  always  have  ceased  to  be  the  same. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  logical  objections  which  would  exist 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  our  experiments,  since  we  palpably  never 
have  the  power  of  trying  any.  We  can  only  watch  those  which  nature 
produces,  or  those  which  are  produced  for  other  reasons.  We  cannot 
adapt  our  logical  means  to  our  wants,  by  varying  the  circumstances  as 
the  exigencies  of  elimination  may  require.  If  the  spontaneous  instances, 
formed  by  contemporary  events  and  by  the  successions  of  phenomena 
recorded  in  history,  afford  a  sufficient  variation  of  circumstances,  an 
induction  from  specific  experience  is  attainable ;  otherwise  not.  The 
question  to  be  resolved  is,  therefore,  whether  the  requisites  for  induc- 
tion respecting  the  causes  of  political  effects  or  the  properties  of 
political  agents,  are  to  be  met  with  in  history  t  including  under  the 
term,  contemporary  history.  And  in  order  to  rive  fixity  to  our  con- 
ceptions, it  will  be  advisable  to  suppose  this  question  askea  in  reference 
to  some  special  subject  of  political  mquiry  or  controversy ;  such  as  that 

*  Supra,  pp.  239-S64. 
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great  topic  of  debate  in  the  present  day,  the  operation  of  restrictive  and 
prohibitory  commercial  legislation  upon  national  wealth.  Let  this,  then, 
be  the  scientific  question  to  be  investigated  by  specific  experience. 

§  3.  In  order  to  apply  to  the  case  the  most  perfect  of  the  methods 
of  experimental  inqmry,  the  Method. of.  Difference,  we  require  to  find 
two  instances,  which  tally  in  every  particular  except  the  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  If  two  nations  can  be  found  which  are  alike  in 
all  natural  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  whose  people  resemble  each 
other  in  every  quality,  physical  and  moral,  innate  and  acquired ;  whose 
habits,  usages,  opinions,  laws,  and  institutions  are  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  one  of  them  has  a  more  protective  tariff,  or  in  other 
respects  interferes  more  with  the  freedom  of  industry ;  and  if  one  oi 
these  nations  is  found  to  be  rich,  and  the  other  poor,  or  one  richer 
than  the  other,  this  will  be  an  es^pferimentum  cruets:  a  real  proof,  by 
^cperience,  which  of  the  two  systems  is  most  favorable  to  nation^ 
ricnes.  But  the  supposition  that  two  such  instances  can  be  met  with 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Nor  is  such  a  concurrence  even  abstract- 
edly possible.  Two  nations  which  agreed  in  everything  except  their 
commercial  policy  would  agree  also  in  that.  Differences  of  legislation 
are  not  inherent  and  ultimate  diversities ;  are  not  propeities  of  Kinds. 
They  are  effects  of  preexisting  causes.  If  the  two  nations  differ  in 
this  portion  of  their  institutions,  it  is  from  some  difference  in  their 
position,  and  thence  in  their  apparent  interests,  or  in  some  portion  or 
other  of  their  opinions,  habits,  and  tendencies ;  which  opens  a  view  of 
further  differences  without  any  assignable  limit,  capable  of  operating 
on  their  industrial  prosperity,  as  well  as  on  every  other  feature  of  their 
condition,  in  more  ways  than  can  be  enumerated  or  imagined.  There 
is  thus  a  demonstrated  impossibility  of  obtaining,  in  the  investigations 
of  the  social  science,  the  conditions  required  for  the  most  conclusive 
form  of  inquiry  by  specific  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  the  direct,  we  may  next  try,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
supplementary  resource,  called  in  a  former  place  the  Indirect  Mc^od 
of  Difference :  which,  instead  of  two  instances  differing  in  nothing  but 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  given  circumstance,  compares  two  claua 
of  instances  respectively  agreeing  in  nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  cir- 
cumstance on  the  one  side  and  its  absence  on  the  other.  To  choose 
the  most  advantageous  case  conceivable  (a  case  far  too  advantageous 
to  be  ever  obtained),  suppose  that  we  compare  one  nation  which  has  a 
restrictive  poHcy,  with  two  or  more  nations  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in 
permitting  fi:'ee  trade.  We  need  not  now  suppose  Uiat  either  of  these 
nations  agrees  vrith  the  first  in  all  its  circumstances ;  one  may  agree 
with  It  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  and  another  in  the  remainder. 
And  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  these  nations  remain  poorer  than 
the  restrictive  nation,  it  cannot  be  for  want  either  of  the  first  or  of  the 
second  set  of  circumstances,  but  it  must  be  for  want  of  the  protecting 
system.  If  (we  might  say)  the  restrictive  nation  had  prospered  from 
the  one  set  of  causes,  the  first  of  the  free-trade  nations  would  have 
prospered  equally ;  if  by  reason  of  the  other,  the  second  would :  but 
neither  has:  therefore  the  prosperity  was  owin^  to  ike  restrictions. 
This  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  an  argument 
from  specific  experience  in  politics,  and  if  this  oe  inconclusive,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  another  preferable  to  it. 
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Yet,  that  it  is  inconclasiye,  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  oat.  Why 
must  the  prosperous  nation  have  prospered  from  one  cause  exclusively  1 
National  prosperity  is  always  the  collective  result  of  a  multitude  of 
favorable  circumstances :  and  of  these,  the  restrictive  nation  may  unite 
a  greater  number  than  either  of  the  others,  although  it  may  have  all  of 
those  circumstances  in  common  with  either  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Its  prosperity  may  be  partly  owing  to  circumstances  common  to  it 
with  one  of  tnose  nations,  and  partly  with  the  other,  while  they,  having 
each  of  them  only  half  the  number  of  favorable  circumstances,  have 
remained  inferior.  So  that  the  closest  imitation  which  can  be  made,  in 
ike  social  science,  of  a  genuine  induction  from  direct  experience,  gives 
but  a  specious  semblance  of  conclusiveness,  without  any  real  value 

§  4.  The  Method  of  Difference  in  either  of  its  forms  bemg  thus 
completely  out  of  the  question,  there  remains  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment. But  we  are  already  aware  of  how  little  value  this  methcM  is, 
in  cases  admitting  Plurality  of  Causes :  and  social  phenomena  are 
those  in  which  the  plurality  prevails  in  the  utmost  possible  extent. 

Suppose  that  the  observer  makes  the  luckiest  hit  which  could  be 
given  nun  by  any  conceivable  combination  of  chances  :  that  he  finds 
two  nations  which  agree  in  no  circumstance  whatever,  except  in  having 
a  restrictive  system,  and  in  being  prosperous;  or  a  number  of  nations, 
aU  prosperous,  which  have  no  antecedent  circumstances  common  to 
them  all  but  that  of  having  a  restrictive  policy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  uie  impossibility,  of  ascertaining  frx)m  history, 
or  even  from  contemporary  observation,  that  such  is  really  the  fact ; 
that  the  nations  agree  in  no  other  circumstance  capable  of  influencing 
the  case.  Let  us  suppose  this  impossibility  vanquished,  and  the  &ct 
ascertained  that  they  agreed  only  m  a  restnctive  system  as  an  antece- 
dent, and  industrial  prosperity  as  a  conse<^uent.  What  degree  of  pre- 
sumption  does  this  raise,  that  the  restrictive  system  caused  the  pros- 
perity %  One  so  trifling  as  to  be  equivalent  to  none  at  all.  That  some 
one  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  a  given  eflfect,  because  all  other  antece- 
dents have  been  found  capable  of  being  eliminated,  is  a  just  inference, 
only  if  the  efibct  can  have  but  one  cause.  If  it  admits  of  seV%ral,  no- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that  each  of  these  should  separately  admit  of 
being  eliminated.  Now,  in  the  case  of  political  phenomena,  the  suppo- 
sition of  unity  of  cause  is  not  only  wide  of  the  truth,  but  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  from  it.  The  causes  of  every  social  phenomenon  which 
we  are  particularly  interested  aboui,  security,  wealth,  fi:eedom,  good 
^vemment,  public  virtue,  public  intelligence,  or  their  opposites,  are 
infinitely  numerous  :  especially  the  external  or  remote  causes,  which 
alone  are,  for  the  mosf  part,  accessible  to  direct  observation.  No  one 
cause  sulEces  of  itself  to  produce  any  one  of  these  phenomena;  while 
there  are  countless  causes  which  have  some  influence  over  them,  and 
may  cooperate  either  in  their  production  or  in  their  prevention.  From 
the  mere  ftct,  therefi>re,  of  our  having  been  able  to  eliminate  some 
circumstances,  we  can  by  no  means  infisr  that  this  circumstance  was  not 
instrumental  to  the  effect  even  in  the  very  instances  finom  which  we 
have  eliminated  it.  We  may  conclude  that  the  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  without  it;  but  not  that,  when  present,  it  does  not  contribute 
Its  part 

Similar  objections  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  Method  of  Concom- 
4A 
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itant  Variations.  If  the  causei  which  act  upon  the  state  of  any  society 
produced  effects  differing  &om  one  another  in  kind;  if  wealth  depended 
upon  one  cause,  peace  upon  another,  a  third  made  a  people  virtuous,  a 
fourth  intelligent ;  we  might,  though  unable  to  sever  the  causes  from 
one  another,  refer  to  each  c^  them  that  property  of  the  effect  which 
waxed  as  it  waxed,  and  which  waned  as  it  waned.  But  every  attribute 
of  the  social  body  is  influenced  by  innumerable  causes ;  and  such  is  the 
mutual  action  of  the  coexisting  elements  of  society,  that  whatever 
affects  any  one  of  the  more  important  of  them,  will  by  diat  alone,  if  it 
does  not  affect  the  others  directly,  affect  them  indirectly.  The  effects^ 
therefore,  of  different  agents  not  being  diffisrent  in  quality,  yhile  the 
quantity  of  each  is  the  mixed  result  of  all  the  agents,  the  variations  of 
the  aggregate  cannot  bear  any  uniform  proportion  to  those  of  any  one 
of  its  component  parts. 

§  5.  There  remains  the  Method  of  Residues ;  which  appeara,  on  the 
first  view,  less  formgn  to  this  kind  of  inquiry  than  the  three  other  meth- 
ods, because  it  only  requires  that  we  should  accurately  note  the  circum- 
stances of  some  one  country,  or  state  of  society.  Making  allowance, 
thereupon,  for  the  effect  of  all  causes  whose  tendencies  are  known,  the 
residue  which  those  causes  are  inadequate  to  explain  may  plausibly  be 
imputed  to  the  remainder  of  the  circumstances  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  case.  Something  similar  to  this  is  the  method 
which  Coleridge*  describes  himself  as  having  followed  in  his  political 
essays  in  the  Morning  Past,  "  On  every  great  occurrence  I  endeav- 
ored to  discover  in  past  history  the  ovent  that  most  nearly  resembled 
it  I  procured,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  contemporary  historians, 
memorialists,  and  pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  subtracting  die  points  of 
difference  from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  fiivored^the  fi>imer  or 
the  latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  different 
As  for  instance  m  the  series  of  essays  entitled  '  A  comparison  of  France 
under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first  Ceesars,'  and  in  those  which 
followed,  '  on  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.'  The 
same  ^lan  I  pursued  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  Revoluticxi, 
and  with  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces 
with  Philip  II.  as  the  groundwork  of  the  comparison."  In  this  inquiry 
Coleridge  no  doubt  employed  the  Method  ot  Residues ;  for,  in  **  sub^- 
tractmg  the  points  of  difference  from  those  of  likeness,"  he  doubtless 
weighed,  ana  did  not  cont^it  himself  with  numbering  them :  he  doubt- 
less took  those  points  of  agreement  only,  which  mi^  be  known  firom 
their  own  nature  to  be  capable  of  influencing  the  effect,  and,  allowing 
for  that  influence,  concluded  that  the  remainder  of  the  result  would  be 
referable  to  the  points  of  difference.  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  it  is,  as  we  Icmg  ago 
remarked,  not  a  method  of  pure  observation  and  experiment;  it  con- 
cludes, not  from  a  comparison  of  instances,  but  frcmi  die  comparison 
of  an  instance  with  the  result  of  a  previous  deduction.  Appliea  to  so- 
cial phenomena,  it  presupposes  that  the  causes  fiY>m  which  part  of  the 
effect  proceeded  are  alrea!ay  known ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  these 
cannot  have  been  known  by  specific  experience,  they  must  have  been 
learned  by  deduction  &om  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  experience 
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being  called  in  only  as  a  supplementary  resource,  to  determine  the  causoi 
which  produced  an  unexplained  residue.  But  if  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  establishment  of  some  po- 
litical truths,  they  may  for  all.  If  it  be  admissible  to  say,  England 
must  have  prospered  by  reason  of  her  prohibitory  system,  because 
after  allowing  for  all  the  other  tendencies  which  have  been  operating, 
there  is  a  portion  of  prosperity  still  to  be  accounted  for ;  it  must  be 
admissible  to  go  to  the  same  source  for  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory 
system,  and  examine  what  account  the  laws  of  human  motives  and  ac- 
tions will  enable  us  to  give  of  iU  tendencies.  Nor,  in  fact,  will  the 
experimental  argument  amount  to  anything,  except  in  verification  of  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  those  general  laws.  For  we  may  subtract  the 
effect  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  causes,  but  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
subtracting  the  effect  of  all  causes  except  one ;  while  it  would  be  a 
curious  instance  of  the  dangers  of  too  much  caution,  if^  to  avoid 
depending  on  d  priori  reasoning  concerning  the  effect  of  a  single 
cause,  we  should  oblige  ourselves  to  depend  upon  as  many  separate 
a  priori  reasonings  as  there  are  causes  operatmg  concurrently  with 
that  particular  cause  in  some  given  instance. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  characterized  the  absuixl  misconception 
of  the  mode  of  investigation  proper  to  political  phenomena,  which  I 
have,  termed  the  Chemical  Method.  So  lengthened  a  discussion  would 
not  have  been  necessary,  if  the  claim  to  decide  authoritatively  on  polit- 
ical doctrines  were  confined  to  persons  who  had  competently  studied 
any  one  of  the  higher  departments  of  physical  science.  But  since  the 
generality  of  those  who  reason  on  political  subjects,  satisfactorily  to 
themselves  and  to  a  more  or  less  numerous  body  of  admirers,  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  methods  of  physical  investigation  beyond  a 
few  precepts  which  they  continue  to  parrot  after  Bacon,  being  entirely 
unaware  that  Bacon's  conc^tion  ot  scientific  inquiry  has  done  its 
work,  and  that  science  has  now  advanced  into  a  higher  stage ;  there 
are  probably  many  to  whom  such  remarks  as  the  foregoing  may  stiU 
be  useful  In  an  age  in  which  chemistry  itself  when  attempting  to 
deal'  with  the  more  complex  chemical  sequences,  those  of  the  animal 
or  even  the  vegetable  or^^ism,  has  ibund  it  necessary  to  become,  and 
has  succeeded  in  becoming,  a  Deductive  Science— it  is  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  any  person  of  scientific  habits,  who  has  kept  pace  vnth 
the  general  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  can  be  in  danger  of 
applying  the  methods  of  elementary  chemistry  to  explore  the  sequences 
of  the  most  complex  order  of  phenomena  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

OP  THE  GEOMETRICAL,  OR  ABSTRACT  METHOD. 

§  1.  The  misconception  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  is,  as  we 
said,  chiefly  committed  by  persons  not  much  accustomect  to  scientific 
investigation :  practitioners  m  politics,  who  rather  employ  the  common- 
places of  philosophy  to  justifV  their  practice,  than  seek  to  guide  their 
practice  by  any  philosophic  views ;  or  imperfectly  educated  men,  who, 
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in  ignorance  of  the  careful  selection  and  elaborate  comparison  of 
instances  required  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  theory,  attempt  to 
found  one  upon  a  few  coincidences  which  they  have  casually  noticed* 
The  erroneous  method  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, peculiar  to  thinking  and  studious  minds.  It  never  could  have 
suggested  itself  but  to  persons  of  some  familiarity  with  the  nature  of 
scientific  research ;  who — being  aware  of  the  impossibility  o£  establish- 
ing, by  casual  observation  or  direct  experimentation,  a  true  theory  of 
sequences  so  complex  as  are  those  of  the  social  phenomena — have 
recourse  to  the  simpler  laws  which  are  immediately  operative  in  those 

ghenomena,  and  wnich  are  no  other  than  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the 
uman  beings  therein  concerned.  These  thinkers  perceive  (what  the 
partisans  of  the  chemical  or  experimental  theory  do  not)  that  the  phi- 
losophy o£  society  is  a  deductive  science.  But,  from  an  insufficient 
consideration  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  subject  matter — and  often 
because  (their  own  scientific  education  having  stopped  short  in  too 
early  a  stage)  geometry  stands  in  their  minds  as  fiie  type  of  all  deductive 
science ;  it  is  to  geometry,  rather  than  to  astronomy  and  natural  phi* 
losophy,  that  they  unconsciously  assimilate  the  deductive  science  of 
society. 

Among  die  difierences  between  geometry  (a  science  of  coexistent 
&clB,  altogether  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena) and  those  physical  Sciences  of  Causation  which  have  been 
rendered  deductive,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous: 
That  geometry  affords  no  room  for  what  so  constantly  occurs  in  me- 
chanics and  its  applications,  the  case  of  conflicting  forces;  of  causes 
which  counteract  or  modify  one  another.  In  mechanics  we  continually 
find  two  or  more  moving  forces  producing,  not  motion,  but  rest;  or 
motion  in  a  different  direction  fiom  that  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  either  of  the  generating  fi>rc^.  It  is  true  that  the  effect  of 
the  joint  forces  is  the  same  when  they  act  simultaneously,  as  if  they  had 
acted  one  after  another,  or  by  turns;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  difference 
between  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  consists.  But  stiU  the  effects, 
whether  produced  by  successive  or  by  simultaneous  action,  do,  wholly 
or  in  part,  cancel  one  another:  what  the  one  force  does,  the  other, 
partly  or  alt^;ether,  undoes.  There  is  no  similar  state  of  things  in 
geometiy.  The  result  which  foUows  firom  one  geometrical  principle 
has  nothing  that  contradicts  the  result  which  follows  fiom  another. 
What  is  proved  true  fix)m  one  geometrical  theorem,  what  would  be 
true  if  no  other  geometrical  principles  existed,  cannot  be  altered  and 
made  no  longer  true  by  reason  oPsome  other  principle.  What  is  once 
proved  true  must  be  true  in  all  cases,  whatever  supposition  may  be 
made  in  regard  to  any  other  matter. 

Now  a  conception,  similar  to  this  last,  would  appear  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  social  science,  in  the  minds  of  the  earlier  of  thoee  i^^ 
have  attempted  to  cultivate  it  by  a  deductive  method.  Mechanics 
would  be  a  science  very  similar  to  geometry,  if  every  motion  resulted 
fiom  one  force  alone,  and  not  fix»m  b  conflict  of  forces.  In  the 
geometrical  theory  of  society,  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  this  is 
really  the  case  with  the  social  phenomena;  and  that  each  of  them 
results  always  &om  only  one  force,  one  single  property  of  human 
nature. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
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flay  anything  either  in  proof  or  in  illustration  of  the  assertion  that  such 
is  not  the  true  character  of  the  social  phenomena.  There  is  not, 
among  these  most  complex  and  (for  that  reason)  most  modifiable  of 
all  phenomena,  any  one  over  which  innumerable  forces  do  not  exercise 
influence ;  which  does  not  depend  upon  a  conjunction  of  yevj  many 
causes.  We  have  not,  therefore,  to  prove  the  notion  in  question  to  be 
an  error,  but  to  prove  that  the  error  has  been  committed ;  that  so  mis- 
taken a  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  phenomena  of  society 
are  produced,  has  actually  been  entertained. 

§  2.  One  numerous  division  of  the  reasoners  who  have  treated  social 
facts  according  to  geometrical  methods,  not  admitting  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  one  law  by  another,  must  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  consider- 
ation :  because  in  them  this  error  is  complicated  with,  and  is  the  effect 
of,  another  fundamental  misconception,  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
some  notice,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  before  we  con- 
clude. I  speak  of  those  who  deduce  political  conclusions  not  from 
laws  of  nature,  not  from  sequences  of  phenomena,  real  or  imaginary, 
but  fix>m  unbending  practical  maxims.  Such,  for  example,  are  sdl 
who  found  their  theories  of  politics  upon  what  is  called  abstract  right, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  universal  precepts ;  a  pretension  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed  the  chipierical  nature.  Such,  in  like  manner,  are  those 
who  make  the  assumption  of  a  social  contract,  or  any  other  kind  of 
original  oblivion,  and  apply  it  to  particular  cases  by  mere  interpre- 
tation. But  in  this  the  fundamental  error  is  the  attempt  to  treat  an  art 
like  a  science,  and  to  have  a  deductive  art ;  the  irrationality  of  which 
will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter.  It  will  be  proper  to  take  our  ex- 
emplification of  the  geometrical  theory  from  those  thinkers  who  have 
avoided  this  additional  error,  and  who  entertain,  so  far,  a  juster  idea 
of  the  nature  of  political  inquiry. 

We  may  cite,  m  the  first  instance,  those  who  assume,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  their  political  philosophy,  that  government  is  founded  on  fear; 
that  the  dread  of  each  other  is  the  one  motive  by  which  human  bein^ 
were  orieinally  brought  into  a  state  of  society,  and  are  still  held  in  it* 
Some  of  the  earlier  scientific  inqui^rs  into  politics,  in  particular 
Hobbes,  assumed  this  proposition,  not  by  implication,  but  avowedly, 
as  the  foundation  of  their  doctrine,  and  attempted  to  build  a  complete 
philosophy  of  politics  thereupon.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes  (who  is  so 
much  the  most  considerable  of  these,  that  we  need  not  particularly  ad- 
vert to  any  of  the  rest)  did  not  find  this  one  maxim  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  subject,  but  was  obliged  to  eke  it  out  by 
the  double  sophism  of  an  original  contract  I  call  this  a  double 
Sophism ;  first,  as  passing  off  a  fiction  for  a  fact,  and  secondly,  as  as- 
suming a  practical  principle,  or  precept,  as  the  basis  of  a  theory ; 
which  is  a  petitio  jprincipii,  since  (as  we  noticed  in  treating  of  that 
Fallacy)  every  rule  of  conduct,  even  though  it  be  so  binding  a  one  as 
the  observance  of  a  promise,  must  rest  its  own  foundations  upon  the 
theory  of  the  subject,  and  the  theory,  therefore,  cannot  rest  upon  it. 

§  3.  Passing  over  less  important  instances,  I  shall  come  at  once  to 
the  most  remarkable  example  afforded  by  our  own  times  of  the 
geometrical  method  in  politics ;  emanating  frt>m  persons  who  were 
well  aware  of  the  distinction  between  Science  ana  Art :  who  knew 
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that  rules  of  conduct  must  follow,  not  precede,  the  ascertainment  oi 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  latter,  not  the  former,  is  the  legitimate  field 
for  the  application  of  the  deductive  method.  I  allude  to  the  interest- 
philosophy  of  the  Bentham  school. 

The  profound  and  original  thinkers  who  are  commonly  known  under 
this  description,  founded  their  general  theory  pf  government  upon  one 
comprehensive  premiss,  namely,  that  men's  actions  are  always  deter- 
mined by  their  mterests.  .  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  last  expres- 
sion ;  for,  as  the  same  philosophers,  especially  Bentham,  systematical- 
ly gave  the  name  of  an  interest  to  anything  which  a  person  likes,  the 
proposition  may  be  understood  to  mean  only  this,  that  men's  actions 
are  always  determined  by  their  wishes.  In  this  sense,  however,  it 
would  not  bear  out  any  of  the  consequences  which  these  philosophers 
drew  from  it :  and  the  word,  therefore,  in  their  political  reasonings, 
must  be  understood  to  mean  (which  is  also  the  explanation  they  them- 
selves, on  such  occasions,  gave  of  it)  what  is  conmionly  termed  pri 
vate,  or  worldly,  interest.  . 

Taking  the  doctrine,  then,  in  this  sense,  an  objection  presents  itseu 
in  limine  which  might  be  deemed  a  fatal  one,  namely,  that  so  sweep- 
ing a  proposition  is  far  from  being  universally  true.  Men  are  not 
governed  in  all  their  actions  by  their  worldly  intdrests.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  conclusive  an  objection  as  it  at  first  appears ; 
because  in  politics  wo  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  the  con- 
duct not  of  mdividual  men*,  but  either  of  a  series  of  men  (as  a  succes- 
sion of  kings),  or  a  body  or  mass  of  men,  as  a  nation,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  representative  assembly.  And  whatever  is' true  of  a  large  majori- 
ty of  mankind,  may,  widiout  much  error,  be  taken  for  true  of  any  sue 
cession  of  persons,  considered  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  collection  of  per- 
sons in  which  the  act  of  the  majority  becomes  the  act  of  the  whole 
body.  Although,  therefore,  the  maxim  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a 
manner  unnecessarily  paradoxical,  the  consequences  drawn  from  it  will 
hold  equally  good  if  the  assertion  be  limited  as  follows — ^Any  succes- 
sion of  men,  or  the  majority  of  any  body  of  men,  will  be  governed  in 
the  bulk  of  their  conduct  by  their  personal  interests.  We  are  bound 
to  allow  to  this  school  of  philosophers  the  benefit  of  this  more  rational 
statement  of  their  fimdamental  maxim,  which  moreover  is  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  explanations  which,  when  considered  to  be  called  for, 
have  been  given  by  themselves. 

The  theory  goes  on  to  infer,  correctly  enough,  that  if  the  actions  of 
mankind  are  determined  in  the  main  by  their  selfish  interests,  the  only 
rulers  who  wiU  govern  according  to  the  interest  of  the  governed,  are 
Aose  whose  selfish  interests  are  m  accordance  with  it.  And  to  this  is 
added  a  third  proposition,  namely,  that  no  rulers  have  their  selfish 
interest  identical  vnth  that  of  the  governed,  unless  it  be  rendered  so 
by  accountability,  that  is,  by  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  governed. 
In  other  words  (and  as  the  result  of  the  whole),  that  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing or  the  fear  of  losine  their  power,  and  whatever  is  thereon  consequent, 
is  the  sole  motive  which  can  be  relied  on  for  producing,  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  a  course  of  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  general  interest 

We  have  thus  a  fundamental  theorem  of  political  science,  consisting 
of  three  syDogisms,  and  depending  chiefly  upon  two  general  premisses, 
in  each  of  which  a  certain  eflect  is  considered  as  determined  only  by 
one  cause,  not  by  a  concurrence  of  causes.    In  the  one,  it  is  assumed 
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that  the  actions  of  average  rulers  are  determined  solely  by  self-mterest ; 
in  the  other,  that  the  sense  of  identity  of  interest  with  the  governed, 
is  produced  and  producible  by  no  other  cause  than  responsibility. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  is  by  any  means  true;  the  last  is  ex- 
tremely wide  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  actions  even  of  average  rulers  are  wholly,  or 
anything  approaching  to  wholly,  determined  by  their  personal  interest, 
or  eve^  by  their  own  opinion  of  their  personal  mterest.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  feelings  of  philanthropy,  mo- 
tives never  to  be  exclusively  relied  on,  although  (except  in  countries 
or  during  periods  of  great  moral  debasement)  they  influence  almost  all 
rulers  in  some  degree,  and  some  rulers  in  a  very  great  degree.  But  I 
insist  only  upon  what  is  true  of  all  rulers,  viz.,  thot  the  character  and 
course  of  their  actions  is  largely  influenced  (independently  of  personal 
calculation)  by  the  habitual  sentiments  and  feelings,  the  general  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting,  which  prevail  throughout  the  community  of 
which  they  are  members ;  as  well  as  by  the  feelings,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thought  which  characterize  the  particular  class  in  that  community 
to  which  they  themselves  belong.  And  no  one  vnH  understand  or  be 
able  to  decipher  their  system  of  conduct,  who  does  not  take  all  these 
things  into  account.  They  are  also  much  influenced  by  the  maxims  and 
traditions  which  have  descended  to  them  from  other  rulers,  their  pred- 
ecessors; and  which  have  been  known  to  maintain,  durinc^  long  pe- 
riods, a  successful  struggle  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tne  private 
interests  of  the  rulers  for  die  time  bein^.  I  put  aside  the  influence  of 
other  less  general  causes.  Although,  therefore,  the  private  interest  of 
the  rulers  or  of  the  ruling  class  is  a  very  powerful  force,  constantly  in 
action,  and  exercising  the  most  important  influence  upon  their  con- 
duct; there  is  also,  in  what  they  do,  a  large  portion  which  that  private 
interest  by  no  means  aflbrds  a  sufiicient  explanation'  of:  and  even  the 
particulars  which  constitute  the  goodness  or  badness  of  their  govern- 
ment, are  in  some,  and  no  small  degree,  influenced  by  those  among 
the  circumstances  acting  upon  them,  which  cannot,  vrith  any  propriety, 
be  included  in  the  term  self-interest. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  proposition,  that  responsibility  to  the  gov- 
erned is  the  only  cause  capable  of  producing  in  the  rulers  a  sense  of 
identity  of  interest  with  the  community;  this  is  still  less  admissible  as 
an  universal  truth,  than  even  the  former.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
perfect  identity  of  interest,  which  is  an  impracticable  chimera;  which, 
most  assuredly,  responsibility  to  the  people  does  not  give.  We  speak 
of  identity  in  essentials;  and  the  essentials  are  diflerent  at  different 
places  and  times.  T^^^  ^^^  ^  large  number  of  cases  in  which  those 
things  which  it  is  most  for  the  interest  of  the  people  that  their  ruler 
should  do,  are  also  those  which  he  is  prompted  to  do  by  his  strongest 
personal  interest,  the  consolidation  of  his  power.  The  suppression, 
for  instance,  of  anarchy  and  resistance  to  law — the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  central  government,  in  a  state  of  society 
like  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages— is  the  strongest  interest  of  the 
people,  and  also  of  the  rulers,  simply  because  they  are  the  rulers;  and 
responsibility  on  their  part  could  not  strengthen,  though  in  many  con- 
ceivable ways  it  might  weaken,  the  motives  prompting  them  to  pursue 
this  o^ect.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  or  many  other  monarchs  who  might  be  named,  the  sense  of  iden- 
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tity  of  interest  between  the  sovereign  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
was  probably  stronger  than  it  usually  is  in  responsible  govemmenu ; 
every  thine  dbat  the' people  had  most  at  heart,  the  monarch  had  at  heart 
too.  Had  Peter  the  Great,  or  the  rugged  savages  whom  he  began  to 
civilize,  the  truest  inclination  towards  the  things  which  were  &r  the 
real  interest  of  those  savages  1 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  establish  a  theory  of  government,  and 
am  not  called  upon  to  determine  the  proportionid  weight  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  tbe  circumstances  which  this  school  of  geometrical  poli- 
ticians left  out  of  their  system,  and  those  which  they  took  into  it.  I 
am  only  concerned  to  show  that  their  method  was  unscientific ;  not  to 
measure  the  amount  of  error  which  may  have  affected  their  practical 
conclusions. 

It  is  but  justice  to  them,  however,  to  remark,  that  their  mistake  was 
not  so  much  one  of  substance  as  of  form ;  and  consisted  in  presenting 
in  a  systematic  shape,  and  as  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  great  philo- 
sophical question,  what  should  have  passed  for  that  which  it  really 
was,  the  mere  polemics  of  the  day.  Although  the  actions  of  rulers  are 
by  no  means  wholly  determined  by  their  selfish  interests,  it  is  as  a 
security  against  those  selfish  interests  that  constitutional  checks  are 
required ;  and  for  that  purpose  such  checks,  in  England,  and  in  many 
other  countries,  can  in  no  manner  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  true,  more- 
over, that  in  the  jparticular  stage  of  civihzation  through  which  Europe 
is  now  passing,  either  express  or  virtual  responsibility  to  the  governed 
is  the  o^y  means  practically  available  to  create  a  feeling  of  identity  of 
interest,  in  the  cases,  and  on  the  points,  where  that  filling  does  not 
sufficiently  exist.  To  all  this,  and  to  the  arguments  which  may  be 
foimded  upon  it  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  correction  of  our  repre- 
sentative system,  I  have  nothing  to  object ;  but  I  confess  my  regret, 
that  the  small  though  highly  important  portion  of  die  philosophy  of 

government,  which  was  wanted  tor  the  immediate  purpose  of  serving 
le  cause  of  parliamentary  refi>rm,  should  have  been  held  forth  by  phi 
losophers  of  such  eminence  as  a  complete  theory. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  possible,  nor  is  it  true  in  point  of  fact,  that 
these  philosophers  regarded  the  few  premisses  of  their  theory  as  in- 
cluding all  that  is  required  for  explaining  social  phenomena,  or  for 
determining  the  choice  of  forms  of  government  and  measures  of  legis- 
lation and  administration.  They  were  too  highly  instructed,  of  too 
comprehensive  intellect,  and  some  of  them  of  too  sober  and  practical 
a  character,  for  such  an  error.  They  would  have  applied  and  did 
apply  their  principles  with  innumerable  allowances.  But  it  is  not 
allowances  that  are  wanted.  There  is  little  chance  of  making  due 
amends  in  the  superstructure  of  a  theory  for  the  want  of  sumciont 
breadth  in  its  foundations.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  construct  a  science 
out  of  a  few  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  phenomena  are  determined, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  routine  of  practice  or  the  sagacity  of  conjec- 
ture. We  either  ought  not  to  pretend  to  scientific  forms,  or  we  ought 
to  study  all  the  determining  agencies  equally,  and  endeavor,  ^o  &r  as 
it  can  be  done,  to  include  all  of  them  within  the  pale  of  the  science ; 
else  we  shall  infallibly  bestow  a  disproportionate  attention  upon  those 
which  our  theory  takes  into  account,  while  we  mis-estimate  the  rest, 
and  probably  underrate  their  importance.  That  the  deductions  should 
be  from  the  whole  and  not  from  a  part  only  of  the  laws  of  nature  that 
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are  concerned,  would  be  desirable  even  if  those  omitted  were  so  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  others,  that  they  might,  for  most  pur- 
poses and  on  most  occasions,  be  left  out  of  the  account.  But  this  is 
tax  indeed  from  being  true  in  the  social  science.  The  phenomena  of 
society  do  not  depend,  in  essentials,  upon  any  one  agency  or  law  of 
human  nature,  with  only  inconsiderable  modifications  from  others. 
The  whole  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  influence  those  phenomena, 
and  there  is  not  one  which  influences  them  in  a  small  degree.  There 
Jb  not  one,  the  removal  or  any  great  alteration  of  which  would  not 
materially  affect  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  and  change  more  or  less 
most  of  the  principal  sequences  of  the  social  phenomena. 

The  theory  which  has  been  the  subject  of  these  remarks  is,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  principal  contemporary. example  of  what  I  have 
styled  the  geometrical  method  of  philosophizing  in  the  social  science; 
and  our  examination  of  it  has,  for  this  reason,  been  more  detailed  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  necessary  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  Having*now  sufficiently  illustrated  the  two  erroneous  methods, 
we  shall  pass  without  further  preliminary  to  the  true  method ;  that 
which  proceeds  (conformably  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  branches 
of  physical  science)  deductivelv  indeed,  but  by  deduction  from  many, 
not  from  one  or  a  very  few,  origmal  premisses ;  considering  each  efiect 
as  (what  it  reaUy  is)  an  aggregate  result  of  many  causes,  operating 
sometimes  through  the  same,  sometimes  through  dinerent  mental  agen- 
cies, or  laws  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  PHTSICAL,  OB  CONCRETE  DEOUCnVE,  METHOD. 

§  1.  After  what  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  social  phenomena,  the  genera]  character  of  the  method  pro- 
per to  that  inquiry  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  needs  only  to  be  recap- 
itulated, not  proved.  However  complex  the  phenomena,  all  their 
sequences  ana  coexistences  result  from  the  laws  of  the  separate  ele- 
ments. The  effect  which  is  produced,  in  social  phenomena,  by  any 
complex  set  of  circumstances,  amounts  precisely  to  tho  sum  of  the 
effects  of  the  circumstances  taken  singly :  and  the  complexity  does  not 
arise  from  the  number  of  the  laws  themselves,  which  i»  not  remarkably 
great;  but  f^om  the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  data  or 
elements— of  the  agents  which,  in  obedience  to  that  small  number  of 
laws,  codperate  towards  the  effect.  The  Social  Science,  therefore, 
(which  I  shall  henceforth,  with  M.  Comte,  designate  by  the  more  com- 
pact term  Sociology,)  is  a  deductive  science ;  not,  indeed,  after  the 
model  of  geometry,  but  after  that  of  the  higher  physical  sciences.  It 
infers  the  law  of  each  effect  from  the  laws  of  causation  upon  which 
that  effect  depends ;  not,  however,  from  the  law  merely  of  one  cause, 
as  in  the  geometrical  method ;  but  by  considering  all  the  causes  which 
conjunctly  influence  the  effect,  and  compounding  their  laws  with  c«e 
another.  Its  method,  in  short,  is  the  Concrete  Deductive  Method : 
that  of  which  astronomy  furnishes  the  most  perfect,  natural  philosophy 
4B 
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a  somewhat  les«  perfect  example,  and  tbe  employment  of  which,  with 
the  adaptations  and  precautions  required  by  the  subject,  is  beginning 
to  regenerate  physiology. 

Nor  does  it  admit  of  doubt,  that  similar  adaptations  and  precautions 
are  indispensable  in  sociology.  In  applying,  to  that  most  complex  of 
all  studies,  what  is  demonstrably  the  sole  method  capable  of  throwing 
the  light  of  science  even  upon  phenomena  of  a  far  mferior  degree  of 
complication,  we  ought  to  be  aware  that  die  same  superior  complexity 
which  renders  the  instrument  of  Deduction  more  necessary,  rendeA 
it  also  more  precarious ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  by  appro- 
priate contrivances,  this  increase  of  difficulty. 

The  actions  and  feelings  of  human  beings  in  the  social  state,  are,  no 
doubt,  entirely  governed  by  psychological  and  ethological  laws :  what- 
ever influence  any  cause  exercises  upon  the  social  phenomena,  it  exer- 
cises through  those  laws.  Supposing,  therefore,  die  laws  of  human 
actions  and  feelings  to  be  sufficiently  known,  there  is  no  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  in  determining  from  those  laws,  the  nature  of  the  social 
effects  which  any  given  cause  tends  to  produce.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  that  of  compounding  several  tendencies  together,  and.  com-  ^ 
puting  the  aggregate  result  of  many  coexistent  causes ;  and  especially 
when,  by  attempting  to  predict  what  vrill  actually  occur  in  a  g^ven 
case,  we  incur  the  obligation  of  estimating  and  compounding  together 
the  influences  of  all  the  causes  which  happen  to  exist  in  that  case ;  we 
attempt  a  task,  to  proceed  far  in  which,  certainly  surpasses  the  com- 
pass of  the  human  faculties. 

If  all  the  resources  of  science  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late a  priori,  with  complete  precision,  the  mutual  action  of  three 
bodies  gravitating  towards  one  another ;  it  may  be  judged  with  what 
prospects  of  success  we  should  endeavor,  from  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture only,  to  calculate  the  result  of  the  conflicting  tendencies  which 
are  acting  in  a  thousand  different  directions  and  promoting  a  thousand 
different  changes  at  a  given  instant  in  a  given  society :  although  we 
might  and  ought  to  be  able,  from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  distin- 
guish correctly  enough  the  tendencies  themselves,  so  iar  as  they  de- 
pend on  causes  accessible  to  oar  observation ;  and  to  determine  the 
direction  which  each  of  them,  if  acting  alone,  would  impress  upon 
society,  as  well  as,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  to  pronounce  that  some 
of  these  tendencies  are  more  powerful  than  others. 

But,  vnthout  dissembling  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  d  priori 
method  when  sqiplied  to  such  a  subject,  neither  ought  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exagg^te  them.  The  same  objections  which  apply  to  the 
Method  of  Deduction  in  this  its  most  difficult  employment,  apply  to  it,, 
as  we  formerly  showed,*  in  its  easiest ;  and  would  even  there  have 
been  insuperable  if  there  had  not  existed,  as  was  then  fully  explained, 
an  appropriate  remedy.  This  remedy  consists  in  the  process  which, 
under  the  name  of  Verification,  we  have  characterized  as  the  third 
essential  constituent  part  of  the  Deductive  Method ;  that  of  collating 
the  conclusions  of  the  ratiocination  either  witii  the  concrete  phenom- 
ena themselves^  or,  when  such  are  obtainable,  vrith  their  empirical 
laws.  The  eround  of  confidence  in  any  concrete  deductive  science  is 
not  the  h  priori  reasoning,  but  the  consilience  between  its  results  and 

•  Supra,  pp.  268-0 
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those  of  observation  d  poiteriori.  Either  of  these  processes  when  di- 
Torced  from  the  other  diminishes  in  value  as  the  subiect  increases  in 
complication,  and  this  in  so  rap'd  a  ratio  as  soon  to  become  entirely 
worUiless ;  but  the  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
sorts  of  evidence,  not  only  does  not  diminish  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion,  but  is  not  necessarily  much  diminished  at  all  Nothing 
more  results  than  a  disturbance  in  the  order  of  precedency  of  the  two 
processes,  sometimes  amounting  to  its  actual  inversion :  insomuch  that 
instead  of  deducing  our  condusicHis  by  reasoning,  and  yerifying  them 
by  observation,  we  in  some  cases  begin  by  obtaining  them  conjectu- 
rally  from  specific  experience,  and  uterwards  connect  them  with  the 
principles  ot  human  nature  by  ^  priori  reasonings,  which  reasonings 
are  thus  a  real  Verification. 

The  greatest  living  authority  on  scientific  methods  in  general,  and 
the  only  philos<^her  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  those 
methods,  has  attempted  to  characterize  the  Method  of  Sociology,  M. 
Comte,  considers  this  inverse  order  as  inseparably  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  sociological  speculation.  He  looks  upon  the  social  science 
as  essentially  consisting  of  generalizations  firom  history,  verified,  not 
originally  suggested,  by  deduction  from  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
Such  an  opinion,  frt>m  such  a  thinker,  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration ;  but  though  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  show  the  emi- 
nent importance  of  the  truth  which  it  contains,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  truth  is  enunciated  in  too  unlimited  a  manner,  and  that  there  is 
considerable  scope  in  sociological  inquiry  for  th©  direct,  as  well  as  for 
the  inverse,  Deductiv©  Method. 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  shovni  in  the  next  chapter,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
sociological  inquiries  to  which,  from  their  prodigious  complication,  the 
method  of  direct  deduction  is  altogether  inapplicable,  while  by  a  happy 
compensation  it  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  we  are  able  to  obtain 
the  best  empirical  laws:  to  these  inquiries,  therefore,  the  Inverse 
Method  is  exclusively  adapted.  But  there  are  also,  as  will  presently 
appear,  other  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  frt>m  direct  ob- 
servation anything  worthy  the  name  of  an  empirical  law ;  and  it  for 
tnnately  happens  that  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  the  Direct 
Method  is  feast  affected  by  the  objection  which  undoubtedly  must  al- 
ways affect  it  in  a  certain  degree. 

We  shall  beffin,  then,  by  looking  at  Sociology  as  a  science  of  direct 
Deduction,  and  considering  what  can  be  accomplished  in  it,  and  under 
what  limitations,  by  that  mode  of  investigation.  We  shall,  then,  in  a 
separate  chapter,  examine  and  endeavor  to  diaracterize  the  inverse 
process. 

§  2.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  distinctly  apparent  that  Sociology,  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  deductions  a  prion,  cannot  be  a  science  of  pos- 
itive predictions,  but  only  of  tendencies.  We  may  be  able  to  con- 
clude, fi*om  the  laws  of  human  nature  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
a  given  state  of  society,  that  a  particular  cause  will  operate  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  unless  counteracted;  but  we  can  never  be  assured  to 
what  extent  or  amount  it  ^vill  so  operate,  or  affirm  vrith  certainty  that 
it  vrill  not  be  counteracted ;  because  we  can  seldom  know,  even  ap- 
proximatively,  all  the  agencies  which  may  coexist  vrith  it,  and  still  less 
calculate  the  collective  result  of  so  many  combined  elements.     The 
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remark,  boweyer,  miut  here  be  once  more  repeated,  that  knowledge 
insufficient  for  prediction  majr  be  most  valuable  for  guidance.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  wise  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  society,  no  more 
than  of  any  man's  private  concerns,  that  we  should  be  able  to  foresee 
infallibly  the  results  of  what  we  do.  We  must  seek  our  objects  by 
means  which  may  perhaps  be  defeated,  and  take  precautions  against 
dangers  which  possioly  may  never  be  realized.  The  aim  of  practical 
politics  is  to  surround  the  society  which  is  under  our  superintendence 
with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  circumstances  of  which  the  ten 
dencies  are  beneficial,  and  to  remove  or  counteract,  as  &r  as  practi- 
cable, those  of  which  the  tendencies  are  injurious.  A  knowledge  of 
the  tendencies  only,  though  without  the  power  of  accurately  predicting 
their  conjunct  result,  gives  us  to  a  certain  extent  this  power. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  even  with  respect  to 
tendencies,  we  could  arrive  in  this  manner  at  any  great  number  of  prop- 
ositions which  will  be  true  in  all  societies  without  exception.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  eminently  modifiable  nature 
of  the  social  phenomena,  and  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  circum-  , 
stances  by  which  they  are  modified;  circumstances  never  the  same,  or 
even  nearly  the  same,  in  two  different  societies,  or  in  two  different 
periods  of  the  same  society.  This  would  not  be  so  serious  an  obstacle 
i£^  though  the  <^uses  acting  upon  society  in  general  are  numerous, 
those  which  influence  any  one  feature  of  society  were  limited  in  num- 
ber; for  we  might  then  insulate  any  particular  social  phenomenon,  and 
investigate  its  laws  without  disturbance  fix)m  the  rest  But  the  truth 
is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  Whatever  affects,  in  ^n  appreciable  degree, 
any  one  element  of  the  social  state,  affects  through  it  all  the  other  ele- 
ments. The  mode  of  production  of  all  social  phenomena  is  one  great 
case  of  Intermixture  of  Laws.  We  can  never  either  understand  in 
theory  or  command  in  practice  the  condition  of  a  society  in  any  one 
respect,  without  taking  into  consideradon  its  condition  in  all  other 
respects.  There  is  no  social  phenomenon  which  is  not  more  or  lees 
influenced  by  every  other  part  of  the  condition  of  the  same  so^jety, 
and  therefore  by  every  cause  which  is  influencing  any  other  of  the 
contemporaneous  social  phenomena.  There  is,  in  short,  a  cansentui 
(to  borrow  an  expression  from  physiology)  similar  to  that  existing 
among  the  various  organs  and  fiinctions  of  the  physical  firame  of  man 
and  the  more  perfect  animals ;  and  constituting  one  of  the  many  anal- 
Dgies  which  have  rendered  universal  such  expressions  as  the  "  body 
politic  "  and  "  body  natural."  It  follows  from  this  cofuauus^  that  unless 
two  societies  could  be  alike  in  all  the  circumstances  which  surround 
and  influence  thein  (which  would  imply  their  being  alike  in  their  pre- 
vious history),  no  portion  whatever  of  dieir  phenomena  will,  unless  by 
accident,  precisely  correspond ;  no  one  cause  wiU  produce  exactly  the 
same  effect  in  both.  Every  cause,  as  its  effect  spreads  through  society, 
comes  somewhere  in  contact  with  different  sets  of  agencies,  and  thus  has 
its  effects  on  some  of  the  social  phenomena  differently  modified  ;  and 
these  differences,  by  their  reaction,  produce  a  difierence  even  in  those  of 
the  effects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  same.  We  can  never, 
therefore,  affirm  with  certainty  that  a  cause  which  has  a  particular  ten- 
dency in  one  people  or  in  one  age  will  have  exactly  the  same  tendency 
in  another,  without  referring  back  to  our  premisses,  and  performing 
over  again  for  the  second  age  or  nation,  that  analysis  of  the  whole  of 
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its  influencing  circnmstancds  which  we  had  akeady  performed  for  the 
first.  The  deductive  science  of  society  does  not  lay  down  a  theorem, 
asserting  in  an  uniyersal  manner  the  effect  of  any  cause ;  hut  rather 
teaches  us  how  to  frame  the  proper  theorem  for  the  circumstances  ot 
any  given  case.  It  does  not  give  us  the  laws  of  society  in  general,  hut 
the  means  of  determining  the  phenomena  of  any  given  society  from  the 
particular  elements  or  data  of^  that  society. 

All  the  general  propositions  of  the  deductive  science  are  therefore, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  hypothetical  They  are  grounded 
on  some  supposititious  set  of  circumstances,  and  declare  how  some 
given  cause  will  operate  in  those  circumstances,  supposing  that  no 
others  are  comhined  with  them.  If  the  set  of  circumstances  supposed 
has  heen  taken  from  those  of  any  existing  society,  the  conclusions 
will  he  true  of  that  society,  provided,  and  in  as  far  as,  the  effect  of  those 
circumstances  shall  not  he  modified  hy  others  which  have  not  heen 
taken  into  the  account.  If  we  desire  a  nearer  approach  to  concrete 
truth,  we  can  only  aim  at  it  by  taking,  or  endeavoring  to  take,  a  greater 
number  of  individualizing  circumstances  into  the  computation. 

Considering,  however,  m  how  accelerating  a  ratio  the  uncertainty  of 
our  conclusions  increases,  as  we  attempt  to  take  the  effect  of  a  greater 
number  of  concurrent  causes  into  our  calculations ;  the  hypothetical 
combinations  of  circumstances  upon  which  we  construct  the  general 
theorems  of  the  sdence*  cannot  be  made  very  complex,  vntiiout  so 
rapidly  accumulating  a  liability  to  error  as  must  soon  deprive  our  con- 
clusions of  all  value.  Thb  mode  of  inquiry,  considered  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  general  propositions,  must  therefore,  on  pain  of  entire  fri- 
volity, be  limited  to  those  classes  of  social  facts  which,  though  influenced 
like  the  rest  by  all  sociological  agents,  are  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence, principally  at  least,  of  a  few  only* 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  cantemus  of  the  social  phenomena, 
whereby  nothing  which  takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  operations  of 
society  is  without  its  share  of  influence  on  every  other  part ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  paramount  ascendency  which  the  general  state  of 
civilization  and  social  progress  in  any  etven  society  must  hence  exercise 
over  all  the  partial  and  suoordinate  phenomena ;  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  different  species  of  social  facts  are  in  the  main  dependent,  imme- 
diately and  in  tine  first  resort,  upon  different  kinds  of  causes ;  and  there- 
fore not  only  may  with  advantage,  but  must,  be  studied  apart :  iust  as 
in  the  natural  body  we  study  separately  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  each  of  the  principal  organs  and  tissues,  a&hough  every  one  is  acted 
upon  by  the  state  of  all  the  others ;  and  although  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution and  general  state  of  health  of  tiie  orjranism  cooperates  vrith  and 
often  preponderates  over  the  local  causes,  m  determining  the  state  of 
any  particular  orsan. 

On  these  considerations  is  grounded  the  existence  of  distinct  and 
separate,  though  not  independent,  branches  or  departments  of  socio- 
lofldcal  speculation. 

'  There  is,  for  example,  one  large  class  of  social  phenomena,  in  which 
the  immediatelv  determining  causes  are  principally  those  which  act 
through  the  desire  of  wealth ;  and  in  which  the  psychological  law  main* 
ly  concerned  is  the  fiuniliar  one,  that  a  greater  gain  is  preferred  to  a 
smaller.    I  mean,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the  pheiuimena  of  so<dety 
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which  emanato  from  the  industrial,  or  productiye,  operatidus  of  man* 
kind ;  and  from  those  of  their  acts  through  which  the  distribution  ol 
the  products  of  those  industrial  operations  takes  place,  in  so  far  as  not 
effected  by  force,  or  modified  by  voluntary  gift.  By  reasoning  from 
that  one  law  of  human  nature,  and  from  the  principal  outward  circum- 
stances (whether  universal  or  confined  to  particular  states  of  society) 
which  operate  upon  the  human  mind  through  that  law,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  explam  and  predict  this  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  soci- 
ety, so  far  as  tney  depend  upon  that  class  of  circumstances  only;  over- 
looking the  influence  of  any  other  of  the  circumstances  of  society;  and 
therefore  neither  tracing  back  the  circumstances  which  we  do  take  into 
account,  to  Uieir  possible  origin  in  some  other  facts  in  the  social  state, 
nor  making  allowance  for  die  manner  in  which  any  of  those  other 
circumstances  may  interfere  with,  and  counteract  or  modify,  the  effect 
of  the  former.  A  science  is  thus  constructed,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Political  Economy. 

The  motive  which  suggests  the  separation  of  this  portion  of  the 
social  phenomena  from  the  rest,  and  the  creation  of  a  distinct  science 
relating  to  them,  is — that  they  do  mainly  depend,  at  least  in  the  first 
resort,  upon  one  class  of  circumstances  only ;  and  that  even  when 
other  circumstances  interfere,  the  ascertainment  of  the  efiect  due  to 
the  one  class  of  circumstances  alone,  is  a  sufficiently  intricate  and 
difficult  business  to  make  it  expedient  to  perform  it  once  for  all,  and 
then  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  modifying  circumstances ;  especially  as 
certain  fixed  combinations  of  the  former  are  apt  to  recur  oflen,  in  con- 
junction with  ever-varyhag  circumstances  of  the  latter  class. 

Political  Economy,  as  I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  concerns 
itself  only  with  ''such  of  the  phenomena  of  the  social  state  as  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  makes  entire  abstrac* 
tion  of  every  other  human  passion  or  motive;  except  those  which  may 
be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagonizing  principles  to  the  desire  of 
wealth,  namely,  aversion  to  labor,  and  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment 
of  costly  indulgences.  These  it  takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  its  cal- 
culations, because  these  do  not  merely,  like  our  other  desires,  occa- 
sionally conflict  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  accompany  it  always 
as  a  drag  or  impediment,  and  are  therefore  inseparably  mixed  up  in 
the -consideration  of  it.  Political  Economy  considers  mankind  as  oc- 
cupied solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming  wealth ;  and  aims  at  showing 
what  is  the  course  of  action  into  which  mankind,  living  in  a  state  of 
society,  would  be  impelled,  if  that  motive,  except  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  checked  by  the  two  perpetual  counter-motives  above  ad- 
verted to,  were  absolute  ruler  of  all  tneir  actions.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  desire,  it  shovfs  mankind  accumulating  wealth,  and  employing 
that  wealth  in  the  production  of  other  wealth ;  sanctioning  by  mutufu 
agreement  the  institution  of  property ;  establishing  laws  to  prevent 
individuals  from  encroaching  upon  the  property  of  others  by  force  or 
fraud ;  adopting  various  contrivances  for  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  their  labor ;  settling  the  division  of  the  produce  by  agreement,  under 
the  influence  of  competition  (competition  itself  being  governed  by*cer- 
tain  laws,  which  laws  are  therefore  the  ultimate  regulators  of  the 
division  of  the  produce) ;  and  employing  certain  expedients  (as  money, 
credit,  &c.)  to  fiicilitate  the  distribution.  AH  these  operations,  though 
many  of  them  are  really  the  result  of  a  plurality  of  motives,  are  con- 
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ndered  by  political  economy  as  flowing  solely  from  the  desire  of  wealth. 
The  science  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  these 
several  operations,  under  the  supposition  that  man  is  a  being  who  is 
determined,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  to  prefer  a  greater  porticm 
of  wealth  to  a  smaller,  in  all  cases,  without  any  other  exception  than 
that  constituted  by  the  two  counter-motives  aJready  specified.  Not 
that  any  political  economist  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that 
mankind  are  really  thus  constituted,  but  because  this  is  the  mode  in 
which  science  must  necessarily  proceed.  When  an  effect  depends 
upon  a  concurrence  of  causes,  these  causes  must  be  studied  one  at  a 
time,  and  their  laws  separately  investigated,  if  we  wish,  through  the 
causes,  to  obtain  the  power  of  either  predicting  or  controlling  the 
effect ;  since  the  law  of  the  effect  is  compounded  of  the  laws  of  all 
the  causes  which  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  centripetal  and  that  of 
the  tangential  force  must  have  been  known,  before  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets  could  be  explained,  or  many  of  them  predicted. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conduct  of  man  in  society.  In  order  to 
judge  how  he  will  act  under  the  variety  of  desires  and  aversions  which 
are  opncurrently  operating  upon  him,  we  must  know  how  he  would  act 
under  the  exclusive  influence  of  each  one  in  particular.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  action  of  a  man's  life  in  which  he  is  neither  under  the 
immediate  nor  under  the  remote  influence  of  any  impulse  but  the  mere 
desire  of  wealth.  There  are  many  parts  of  human  conduct  of  whidi 
wealth  is  not  even  the  principal  object,  and  to  these  political  economy 
does  not  pretend  that  its  conclusions  are  applicable.  But  there  are 
also  certam  departments  of  human  affairs,  in  which  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  the  main  and  acknowledged  end.  It  is  only  of  these  that 
political  economy  takes  notice.  The  manner  in  which  it  necessarily 
proceeds  is  that  of  treating  the  main  and  acknowledged  end  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  end ;  which,  of  all  hypotheses  equally  simple,  is  the 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  political  economist  inquires,  what  are  the 
actions  which  would  be  produced  bv  this  desire,  if  within  the  depart- 
ments in  question  it  were  unimpeded  by  any  other.  In  this  Mray  a 
nearer  approximation  is  obtained  than  would  otherwise  be  practicable 
to  the  real  order  of  human  affairs  in  those  departments.  This  approxi- 
mation has  then  to  be  corrected  by  making  proper  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  any  impulses  of  a  different  description,  which  can  be  shown 
to  interfere  with  the  result  in  any  particular  case.  Only  in  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  cases  (such  as  the  important  one  of  the  principle  of 
population)  are  these  corrections  interpolated  into  the  expositions  of 
political  economy  itself;  the  strictness  of  purely  scientific  arrangement 
Doing  thereby  somewhat  departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  practical  utility. 
So  far  as  it  is  known,  or  may  be  presumed,  that  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  under  the  collateral  influence  of  any 
other  of  the  properties  of  our  nature,  than  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with  the  least  labor  and  self-denial,  the 
conclusions  of  political  economy  will  so  far  fail  of  being  applicable  to 
the  explanation  or  prediction  of  real  events,  until  they  are  modified  by 
a  correct  allowance  for  the  degree  c  influence  exercised  by  the  other 
cause." 

When  M.  Comte  (for  of  the  objections  raised  by  inferior  thinkers  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  take  account)  pronounces  the  attempt  to  treat 
political  economy,  even  provisionally,  as  a  science  apart,  to  be  a  mis- 
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apprehenaion  of  the  scientific  method  prober  to  Sociology  ,*  I  caanot 
but  think  that  he  has  overlooked  the  extensiye  and  important  practical 
guidance  which  may  be  derived,  in  any  given  state  of  society,  from 
general  propositions  such  as  those  above  indicated ;  even  though  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  miscellaneous  causes  which  the  theory  does 
not  take  into  account,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  general  social  changes 
in  progress,  be  provisionally  overlooked.  And  although  it  has  beisn 
a  very  common  error  of  political  economists  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  elements  of  one  state  of  society,  and  apply  them  to  other 
states  in  which  many  of  the  elements  are  not  the  same;  it  is  even 
then  not  difficult,  by  tracing  back  the  demonstrations,  and  intro- 
ducing the  new  premisses  in  their  proper  places,  to  make  the  same 
general  course  of  argument  which  serve  for  the  one  case,  serve  for 
die  others  too. 

For  example,  it  has  been  greatly  the  custom  of  English  polidcal 
economists  to  discuss  the  natijral  laws  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce of  industry,  on  a  supposition  which  is  scarcely  realized  anywhere 
out  of  England  and  Scodand,  namely,  that  the  produce  is  "shared 
among  three  classes,  altogether  disdnct  from  one  another,  laborers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords ;  and  that  all  these  are  free  agents,  permitted 
in  law  and  in  fact  to  set  upon  their  labor,  their  ci^ital,  and  their  land, 
whatever  price  they  are  able  to  get  for  it.  The  conclusions  of  the 
science,  being  all  adapted  to  a  society  thus  constituted,  require  to  be 
revised  whenever  they  are  applied  to  any  other.  They  are  inapplica- 
ble where  the  only  capitalists  are  the  landlords,  and  the  laborers  are 
their  property,  as  in  slave  countries.  They  are  inapplicable  where 
the  universal  landlord  is  the  state,  as  in  India.  They  are  inapplicable 
where  the  agricultural  laborer  is  generally  the  owner  both  oi^the  land 
itself  and  of  the  capital,  as  in  France,  or  of  the  capital  only,  as  in 
Ireland."  But  although  it  may  often  be  very  jusdy  objected  to  the 
existing  race  of  polidcal  economists  "that  they  attempt  to  construct  a 
permanent  fabric  out  of  transitory  materials;  that  they  take  for  granted 
the  immutability  of  arrangements  of  society,  many  of  which  are  in 
their  nature  fluctuating  or  progressive,  and  enunciate  with  as  litde 
qualiflcadon  as  if  they  were  imiversal  and  absolute  truths,  proposidons 
which  are  perhaps  applicable  to  no  state  of  society  except  the  pardcular 
one  in  which  the  wnter  happened  to  live ;"  this  does  not  take  away 
the  value  of  die  proposidons,  considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
society  from  which  they  were  drawn.  And  even  as  applicable  to  other 
states  of  society,  "  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  science  is  so  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory  as  this  might  seem  to  prove.  Though  many  of 
its  conclusions  are  only  locally  true,  its  method  of  invesdgadon  is  appli- 
cable universally;  and  as  he  who  has  solved  a  certain  number  of  alge- 
braic equadons,  can  without  difficulty  solve  all  others  of  the  same  kind, 
so  he  who  knows  the  polidcal  economy  of  England,  or  even  of  York- 
shire, knows  that  of  all  nadons,  actual  or  possible,  provided  he  have 
good  sense  enough  not  to  expect  the  same  conclusion  to  issue  from 
varying  premisses."  Whoever  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  laws  which, 
under  me  competidon,  determine  the  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  received 
by  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
die  three  classes  are  completely  separate,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  very  different  laws  which  reeulate  the  distribudon 
of  the  produce  among  the  classes  interested  in  it,  in  any  of  the 
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■tates  of  cultiyation  and  landed  property  set  forth  in  Uie  foregoing 
extract.* 

§  4.  I  would  not  here  undertake  to  decide  what  other  hypothetical 
or  abstract  sciences,  similar  to  PoHlical  Economy,  may  admit  of  being 
carved  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  social  science ;  what  oUier  por- 
tions of  the  social  phenomena  are  in  a  sufficiently  close  and  complete 
dependence,  in  the  first  resort,  upon  a  peculiar  class  of  causes,  to  make 
it  convenient  to  create  a  preliminary  science  of  those  causes ;  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  the  causes  which  act  through  them,  or  in 
concurrence  with  them,  to  a  later  period  of  the  inquiry.  There  is 
however  among  these  separate  departments  one  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  being  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  command- 
ing character  than  any  of  the  other  branches  into  which  the  social 
science  may  admit  of  being  divided.  Like  them,  it  is  directly  con 
versant  widb  the  causes  of  only  one  class  of  social  facts,  but  a  class 
which  exercises,  immediately  or  remotely,  a  paramount  influence  over 
the  rest.  I  allude  to  what  may  be  termed  Political  Etholo^,  or  the 
science  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  type  of  character  belongine 
to  a  people  or  to  an  age.  Of  all  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  sociu 
science,  this  is  the  most  completely  in  its  infancy.  The  causes  of 
national  character  are  scarcely  at  all  understood,  and  the  effect  of 
institutions  or  social  arrangements  upon  national  character  is  generally 
that  portion  of  their  effects  which  is  least  attended  to,  and  least  com- 
prehended. Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  infismt  state 
of  the  Science  of  Ethology  itself,  from  whence  the  laws^must  be  drawn 
of  which  the  truths  of  political  ethology  are  but  results  and  exemplifi- 
cations. 

Yet,  to  whoever  well  considers  the  matter,  it  must  appear  that  the 
laws  of  national  character  are  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  socio- 
logical laws.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  which  is  formed  by  any 
state  of  social  circumstances^  is  in  itself  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomenon which  that  stat^  of  society  can  possibly  present.  Secondly, 
it  is  also  a  fact  which  enters  largely  into  me  production  of  all  the  other 
phenomena.  And  above  all,  the  character,  that  is,  the  opinions,  feel- 
mgs,  and  habits,  of  the  people,  though  greatly  the  results  of  the  state 
of  society  which  precedes  them,  are  also  greatly  the  causes  of  the 
state  of  society  wmch  follows  them ;  and  are  the  power  by  which  all 
diose  of  the  circumstances  of  society  which  are  artificial,  laws  and 
customs  for  instance,  are  altorotfaer  moulded :  customs  evidently,  laws 
no  less  really,  either  by  the  direct  influence  of  public  sentiment  upon 
the  ruling  powers,  or  by  the  effect  which  the  state  of  national  opinion 
and  feeling  has  in  determining  the  form  of  government  and  shaping  the 
character  of  the  governors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  imperfect  part  of  those  branches  of 
sociology  which  have  been  cultivated  as  separate  sciences,  is  the 
theory  of  the  panner  in  which  their  conclusions  are  affected  by  etho- 
logical  considerations.  The  omission  is  no  defect  in  them  as  abstract 
or  hypothetical  sciences,  but  it  vitiates  them  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion as  branches  of  the  comprehensive  social  science.     In  pioUtica] 

•  rhe  quotations  in  thii  ptiragnph  are  from  a  paper  written  by  the  author,  and  pubhahod 
to  a  periodical  in  1834. 
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economT,  for  instiUice,  empiiical  laws  of  human  nature  are  tacitl| 
assumed  by  £nglish  thinkers,  which  are  calculated  only  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Among  other  things,  an  intensity  of 
competition  is  constantly  supposed,  which,  as  a  general  mercantile  ^ct, 
exists  in  no  country  in  the  world  except  those  two.  An  English  political 
economist,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  has  seldom  learned  that  it 
is  possible  that  men,  in  conducting  the  business  of  selling  their  goods 
over  a  counter,  should  care  more  about  their  ease  or  their  vanity  than 
about  their  pecuniary  gain«  Yet  those  who  know  the  habits  of  the 
Continent  oi  Europe  are  aware  how  apparently  small  a  motive  often 
outweighs  the  desire  of  money-getting,  even  in  the  operations  which 
have  money-getting  for  their  direct  object.  The  more  highly  the 
science  of  ethology  is  cultivated,  and  the  better  the  diversities  of 
national  character  are  understood,  the  smaller,  probably^  will  the 
number  of  propositions  become,  which  it  will  be  considered  safe  to 
build  upon  as  universal  principles  of  human  nature. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  process  of  dividing  off  the  social 
science  into  compartments,  in  order  that  each  may  be  studied  sepa- 
rately, and  its  conclusions  afterwards  corrected  £)r  practice  by  the 
modifications  supplied  by  the  others,  must  be  subject  to  at  least  one 
important  limitation.  Those  portions  alone  of  the  social  phenomena 
can  with  advantage  be  made  the  subjects,  even  provisionally,  of  dis- 
tinct branches  of  science,  into  which  the  diversities  of  character  be-, 
tween  different  nations  or  different  times  enter  as  influencing  causea 
onl^  in  a  secondary  degree.  Those  phenomena,  on  the  contrary,  with 
which  the  influences  of  the  ethological  state  of  the  people  are  mixed 
up  at  every  step  (so  that  the  connexion  of  effects  ana  causes  cannot  be 
even  rudely  mai'ked  out  without  takinfi^  those  influences  into  considera- 
tion) could  not  with  any  advantage,  nor  without  great  disadvantage, 
be  treated  independently  of  political  ethology,  nor,  there&>re,  of  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  qualities  of  a  people  are  influenced.  Foi 
this  reason  (as  well  as  for  others  whic]^  wiU  hereafter  appear)  there 
can  be  no  separate  Science  c^  Grovemment ;  that  being  the  &ct  which, 
of  all  others,  is  most  mixed  up,  both  as  cause  a^d  effect,  with  the 
qualities  of  the  particular  people  or  of  the  particular  age.  All 
questions  respecting  the  tendencies  of  forms  of  government  must 
stand  part  of  tbe  general  science  of  society,  not  of  any  separate  branch 
of  it. 

This  general  Science  of  Society,  as  distinguished  from  the  separate 
departments  of  the  science  (each  of  which  asserts  its  conclusions  only 
conditionally,  subject  to  the  paramount  control  of  the  laws  of  the 
eeneral  science),  it  now  remains  for  us  to  characterize.  And,  as  will 
be  shown  presently,  nothing  of  a  really  scientific  character  is  here 
possible,  except  by  the  inverse  deductive  method.  But  before  we 
quit  the  subject  of  those  sociological  speculations  which  proceed  by 
way  of  direct  deduction,  we  must  examine  in  what  relation  they  stand 
to  that  indispensable  element  in  all  deductive  sciences,  Verification  by 
Specific  Experience — the  comparison  between  the  Sonclusions  of 
reasoning  and  the  results  of  observation. 

§  5.  We  have  seen  that,  in  most  deductive  sciences,  and  among  the 
rest  in  Ethologr  itself,  which  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  the  Social 
Science,  a  preliminary  work  of  preparation  is  performed  upon  the. 
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observed  facts,  to  fit  them  for  being  rapidly  and  accurately  collated, 
sometimes  even  for  being  collated  at  all,  with  the  conclusions  of  theory 
This  preparatory  treatment  consists  in  finding  general  propositions 
which  express  concisely  what  is  common  to  large  classes'  of  observed 
facts :  and  these  are  caHed  the  empirical  laws  of  the  phenomena.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  any  similar^preparatory  process 
can  be  performed  upon  the  facts  of  the  social  science ;  whether  there 
are  any  empirical  laws  in  history  or  statistics. 

In  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  empirical  laws  may  sometimes  be 
traced ;  and  the  tracing  them  forms  an  important  part  of  tiiat  system 
of  indirect  observation  on  which  we  must  often  rely  for  the  data  of  the 
Deductive  Science.  The  process  of  the  science  consists  in  inferring 
effects  from  their  causes ;  but  we  have  often  no  means  of  observing 
the  causes,  except  through  the  medium  of  their  effects.  In  such  cases 
the  deductive  science  is  unable  to  predict  the  effects  for  want  of  the 
necessary  data ;  it  can  tell  ns  what  causes  are  capable  of  producing 
any  given  eflTect,  but  not  with  what  frequency  and  in  what  quantities 
those  causes  exist.  An  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  a  newspaper 
now  lying  before  me.  A  statement  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  c^cial 
assignees  in  bankruptcy,  showing,  among  the  various  bankruptcies 
which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  investie^ate,  in  how  many  cases  the  losses 
had  been  caused  by  misconduct  of  different  kinds,  and  in  how  many 
by  unavoidable  misfortunes.  The  result  was,  tb&t  the  number  of  fail- 
ures caused  by  misconduct  greatly  preponderated  over  those  arising 
from  all  other  causes  whatever.  Notbing  but  specific  experience 
cotdd  have  given  sufficient  ground  for  a  conclusion  to  this  purport 
To  collect,  therefore,  such  empirical  laws  (which  are  never  more  than 
approximate  generalizations)  from  direct  observation,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  process  of  sociological  inquiry. 

The  experimental  process  is  not  here  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
road  to  the  truth,  but  as  a  means  (happening  accidentally  to  be  the 
only,  or  the  best  available)  for  obtaining  the  data  which  the  deductive 
science  cannot  do  without.  When  the  immediate  causes  of  social  facts 
are  not  open  to  direct  observation,  the  empirical  law  of  the  effects 
gives  us  the  empirical  law  (which  in  that  ease  is  all  that  we  can  obtain) 
of  the  causes  likewise.  But  those  immediate  causes  depend  upon 
remote  causes ;  and  the  empirical  law,  obtained  by  this  indirect  mode 
of  observation,  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  applicable  to  unobserved 
cases,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  no  change  ha*)  taken 
place  in  any  of  the  remote  causes  on  which  the  inmiediate  causes  <le- 
pend.  In  making  use,  therefore,  of  even  the  best  statistical  generali- 
zations for  the  purpose  of  inferring  (though  it  be  only  eonjecturally) 
that  the  same  empirical  laws  will  hold  in  any  new  case,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  we  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  remoter  causes,  in  order 
that  we  may  scrupulously  avt>id  applying  the  empirical  law  to  cases 
which  differ  in  any  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the  truth  of  the  law 
ultimately  depends.  And  thus,  even  where  conclusions  derived  from 
specific  observation  are  available  for  practical  inferences  in  new  cases, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  deductive  science  should  stand  sentinel  over 
the  whole  process ;  that  it  should  be  constantly  referred  to,  and  its 
•anctiou  obtained  to  every  inference. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  all  generalizations  which  can  be 
grounded  on  history.     Not  only  there  are  such  generalizations,  but  it 
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will  presently  be  shown  that  the  general  science  of  society,  which 
inquires  into  the  laws  of  saccession  and  coexistence  of  the  great  fietctB 
constituting  the  state  of  society  and  civilization  at  any  time,  can  pro- 
ceed in  no  other  manner  than  by  making  such  generalizations-— after- 
wards to  be  confirmed  by  connecting  them  with  the  psychological  and 
etholog^cal  laws  on  which  they  must  really  depend. 

§  6.  But  (reserving  this  question  for  its  proper  place),  in  those  more 
fecial  sociological  mquiries  which  form  the  subject  of  the  separate 
branches  of  the  social  science,  this  two-fold  logical  process  and  recip- 
rocal verification  is  not  possible ;  specific  experience  affords  nothing 
amounting  to  empirical  laws.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
object  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  any  one  sociological  cause  among 
a  gi^at  number  actine  simultaneously;  the  effect,  for  example,  of 
com  laws,  or  of  a  prohibitive  conomercial  svstem  generally.  Although 
it  may  be  perfectly  certain,  firom  theory,  what  kiM  of  effects  com  laws 
must  produce,  and  in  what  general  direction  their  influence  must  tell 
upon  mdustrial  prosperity ;  Uieir  effect  is  yet  of  necessity  so  much 
disguised  by  the  similar  or  contrary  effects  of  other  influencing 
agents,  that  specific  experience  can  at  most  only  show  that  in  the 
average  of  some  great  number  of  instances,  the  cases  where  there 
were  com  laws  exhibited  the  effect  in  a  greater  degree  than  those 
where  there  were  xA>t  Now  the  number  of  instances  necessary  to 
take  in  the  whole  round  of  combinations  of  the  various  influenti^  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  afford  a  &ur  average,  never  can  be  obtained. 
Not  only  we  can  never  learn  with  sufficient  authenticity  the  fects  of  so 
many  instances,  but  the  world  itself  does  not  afford  them  in  sufficient 
numbers,  within  the  limits  of  the  given  state  of  society  and  civilization 
which  such  inquiries  always  presuppose.  Having  dius  no  previous 
empirical  generalizations  with  which  to  collate  the  conclusions  of  the- 
ory, the  only  mode  of  direct  verification  which  remains  is  to  compare 
those  conclusions  with  the  result  of  an  individual  experiment  or  in- 
stance. But  here  the  difficulty  is  equally  great  For  m  order  to  ver- 
ify a  theory  by  an  experiment,  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 
must  be  exactly  the  same  with  those  contemplated  in  the  theory.  But 
in  social  phenomena  the  circumstances  of  no  two  experiments  are  ex- 
actly alike.  A  trial  of  com  laws  in  another  country,  or  in  a  fi)nner 
generation,  would  tto  a  very  little  way  towards  verifyine  a  conclusion 
drawn  respecting  their  effect  in  this  generation  and  in  this  country.  It 
thus  happens  in  most  cases  that  the  only  individual  instance  reallv  fitted 
to  verify  the  predictions  of  theory  is  the  very  instance  for  which  the 
predictions  were  made ;  and  the  vexification  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
any  avail  for  practical  guidance. 

Akhouffh,  however,  direct  verification  is  impossible,  there  is  an  in- 
direct verification,  which  is  scarcely  of  less  value,  and  which  is  always 
practicable.  The  conclusion  drawn  as  to  the  individual  case,  can  only 
be  directly  verified  in  that  case ;  but  it  is  verified  indirectly,  by  die 
verification  of  other  conclusions,  drawn  in  other  individual  cases  from 
the  same  laws.  The  experience  which  comes  too  late  to  verify  the 
particular  proposition  to  which  it  refers,  is  not  too  late  to  heh>  towards 
verifying  the  general  sufficiency  of  the  theory.  The  test  of  the  degree 
in  wHcn  the  science  affords  safe  around  for  predicting  (and  conse- 
quently for  practically  dealing  wiUi)  what  has  not  yet  happened,  is 
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the  degree  in  wbicb  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  predict  what  has  ac- 
tually occurred.  Before  our  theory  of  the  iofluence  of  a  particular 
cause,  in  a  given  state  of  circumstances,  can  be  trusted,  we  must  be 
able  to  explain  and  account  for  the  existing  state  of  all  diat  portion  of 
the  social  phenomena  which  that  cause  has  a  tendency  to  influence. 
If^  for  instance,  we  would  apply  our  speculations  in  political  economy 
to  the  prediction  or  ^dance  of  the  phenomena  of  any  country,  wo 
must  be  able  to  explam  all  the  mercandle  or  industrial  &ct8  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  appertaining  to  the  present  state  of  that  country :  to  point 
out  causes  sufficient  to  account  iG>r  all  of  them,  and  prove,  or  show  good 
ground  for  supposing,  that  these  causes  did  really  exist.  If  we  cannot 
do  this,  it  is  a  proof  either  that  the  &cts  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  are  not  yet  completely  known  to  us,  or  that  although  we  know 
the  facts,  we  are  not  masters  of  a  sufficiently  perfeot  theory  to  enable 
us  to  assign  their  consequences.  In  either  case  we  are  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  competent  to  draw  conclusions,  either 
speculative  or  pr^cUcal,  for  uat  country.  In  like  manner,  if  we  would 
attempt  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  any  political  institution  would 
have,  supposing  that  it  could  be  introduced  into  any  given  country ; 
we  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  existing  state  of  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  of  whatever  else  depends  thereon,  together 
with  the  particular  character  and  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  their 
state  in  respect  to  the  various  elements  of  social  well-being,  are  such 
as  the  institutions  they  have  lived  under,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
circumstances  of  their  nature  or  of  their  position,  were  calculated  to 
produce. 

It  is  therefore  well  said  by  M.  Comte,  that  in  order  to  prove  that 
our  science,  and  our  knowledge  of  Uie  particular  case,  render  us  com- 
petent to  predict  the  &ture,  we  must  show  that  they  would  have  ena- 
bled us  to  predict  the  present  and  the  past  If  there  be  anything 
which  we  could  not  have  predicted,  this  constitutes  a  residual  phenom- 
enon, requiring  further  study  for  the  purpose  of  explanation ;  and  we 
must  either  search  among  the  circumstances  of  tne  particular  case 
until  we  find  one  which,  on  the  principles  of  our  existmg  theory,  ac- 
counts for  the  unexplained  phenomenon,  or  we  must  turn  b^ck,  and 
seek  the  explanation  by  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  ihfwry 
Itself 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*  OF  THE  INVERSE  DEDUCTIVE,  OR  HISTORICAL  METHOD. 

§  1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sociological  inquiry.  In  the  first  Jdnd, 
the  question  proposed  is,  what  effect  will  follow  from  a  given  cause,  a 
certain  general  condition  of  social  circumstances  being  presupposed. 
As,  for  example,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  imposing  or  of  repealing 
com  laws,  of  abolishing  monarchy,  or  introducing  universal  suffirage, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society  and  civilization  in  any  Eurc^an 
country,  or  under  any  other  given  supposition  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society  in  general :  without  reference  to  the  changes 
which  might  take  place,  or  which  may  already  be  in  progress,  in  those 
circumstances.  Eut  there  is  also  a  second  inquiry,  namely,  what  are 
the  laws  which  determine  those  general  circumstance  themselves.  In 
this  last  the  question  is,  not  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  given  cause  in 
a  certain  state  of  society,  but  what  are  the  causes  which  produce,  and 
the  phenomena  which  characterize.  States  of  Society  generally.  In 
the  solution  of  this  question  consists  the  general  Science  of  Society ;  by 
which  all  the  conclusions  of  the  other  and  more  special  kind  of  inquiry 
must  be  limited  and  controlled. 

f  2.  In  order  to  conceive  correctly  the  scope  of  this  general  science, 
and  distinguish  it  from  the  subordinate  departments  of  sociological 
speculation,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  with  precision  the  ideas  attached  to 
the  phrase,  "  A  State  of  Society.^'  "V^at  is  called  a  state  of  society, 
n  the  simultaneous  state  of  all  die  greater  social  facts,  or  phenomena. 
Such  are,  the  degree  of  knowledge,  and  of  intellectual  and  monil  cul- 
ture, existing  in  the  community,  and  in  every  class  of  it ;  the  state  of 
industry,  of  wealth  and  its  distribution ;  the  habitual  occupations  of  the 
community;  their  division  into  classes,  and  the  relations  of  those 
classes  to  one  another ;  the  common  belie&  which  they  entertain  on 
all  the  subjects  most  important  to  mankind,  and  the  degree  of  assur- 
ance with  which  those  belief  are  held ;  their  ti^tes,  and  the  character 
and  degree  of  their  aesthetic  development ;  their  form  of  government, 
and  the  more  important  of  their  laws  and  customs.  The  condition  of 
all  these  things,  and  of  many  more  which  will  spontaneously  suggest 
themselves,  constitute  the  state  of  society  or  the  state  of  civilization  at 
any  given  time. 

When  states  of  society,  and  the  causes  which  produce  them,  are 
spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  science,  it  is  implied  that  mere  exists  a  natu- 
ral correlation  among  these  different  elements;  that  not  every  variety 
of  combination  of  these  general  social  facts  is  possible,  but  only  cer- 
tain combinations ;  that,  m  short,  there  exist  Uniformities  of  Coexist- 
ence between  the  states  of  the  various  social  phenomena.  And  su<^ 
is  the  truth :  as  is  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  every  one  of  those  phenomena  over  every  other.  It  is  a 
fact  implied  in  the  consensus  of  the  various  parts  of  the  social  body. 

States  of  society  are  like  diflferent  constitutions  or  different  ages  in 
the  physical  frame ;  they  are  conditions  not  of  one  or  a  few  organs  or 
functions,  but  of  the  whole  organism.    Accordingly,  the  information 
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which  we  possess  re^pectiiig  past  ages,  and  respecting  the  various  states 
of  society  now  existing  in  dmerent  regions  of  the  earth,  does,  when 
duly  analyzed,  exhib  it  suchunifonnities.  It  is  found  that  when  one 
of  the  features  of  society  is  in  a  particular  state,  a  state  of  all  the  other 
features,  more  or  less  precisely  determinate,  always  coexists  with  it. 

But  the  uniformities  of  coexistence  obtaining  among  phenomend 
which  are  effects  of  causes,  must  (as  we  have  so  omn  observed)  be  mere 
coroUaries  from  the  laws  of  causation  by  which  these  phenomena  are 
actually  determined.  The  mutual  correlation  between  the  different 
elements  of  each  state  of  society,  is  therefore  a  derivative  law,  result- 
ing from  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  between  one  state  of 
society  and  another :  for  the  proximate  cause  of  every  state  of  society 
is  the  state  of  society  immediately  preceding  it.  The  fundamental 
problem,  therefore,  of  sociology  is  to  find  the  laws  according  to  which 
any  state  of  society  produces  the  state  which  succeeds  it  and  takes  its 
place.  This  opens  the  great  and  vexed  question  of  the  progressive- 
ness  of  man  and  society  ;  an  idea  involved  in  every  just  conception  of 
social  phenomena  as  the  subject  of  a  science.  ' 

§  3.  It  is  one  of  the  characters,  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society,  but  belonging  to  them  in  a  pe» 
culiar  degree,  to  be  conversant  with  a  subject  matter  whose  properties 
are  changeable.  I  do  not  mean  changeable  from  day  to  day,  but  from 
age  to  age :  so  that  not  only  the  qualities  of  individuals  vary,  but  those 
ox  Uie  majority  are  not  the  same  in  one  aee  as  in  another. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  the  extensive  and  constant 
reaction  of  the  effects  upon  their  causes.  The  circumstances  in  which ' 
mankind  are  placed,  operating  according  to  their  own  laws  and  to  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  form  the  character  of  the  men ;  but  the  men, 
in  their  turn,  mould  and  shape  the  circumstances,  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  come  after  them.  From  this  reciprocal  action  there  must 
necessarily  result  either  a  cycle  or  a  progress.  In  astronomy  also 
every  £&ct  is  at  once  effect  and  cause ;  the  successive  positions  of  the 
various  heavenly  bodies  produce  changes  both  in  the  direction  and  in 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  by  which  those  positions  are  determined. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  solar  system,  these  mutual  actions  bring  round 
again,  after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  the  former  state  of  circum- 
stances, which  of  course  leads  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
series  in  an  unvarying  order.  Those  bodies,  in  short,  revolve  in 
orbits :  but  there  are  (or,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  astronomy,  there 
might  be)  others  which,  instead  of  an  orbit,  describe  a  trajectory,  or  a 
course  not  returning  into  itself.  One  or  other  of  these  must  be  the 
type  to  which  human  affairs  must  also  conform. 

One  of  the  thinkers  who  earliest  conceived  the  succession  of  histori- 
cal events  as  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  endeavored  to  discover  these 
laws  by  an  analytical  survey  of  history,  Vice,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Scienza  Nuova,  adopted  the  former  of  these  opinions.  He  con- 
ceived the  phenomena  of  human  society  as  revolving  in  an  orbit ;  as 
going  through  periodically  the  same  series  of  changes.  Though  there 
were  not  wantmg  circumstances  tendine  to  give  some  plausibility  to 
diis  view,  it  would  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny :  and  Uiose  who  have  suc- 
ceeded Vice  in  this  kind  of  speculations  have  universally  adopted  the 
idea  of  a  trajectory  or  progress,  in  lieu  of  an  orbit  or  cycle. 
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The  woids  Progress  and  Progressivenesa,  are  not  here  to  be  under- 
stood as  synonymous  with  improvement  and  tendenor  to  improTement. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  laws  of  human  nature  might  determine,  and 
even  necessitate,  a  certain  series  of  changes  in  man  and  society,  which 
might  not  in  every  case,  or  which  might  not  on  the  whole,  be  improve- 
ments. It  is  my  belief  indeed  that  the  general  tendency  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  saving  occasional  exceptions,  one  of  improvement ;  a 
tendency  towards  a  better  and  happier  state.  But  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  method  of  the  social  science,  but  an  ultimate  result  of  the 
science  itself.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  a  progress- 
ive change  both  in  the  character  of  the  human  race,  and  in  their  out- 
ward circumstances  so  &r  as  moulded  by  themselves :  that  in  each  suc- 
cessive age  the  principal  phenomena  of  society  are  different  from  what 
they  were  in  the  age  preceding,  and  still  more  different  from  any  pro- 
vious  age.  The  periods  at  which  these  successive  changes  are  most 
apparent  (accordmg  to  the  Judicious  remark  of  M.  Comte)  are  inter- 
val of  one  generation,  during  which  a  new  set  of  human  beings  have 
been  educated,  have  grown  up  from  childhood,  and  taken  possessioB 
of  society. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  human  race  is  the  foundation  on  which  a 
method  of  philosophizing  in  the  social  science  has  been  of  late  yean 
erected^  far  superior  to  either  of  the  two  modes  which  had  previouslj 
been  prevalent,  the  chemical  or  experimental,  and  the  geometrical 
modes.  This  method,  which  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  on  t^e  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  consists 
in  attempting,  by  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  general  hcta  of  history, 
to  discover  (what  these  philosophers  term)  the  law  of  progress :  whidi 
law,  once  ascertained,  must  according  to  them  enable  us  to  predict 
fiture  events,  just  as  after  a  few  terms  of  an  infinite  series  in  algebra 
we  are  able  to  detect  the  principle  of  regularity  in  their  recurrence, 
and  to  predict  the  rest  of  the  series  to  any  number  of  terms  we  please. 
The  principal  aim  of  historical  speculation  in  France,  of  late  years, 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  law.  But  while  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
great  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  historical  knowledge  by 
this  school,  I  cannot  but  deem  them  (with  the  single  exception  of  M. 
Comte)  to  be  chargeable  with  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the 
true  method  of  social  philosophy.  The  misconception  consists  in  sup- 
posing that  the  order  of  succession  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace 
among  the  diflferent  states  of  society  and  civilization  which  history 
presents  to  us,  even  if  that  order  were  more  rigidly  uniform  than  it 
has  yet  been  proved  to  be,  could  ever  amount  to  a  law  of  nature.  Ii 
can  only  be  an  empirical  law.  The  succession  of  states  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  society  cannot  have  an  independent  law  of  its  own; 
it  must  depend  upon  the  psychological  and  ethological  laws  which 
govern  the  action  of  circumstances  on  men  and  o£  men  on  circum- 
stances. It  is  conceivable  that  those  laws  may  be  such,  and  the 
genera]  circumstances  of  the  human  race  such,  as  to  detennine  the 
successive  transformations  of  man  and  society  to  one  given  and  un- 
varying order.  But  even  if  the  case  be  so,  it  cannot  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  science  to  discover  an  empirical  law.  Until  that  law  can  be 
connected  with  the  psychological  and  ethological  laws  upon  which  it 
depends,  and,  by  the  consilience  of  deduction  a  priori  with  historical 
e^dence,  can  be  converted  from  an  empirical  law  into  a  scientific  ooe, 
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tt  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  prediction  of  future  events,  beyond,  at 
most,  strictly  adjacent  cases.  Kow,  M.  Comte  alone  has  seen  the 
necessity  of  thus  connecting  all  our  generalizations  from  history  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature;  and  he  alone,  therefore,  has  arrived  at 
any  results  truly  scientific ;  though  in  the  speculations  of  others  there 
will  be  found  many  happy  apergus,  ana  valuable  hints  for  fixture 
philosophers. 

§  4.  But,  while  it  is  an  imperative  rule  never  to  introduce  any 
generalizations  from  histoiy  into  the  social  science  unless  sufficient 
grounds  can  be  pointed  out  for  it  in  human  nature,  I  do  not  think  any 
one  will  contend  that  it  would  have  been  possible,  setting  out  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature  and  from  the  general  circumstances  of 
man's  position  in  the  universe,  to  determine  a  priori  the  order  in  which 
human  development  must  take  place,  and  to  predict,  consequently, 
the  general  facts  of  history  up  to  the  present  time.  The  initial  stages 
of  human  progress — ^when  man,  as  yet  Unmodified  by  society,  and 
characterized  only  by  the  instincts  resulting  directly  from  his  org^i- 
zation,  was  acted  upon  by  outward  objects  of  a  comparatively  simple 
and  universal  character — ^might  indeed,  a^  M.  Comte  remarks,  be 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  which  moreover  is  the  only 
possible  mode  of  ascertaining  them,  since  of  that  form  of  human  ex- 
istence no  direct  memorials  are  preserved.  But  (as  he  justly  observes) 
after  the  first  few  terms  of  the  series,  the  influence  exercised  over  each 
generation  by  the  generations  which  preceded  it,  becomes  more  and 
more  preponderant  over  all  other  influences ;  until  at  length  what  we 
now  are  and  do,  is  in  a  veiy  small  degree  the  result  of  the  universal 
circumstances  of  the  human  race,  or  even  of  our  own  circumstances 
acting  through  the  original  qualities  of  our  species,  but  mainly  of  the 
qualities  produced  in  us  by  the  whole  previous  histoiy  of  humanity. 
So  long  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions  between  Circumstances  and 
Man,  each  successive  term  being  composed  of  an  ever  greater  number 
and  variety  of  parts,  could  not  possibly  be  calculated  from  the  elemen- 
tary laws  whicn  produce  it,  by  merely  human  faculties.  The  mere 
length  of  the  series  would  be  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a  slight  error 
in  any  one  of  the  terms  would  augment  in  rapid  progression  at  every 
subsequent  step. 

If,  therefore,  the  series  of  the  eflects  themselves  did  not,  when  ex- 
amined as  a  whole  manifest  any  regularity,  we  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  construct  a  geiiural  science  of  society.  We  must  in  that  case  have 
contented  ourselves  with  that  subordinate  order  of  sociological  specu- 
lation formerly  noticed,  namely,  with  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  cause,  in  a  state  of 
society  supposed  to  be  fixed ;  a  knowledge  sufficient  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  exigencies  of  daily  political  practice,  but  liable  to  fail  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  progressive  movement  of  society  is  one  of  the  in- 
fluencing elements ;  and  therefore  more  precarious  in  proportion  as 
the  case  is  more  important.  But  since  both  the  natural  varieties  of 
mankind,  and  the  original  diversities  of  local  circumstances,  are  much 
less  considerable  than  the  points  of  agreement,  there  will  naturally  bo 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  die  progressive  development  of  man 
and  of  his  works.  And  this  uniformity  (as  M.  Comte  remarks  with 
much  justice)  tends  to  become  greater,  not  less,  as  society  advances 
4D 
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smee  the  evolution  of  each  |>eople,  which  is  at  first  detemnned  exdv* 
sively  by  the  nature  and  circainstances  of  that  people,  is  graduallj 
brought  under  the  influence  (w^ich  becomes  wronger  as  oivilizatioii 
advances)  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth»  and  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  have  been  influenced.  History  accordingly  does,  whea 
judiciously  examined,  afford  Empirical  Laws  of  Society.  And  the 
problem  of  general  sociology  is  to  ascertain  these,  and  connect  them 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature  by  deductions  showing  that  such  were 
the  derivative  laws  naturally  to  be  expected  as  the  consequences  of 
those  ultimate  ones.  » 

It  is  indeed,  in  most  cases,  hardly  possible,  even  after  history  has 
suggested  the  derivative  law,  to  demonstrate  a  priori  that  such  was 
the  only  oider  of  succession  or  of  coexistence  in  which  the  effects 
could,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  have  been  pro* 
duced.  We  can  at  most  make  out  that  there  were  strong  d  priori 
reasons  for  expecting  it,  and  that  no  odier  order  of  succession  or  co« 
existence  would  have  been  by  any  means  so  likely  to  result  from  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  position  upon  earth.  This,  however — which, 
in  the  Inverse  Deductive  Method  that  we  are  now  characterizing,  is  a 
real  process  of  verificatipn — is  as  indispensable  (to  be  more  so  is  im* 
possiole)  as  verificati<w  by  specific  ex])erience  has  been  shown  to  be 
where  the  conclusion  is  originally  obtained  by  the  direct  way  of  deduc* 
tion.  The  empirical  laws  must  be  the  resiUt  of  but  a  few  instances, 
since  few  nations  have  ever  attained  at  all,  and  still  fewer  by  th^  own 
independent  development,  a  high  stage  of  social  progress.  If,  there* 
lore,  even  one  or  two  of  these  few  instances  be  insufficiently  known,  or 
impei4ectly  analyzed  into  its  elements,  and  therefore  not  adequately 
compared  with  other  instances,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  a 
wrong  empirical  law  will  result  instead  of  the  right  one.  Accordingly, 
the  most  erroneous  generalizations  are  continually  made  from  the 
course  of  history  :  not  only  in  this  country,  where  history  cannot  jret 
be  said  to  be  at  all  cultivated  as  a  science,  but  in  other  countries, 
where  it  is  so  cultivated*  and  by  persons  well  versed  in  it.  The  only 
check  or. corrective  is,  constant  verification  by  psychological  and  etho* 
logical  laws.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  no  one  but  a  person  compe- 
tently skilled  in  those  laws  is  capable  of  preparing  the  materials  for 
historical  generalization  by  analyzing  the  tacts  of  history,  or  even  by 
observing  the  social  phenomena  of  his  own  time.  No  other  will  be 
aware  of  the  comparative  importance  of  different  facts,  nor  conse- 
quently know  what  facts  be  is  to  look  out  for,  or  what  to  observe ;  still 
less  will  he  be  capable  of  estimating  the  evidence  of  those  &cts  which, 
as  is  the  case  with  most,  cannot  be  observed  directly,  but  must  be  in- 
ferred from  marks. 

§  5.  The  Empirical  Laws  of  Society  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  are 
aniformities  of  coexistence,  some  of  succession.  According  as  the 
science  is  occupied  in  asceitaining  and  verifying  the  former  sort  of 
unifonnities,  or  the  latter,  M.  Comte  gives  it  the  title  of  Social  Statics, 
or  of  Social  Dynamics ;  conformably  to  the  distinction  in  mechanics 
between  the  conditions  of  equilibrhim  and  those  of  movement ;  or  in 
biology,  between  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  of  life.  The  first 
brandi  of  the  science  ascertains  the  conditions  pf  stability  in  the  soctsl 
upion;  the  second,  the  laws  of  progress.    Social  Dynamics  is  the  the* 
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'jry  (^  Society  considered  in  a  state  of  progressire  movement ;  wbile 
Social  Statics  is  the  the<Hy  of  the  consensus  already  spoken  of  as  exist- 
ing among  the  different  parts  of  the  social  organism ;  in  other  words, 
the  theory  of  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  contemporaneous  so- 
cial phenomena ;  *'  making  provisionally,  as  far  as  possible,  abstrac- 
tion, for  scientific  purposes,  of  the  fundamental  movement  which  is  at 
all  times  gradually  modifying  the  whole  of  them. 

"  In  this  first  point  of  view,"  contmues  M.  Comte,*  "  the  previsioiA 
of  sociology  will  enable  us  to  itifer  one  from  another  (subject  to  ulte- 
rior verification  by  direct  observation)  the  various  characteristic  marks 
of  each  distinct  mode  of  social  existence ;  in  a  manner  essentially  anal- 
ogous to  what  is  now  habitually  practised  in  the  anatomy  of  the  physi- 
cal body.  This  preliminary  aspect,  therefore,  of  political  science,  of 
necessity  supposes  that  (contrary  to  the  existing  habits  of  philosophers) 
each  of  the  numerous  elements  of  the  social  state,  ceasing  to  be  looked 
at  independently  and  absolutely,  shall  be  always  and  exclusively  con- 
sidered relatively  to  all  the  other  elements,  with  the  whole  of  which  it 
b  united  by  mutual  interdependence.  It  would  be  superfluous  U> 
insist  here  upon  the  great  and  constant  utility  of  this  branch  of  socio- 
logical speculation ;  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  &e  indispensable  basis  of 
the  theory  of-  social  progress,  every  rational  conception  of  which  pre- 
supposes the  continued  preservation  of  the  coiresponding  social  or- 
ganism. It  may,  moreover,  be  employed,  immediately  and  of  itself, 
to  supply  the  place,  provisionally  at  least,  of  direct  observation,  which 
in  many  cases  is  not  always  practicable  for  some  of  the  elements  of 
society,  the  real  condition  of  which  may  however  be  sufficiently  judged 
of  by  means  of  the  relations  which  connect  them  with  others  previously 
known.  The  history  of  the  sciences  may  give  lis  some  notion  of  the 
habitual  importance  of  this  auxiliary  resource,  by  reminding  us,  for 
example,  how  the  vulg^  errors  of  mere  erudition  concerning  the  pre- 
tended acquirements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  higher  astronomy, 
were  irrevocably  dissipated  (even  before  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  them  by  a  sounder  eradition)  fixnn  the  single  consideration  of  the 
inevitable  connexion  between  the  general  state  of  astronomy  and  that 
of  abstract  geometry,  then  evidendy  in  its  in&ncy.  It  would  be  easy 
to  cite  a  multitude  of  analogous  cases,  the  character  of  which  could 
admit  of  no  dispute.  In  order  to  avoid  exaggeration,  however,  it 
should  be  remarked,  diat  these  necessary  relations  among  the  different 
aspects  of  society  cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be  so  simple  and 
precise  that  the  results  observed  could  only  have  aiisen  from  some 
one  mode  of  mutual  coordination.  Such  a  notion,  already  too  narrow 
in  the  science  of  life,  would  be  completely  at  variance  witL  the  still 
more  complex  nature  of  sociologies  speculations.  But  tne  exact 
estimation  of  these  limits  of  variation,  both  in  the  healthy  oo^  in  the 
morbid  state,  constitutes,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  anaiU/my  of  the 
natural  body,  an  indispensable  complement  to  every  theory  of  Socio- 
logical Statics;  without  which  the  mdirect  exploration  above  spoken 
of  would  ofken  lead  into  error. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  methodically  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  a  necessary  relation  between  all  the  possible  aspects  of  the  same 
social  organimn ;  a  point  on  which,  moreover,  in  principle  at  * 

•  Court  d€  PkOoiapkU  Poniive,  ir.,  335-0. 
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there  is  now  little  difference  of  opinion  among  sound  thinkers.  From 
whichever 'of  the  social  elements  we  choose  to  set  out,  we  may  easihr 
recognize  that  it  has  always  a  connexion,  more  or  less  immediate,  wim 
all  the  other  elements,  even  with  those  which  at  first  sight  appear  the 
most  independent  of  it.  The  dynamical  consideration  of  the  progress- 
ive development  of  civilized  humanity,  affords,  no  doubt,  a  still  more 
efficacious  means  cff  effecting  this  interesting  verification  of  the  consent 
9U$  of  the  social  phenomena,  by  displaying  the  manner  in  which  eveiy 
change  in  any  one  part,  operates  immediately,  or  very  speedily,  upon 
all  the  rest.  But  this  indication  may  be  preceded,  or  at  all  events 
fi)llowed,  by  a  confirmation  of  a  ]purely  statical  kind;  for,  in  politics 
as  in  mechanics,  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  object  to 
another  proves  a  connexion  between  them.  Without  descending  to 
the  minute  interdependence  of  the  different  branches  of  any  one 
Science  or  art,  is  it  not  evident  that  among  the  different  sciences,  as 
well  as  among  most  of  the  arts,  there  exists  such  a  connexion,  that  if 
the  state  of  any  one  well-marked  division  of  them  is  sufficiently  known 
to  us,  we  can  with  real  scientific  assurance  infer,  fix>m  their  necessary 
correlation,  the  contemporaneous  state  of  every  one  of  the  others  t  By 
a  further  extension  of  this  consideration,  we  may  conceive  the  neces* 
sary  relation  which  exists  between  the  condition  of  the*  sciences  in 
general  and  that  of  the  arts  in  general,  except  that  the  mutual  depen- 
dence is  less  intense  in  proportion  as  it  it  more  indirect.  The  same  is 
the  case  when,  instead  of  considering  the  ag^egate  of  the  social  phe- 
nomena in  some  one  people,  we  examine  it  simidtaneously  in  different 
contemporaneous  nations ;  between  which  the  perpetual  reciprocity  of 
influence,  especially  in  modem  times,  cannot  be  contested,  although 
the  comensui  must  in  this  case  be  ordhiarily  of  a  less  decided  charac- 
ter, and  must  decrease  gradually  with  the  affinity  of  the  cases  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  points  of  contact,  so  as  at  last,  in  some  cases,  to 
disappear  almost  entirely ;  as  for  example  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia,  of  which  the  various  general  states  of  society  appear 
to  have  been  hitherto  almost  independent  of  one  another." 

M.  Comte  proceeds  to  illustrate,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  discrimi- 
nation, one  of  the  most  important,  and  until  lately,  most  neglected,  of 
,  the  great  principles  which,  in  this  division  of  the  social  science,  may 
be  considered  as  established;  namely,  the  necessary  correlation  be- 
tween the  form  of  government  existing  in  any  society,  and  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  civilization :  a  natural  law,  which  stamps  the  endless 
discussions  and  innumerable  theories  respecting  forms  of  government  in 
the  abstract,  as  firuitless  and  worthless,  save  only  (in  some  few  of  the 
more  re^parkable  cases)  as  a  preparatory  treatment  of  some  small 
portion  of  what  may  be  afterwaras  used  as  material  for  a  better 
phOosof^. 

As  already  remarked,  one  of  the  main  results  of  the  science  of  social 
statics  would  be  to  ascertain  the  requisites  of  stable  political  union. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which,  being  found  in  all  societies  with- 
out exception,  and  in  the  greatest  degree  where  the  social  union  is 
most  complete,  majr  be  considered  (when  psychological  and  etholoeical 
laws  confirm  the  indication)  as  conditions  of  the  existence  of  society. 
For  example,  no  society  has  ever  been  held  together  without  laws,  or 
usages  equivalent  to  them ;  without  tribunals,  and  an  organized  force 
of  some  sort  to  execute  their  decisions.    There  have  always  been  a 
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eliiefl  or  chiefs,  whom,  with  more  or  less  strictnees  and  in  cases  more 
or  less  accurately  defined,  the  rest  of  the  communirr  obeyed,  or  ac» 
cording  to  general  opinion  were  bound  to  obey.  By  following  out  this 
course  of  inquiry,  we  should  find  a  number  of  requisites,  which  have 
been  present  in  every  society  that  has  held  together ;  ^d  on  the  ces- 
sation of  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  society,  or  has  reconstructed  itself 
as  such  upon  some  new  basis,  in  which  the  conditions  were  conformed 
to.  Although  these  results,  obtained  by  comparing  different  forms  and 
states  of  society,  amount  in  themselves  only  to  empirical  laws;  some  of 
them,  when  once  suggested,  are  found  to  follow  with  so  much  proba- 
bility from  general  laws  of  human  nature,  that  the  consilience  of  the 
two  processes  raises  the  evidence  to  complete  proo^  and  the  generali- 
zations to  the  rank  of  scientific  truths. 

This  seems  to  be  affirmable  (for  instance)  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
9t  in  the  following  passage ;  forming  part  of  a  criticism  on  the  negative 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  I  quote,  although  (as 
m  some  former  instances)  firom  myself,  because  I  have  no  better  way 
of  illustrating  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  the  kind  of  theorems  of 
which  sociological  statics  would  consist. 

**  The  very  first  element  of  the  social  union,  obedience  to  a  govern- 
ment of  some  sort,  has  not  been  found  so  easy  a  thine  'to  establish  in 
the  world.  Among  a  timid  and  spiritless  race,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  plains  of  tropical  countries,  passive  obedience  may  be  of 
natural  growth ;  though  even  there  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been 
found  among  any  people  with  whom  fatalism,  or  in  other  words,  sub 
mission  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances  as  the  decree  of  God,  did  not 
prevail  as  a  religious  doctrine.  But  the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  brave 
and  warlike  race  to  submit  their  individual  arbitrium  to  any  common 
umpire,  has  always  been  felt  to  be  so  great,  that  nothing  short  of 
supernatural  power  has  been  deemed  adequate  to  overcome  it;  and 
such  tribes  have  always  assigned  to  the  first  institution  of  civil  society 
a  divine  origin.  So  differently  did  those  judge  who  knew  savage  man 
by  actual  experience,  firom  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  him 
except  in  the  civilized  state.  In  modem  Europe  itself,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  to  subdue  the  feudal  anarchy  and  bring  the  whole 
people  of  any  European  nation  into  subjection  to  government  (although 
Christianity  m  its  most  concentrated  form  was  co6perating  with  all  its 
influences  in  the  work)  required  thrice  as  many  centuries  as  have 
elapsed  since  that  time. 

"  Now  if  these  philosophers  had  known  human  nature  under  any 
other  type  than  that  of  their  own  age,  and  of  the  particular  classes  of 
society  among  whom  they  moved,  it  would  have  occurred  to  them, 
that  wherever  this  habitusd  submission  to  law  and  government  has  been 
firmly  and  durably  established,  and  yet  the  vigor  and  manliness  of  char- 
acter which  resisted  its  establishment  have  been  in  any  degree  pre- 
served, certain  requisites  have  existed,  certain  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled,  of  which  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal. 

"First:  there  has  existed,  fi>r  aU  who  were  accounted  citizens— for 
an  who  were  not  slaves,  kept  down  by  brute  force— a  system  of  edu* 
cation,  beginning  with  infancy  and  continued  through  life,  of  which, 
whatever  ebe  it  might  include,  one  main  and  incessant  ingredient  was 
restraining  discipline.  To  train  die  human  being  in  the  habit,  and 
thence  the  power,  of  subordinating  his  personal  impulses  and  aims  to 
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what  were  conftidered  the  ends  of  society;  of  adhering,  against  all 
temptation,  to  the  coarse  of  conduct  which  those  ends  prescribed;  of 
controlling  in  himself  all  those  feelings  which  were  liable  to  militate 
agaipst  those  ends,  and  encouraging  all  snch  as  tended  towards  them; 
this  was  the  puxpose,  to  which  every  outward  motive  that  the  authority 
directing  the  system  could  c€mimand,  and  every  inward  power  or  prin- 
ciple which  its  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  it  to  evoke,  were 
endeavored  to  be  rendered  instrumental.  This  system  of  discipline 
wrought,  in  the  Grecian  states,  by  the  conjunct  influences  of  religion, 
poetry,  and  law;  among  the  Romans,  by  l^bose  of  religion  and  law;  in 
modem  and  Chxistian  countries,  mainly  by  religion,  with  little  of  the 
direct  agency,  but  generally  more  or  less  of  the  indirect  support  and 
countenance,  of  law.  And  whenever  and  in  proportion  as  the  strict- 
ness of  this  discipline  was  relaxed,  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to 
anardiy  reasserted  itself;  the  state  became  disorganized  from  within ; 
mutual  conflict  for  selfish  ends,  neutralized  the  energies  which  were 
required  to  keep  up  the  contest  against  natural  causes  of  evil ;  and  the 
nation,  after  a  longer  or  briefer  interval  of  progressive  decline,  became 
either  the  slave  of  a  despotism,  or  the  prey  of  a  foreign  invader. 

'*  The  second  condition  of  permanent  political  soci^  has  been 
found  to  be,  the  existence,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  feeling  of 
allegiance  or  loyalty.  This  feeling  may  vaiy  in  its  objects,  .and  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  form  of  government;  but  whether  in  a 
democracy  or  m  a  monarchy,  its  essence  is  always  the  same ;  viz., 
that  there  be  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  something  which  is  settled, 
something  permanent,  and  not  to  be  called  in  question;  something 
nHiich,  by  general  agreement,  has  a  right  to  be  where  it  is,  and  to  be 
secure  against  disturbance,  whatever  else  may  change.  Tliis  feeling 
may  attach  itself^  as  among  the  Jews  (and  indeed  in  most  of  the  com- 
monwealths of  antiquity),  to  a  common  Grod  or  gods ;  tlra  protectors 
and  guardians  of  their  state.  Or  it  may  attach  itself  to  certain  persons, 
who  are  deemed  to  be,  whether  by  divine  appointment,  by  long  pre- 
scription, or  by  the  general  recognition  of  their  superior  capacity  and 
woithiness,  the  righmil  guides  and  guardians  of  the  rest.  Or  it  may 
attach  itself  to  laws ;  to  ancient  liberties,  or  ordinances ;  to  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  the  political,  or  even  the  domestic,  institutions  of  the 
state.  But  in  all  political  societies  which  have  had  a  durable  existence, 
there  has  been  some  fixed  point;  something  which  men  agreed  in 
holding  sacred ;  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  lawful  to  contest  in 
theory,  but  which  no  one  could  either  fear  or  hope  to  see  shaken  in 
practice;  which,  in  short  (except  perhaps  during  some  temporary' 
crisis),  was  in  the  common  estimation  placed  above  discussion.  And 
the  necessity  of  this  may  easily  be  made  evident  A  state  never  is, 
nor  until  mankind  are  vastly  improved,  can  hope  to  be,  for  any  long 
time  exempt  from  internal  dissension ;  for  there  neither  is  nor  has  ever 
been  any  state  of  society  in  which  collisions  did  not  occur  between  the 
immediate  int^ests  and  passions  of  powerful  sections  of  the  people. 
What,  then,  enables  society  to  weather  these  storms,  and  pass  through 
turbulent  times  without  any  permanent  weakening  of  die  ties  which 
bold  it  together  t  Precisely  t£ds-— that  however  important  the  interests 
about  which  ^en  &11  out,  the  conflict  d6es  not  afiect  the  fundamental 
principles  of  tbe  system  of  social  xadon  which  happens  to  exist ;  nor 
threaten  laxge  portions  of  the  community  with  the  subversion  of  that 
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on  which  they  have  built  their  calculations,  and  with  which  their  hopes 
and  aims  have  become  identified.  But  when  the  questioning  of  these 
fundamental  principles  is  ^not  an  occasional  disease,  but)  the  habitual 
condition  of  the  body  politic ;  and  when  all  the  violent  animosities  are 
called  forth,  which  spring  naturally  from  such  a  situation,  the  state  is 
virtually  in  a  position  of  civil  war ;  and  can  never  long  remain  free 
from  it  in  act  and  fact. 

"  The  third  essential  condition,  which  has  existed  in  all  durable  politi- 
cal societies,  is  a  strong  and  active  principle  of  nationality.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  mean  a  senseless  antipathy  to  foreigners ; 
or  a  cherishing  of  absurd  peculiarities  because  they  are  national ;  ^or  a 
refutial  to  adopt  what  has  been  found  good  by  other  countries.  In  all 
these  senses,  the  nations  which  have  had  the  strongest  national  spirit 
have  had  the  least  nationality.  We  mean  a  principle  of  sympadiy,  not 
of  hostility;  of  union,  not  of  separation.  We  mean  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest  among  those  who  live  under  the  same  government,  and 
are  contained  within  the  same  natural  or  historical  boundaries.  We 
mean,  that  one  part  of  the  community  shall  not  consider  themselves  as 
foreigners  with  regard  to  another  part;  that  they  shall  cherish  the  tie 
which  holds  them  together ;  shall  feel  that  they  are  otie  people,  that 
their  lot  is  ca6t  together,  that  evil  to  any  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is 
evil  to  themselves,  and  that  they  cannot  selfishly  free  themselves  firom 
their  share  of  any  common  inconvenience  by  severing  the  connexion. 
How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  every  one 
knows.  How  happily  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  her  tyranny,  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  feeling  of  a  common  country  among  die  provinces 
of  her  vast  and  divided  empire,  will  appear  when  any  one  who  has 
given  due  attention  to  the  subject  shall  take  the  trouble  to  point  it  out. 
fin  modem  times  the  countries  which  have  had  that  feeling  in  the 
strongest  degree  have  been  the  most  powerfiil  countries^  England, 
France,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  territory  and  resources,  Holland 
and  Switzerland;  while  England,  in  her  connexion  with  Ireland,  is  one 
of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  consequences  of  its  absence.  Every 
Italian  knows  why  Italy  is  under  a  fi>reign  yoke ;  every  German  knows 
what  maintains  de^otism  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  the  evils  of  Spain 
flow  as  nmch  from  die  absence  of  nationality  among  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  as  from  the  presence  of  it  in  their  relations  with  foreigners ; 
while  the  completest  illustration  of  all  is  afforded  by  the  republics  of 
South  America,  where  the  parts  of  one  and  the  same  state  adhere  so 
sHghtly  together,  that  no  sooner  does  any  province  think  itself  ag- 
grieved by  the  general  government  than  it  proclaims  itself  a  separate 
nation." 

§  6.  While  the  derivative  laws  of  social  statics  are  ascertained  by 
analyzing  different  states  of  society,  and  comparing  them  with  one 
another,  without  re^^ard  to  the  order  of  their  succession ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  successive  order  is,  on  the  contrary,  predominant  in  the 
study  of  social  dynamics,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  observe  and  enlain 
the  sequences  of^^  social  conditions.  This  branch  of  the  social  science 
would  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be  made,  if  every  one  of  the  leading 
general  circumstances  of  each  generation  were  traced  to  its  causes  in 
the  generation  inmiediately  preceding.  But  the  consensus  is  so  com- 
plete (especially  in  modem  history),  Uiat  in  the  filiation  of  one  genera 
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adon  and  another,  it  is  the  whole  which  produces  the  whole,  rathar 
than  any  part  a  part.  Little  proereas  therefore  can  be  made  in  estab 
lishing  the  filiation,  directly  from  hws  of  human  nature,  without  hawng 
first  ascertained  the  immediate  or  derivative  laws  according  to  whi<£ 
social  states  generate  one  another  as  society  advances ;  the  axiomata 
media  of  General  Sociolojgy. 

The  empirical  laws  which  are  most  readily  obtained  by  generaliza 
tion  from  histoiy  d^  not  amount  to  this;  diey  are  not  the  "middle 
principles"  themselves,  but  only  evidence  towards  the  establishment 
of  such  principles.  They  consist  of  certain  general  tendencies  which 
may  be  perceived  in  society ;  a  progressive  increase  of  some  social 
elements  and  diminution  of  others,  or  a  gradual  change  in  the  general 
character  of  certain  elements.  It  is  easily  seen,  for  mstance,  that,  as 
aocietv  advances,  mental  tend  more  and  more  to  prevail  over  bodily 
qualities,  and  masses  over  individuals :  that  the  occupation  of  all  that 
portion  of  mankind  who  are  not  under  external  restraint  is  at  first 
chiefly  military,  but  society  becomes  progressively  more  and  m(H«  en- 
grossed vnth  producdve  pursuits,  and  the  military  spirit  gradually  gives 
way  to  the  industrial :  to  which  many  other  similar  truths  mi^t  easily 
be  added.  And  vnth  generalizations  of  this  description,  ordinary  in- 
quirers, even  of  the  historical  school  now  predominant  on  the  Conti- 
nent, are  satisfied.  But  these  and  all  such  results  are  still  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  elementary  laws  of  human  nciture  on  which  they 
depend, — ^too  many  links  intervene,  and  the  concurrence  of  causes  at 
each  link  is  far  too  complicated,^-to  enable  these  propositions  to  be 
presented  as  direct  corollaries  fix)m  those  elementary  pnnciples.  They 
have,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  most  inquirefls,  remamed  m  the  state 
of  empirical  laws,  applicable  only  within  the  bounds  of  actual  obser- 
vation ;  without  any  means  of  determining  their  real  limits,  and  of . 
judging  whether  the  changes  which  have  hitherto  been  in  progress 
are  destined  to  continue  indefinitely,  or  to  terminate,  or  even  to  be 
reversed. 

§  7.  In  order  to  obtain  better  empirical  laws,  we  must  not  rest  eat 
isfied  with  noting  the  progressive  cnan^  which  manifest  themselvee 
in  the  separate  elements  of  society,  and  m  which  nothing  is  indicated 
but  the  relation  of  the  fragments  of  the  effect  to  corresponding  frag- 
ments of  the  cause.  It  is  necessary  to  combine  the  statical  view  of 
social  phenomena  with  the  dynamical^  considering  not  only  the  pro- 
gressive changes  of  the  different  elements,  but. the  contemporaneoui 
condition  of  each ;  and  thus  obtain  empirically  the  law  of  correspond- 
ence not  only  between  the  simultaneous  states,  but  between  the  simul- 
taneous changes,  of  those  elements.  This  law  of  correspondence  it  is, 
which,  after  being  duly  verified  a  priori^  will  become  the  real  scien- 
tific derivative  law  of  the  development  of  humanity  and  human  affairs. 

In  the  diflicult  process  of  observation  and  comparison  which  is  here 
required,  it  would  evidently  be  a  very  great  assistance  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  fact,  that  some  one  element  in  the  complex  existence 
of  social  man  is  preeminent  over  all  others  as  the  prime  agent  of  the 
social  movement.  For  we  could  then  take  the  progress  of  that  one 
element  as  the  central  chain,  to  each  successive  link  of  which,  the  cor* 
responding  links  of  all  the  other  progressions  being  ajppended,  the  sue* 
cession  ofthe  facts  would  by  this  alone  be  presented  m  a  kind  of  sixm 
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taneouB  order,  far  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  real  order  of  their 
filiation  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  merely  empirical  process. 

Now,  the  evidence  of  history  and  the  evidence  of  liuman  nature 
combine,  by  a  most  striking  instance  of  consilience,  to  show  that  there 
is  really  one  social  element  which  is  thus  predominant,  and  almost 
paramount,  among  the  agents  of  the  social  progression.  This  is,  the 
state  of  the  speculative  faculties  of  mankind ;  including  the  nature  of 
the  speculative  belie&  which  by  any  means  they  have  arrived  at,  ccn- 
ceming  themselves  and  the  world  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

It  would  be  a  great  error,  and  one  very  httle  likely  to  be  committed, 
to  assert  that  speculation,  intellectual  activity,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is 
among  the  more  powerful  propensities  of  human  nature,  or  fills  a  large 
place  in  the  lives  of  any,  save  decidedly  exceptional  individuals.  But 
notwithstanding  the  relative  weakness  of  this  principle  among  other 
sociological  agents,  its  influence  is  the  main  determinmg  cause  of  the 
social  progress ;  all  the  other  dispositions  of  our  nature  which  con- 
tribute to  diat  progress,  being  dependent  upon  it  for  the  means  of 
accomplishing  their  share  of  the  woric.  Thus  (to  take  the  most  obvious 
case  first),  the  impelling  force  to  most  of  the  improvements  effected  in 
the  arts  of  life,  is  the  desire  of  increased  material  comfort ;  but  as  we 
can  only  act  upon  external  objects  in  |>roportion  to  our  knowledge  of 
them,  the  state  of  knowledge  at  any  time  is  the  impassable  limit  of 
the  industrial  improvements  possible  at  that  time ;  and  the  progress  of 
industry  must  follow,  and  depend  upon,  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
The  same  thing  may  be  shown  to  be  true,  though  it  is  not  quite  so 
obvious,  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts.  Further,  as  the  strongest 
propensities  of  human  nature  (being  the  purely  selfish  ones,  and  those 
of  a  sympathetic  character  which  partake  most  of  the  nature  of  selfish- 
ness) evidently  tend  in  themselves  to  disunite  mankind,  not  to  tmite 
them -^ to  make  them  rivals,  not  confederates;  social  existence  is  only 
possible  by  a  disciplining  of  those  more  powerful  propensities,  which 
consists  in  subordinating  them  to  a  common  system  of  <minions.  The 
degree  of  this  subordination  is  the  measure  of  the  completeness  of  the 
social  union,  and  the  nature  of  the  common  opinions  determines  its 
kind.  But  in  order  that  mankind  should  conform  their  actions  to  any 
set  of  opinions,  these  opinions  must  exist,  must  be  believed  by  them. 
And  thus,  die  state  of  the  speculative  faculties,  the  character  of  the 
propositions  assented  to  by  the  intellect,  essentially  determines  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  the  community,  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  determines  the  phvsicaL 

These  conclusions,  deduced  icom  the  laws  of  human  nature,  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  general  facts  of  history.  Every  considera- 
Vle  change  historically  knovm  to  us  in  the  condition  of  any  portion  of 
mankind,  has  been  preceded  by  a  change,  of  proportion^  extent,  in 
the  state  of  their  knowledge,  or  in  their  prevalent  beliefr.  As  between 
any  given  state  of  speculation,  and  the  correlative  state  of  everything 
else,  it  was  almost  always  the  former  which  first  showed  itself;  though 
the  effects,  no  doubt,  reacted  potently  upon  the  cause.  Every  con- 
siderable advance  in  material  civilization  has  been  preceded  by  an 
advance  in  knowledge  \  and  when  any  great  social  change  has  come 
to  pass,  a  great  change  in  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of  society 
had  taken  place  shortly  before.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Protestantism,  the  negative  philosophy  of  modem  Europe,  and  its 
4£ 
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poaidve  science — each  of  these  has  been  a  primary  agent  in  makiDg 
society  what  it  was  at  each  successive  period,  while  society  was  but 
secondarily  instrumental  in  making  them^  each  of  them  (so  &c  as  causes 
can  be  assigned  fbr  its  existence)  being  mainly  an  emanation  not  firom 
the  practical  life  of  the  period,  but  from  the  state  of  belief  and  thought 
during  some  time  previous.  The  weakness  of  the  spec\ilative  pro- 
pc^nsity  has  not,  therefore,  prevented  the  progress  of  speculation  m>m 
governing  that  of  society  at  large ;  it  has  only,  and  too  often,  prevented 
progress  altogether,  where  the  intellectual  progression  has  come  to  an 
eariy  stand  for  want  of  sufficiently  &vorable  circumstances. 

From  this  accumulated  evidence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that 
the  order  of  human  progression  in  all  respects  will  be  a  corollary  dedu?- 
cible  from  the  order  of  progression  in  uie' intellectual  convictions  of 
mankind,  that  is,  frxim  the  law  of  the  successive  trans&rmations  of 
rehgion  and  science.  The  question  remains,  whether  this  law  can  be 
determined ;  at  first  from  history  as  an  empirical  law,  then  omverted 
into  a  scientific  theorem  by  deducing  it  d  priori  from  the  principles  of. 
human  nature.  As  the  progress,  of  knowledge  and  the  changes  in  the 
opinions  of  mankind  are  very  slow,  and  manifest  themselves  in  a  wellr 
defined  manner  only  at  long  intervals ;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
general  order  of  sequence  should  be  discoverable  from  the  examination 
of  less  than  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  duration  of  the  sodal 
I>rogres8.  It  is  necessary  to  take  mto  consideration  the  whole  oi  past 
time,  frt>m  the  first  recorded  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is 
{H-obable  that  all  the  terras  of  the  series  already  past  were  indispensable 
to  the  operation ;  that  the  memorable  phenomena  of  the  last  generation, 
and  even  those  of  the  present,  were  necessary  to  manifest  the  law,  and 
that  consequently  the  Science  of  History  has  only  beecnne  possible  in 
cur  own  titne. 

§  8.  The  investi^ion  which  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  characterize, 
has  been  systematically  att^npted,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  M.  Comte 
alone.  It  is  not  here  that  a  critical  examination  can  be  undertaken  or 
the  results  of  his  labors ;  which  besides  are  as  yet,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, only  in  their  commencement.  But  his  works  are  the  only  source 
to  which  the  reader  can  resort  for  practical  exemplification  of  the  studr 
of  social  phenomena  on  the  true  principles  of  the  Historical  Method. 
Of  that  method  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  model :  ^at  is 
the  value  of  his  conclusions  is  another  question,  and  one  on  which  this 
is  not  the  place  to  decide. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  important  generalization, 
which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge.  Speculation  he  conceives  to  have,  on  every  subject  of 
human  inquiry,  three  successive  stages ;  in  the  first  of  which  it  tends 
to  explain  the  phenotnena  by  supernatural  agencies,  in  the  second  by 
metaphysical  abstractions,  and  in  the  third  or  final  state  confines  itself 
to  ascertaining  their  laws  of  succession  and  similitude.  This  general* 
ization  appears  to  me  to  have  that  high  degree  of  scientific  evidence, 
which  is  oOTved  frcHU  the  concurrence  of  the  indications  of  bistoxy 
with  the  probabilities  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
Nor  could  it  be  easily  conceived,  from^the  mete  enujQciation  of  such  a 
proposition,  what  a  flood  of  hght  it  lets  in  upon  the  whole  course  of 
pistory ;  when  its  consequences  are  traced,  by  connecting  with  each  of 
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the  three  states  of  human  intellect  which  it  distinguishes,  and  with  each 
successive  modification  of  those  three  states,  the  correlative  condition 
of  all  other  social  phenomena. 

But  wiiatever  aecision  competent  judges  may  pronounce  on  the 
results  arrived  at  by  any  individual  inquirer,  the  method  has  been  found 
by  which  an  indefinite  number  of  the  derivative  laws  both  of  social 
order  and  of  social  progress  may  in  time  be  ascertained.  By  the  aid 
of  these  we  may  hereafter  succeed  not  only  in  looking  far  fbrward  into 
the  future  lustory  of  the  human  race,  but  in  determimng  what  artificial 
means  may  be  used,  and  to  what  extent,  to  accelerate  Uie  natural  pro- 
ffress  in  so  &r  as  it  is  beneficial ;  to  compensate  for  whatever  may  be 
Its  inherent  inconveniences  or  disadvantages ;  and  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  or  accidents  to  which  our  species  is  exposed  from  ue  neces- 
sary incidents  of  its  progression.  Such  practical  instructions,  founded 
on  the  highest  branch  of  speculative  sociology,  will  form  the  noblest 
and  most  beneficial  portion  of  the  Political  Art 

That  of  this  science  and  art  even  the  foundations  are  but  beginning 
to  be  laid,  is  sufficiently  evident  But  the  most  powerful  and  accom«> 
plished  minds  of  the  present  age  are  fairly  turning  themselves  towards 
that  object,  and  it  is  the  point  towards  v^ch  the  speculative  tenden- 
cifs  of  mankind  have  now  for  some  time  been  converging.  For  the 
first  time,  it  has  become  the  aim  of  the  greatest  scientific  thinkers  to 
connect  by  theories  the  facts  of  universal  history :  for  the  first  time  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  no  social  doctrine  is  of  any  value  unless  it  can 
explain  the  whole  and  every  part  of  history,  so  &r  as  the  data  exist ; 
and  that  a  Philosophy  of  History  is  at  once  the  verification,  and  the 
initial  form,  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Progress  of  Sotiety. 

If  the  endeavors  now  making  in  all  the  more  cultivated  nations,  and 
beginning  to  be  made  even  in  England  (generally  the  last  to  adopt 
whatever  does  not  originate  with  herself),  for  the  construction  of  a 
Philosophy  of  History,  shall  be  directed  and  controlled  by  those  views 
of  the  nature  of  sociological  evidence  vducb  I  have  attempted  to  state, 
but  which  hitherto  are  to  my  knowledge  exemplified  nowhere  but  in 
the  writings  of  M.  Comte ;  they  cannot  rail  to  give  birth  to  a  sociologi- 
cal system  widely  removed  firom  the  vague  and  conjectural  character 
of  all  former  attempts,  and  worthy  to  take  its  place,  at  last,  among 
established  sciences.  When  this  tin^  shall  come,  no  important  branch 
of  human  affairs  wiU  be  any  longer  abandoned  to  empiricism  and  un- 
scientific surmise :  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  will  be  complete, 
and  it  can  only  thereafter  receive  further  enlai^iement  by  perpetual 
expansion  from  within. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

.     OF  THE  LOGIC  OF  PAACTICE,  OR  ART;  INCLVDINQ  MORALITT  AND  POUCT. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding , chapters  we  have  endeavored  to  characterise 
the  present  state  of  those  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  called 
Moral,  which  are  sciences  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is,  inquiries  into  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  customa^,  however,  to 
include  under  the  term  moral  knowledge,  and  even  (though  improper- 
ly) under  that  of  moral  science,  an  inquiry  the  results  of  which  do  not 
express  themselves  in  the  indicative,  but  in  the  imperative  mood,  or  in 
periphrases  equivalent  to  it ;  what  is  called  the  knowledge  of  duties ; 
practical  ethics,  or  morality. 

Now,  the  imperative  nvK>d  is  the  characteristic  of  Art,  as  distin- 
guished from  Science.  Whatever  speaks  in  rules  or  precepts,  not  in 
assertions  respecting  matters  of  &ct,  is  art ;  and  ethics,  or  morality,  is 
properly  a  portion  of  the  art  corresponding  to  the  sciences  of  human 
feature  and  society :  the  remainder  consisting  of  prudence  or  policy,  and 
the  art  of  education. 

The  Method,  therefore,  of  Ethics,  can  be  no  odier  than  that  of  .^t, 
or  Practice,  in  general :  and  the  portion  yet  uncompleted,  of  the  task 
which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  m  the  concluding  Book,  is  to  charac- 
terize the  general  Method  of  Art,  as  distingubhed  from  Science. 

§  2.  In  all  branches  of  practical  business,  there  are  cases  in  which 
an  individual  is  bound  to  conform  his  practice  to  a  pre-established  rule, 
while  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  part  of  his  task  to  find  or  construct 
the  rule  by  Which  he  is  to  govern  his  conduct.  The  first,  for  example, 
is  the  case  of  a  iudge,  under  a  definite  written  code.  The  jud^e  is  not 
called  upon  to  determine  what  course  would  be  intrinsically  me  most 
advisable  in  the  particular  case  in  hand,  but  only  vrithin  what  rule  of 
law  it  falls ;  what  the  legislator  has  commanded  to  be  done  in  die  kind 
of  case,  and  must  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  intended  in  the  in- 
dividual case.  The  method  must  here  be  wholly  and  exclusively  one 
of  ratiocination  or  syllogism;  and  the  process  is  obviously,  what  in  our  , 
analysis  of  the  syllogism  we  showed  that  all  ratiocination  b,  namely, 
the  interpretation  of  a  finrmula. 

In  order  that  an  illustration  of  the  opposite  case  may  be  taken  from 
the  same  class  of  subjects  as  the  former,  we  wiU  suppose,  in  contrast 
with  the  situation  of  the  judge,  die  posidon  of  a  legislator.  As  the 
judge  has  laws  for  hb  guidance,  so  the  legblator  has  rules,  and  maxims 
of  policy ;  but  it  would  be  a  manifest  error  to  suppose  that  the  legb- 
lator is  bound  by  these  maxims,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judee  is 
bound  by  the  laws,  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  b  to  argue  down  vcom 
them  to  die  pardcular  case,  as  the  judge  does  from  the  laws.  The  legb- 
lator b  bound  to  take  into  consideradon  the  reason  or  erounds  of  the 
maxim ;  the  judge  has  nodiing  to  do  with  those  of  the  law,  except  so 
far  as  a  consideradon  of  them  may  throw  light  upon  the  intention  of 
die  law-maker,  where  hb  words  have  left  it  doubtful  To  the  judge, 
the  rule,  once  positively  ascertained,  is  final ;  but  die  legislator,  or 
odier  practitioner,  who  goes  by  rules  rather  than  by  their  reasons,  lika 
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die  old  faflhioned  German  tacticians  wbo  were  vanquished  by  Napoleon, 
or  the  physician  who  preferred  that  his  patients  should  die  by  rule 
rather  than  recover  contrary  to  it,  is  rightly  judged  to  be  a  mere  ped- 
ant, and  the  slave  of  his  formulas. 

Now,  the  reasons  of  a  maxim  of  policy,  or  of  any  other  rule  of  ait, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  theorems  of  the  corresponding  science. 

The  relation  in  which  rules  of  art  stand  to  doctrines  of  science  may 
be  thus  characterized.  The  art  proposes  to  itself  an  end  to  be  at- 
tained, defines  the  end,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  science.  The  science 
receives  it,  considers  it  as  a  phenomenon  or  effect  to  be  studied,  and 
having  investigated  its  causes  and  conditions,  sends  it  back  to  Art  with 
a  theorem  of  the  combinations  of  circumstances  by  which  it  could  be 
produced.  Art  then  examines  these  combinations  of  circumstances, 
and  according  as  any  of  them  are  or  are  not  in  human  power,  pro- 
nounces the  end  attainable  or  not.  The  only  one  of  the  premisses, 
therefore,  which  Art  supplies,  is  the  original  major  premiss,  which  as- 
serts that  the  attainment  of  the  given  end  is  desirable.  Science  then 
lends  to  Art  the  proposition  (obtained  by  a  series  of  inductions  or 
of  deductions)  that  the  performance  of  certain  actions  will  attain  the 
end.  From  these  premisses  Art  concludes  that  the  performance  of 
these  actions  is  desirable,  and  finding  it  also  practicable,  converts  the 
theorem  into  a  rule  or  precepL 

§  3.  It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  theorem  or  speculative 
truth  is  not  ripe  for  being  turned  into  a  precept,  until  all  that  part  of 
the  operation  which  belongs  to  science  has  been  completely  pertormed. 
Suppose  that  we  have  completed  the  scientific  process  only  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  have  discovered  that  a  particular  cause  will  produce 
the  desired  effect,  but  not  ascertained  all  the  negative  conditions  which 
are  necessary,  that  is,  all  the  circumstances  which,  if  present,  would 
prevent  its  production.  If,  in  this  imperfect  state  of  the  scientific  the- 
ory, we  attempt  to  frame  a  rule  of  art,  we  perform  that  operation 
prematurely.  Whenever  any  counteracting  cause,  overlooked  by  the 
theorem,  takes  place,  the  rule  will  be  at  &ult :  we  shall  employ  the 
means  and  the  end  will  not  follow.  No  arguing  from  or  about  the 
rule  itself  will  then  help  us  through  the  difficulty :  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  back  and  finish  the  scientific  process  which  should  have 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  rule.  We  must  reopen  the  investigation, 
to  inquire  into  the  remainder  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  effect 
depends ;  and  only  afler  we  have  ascertained  the  whole  of  these,  are 
we  prepared  to  transform  the  completed  law  of  the  effect  into  a  pre- 
cept, in  which  those  circumstances  or  combinations  of  circumstances 
which  the  science  exhibits  as  conditions,  are  prescribed  as  means. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rules  must  be  formed 
from  something  less  than  this  ideally  perfect  theory ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  theory  can  seldom  be  made  ideally  perfect ;  and  next, 
because,  if  aU  the  counteracting  contingencies,  whether  of  firequent  or 
of  rare  occurrence  were  inclu&d,  the  rules  would  be  too  cumbrous  tc 
be  apprehended  and  remembered  by  ordinary  capacities,  on  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life.  The  rules  of  art  do  not  attempt  to  comprise  more 
conditions  than  require  to  be  attended  to  in  ordinary  cases,  and  are 
therefore  always  imperfect  In  the  manual  arts,  where  the  requisite 
conditions  are  not  numerous,  and  where  those  which  the  rules  do  not 
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specify,  are  generally  either  plain  to  common  obeervadon  ai  speed- 
ily leanit  from  practice,  rules  may  be  safely  acted  upon  by  persons 
who  know  nothing  more  than  the  rule.  But  in  the  complicatea  affairs 
of  life,  and  stili  more  in  those  of  states  and  societies,  rules  cannot  be 
relied  on,  without  constantly  referring  back  to  the  scientific  laws  on 
which  they  are  founded.  To  know  what  are  the  practical  contingent 
eies  which  require  a  modification  of  the  rule,  or  which  are  altogether 
exceptions  to  it,  is  to  know  what  combinations  of  circumstances  would 
inteilere  with,  or  entirely  counteract,  the  consequences  of  those  laws : 
and  this  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  reference  to  the  theoretical  groimds 
of  the  rule. 

By  a  wise  practitioner,  therefore,  rules  of  conduct  will  only  be  con- 
sidered as  proirissonal.  Being  made  for  the  most  numerous  caae($,  or 
fbr  those  of  most  ordinary  occurrence,  they  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  least  perilous  to  act,  where  time  or  means  do  not  exirt 
for  analyzing  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  where  for  any 
reason  we  cannot  trust  our  judgment  in  estimating  them.  But  they  do 
not  at  all  supersede  the  propriety  of  going  through  (when  circum- 
stances permit)  the  scientific  process  requisite  for  fi:amin^  a  rule  from 
the  data  of  the  particular  case  before  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mon rule  may  Tery  properly  serve  as  an  admonition,  that  a  certain 
mode  of  action  has  been  found  by  ourselves  and  othei:s  to  succeed  ii| 
the  cases  of  most  common  occurrence ;  so  that  if  it  be  unsuitable  in  the 
ease  in  hand,  the  reason  of  its  being  so  wiU  be  likely  to  arise  from 
some  unusual  circumstance. 

§  4.  The  error  is  therefore  apparent,  of  those  who  would  deduce  the 
Hne  of  conduct  proper  to  particular  cases,  from  supposed  universal 
practical  maxims ;  overlooking  the  necessity  of  constantly  reforring 
back  to  the  principles  of  the  speculatrvo  science,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
attaining  even  the  spea&c  end  which  the  rules  have  in  view.  How 
much  greater  still,  then,  must  the  error  be,  of  setting  i^  such  unbend- 
ing prmciples,  not  merely  as  universal  rules  for  attaining  a  ^ven  end, 
but  as  rules  of  conduct  generally ;  without  regard  to  the  possibility, 
not  only  that  some  momfying  cause  may  prevent  the  attainment  oi 
the  given  end  by  the  means  which  ^e  rule  prescribes,  but  that  success 
itseU*  may  conflict  with  some  other  end,  which  may  possibly  chance  to 
be  more  desirable. 

This  is  ike  habitual  error  of  many  of  the  political  speculators  whom 
I  have  characterized  as  the  geometrical  sdiool ;  especially  in  France, 
where  ratiocination  firom  rules  of  practice  forms  the  staple  commodity 
of  journalism  and  political  oratory;  a  misapprehension  of  the  functions 
of  Deduction  which  has  brought  much  discredit,  in  the  estimation  pf  . 
foreigners,  upon  the  spirit  of  generalization  so  honorably  characteristic 
of  the  Frendi  mind.  The  common-places  of  politics,  in  France,  are 
large  and  sweeping  practical  maxims,  fix)m  which  as  ultimate  premisses 
men  reason  dovniwaids  to  particular  applications,  and  this  they  call 
being  logical  and  consistent.  For  instance,  they  a^p  perpetually  ar« 
guing  that  such  and  such  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted,  because  it  is 
a  consequence  of  the  principle  on  which  die  form  of  government  is 
founded ;  of  Ae  principle  of  legitimacy,  or  the  principle  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  these  be 
re^y  practical  principles,  they  must  rest  upon  speculative  grounds : 
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Ae  sovereignty  of  the  people  (for  example)  must  be  a  rieht  foundation 
for  government,  because  a  government  thus  constituted  tends  to  pro- 
duce certain  beneficial  effects.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  government 
produces  all  possible  beneficial  effects,  but  all  are  attended  with  more 
or  fewer  inconveniences;  and  since  these  cannot  be  combated  by 
means  drawn  from  the  very  causes  which  produce  them ;  it  would  be 
often  a  much  stronger  recommendation  of  some  practical  arrangement, 
that  it  does  not  follow  from  what  is  called  the  general  principle  of  the 
government,  than  that  it  does.  Under  a  government  of  legitimacy,  the 
presumption  is  far  rather  in  favor  of  institutions  of  popular  orig^;  and 
m  a  democracy,  in  favor  of  arrangements  tending  to  cneck  the  impetus 
of  popular  will.  The  line  of  argumentation  so  commonly  mistaken  in 
France  for  political  philosophy,  tends  to  the  practical  conclusion  that 
we  should  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  aggravate,  instead  of  alleviating, 
whatever  are  the  characteristic  imperfections  of  the  system  of  institu- 
tions which  we  prefer,  or  under  which  we  happen  to  live. 

§  5.  The  Logic  of  Art  (it  appears  £rom  all  that  ha§  now  been  said) 
consists  essentially  of  this  one  principle,  that  inquiry  and  discussion 
should  take  place  on  the  field  of  science  alone.  The  rules  of  art  are 
required  to  conform  to  the  conclusions  of  science,  not  to  principles  or 
premisses  of  its  own. 

An  Art,  or  a  body  of  Art,  consists  of  the  rules,  together  with  as 
much  of  the  speculative  propositions  as  comprises  the  justification  of 
those  rules.  The  complete  art  of  any  itiatter,  includes  a  selection  of 
such  a  portion  firom  the  science,  as  is  necessary  to  show  on  what  con- 
ditions the  effects,  which  the  art  aims  at  producing,  depend.  And  Art 
in  general,  consists  of  the  truths  of  Science,  arranged  m  the  most  con- 
venient order  for  practice,  instead  of  the  order  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  thought.  Science  groups  and  arranges  its  truths  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  take  in  at  one  view  as  much  as  possible  of  the  general  order 
of  the  universe.  Art,  though  it  must  assume  the  same  general  laws, 
follows  them  only  into  such  of  their  detailed  consequences  as  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  rules  of  conduct;  and  brings  together  from  parts  of 
the  field  of  science  most  remote  from  one  another,  the  truths  relating 
to  the  production  of  the  different  and  heterogeneous  conditions  neces- 
sary to  each  effect  which  the  exigencies  of  practical  life  require  to  be 
produced. 

On  this  natural  difference  between  the  order  of  the  propositions  of 
Science  and  those  of  Art  (science  following  one  cause  to  its  various 
effects,  while  art  traces  one  effect  to  its  multiplied  and  diversified 
causes  and  conditions),  a  principle  may  be  grounded,  which  has  been 
suggested  with  his  usual  sagacity,  but  not  dwelt  upon  or  accompanied 
with  the  necessary  explanations,  by  M.  Comte.  It  is,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific  truths,  derived  from  the  higher 
generalities  of  science,  and  destined  to  serve  as  the  generalia  or  first 

Srinciples  of  the  various  arts.  The  scientific  operation  of  firaming 
lese  intermediate  principles,  M.  Comte  considers  as  one  of  those  re- 
sults of  philosophy  which  are  reserved  for  futurity.  The  only  com- 
plete example  which  he  can  point  out  as  actually  realized,  and  which 
o«n  be  held  up  as  a  type  to  be  imitated  in  more  important  matters,  is 
the  general  theory  of  the  art  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  as  conceived  by 
M.  Monge.    It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  understand  what  the  natui^ 
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jf  these  intermediate  general  principles  must  be.  After  framing  tlie 
most  comprehensive  possible  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  that 
is,  of  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  determining  in  the  same  compre- 
hensive manner  the  set  of  conditions  on  which  that  effect  depends; 
there  remains  to  be  taken,  a  general  survey  of  the  resources  v?hichcan 
be  commanded  for  realizing  this  set  of  conditions;  and  when  the  result 
of  this  survey  has  been  embodied  in  the  fewest  and  most  extensive 
propositions  possible,  those  propositions  will  express  the  general  rela- 
tion between  the  available  means  and  the  end,  and  from  them,  there* 
fore,  the  practical  methods  of  the  art  will  follow  as  corollaries.  But 
the  fiirther  development  of  this  idea  may  be  lefl  to  those  who  have  the 
means  and  on  whom  the  special  office  devolves,  of  practically  apply- 
ing it  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  on  scientific  principles,  the  gen- 
eral theories  of  the  different  arts.* 

§  6.  Afler  these  observations  on  the  Logic  of  Practice  in  general, 
little  needs  here  be  said  of  that  department  of  Practice  wmch  has 
received  the  name  of  Morality ;  since  it  forms  no  part  of  the  appro- 
priate object  of  this  work  to  discuss  how  far  morality  depends,  like 
other  arts,  upon  the  consideration  of  means  and  ends,  and  how  far,  if 
at  all,  upon  anything  else. 

This,  however,  may  be  said ;  that  questions  of  practical  morality 
are  partly  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  decidea  by  a  judee,  and 
partly  to  those  which  have  to  be  solved  by  a  legislator  or  adnoinis- 
trator.  In  some  things  our  conduct  oueht  to  conform  itself  to  a  pre- 
scribed rule ;  in  others,  it  is  to  be  guided  by  the  best  judgment  which 
can  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 

Without  entering  into  the  disputed  questions  respecting  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  we  may  consider  as  a  conclusion  following  alike  £rom 
all  systems  of  ethics,  that,  in  a  certain  description  of  cases  at  least, 
morality  consists  in  the  simple  observance  of  a  rule.  The  cases  in 
question  are  those  in  which,  although  any  rule  which  can  be  formed  is 
probably  (as  we  remarked  on  maxims  of  policy^  more  or  less  imper« 
fectly  adapted  to  a  portion  of  the  cases  wnich  it  comprises,  there  is 
still  a  necessity  that  some  rule,  of  a  nature  simple  enough  to  be  easily 
understood  and  remembered,  should  not  only  be  laid  down  for 
guidance,  but  universally  observed,  in  order  that  the  various  persons 
concerned  may  know  what  they  have  to  expect :  the  inconvenience  of 
uncertainty  on  their  part  being  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  may 
possibly  arise,  in  a  minority  of  cases,  from  the  imperfect  adaptation  of 
ihe  rule  to  those  cases. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  rule  of  veracity;  that  of  not  infi-inging  the 
legal  rights  of  others ;  and  so  forth :  concerning  which  it  is  obvious 
that  although  many  cases  exist  in  which  a  deviation  from  the  rule 
would  in  the  particular  case  produce  more  good  than  evil,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  general  security,  either  that  the  rules  should  be  inflexibly 
observed,  or  that  the  license  of  deviating  fi*om  them,  if  such  be  ever 
permitted,  should  be  confined  to  definite  classes  of  cases,  and  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  extreme  nature. 

*  A  systematic  treatise  on  the  ffeneral  means  which  man  possesses  of  acting  upon  na- 
ture, is  one  of  the  works  which  M.  Comte  holds  out  the  hope  of  his  producing  at  some 
future  time ;  and  no  subject  affords  alaiger  scope  for  the  fisculties  of  so  original  and  com 
prehensive  a  mind. 
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With  respect,  therefore,  to  these  cases,  practical  ethics  must,  like 
the  administration  of  positive  law,  follow  a  mothod  strictly  and  directly 
ratiocinative :  whether  the  rules  themselves  are  ohtained,  like  those 
of  other  arts,  from  a  scientific  consideration  of  tendencies,  or  are 
referred  to  the  authority  of  intuitive  consciousness  or  express  reve- 
lation. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  does  not  exist  a  necessity  for  a 
common  rule,  to  be  acknowledged  and  relied  upon  as  the  basis  of 
social  life ;  where  we  are  at  liberty  to  inquire  what  is  the  most  moral 
course  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  authorized  expectations  of  other  people ;  there  the  Method 
of  Ethics  cannot  differ  materially  from  the  method  of  .every  other 
department  of  practice.  Like  other  arts,  it  sets  out  fr(>m  a  general 
principle,  or  original  major  premiss,  enunciative  of  its  particular  end : 
whether  that  end  be  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  as  is  contended 
by  some,  or  the  conformity  of  our  character  to  ideal  perfection 
according  to  some  particular  standard,  as  others  hold.  But  on  this  as 
on  other  subjects,  when  the  end  has  been  laid  down,  it  belongs  to 
Science  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of  actions  by  which  this  end, 
this  happiness  or  this  perfection  of  character,  is  capable  of  beii^ 
realized.    When  Science  has  framed  propositions,  which  are  the  com- 

Sleted  expression  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
esired  end,  these  are  handed  over  to  Art,  which  has  nothing  fhrther 
to  do  but  to  transform  them  into  corresponding  rules  of  conduct. 

§  7.  With  these  remarks  we  must  close  this  summary  view  of  th^ 
application  of  the  general  logic  of  scientific  inquiry  to  ^e  moral  and 
social  departments  of  science.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  gener- 
ality of  the  principles  of  method  which  I  have  laid  down  (a  generality 
which  I  trust  is  not,  in  this  instance,  synonymous  with  vagueness),  I 
have  indulged  the  hope  that  to  some  of  those  on  whom  the  task  wdll 
devolve  of  bringing  those  Tnost  important  of  all  sciences  into  a  more 
satisfactory  state,  these  observations  may  be  usefril,  both  in  removing 
erroneous  and  in  clearing  up  the  true  conceptions  of  the  means  by 
which,  on  subjects  of  so  high  a  degree  of  complication,  truth  can  be 
attained.  Should  this  have  been  accomplished,  something  not  unim- 
Dortant  will  have  been  contributed  towards  what  is  probably  destined 
to  be  the  great  intellectual  achievement  of  the  next  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  European  thinkers :  although,  for  the  realization  of  the 
important  results,  of  which  it  has  been  thus  indirectly  attempted  to 
facilitate  the  attainment,  mankind  must  ever  be  principally  indebted 
to  the  genius  and  industry  of  ethical  and  sociological  philosophers, 
whether  of  the  present  or  of  Aiture  times. 
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Abttract  nameSf  page  18 ;  may  be  changed 
to  concrete,  71. 

Absiracttwi,  389. 

Accidens,  81,  84,  90. 

Accidental  propositions,  74. 

Actions,  36,  522. 

Adjectives,  real  names,  16. 

^quipoUency  of  assestions,  108. 

/Squivoeal  terms,  30. 

Agent  and  patient,  201. 

Agreement,  method  of,  224,  238;  iu  im- 
perfection, 251,  308,  313. 

Algebra,  164.  177,  n.,  429. 

Ambiguity,  25,  53. 

Analogy,  30,  47,  332 ;  its  value,  335 ;  fiilse 
aDalogy,  491. 

Analysis,  7,  92 ;  chemical,  255. 

Antecedent,  310 ;  distinct  from  caoae,  304. 

Approximate  generalizations^  351,  529, 
541. 

A  priori  and  a  posteriori,  259,  490,  546. 

A  priori  truths,  the  argument  for  them  an- 
swered, 154. 

Arckimedei,  466. 

Aristotelian  logic,  2. 

Aristotle,  his  categories,  31;  predlcables, 
81;  doctrioe  of  motion,  394,  467;  of 
the  lever,  395,  r*. 

Arithmetic,  164. 

Amott,  Dr.,  his  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion, 284,  ». 

Art  and  Science,  2,  588,  591. 

Assertions,  107,  360. 

wiMociafum,  laws  of,  159,  285,  419,  532; 
as  affecting  the  meaning  of  words,  104, 
407,  417. 

Assumptions,  at  the  foondation  of  dedact- 
ive  reasoning,  169. 

Astronomy,  575 ;  illustrates  the  process  of 
mdaction,  173 ;  its  progress,  528. 

Attributes,  19,  37,  43,  49,  67,  93 ;  connot- 
ed, 21,  80;  quality,  42 ;  of  mind,  50. 

Axioms  of  reasoning,  120, 170;  are  exper- 
imental truths,  152,  163;  of  geometry, 
151,  370;  of  mechanics,  160,  162,  n.; 
of  arithmetic,  168. 

Axiomata  media,  their  value,  544,  584. 

B. 
Bacon,  his  description  of  logic,  6;  his  serv- 
ices  to  science,  187,  544;  bis  method 
now  reversed,  286;  of  induction,  468; 
false  metaphor,  496;  on  axiomata  me- 
dia. 544. 


Bdng,  32,  53. 

Bdi^,  object  of,  67 ;  superstitions,  45f 

Beniham,  on  classification  of  laws,  447 
bis  school  of  politics,  558. 

Berkeley,  theory  of  vision,  4;  argument 
for  universal  mkid,  507 ;  bis  opponents 
517. 

Bias  in  forming  opinions,  450. 

Body,  38,  41. 

Botany,  its  descriptive  terms,  423,  442. 

Brown,  T.,  theory  of  ratiocination,  135 ; 
on  the  "  sufficient  reason,*'  465 ;  muscu- 
lar sense,  533. 

C. 

Calculus,  368. 

Carlyle,  his  metaphor  concerning  strength, 
495. 

Carpenter,  W,  B,,  bis  Physiology,  213,  «. 

Categorematic  terms,  16. 

Categories,  31,  52. 

Causation,  law  o^  196, 271 ;  derived  from 
experience,  197;  its  evidence,  337, 339; 
its  limit,  342;  applied  to  human  will, 
522. 

Causb,  38,  44, 194;  bow  fiir  the  object  of  ' 
human  «^dy,  196,  209;  according  to 
the  schoolmen,  199 ;  is  the  sum  of  con- 
ditions, 200 ;  permanent,  206 ;  the  word 
should  not  be  discarded,  210 ;  plurality, 
250 ;  proximate  or  remote,  300. 

Certainty  of  mathematical  reasoning,  148, 
169. 

Chance,  312f  340;  not  the  negation  of 
law,  313 ;  its  elimination,  317 ;  calcula* 
tion,  319, 322 ;  applies  not  to  ignorance, 
but  to  peitial  knowledge,  320,  326. 

Character,  525 ;  laws  of  its  formation,  540; 
national,  541. 

Chemistry,  its  present  condition,  145 ;  its 
combinations,  161 ;  aim,  214,  255;  no- 
menclature, 441 ;  method,  applied  to 
social  science,  550. 

Church,  501. 

Cicero,  on  the  Epicureans,  474,  513; 
Stoics,  494,  505. 

Circumstances,  selection  of,  217,  260;  in- 
fluence, 525,  581. 

Civilisation,  402,  425. 

Class  defined,  18,  63,  69,  80,  117. 

Classification,  432;  loose,  25;  natoro  of, 
80;  natural  and  artifickl,  83,  434;  on 
various  principles,  88,  435 ;  groupa  and 
series,  443. 

Coincidence,  314,  326. 
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Coleridge  on  the  value  of  langilSge,  413 ; 
distinction  between  inconceivable  and 
unimaginable,  462;  on  cauBality,  474; 
"  finding  level/'  501 ;  extract  from,  476 ; 

CoUeetive  namesp  distinct  from  general,  18. 

CoUigaHon  offacti,  178,  182,  388. 

ColonizaHotif  500. 

Comparuont  392. 

CompotUion  of  eauses,  210,  234,  271,  302, 
307,  316;  of  two  sorts,  212,  254,  257; 
in  social  science,  550. 

ComUf  A.f  his  positive  philosophy,  172, 
587;  on  imperfect  generalization,  181; 
doctrine  of  cause,  209,341;  physiologj, 
266 ;  color,  289 ;  hypotheses,  295,  336 ; 
verification  of  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
298;  mathematics,  369;  classification, 
433;  zoological  systems,  435,  447; 
groups  and  series,  443;  confusion  of 
mental  science  with,  physidogy,  531; 
sociology,  561,  578;  political  economy, 
567 ;  signs  of  progress,  576 ;  three  stages 
of  speculation,  58i6 ;  principles  for  prac- 
tice, 591. 

Conception,  389 ;  a  step  in  induction,  178, 
388,  396 ;  even  when  imperfect,  181. 

ConeeptuoHet  doctrine,  60,  389. 

C(7»£<M»»<a9UMria^um«,233,241,267;  ap- 
plied to  sockd  science,  554. 

Concrete  names,  18 ;  are  connotative,  20. 

CondiUac,  19,  362. 

Conditiont,  as  distinct  from  cause,  197. 

Connotation,  20,  68;  gives  the  significa- 
tion, 23,  62,  92,  403,  428;  false  mean- 
ing of,  26,  n. ;  not  regarded  in  some  dis- 
cussions, 410 ;  changes  of>  25,  407,  416. 

Connotative  names,  20,  24;  many-word- 
ed, 22. 

Conseiousnett,  4,  34,  42,  107. 

Consensus,  564,  583. 

Consilience,  546,  585. 

CoTwersion  of  prepositions,  109 ;  of  prem- 
isses, 114. 

Convertible,  95. 

Copernicus,  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
478,  483 ;  in  his  iavor,  494. 

Copula,  12 ;  does  not  imply  existence,  53, 
76. 

Correlative  names,  28. 

Cousin,  doctrine  of  substance,  40,  n. ;  of 
cause  and  efieot,  473;  of  punishment, 
481. 

Cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoe,  490. 

Cumulative  ejects,  329. 

Cvmer,  his  classification,  80. 

D. 

Darwin  on  Ideas,  473. 

DzDUCTioN,  137,  141,  144;  its  especial 
value,  254,  270,  286,  555;  its  method, 
induction,  264 ;  ratiocination,  267 ;  ver- 
ification, 269,  545;  applied  to  mental 
science,  540;  to  social,  555,  561. 

Definition,  77;  how  possible,  1;  theory 
of,  91,  95;  imperfect,  94;  essential  or 
accidental,  94;  scientific,  96,  99,  101; 


(in  geometry,  148, 164,  370 ;)  of  namef 
and  things,  98,  103;  importance,  105, 
404. 

Demonstration,  148. 

Demonstrative  truths,  101. 

Denominative,  a  term  for  connotative,  21. 

Derivative  laws,  286,  327. 

Descartes,  doctrine  of  coK>rdinates,  147  i 
vortices,  157 ;  method,  191,  460 ;  argu 
ment  against  Newton,  472;  cause  and 
effect,  474 ;  for  the  being  of  God,  505. 

Description,  94,  95. 

Dew,  Wells's  theory  of;  242. 

Diamond,  properties  of,  344. 

Dictum  de  omm  et  de  nuUo,  64, 117. 

Difference,  method  of,  225,  238,  241 ;  ap- 
plied to  social  science,  552. 

Differentia,  81,  86. 

Disbelief,  grounds  of,  374. 

Distributed  terms,  58. 

Disturbing  force,  259. 

E. 

Education,  581. 

I^eets,  how  &r  proportional  to  causes 
214;  complicated,  254;  progressive, 
300 ;  cumulAtive,  329. 

Egyptian  science,  379. 

Electricity,  219,  240,  283,  425;  induced, 
240. 

Emotion,  37 ;  fallacious  appeal  te,  516. 

Empirical  laws,  236,  305,  537,  545,  576; 
degree  of  certainty,  349, 488;  statistics, 
571. 

Empirical  method,  fiSl;  still  used  in  chem- 
istry, 145;  applied  to  social  science,  550 

Entity,  32. 

Enumeration,  simple,  as  ground  of  induc- 
tion, 186,  235, 347,  478,  487 ;  of  law  of 
causation,  339 ;  of  mathematical  axioms, 
364. 

Epicureans,  474,  513. 

Error,  its  sources,  450. 

Essence,  32,  75,  82,  86,  95,  512. 

Essential  propositions,  74,  77,  78. 

Ethics,  its  method  is  that  of  art,  not  of 
science,  588,  593. 

Ethology,  537,  543 ;  (political,  569.) 

Etymology,  a  source  of  &llacy,  503. 

Euler,  multiplication  of  negative  quanti 
ties,  514. 

Existence,  32,  53,  360. 

Experience,  the  ground  of  mathematica' 
evidence,  152,  161;  maxims  of,  411. 

Experiment,  compared  with  observation, 
HIS;  four methods,2Q2;  agreement, 224, 
238, 251, 308, 313 ;  difierence,  225, 238, 
241 ;  (jomt  or  indirect,  229,  239,  258 ;) 
residues,  230,  248  r  concomitant  varia 
tions,  233, 241 ;  in  some  cases  impossible,  > 
219,  263,  265 ;  in  mental  science,  219, 
540 ;  in  social,  551. 

Experimentafruettfera  et  lucifera,  547 

Experimental  stage  oi  wdeDice,  144. 

Explanation  of  laws,  271 ;  (by  separata 
laws,  271 ;  intermediate  laws,  272;  sal*- 
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ramptum,  27  4 ; )  not  accoontiiig  for  them, 
277 ;  limits,  286. 


Fallacixs,  448;  classification,  451,  454; 
of  simple  inspection  (or  k  priori),  456 ; 
of  observation,  475 ;  of  generalization, 
485;  of  ratiocination,  498;  of  confu- 
sion, 502 ;  of  composition,  510 ;  ignora- 
tio  elenchi,  516. 

Faraday,  experiments  in  electricity,  240, 
283. 

Fatalism,  not  involved  in  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity, 524;  result  of  circumstances, 
581. 

Feelmgf  includes  sensation,  emotion,  and 
thought,  34;  (and  volition,  36 ;)  bodily 
or  mental,  35. 

Felony,  25,  n. 

"Fortune favors fooU,"  476. 

Free-trade,  482,  572. 

Free-will,  522,  525. 

Fundamentum  rdaiionie,  45,  332. 

Functions,  368. 


General  names,  17,  399,  401;  constitute 
classes,  63,  80,  83. 

General  propositions,  not  ordinarily  used 
in  reasoning,  126 ;  their  value,  132. 

Generalization,  273,  341,  416,  489,  538; 
a  process  of  inference,  124 ;  imperfect, 
its  use  in  science,  181;  approximate, 
351 ;  scientific  value,  358. 

Gentleman,  growth  of  meaning  of  tiie 
word,  414. 

G^enut,  81,  84. 

Geology,  method  of  proof,  298. 

Geometry,  its  postulates,  102, 466 ;  reason- 
ing, 142,  148,  158,  370;  its  axioms  de 
rived  from  observation,  152;  universal 
application,  194;  simple  processes,  372; 
method,  applied  to  social  science,  555. 

Graham,  Prof.,  law  of  the  permeation  of 
gases,  283. 

Gravity,  157,  461,  472;  (specific,  511.) 

Greeks,  53,  217,  431,  466,  497. 

H. 

Hartley,  533. 

Heat,  aefinition  of,  97. 

Hersehel,  Sir  J.,  doctrine  of  axioms,  163, 
n. ;  his  Discourse  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, 172,  242,  248. 

Heteropathie  laws,  213,  256. 

Historical  method,  applied  to  sociology, 
574. 

History,  science  and  philosophy  of,  586, 
587. 

Hobbes,  doctrine  of  names,  15 ;  of  propo- 
sitions, 61,  11^;  makes  truth  arbitrary, 
65,  99 ;  compared  with  Locke,  75,  ». ; 
on  the  social  compact,  515,  557. 

Hmman  nature,  may  be  a  subject  of  sci- 
ence, 527,  543 ;  society  included  in  it. 
548. 


Hypotheses,  necessary  in  mathematical 
reasoning,  150,  168 ;  in  induction,  180, 
£90,  294;  different  classes,  291;  from 
analogy,  336 ;  involved  in  scientific  prop- 
ositions, 431 ;  in  narranuu,  483. 

I. 

Idealism,  40. 

Ideas,  13,  60,  560. 

Identity,  47. 

IgnoraHo  elenchi,  516. 

Imaginary  objects,  34 ;  remedies,  480. 

Imaginary  laws,  479. 

Imagination,  its  cramection  with  associa- 
tbn,  285. 

Impossibility,  its  limits,  379. 

Imposture,  476. 

Inconeeivableness,  no  proof  of  falsehood, 
156, 161, 338,  461 ;  is  vioUtion  of  an  ax- 
iom, 163,  n. 

Individual  names,  17, 21,  400 ;  sometimes 
connotative,  22. 

Induction,  111,  137,  171, 183;  complica- 
ted, 138 ;  belongs  to  every  science,  164; 
importance,  171;  defined,  172;  improp- 
er, 175 ;  incorrect,  187 ;  mathematical, 
176;  by  simple  enumeration,  186;  its 
true  type,  192 ;  four  methods,  222  (spe 
Experiment);  of  particulars,  398. 

Inertia,  reasons  given  for  it,  464. 

Inference,  4,  7, 108;  apparent,  108;  real 
111,  398. 

Infima  species,  82,  85,  350,  427,  436. 

Infinite,  ambigui^  of  the  word,  508. 

Intellect,  its  relative  prominence  and  pow 
er,  585. 

Interest,  not  the  only  motive,  559,  570. 

Intermixture  of  efiects,  254;  of  laws,  564. 

Intuition,  3,  4 ;  its  truths,  4 ;  not  subject! 
of  logic,  5,  485. 

J. 
Judgment,  implied  in  propositions,  59  i 
mistaken  for  sensation,  4&,  ». 

K. 
Kant,  doctrine  of  substance,  40. 
Kepler,  induction  of  the  motions  of  the 

planets,  177, 180;  of  their  number,  494; 

hypotheses,  293,  391 ;  laws,  545. 


Landed  proprietor  in  England  and  Ben 
gal,  417. 

Larguaox,  an  instrument  of  thinking,  11 ; 
chimges  of  meaning,  25,  407,  416; 
source  of  ambiguity,  53,  104,  420 ;  its 
preservative  value,  409, 413 ;  philosoph- 
icai,  421;  technical,  422;  (its  value, 
^4;  its  perfection,  429;)  ^nnboUcaL 
429 ;  Greek  and  German,  431. 

Laplace,  his  nebular  hypothesis,  298 ;  doo- 
trine  of  chance,  319 ;  of  probabilities, 
380. 

Laws  of  Nature,  189 ;  their  e^lanataon, 
271,  286 ;  derivative  or  ultimate,  286. 
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fseibniiZf  460,  463 ;  view  of  Newton's  the- 
ory. 157,  «.,  472;  pre-established  har- 
mony, 474. 

Uberiy  and  necessity,  207,  521,  525. 

Ltebig,  theory  of  poisons,  237;  conta- 
giousness of  chemical  action,  277 ;  res- 
piration, 280 ;  putrefaction,  282. 

LikenetSf  46. 

LintuBut,  his  terminology,  423;  system, 
433. 

Loeke,  his  philosophical  character,  75,  n. ; 
doctrine  of  essences,  77 ;  use  of  the  word 
idea,  78,  n. 

Logic,  definitions  of,  2 ;  a  science  as  well 
as  art,  2 ;  what  it  includes,  3, 7, 107, 389 ; 
the  science  of  proof  or  evklence,  5,  7 ; 
utility,  6,  172;  (as  to  language,  421;) 
distinct  from  metaphysics,  5,  8,  36,  41, 
360,  456,  484 ;  of  Name$  and  Propasi- 
tions,  11;  of  Reasoning ,  107;  of  Indue 
Hon,  171 ;  of  Operations  Subsidiary,  383 ; 
of  Fallacies,  448 ;  of  Moral  Science,  519; 
of  Morality,  588. 

Loyally,  change  of  meaning,  415 ;  an  ele- 
ment in  national  character,  582. 

M. 
Magnetism,  240, 283,  295,  «. 
MaUhus,  doctrine  of  population,  517. 
Man,  what  Uie  name  connotes,  20, 24, 74, 

87,  88,  92 ;  species,  85 ;  definitions,  95. 
Marks,  121,  140,  147,  170,  344. 
Mechanics,  160)  162,  556. 
Medical  Science,  547. 
Mercantile  theory,  500. 
Metaphor,  495. 
Metaphysics,  87 ;  dbtinct  firom  logic,  5,  8, 

36,  41,  360,  456,  484.    (See  Mind.) 
Meteorology,  527. 
Method,  not  to  be  determined  k  priori, 

519.  (See  Experiment.) 

MiU,  his  analysis  of  mind,  26,  42,  54, 532. 
Mind,  41,  50;  difficulty  of  its  study,  219, 

520,  529;  its  kws,  532,  539. 
Mineralogy,  its  nomenclature,  442. 
Miracles,  according  to  Brown,  376. 
Money,  its  two  meanings,  503. 
Morality,  ground  of,  412,  525;  logic  of, 

588,  592. 
Motion,  first  law  of,  335,  465 ;  refeired  to 

causes,  300,  464;  Aristotle's  doctrine, 

394. 
Motives,  522,  526. 
Mysticism,  464. 

N. 

Names,  of  things,  not  of  ideas,  13,  15;  ob- 
jects of  study,  14;  definition  by  Hobbes, 
15;  general  and  singular,  17,  399; 
(proper,  21,  23;  many-worded,  22;) 
concrete  and  abstract,  18 ;  connotative 
and  non-connotative,  20;  (changes  of 
connotation,  25,  407,  416;)  positive  and 
negative,  27,  54 ;  (privative,  28;)  rela- 
tive, 28;  univocal  and  ssquivocu,  30; 
distributed,  58;  general,  80;  of  feelings, 


undefinable,  94 ;  instrument  of  Uionght^ 
397 ;  as  subsidialy  to  induction,  398. 

National  character,  541,  582. 

Nationality,  583. 

Natural  history,  437. 

Nature,  189,  512;  iu  uniformity,  ^  ax 
iom  of  induction,  184 ;  course  of^  189, 
216;  laws,  189,271. 

Necessary  truths,  148.  162,  170. 

Necessity,  203,  521,  525 ;  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  207,  522 ;  the  name,  523. 

Newton,  his  tiieory,  157,  461,  472;  meth- 
od, 292,  545. 

Nomenclature,  426,  441. 

Nominalism,  61,  98,  99,  118. 

Number,  365 ;  agency  in  science,  141,  165, 
367 ;  Pythagorean  speculations,  493 


Objective  facts,  52. 

Observation,  383 ;  passive  or  active,  187 

talent  of,  216 ;  logic  of,  385. 
Omens,  458. 

Opposition  of  propositions,  110. 
Optimism,  475. 

Order  of  nature,  189,  216;  in  place,  364. 
Organization,  211,  213,  265,  406,  520 

laws,  311,  444. 


Pagan,  meaning  of  the  word,  415. 

Paronymous  terms,  513. 

Particles,  parts  of  names,  16 ;  of  proposi- 
tions, 55. 

Particulars,  used  in  reasoning,  126,  398. 

Paternal  government,  493. 

Pathology,  experimental  method,  266. 

Perception,  35;  confounded  with  judg 
ment,  483,  n. 

Petitio  principH,  510. 

Philosophical  language,  421. 

Phlogistic  theory,  479. 

Phrenology,  295, «.,  535. 

Physical  method  in  social  science,  561 . 

Physiology,  311,  444,  531. 

Plato,  investigation  of  die  meaning  of 
words,  407 ;  of  good  and  evil,  504 ;  ar- 
gument for  incorporeal  substances,  514* 

Plurality  of  causes,  250,  313. 

Polarity,  391. 

Political  economy,  481,  500,  566. 

Political  ethology,  569. 

PoUties,  263,  547.  590. 

Postulates,  102,  149,  169. 

Prctctiee,  distinct  from  science,  591. 

Predieables,  exx>res8  relations,  not  fiM^s 
81. 

Predicate,  12. 

Predication.     See  Proposition. 

Prediction,  an  aim  of  science,  182,  189 
573. 

Premisses,  change  of,  499. 

Probai^lity,  380. 

Progress,  575, 587. 

Progressive  ^ects,  300. 

Proof,  108. 
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Proper  names,  21,  23 ;  sometimes  conno- 
tative,  22 ;  cannot  be  defined,  91. 

Properliet,  83,  344. 

Proposition,  52,  107;  defined,  12;  in- 
cludes two  objects,  13,  67 ;  affirmative 
and  negative,  54 ;  simple  and  complex, 
55;  categorical  and  hypothetical,  56; 
nnivenal,  particular,  inaefinite,  and  sin- 
gular, 57 ;  imnort  of,  59, 68, 70 ;  relates  to 
mings,  not  ideas,  60 ;  Hobbes's  defini- 
tion, 61 ;  verbal,  73 ;  essential,  78 ;  real, 
79,  119. 

Proprium,  81,  90. 

Proximate  kindj  84. 

Psychology,  532;  distinct  from  ethology, 
544. 

Public  opinion,  influence  on  rulers,  559. 


Quality,  42. 
Quantity,  48. 


Q. 


B. 


Ratiocination,  111,  117. 

Real  propositions,  '•9. 

Realism,  99. 

Reason,  87. 

Reasoning,  2, 108, 130;  propositions  not 
used  as  ultimate,  79 ;  scientific,  ground- 
ed on  &cts,  not  on  definitions,  102; 
from  particulars  to  particulars,  125, 398; 
type  of,  136 ;  train  of,  137. 

Reduetio  ad  absurdvm,  169,  498. 

Reduction  of  Syllogisms,  114. 

Reid,  on  sensation,  473. 

Relation,  28,  44. 

Religion,  its  evidence,  376;  influence,  585. 

Resemblance,  46,  361 ;  ground  of  loose 
generalization,  401. 

Residues,  method  ot,  230,  248 ;  applied  to 
calculation  of  chance,  318:  to  social  sci- 
ence, 554. 

Resolution  of  laws,  271. 

Respiration,  280. 

Rhetoric,  3. 

Right,  ambi^ty  of  the  word,  508. 

Romans,  their  avoidance  of  ill  omens,  458; 
feeling  of  nationality,  583. 

S. 

Sameness  and  likeness,  47 ;  according  to 
Whately,  48,  n.,  506. 

ScixNCK,  Its  tendency  to  become  deduct- 
ive, 144 ;  how,  146 ;  exact  or  imperfect, 
528,  538,  548;  its  history,  579;  of  hu- 
man nature,  520, 527, 543 ;  its  prospect- 
ive completeness,  587. 

Sensation,  34,  43,  272,  384,  473,  486,  530, 
536. 

Signatures,  doctrine  of,  471. 

Singular  names,  17 ;  propositions,  57. 

Social  science,  its  complexity,  547 ;  imper- 
fection, 584.    (See  Sociology.) 

Society,  state  of,  574. 

Sociology,  5f  1,  570 ;  i  deductive  science, 
563. 


Specialization  in  meaning  of  words,  418. 

Species,  81,  84,  88;  (infima,  82,  85,  850, 
427,  436.) 

Species  sensibiles,  472. 

Speculation,  its  influence  and  its  three 
stages,  586 ;  must  be  the  ground  of  true 
principles  of  practice,  590. 

Spinosa,  474. 

Spiritual  truths,  oscillations  of,  411. 

Statistics,  571. 

Stevart,  D.,  on  chan^  of  meaning,  104, 
407;  on  mathematical  reasoning,  127, 
150 ;  on  hypothesis  in  narration,  483. 

Subject,  12,  42. 

Subjective  facts,  52,  464. 

Submission,  how  inculcated,  581. 

Substance,  37,  39,  456 ;  body  and  mind 
38;  idealist  doctrine,  40;  general,  75, 
80. 

Substantia  seeunda,  74,  464. 

Subsumption  of  laws,  274. 

Succession,  oi-der  of,  sought  by  science, 
195. 

Sufficient  reason,  465. 

Superstition,  457,  479. 

Stllooism.  2,  64,  108,  112,  430;  figures 
and  modes,  113;  their  use,  116,  ».;  re- 
duction of,  114;  is  it  a  process  of  infer- 
ence? 122;  its  use,  129;  asaprocessof 
interpretation,  130 ;  and  a  test,  133. 

Symbols,  429. 

Sympathetic  powder,  480. 

Syneategorematie  terms,  16. 

Synonyms,  why  so  few,  414. 


Temperament,  535. 

Tendency,  a  way  of  stating  the  action  of 

causes,  258. 
Terminology,  426. 
Terms,  7,  11 ;  use  of,  33. 
Theory,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  504 ;  itf 

employment,  589.  %  • 

Things,  30,  118;  summary,  51. 
Tidology,  527. 

TVann/ton  of  meanings,  104,  407. 
Truth,  known  in  two  ways,  3. 
Type,  of  reasoning,  136 ;  in  classification. 

436,  439. 

U. 

Ultimate  laws,  cannot  be  fewer  than  the 
distinguishable  feelings,  287. 

Uniformity  of  nature,  the  axiom  of  induc- 
tion, 184 ;  what  it  means,  186 ;  of  coex- 
istence, 343,  377,  574. 

Universals,  117, 

Universal  names,  30. 

V. 

Verbal  propositions,  73,  78. 
Vetifieation,  269,  293,  545,  562. 
Vieo,  Sciensa  Nuova,  575. 
Fi//af».  signification  of  the  word,  413« 
Virtue,  its  various  significations,  412. 
Vis  viva,  507 
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Vision,  theory  of,  4. 
Volitiont,  36,  522,  526. 

W. 

Water,  comporition  of,  309. 

WelU,  theory  of  dew,  242. 

IVhateh,  definition  of  logic,  2 ;  doctrine 
of  definition  examined,  98 ;  of  the  ayllo- 
gijBm,  123,  131;  of  induction,  185,  n.; 
of  analogy,  332 ;  on  fidlacies,  455 ;  on 
ambignoos  middle,  502 ;  irrelevant  con- 
cloflion,  516. 

Whewell,  hii  metaphysicf,  36 ;  view  of  de- 


monttrativa  reasonmg,  102, 150 ;  argo* 
ment  for  k  priori  tnUhs,  154 ;  his  posi- 
tions  reviewed,  153-161 ;  doctrine  of  in- 
duction, 178,  297,  388,  390;  of  defini- 
tion,  404;  technical  terms,  422;  daaai. 
fication,  433,  442;  ^e  and  definition, 
436;  Greek  scienoe,  466;  imaginary 
laws,  479. 
WtU,  whether  included  in  law,  207,  «., 
521 ;  its  education,  526. 

Z. 

Zoology,  its  clasdfication,  435,  445. 
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